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By PROF. J, HOWARD MOORE 



A new and important work, advance extracts from which 
have appeared in the International Socialist Review during 1915. 
The entire work contains about double the matter thus published, 
with twenty new illustrations from original drawings. 

It is the story of Man's instincts, developing from the lower 
animals through savagery and barbarism to the present time. The 
author shows how many instincts that we still possess have sur- 
vived from the old pre-historic times when they were essential 
to the preservation of man, but that they have today become 
vestigial, that is, no longer useful and even positively injurious. 

Professor Moore, as Jack London says of him, "uses always 
the right word." No other scientific writer possesses half his 
charm of style or his simplicity of expression. This new book is 
full of science that reads like romance; the author handles his 
facts in a way that will command the respect of naturalists, and 
at the same time makes the information fascinating to the young. 

One of the most delightful biological studies in the volume 
is the chapter describing the vestigial organs and instincts surviv- 
ing in domestic animals such as the cow, dog and cat. 

Extra cloth, dark blue with gold stamping, uniform with our 
Library of Sociology, price $1.00. 

For $1.30 we will send a copy of this book and a yearly sub- 
scription to the International Socialist Review to any postoffice 
Extra postage to Canada 20c; to foreign countries 
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t-t_My Magazine— 

"Investing for Profit " 

If you will send me your name and 

address, I will mail you this wonderful 

magazine absolutely free for six months 

— Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 

copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but don't wait till 
every one sees it — you will then be too late. One 
good investment is worth a lifetime of labor. 

How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have made large 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee i^ entreating the small investor to accept her favors — and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. * 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200— the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 

Learn the REAL EARNING POWER If Yon Can Save $5 a Month or More 
of Your Money 

The real earning power of your money is not 
the paltry 3% to 5% paid by corporations who 
have their future behind instead of in front 
of them. "Investing for Profit' ' reveals the enor- 
mous profits financiers make, and shows how 
one can make the same profit— it demonstrates 
the real earning power of your money— the 
knowledge that financiers hide from the masses 
— it explains HO W sm all investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours— it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can invest 
a small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
"Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing 
needy and will be worth hundreds — even 
thousands of dollars to you. * 



Investing for Profit'* is for the man who intends to in- 
vest any money, however small, or who can save $5 or 
more per month— but who has not yet learned the art of 
investing for profit. Read what Russell Sage, one of 
the most successful financiers of his day, said in regard 
to Investments; 

There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice 
we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physi- 
cians, and for the construction of a great work to engi- 
neers—financing is everybody's business. As a matter of 
fact.it is the most profound and complicated of them all." 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you 
haveat least read 1 copy of my really wonderful magazine. 

Mall Coupon Today for Free Financial Advice 



There areabsolutelyno strings to mySlxMonths'Pree 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If 
you will send me your name and address on the attached 
coupon I will send you absolutely without charge, for six 
months, my magazine— Investing for Profit." Then you 
are to decide whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial matters. Surely 
this is a fair, square, liberal offer — so sign and mail the 
coupon now — before you turn this page. 

■ H.L.BARBEB. 20 (uu) Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 

| Please send me absolutely Free of Charge. "InTestlng for I 

Profit" for six month*, and enter my name on your list for ■ 

| tree financial advice, t 



Name „ | 

I 
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A Free Ford 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or Run-About for You or Your Local 

To any Review subscription hustler who will send us 700 yearly 
Review subscriptions, in the United States, outside of Chicago, at 
the regular rate of $1.00, we will give FREE a five-passenger Ford 
Touring Car, 19 16 model. You to pay freight. 

For 600 yearly subscriptions (in the United States, outside 
of Chicago), we will give FREE a Ford Run- About, 191 6 model. 
You to pay freight. 

1,400 six months subscriptions sent under the above condi- 
tions will win you the five-passenger, and 1,200 six-months Review 
subscriptions will get the FREE Run-About Send them in year- 
lies or six months subscriptions to suit yourself. 

Enter this contest now and you can have your own FORD be- 
fore fall. Just the thing from which to do your speaking. Nothing 
attracts the crowd like a GOOD SPEECH from an automobile. 
It will save you railroad fare. It will help you to get about quickly, 
and cover much ground. It will give you a good time while you are 
LETTING THE REVIEW DO SOME OF THE WORK FOR 
THE WORKING CLASS! 

The FORD CAR needs no boost from anybody, because it is 
the one standardized, Fool-Proof, always-ready automobile. 
Everybody knows it. 

Write for free samples of the Review and get busy now. Locals 
and State Secretaries can send in money for subscription cards and 
get their FREE FORD now. The machine will DOUBLE the 
effiency of speakers during the campaign. 

Remember that subscription cards purchased at combination 
prices will not be counted in this contest. The full retail subscrip- 
tion price must be sent in for every subscription. 

Ten single copies of the Review, paid for at the retail price of 
10 cents ($1.00), will count as a yearly subscription toward a ma- 
chine. Address: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 341 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, 111. 
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From the Masses. 

Army Medical Examiner: "At Last a Perfect Soldier!" 

WARS 
By Carl Sandburg ' 

In the old wars drum of hoofs and the beat of shod feet. 

In the new wars hum of motors and the tread of rubber tires. 

In the wars to come silent wheels and whirr of rods not yet dreamed out in 
the heads of men. 

In the old wars clutches of short swords and jabs into faces with spears. 

In the new wars long range guns and smashed walls, guns running a spit 
of metal and men falling in tens and twenties. 

In the wars to come new silent deaths, new silent hurlers not yet dreamed 
out in the heads of men. 

In the old wars kings quarreling and thousands of men following. 

In the new wars kings quarreling and millions of men following. 

In the wars to come kings kicked under the dust and millions of men follow- 
ing great causes not yet dreamed out in the heads of men. 

— From Chicago Poems. 
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DOINGS OF THE MONTH 

By Jack Phillips 



THE Chicago folks who packed the 
Auditorium last winter to hear 
Irvin S. Cobb lecture on war, will 
never forget his terrific indictment 
of war and the promoters of war. He 
talked straight from the heart and the 
head and without resorting to any of 
the cheap oratorical tricks of our famous 
silver tongues. He walked straight into 
the hearts of the big audiences that 
greeted him. All the glamour, glory and 
cheap tinsel with which the campaign 
orator will enshrine the average soldier 
was shown up as counterfeit when Cobb 
described the men who are doing the 
fighting in the trenches of Europe today, 
as looking like a bunch of sewer diggers 
after a hard day's work in mud and 
water. 



His lectures were the biggest thought- 
bombs of the season, and so a multitude 
of people were waiting to read what he 
had to say about the big political con- 
ventions of the year. They felt and 
knew they would hear the truth. We 
were, therefore, not surprised to find him 
writing the following in the Chicago 
American of June 13: 

"The most foolish, most time-wasting, 
most money-squandering institution known 
to these United States at the present time 
is the National convention. All of us 
were converted to this regard by what 
we saw at Chicago last week. Our opin- 
ions are being strengthened by what we 
are seeing in St. Louis this week. 

"There may have been logical excuse 
for the Progressive convention. Its dele- 
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gates really had something to thresh out 
upon the floor of their meeting place ; they 
really had a mission to accomplish, or 
anyway they thought they did, until that 
sad hour befell when their candidate 
stepped nimbly out x from under, leaving 
them with the bag to hold and nothing to 
speak of in the bag, either. 

"But the Republicans could have ac- 
complished all they did accomplish with- 
out bother and tumult by asking Senator 
Reed Smoot and Senator Murray Crane 
and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge to meet 
somewhere in a quiet room and spend a 
congenial and fruitful afternoon in draft- 
ing a platform and naming the candi- 
dates, because in the final analysis it 
amounted to that anyhow. 

"And now here are the Democrats on 
the eve of repeating the same giddy farce. 
There is no opposition whatever to the 
nomination for re-election of President 
Wilson. There is no real opposition to 
the renomination of Vice-President Mar- 
shall. 

"Over the principal points in the plat- 
form there is but little difference of opin- 
ion. In the proper stage of those pro- 
ceedings those points of dispute will be 
thrashed out by a group of men whose 
names might be ticked off on the fingers 
of your two hands. 

"The delegates aren't needed. So far 
as the outcome is concerned, so far as 
the results in November are concerned, 
they might as well have stayed at home. 
The entire business could have been 
transacted by mail much more expediti- 
ously. Of course, it would have facili- 
tated matters perhaps for the leaders of 
the party to hold a conference before 
putting the O. K. of their sanction upon 
the candidates and the platform, but the 
matter could have been settled through 
an interchange of letters. 

"But, of course, it would be folly to 
dream of such a thing coming to pass — 
almost as great a folly, in fact, as the 
spectacle of this week's doings here in 
St. Louis will be. 

"To the number of a couple of thou- 
sand, the delegates and the alternates are 
assembling. They will perspire and cheer 
and stand around all day in crowded 
hotel lobbies and at night they will sleep 
three in a bed. They will tag along be- 
hind blaring brass bands and they will 



emit an unfathomable number of cubic 
feet of hot air. And because it is in ac- 
cordance with the ethics of traditions and 
the custom they will drag out over a 
period of four days proceedings which 
any live business organization could dis- 
pose of in one afternoon and one even- 
ing. And when it is all over they will go 
back home, just as the Republicans have 
done, solemnly to tell the boys at the post- 
office and around the general store that a 
great deliberative body has done a great 
job of work." 

We Socialists can be thankful that we 
escaped the farce of a National conven- 
tion this year. We have saved $25,000 
which the rank and file would have had 
to dig up and there are many places 
where it will come in handy during this 
campaign, — especially down in Indiana, 
where Comrade Debs can be sent to Con- 
gress, if the party bosses will consent to 
blow a little money that way. It has 
generally gone to Wisconsin to "capture" 
something or other. 

Gene Debs has done more solid propa- 
ganda work than all the politicians piled 
together. Say we send this coal-shoveler 
to Congress! 



TR. is a dead fish. The Roosevelt 
• whom Labor has fought and de- 
nounced for years as a double-crosser 
and a faker, is down and out so far as 
any of his old-time leadership is con- 
cerned. He pulled a big bluff in the 
Chicago conventions. His bluff was 
called. And he quit. Quit yellow. 
Sneaked out of the game. Took his cards 
and chips out of the game just the min- 
ute all his oldest and strongest wor- 
shipers of the Progressive Party wanted 
him to run. 

First, he showed his yellow streak in 
ottering Henry Cabot Lodge, the Massa- 
chusetts capitalist codfish, as a fair com- 
promise choice for Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Second, he tried to chloroform and kill 
and deliver the Progressive Party move- 
ment to the Republicans. 

Third, he stood out as the pet hound 
and nice doggy of the Steel Trust and- 
munitions interests and preparedness 
fakers as embodied in George Perkins, 
the Morgan, U. S. Steel and Inter- 
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national Harvester magnate head of the 
Progressive National committee. 

T. R. bungled the job of delivering the 
goods. Th$ machinery he was working 
on broke and everybody saw him for a 
quitter. Labor men got his number long 
ago. Now the whole country sees his 
yellow streak. He may come back a little 
ways. But among the real people of this 
country from now on he's a goner. 




THE greatest mobilization of the work- 
ing class of Chicago ever seen in that 
city took place on June 3. Never before 
has working class power been massed 
anywhere in the United States since the 
Civil War as on this day. 

It was a day to make any thoughtful 
man or woman do a whole lot of thinking 
about the mass power of the working 
class. Though the occasion was a Pre- 
paredness Parade, engineered and domi- 
nated by the economic masters of Chi- 
cago, it was a good and proper time for 
every live working class fellow to look 
at the marching platoons passing by hour 
after hour and gazing on miles and miles 
of workingmen moving elbow to elbow, 
then say to himself: 

"Here's power! This is a human Ni- 
agara. If we can only harness this up 
to a solidarity of action! Look at 'em. 
They can tear the town down and build 
it again. These moving masses of me- 
chanics and day laborers, they can pull 
the skyscrapers to pieces and stick up 
new skyscrapers any time they want to." 



They marched by industries. That was 
the most significant feature of the parade 
outside of its display of . human mass 
power. The meat industry was there. 
Not by crafts, but with pig-stickers, ham- 
bone cutters, hog hair shavers, fertilizer 
laborers, steer driers, beef truckers, quar- 
ter-beef luggers, and second assistants to 
sheep shank handlers, marching together. 
No such American Federation of Labor 
craft divisions in this parade. It was the 
whole industry, all the crafts that take 



the bellowing steer and the grunting hog 
and change them from animals on the 
hoof into food commodities going forth 
hung on hooks or packed in cans to feed 
the world. 



An aviator, Capt. Horace B. Wild, 
hung a sigh out in front of the Lake View 
Building. It was addressed "To the 
Marchers" and said: 

"Five million farmers and a half mil- 
lion mine workers are against what you 
and Wall Street are marching for." 

T^d Richardson, police captain, saw 
the sign. He * asked some cavalrymen 
about it. They agreed with him it ought 
to come down. So the cop ordered the 
sign down and hauled the aviator, Capt. 
Horace B. Wild, to the station, where he 
was booked under the charge of "dis- 
orderly conduct," and the Chicago Trib- 
une the following day put the headline 
"Treason" above the story of Wild's ar- 
rest. 

It didn't make any difference that Wild 
was the first airman to fly over the city 
of Chicago. Nor did it bother any po- 
lice skulls that Wild is a Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veteran and served in the 
Eighth Army Corps, U. S. A. Nor was 
it any of their business that he is now 
a member of the United States Army 
Aeronautical Reserves, and holds a gov- 
ernment license as one of only five "Mas- 
ter Pilots" in the United States of 
America who have qualified by flying 
feats in balloons, aeroplanes and dirigi- 
bles. 

Let the record stand. The bone- 
headed police of this country stick their 
fists into a thing when they want to and 
it doesn't make any difference what a 
man is in the way of an intelligent, cour- 
ageous human being. If he does some- 
thing that their ivory domes don't see 
clear, they pinch him and slew him into 
the stink-house. 



Mrs. W. I. Thomas, secretary of the 
Woman's Peace Party, stood in a win- 
dow of the Lake View Building, just 
across the street from the main review- 
ing stand at the Art Institute. 

"What is it?" a man asked Mrs. 
Thomas. 

"It is a mobilization of stomachs," said 
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the woman. "The only thing they are 
sure they are marching for is that they 
have been told to march, and by obeying 
orders they hold their jobs." - 

"The Spirit of 1776" was the slogan 
for the big Chicago Preparedness Parade. 
Yankee Doodle fife and drum corps were 
scattered through the line of march and 
the brass bands played Yankee Doodle. 

Was there any banner reading, "Taxa- 
tion Without Representation Is Tyr- 
any," the slogan of the Boston Tea 
Party ? None at all. 

Was there any banner saying: "To 
hell with tyrants, kings, kaisers, czars, 
and all hereditary forms of government 
and all rights of entail," which would 
have voiced the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the fundamental spirit of 1776? 
No, my boy — and nix, my girl — and 
again nix-nix, kiddo — there was no such 
sign. Nothing at all speaking the rebel- 
lion and the iconoclasm of those who 
fought an eight-years' war repeating the 
trilogy of the French philosophers who 
cried, "Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity." 



MANUFACTURERS' NEWS, official 
organ of Illinois Manufacturers' 
Association, springs this one under the 
head of "Organized Labor's Idea of a 
Good Time": 

"No police. 

"No militia. 

"Low tariff. 

"High wages. 

"Cheaper rent. 

"Cheaper food. 

"An hour for lunch. 

"Six hours a day work. 

"Minimum wage of $5 a day. 

"Eventual elimination of all work. 

"Let no young workers learn a trade. 

*'Keep all immigrants out of this coun- 
try. 

"Abolish all taxes except for em- 
ployers. 

"Laws applied to employers but not 
to employes. 

"Legalized boycotting of unmanage- 
able manufacturers. 

"Prohibit all time clocks, stop watches 
and efficiency systems. 

"No children allowed to attend pub- 
lic schools without a union card." 

And to all but one or two of these 



every real working class man says, "Why 
not?" 

But if the working class can TAKE 
less than six hours for its fixed workday, 

Or if it can TAKE more than $5 a day 
for its fixed wage, 

Or if it can TAKE anything else it 
wants, 

Why stop at any point where a spong- 
ing parasite like Marshall Field III is in 
the way? 

Or where an intensifiedly cunning 
WOP like Charlie Schwab is in the way ? 

Why shouldn't the working class 
TAKE what it needs and wants? 



V OUNG MARSHALL FIELD III has 
I quit Chicago and is going to live in 
New York "for keeps." 

When this kid is 50 years old he will 
step into the ownership of a fortune of 
more than $350,000,000. 

There is no record, report or rumor 
that at any time anywhere in his life he 
has done a day's work. 

An army of people work for him. 

A brigade of 8,000 pour into the doors 
of the retail and wholesale establishments 
of Marshall Field & Co. in Chicago every 
week-day morning. 

Thousands of the girl slavies of the 
Field store get under $6 a week for pay. 

This $6 covers room rent and food and 
car fare. 

And clothes, music and fun must come 
from somewhere else for a lot of these 
girls. 

So the talk is that the young man, 
Marshall Field III, will have his fingers 
on a lot of dirty blood money when he's 
fifty years of age. 

Something about Chicago he didn't 
like. 

Too close to his girl slavies? 

Too much talk about what a cheap 
imitation he is of his brainy, cunning, 
brutal, two-fisted fighting grandfather, 
Marshall Field I? 

Hail, American prince of the thin 
blood ! i 
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CYRUS H. McCORMICK, head of the 
Harvester Trust, and Julius Rosen- 
wald, head of Sears-Roebuck, were lead- 
ing speakers at the dedication of a new 
$1,350,000 hotel to be managed by the 
Young Men's Christian Association at 
Wabash Avenue and Eighth Street in 
Chicago. 

Bedrooms at 30 to 50 cents for a night. 
And 1,821 such bedrooms. That's what 
this Y. M. C. A. hotel offers. 

Its announced purpose is to provide a 
"temporary home at low cost to the 
young man starting life in Chicago, 
through which he can find good associa- 
tions and come into contact with the 
city's best agencies." 

We almost forgot John G. Shedd. He's 
the president of Marshall Field & Co. He 
spoke at the dedication of the hotel and 
complimented the Y. M. C. A. on the 
fine work it is doing in training young 
men the way they should go. 

Would it have been honest and open- 
hearted if McCormick, Rosenwald and 
Shedd had all blurted out: 

"God bless this slave-kennel!" 



IN Kansas City on June 9 the Reverend 
William A. Sunday preached to an 
audience of women only. 

He went after the assemblage of skirts 
hammer and tongs and said there wasn't 
enough of Jesus in the lives of men and 
women and for that reason men with 
rotten diseases were infecting women 
with rotten diseases, and if they would 
all get more of Christ in their lives every- 
thing wouldn't be so rotten as it is. 

At the high peak of this sermon there 
were fourteen women keeled over in a 
dead faint. 

At other points in the sermon more 
women keeled over. A total of thirty- 
five (35) went down for the count, 
slimpsy and exhausted. The thirty-five 
(35) mothers and daughters were carried 
away in stretchers to the tabernacle 
emergency hospital. 

Some day this foul-mouthed, ruthless 
savage whose regular game is to knock 
women silly with rotten talk, will get 
what's coming to him. 

We don't know what it will be. But 
the frothy-mouthed, violent blatherskite 



of this type always gets binged. Accord- 
ing to physiology and psychopathy, Billy 
Sunday is scheduled to collapse in con- 
vulsions on the platform, foaming with 
human hydrophobia. 

To knock down thirty-five (35) women 
with a sermon on venereal diseases may 
be a good record, but it doesn't thrill 
men with real sporting blood. 




A CONTRACTOR, Patrick Dignan, 
shot and killed George Hammond, 
business agent Excavators and Asphalt 
Teamsters' Union of Chicago. 

Evidence at the inquest over Ham- 
mond showed he didn't have a gun at the 
time he was killed by Dignan. 

At the trial nearly two years later, in 
April, 1916, there was no evidence to 
show that Hammond had a revolver on 
him. 

An employer slipped a lead slug into 
the body of a union official — and a jury 
brought in a verdict that it was not mur- 
der and the employer was not guilty of 
any crime against the peace and decency 
of the state. 

Two weeks after the jury brought in 
its verdict setting Contractor Dignan 
free, somebody placed a bomb under the 
front porch of Dignan's home, blew the 
front part of the house off, and came 
close to killing the contractor and his 
wife and children. 

Whereupon the Daily News, run by a 
Christian gentleman named Victor Law- 
son, came out with a loud howl that or- 
ganized labor should be law-abiding and 
should not "seek to dominate by terror- 
ism. 



A FEUDAL lord is dead. An Amer- 
ican Stars and Stripes feudal lord. 
He owned a town. The town was 
named after him. 

They made an article of commerce in 
the town. And the article was named 
after him and sold round the world. 
Thirteen hundred men and women 
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worked for him. And the last Saturday 
in July every year they would all come 
together and he would bless them. This 
day, in celebration of his birthday, was 
named after him. 

He aimed all his moves at having his 
personal psychic phizzog dominate, con- 
trol and commandeer every one of his 
Twentieth Century slavies. 

John V. Steger wa» his name. He 
made pianos at Steger, Illinois, where 
they made Steger pianos and celebrated 
Steger Day and worshipped in a Steger 
Church, went to Steger Schools, and 
heard lectures in Steger Halls. 

He was found one morning floating 
face up in a fish pool at a country house. 
He had been out feeding goldfish in this 
pool. A coroner's jury decided his heart 
got jerky, stopped running, and weakened 
him so he fell in the pool. 

He was buried in a coffin and laid in 
common dirt of the earth like any one of 
the 1,300 slavies who are to die and be 
laid away. 

He lay in state and hundreds of his 
slavies came and looked on his face for 
the last time. And this satisfaction of 
having your face looked upon by crowds 
who view your remains in a coffin — this, 
of course, will be refused the minions at 
life's end. 

The local editors of his local news- 
paper will say that he always fought for 
the rights of labor, that when a strong 
labor union appeared, he rose like a noble 
gladialor and crushed it and thus pre- 
served the right of any and every man 
to work without being forced into mem- 
bership in an organization. 



Frank Ryan, Billy Redding and the group 
of workingmen now in Leavenworth 
prison. 



GOVERNOR DUNNE of Illinois has 
signed extradition papers toward 
bringing Guy Biddinger from New York 
to Chicago for trial on charges of bribery 
and running a confidence game. 

Biddinger is the guy who did the star 
dictagraph work for the Burns Detective 
Agency in the McNamara cases. Accord- 
ing to States Attorney Hoyne of Chicago, 
Biddinger was crooked as a corkscrew 
or a dog's hind leg. While wearing a de- 
tective sergeant's badge in Chicago, Bid- 
dinger was a pal of and sharer with 
thieves, the state charges. Yet the ac- 
cused man was a leading witness against 



**DOTH the managers and the men 
D owe it to their own interests to 
respect the interests of the whole coun- 
try. There must be no general railway 
strike or lockout. If agreement cannot 
be otherwise reached, there must be arbi- 
tration." 

This is the line of argument popping 
up in editorials of the railroad-fed daily 
newspapers. Arbitration is the last leg 
the railroads stand on now. The deep 
call for arbitration will be sounded louder 
and louder the closer the danger of a 
strike comes. Any time we are wonder- 
ing just what is going on, whether the 
threat of strike will be more than a 
threat, we can tell exactly how near the 
railroad brotherhoods are to a strike by 
the kind of noise for arbitration made by 
the railroad-fed newspapers. When 
there's no call for arbitration, and the 
usual stories are appearing about the 
splendid organization of the railroad 
workers and "wise, intelligent, well-di- 
rected leadership" of the brotherhoods, 
we know the railroad managers have 'em 
where they want 'em. But when the 
deep guttural cry of "Arbitrate! Arbi- 
trate !" comes rolling from editorials and 
from business men in interviews on the 
news pages, then we know something s 
gone wrong. Somebody is holding out. 



THE birth control movement is being 
attacked by moving picture censors 
with curious explanations.. 

Movie censors of Chicago shut off the 
production of a film entitled "Where Are 
My Children?" with this comment: 

"Permit refused because this film tends 
to open up for general discussion a topic 
that can lead to no good and will cer- 
tainly do harm. It indicates numerous 
murders by abortion, the great fre- 
quency of the crime, and ease and safety 
with which it may be perpetrated." 

With more than 250,000 abortions and 
50,000 resulting deaths in the United 
States yearly, where is the evil in a film 
that "indicates numerous murders by 
abortion?' 1 
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THE FLAG FOLLOWS THE INVESTOR 

By Frederick C. Howe, -PL. D. 



The investor ventures forth to new 
(foreign) fields only when he has his 
country behind him. Left to the ordinary 
civil proceedings for the collection of his 
debts and the protection of his conces- 
sions, he would be at a sorry disadvant- 
age with foreign states and weaker na- 
tions. * * * The nation has become 
an insurance and collection agency for 
the investing classes. The doctrine only 
applies, however, where weak and de- 
fenseless nations are involved. This is 
the keystone of high finance. * * * It 
is the basis of the aggressive policy of 
the investing and exploiting classes. * * * 
As it works in practice, a government is 
seldom called upon to protect the lives of 
citizens in foreign countries. * * * 

The second element in the programme 
(of imperialism) is the organization of 
forces for the promotion of overseas 
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finance under the guise of promotion of 
trade. The first expression of the move- 
ment is the organization of a gigantic 
$50,000,000 international corporation, or- N 
ganized and financed by interests closely 
identified with the munition firms and 
the financing of the present war. This 
organization, as its promoters announce, 
is for the purpose of enabling the United 
States to take a larger part than hereto- 
fore in the industrial development of 
other countries where capital is needed. 
The countries where "capital is needed" 
are the weak and helpless peoples of 
Mexico, Central and South America, or 
Morocco, Tunis, Persia, Africa, China 
and the insular possessions of the U. S. 
and elsewhere. * * * 

A Patriotic Sanction. 

As happened in Europe, it is necessary 
to give a patriotic sanction to financial 
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imperialism to identify the nation with 
its programme. Wall Street can easily 
finance a dozen $50,000,000 corporations. 
But that would leave them Wall Street 
corporations. The flag would not will- 
ingly follow their investments ; the nation 
would not be a complacent collection 
agency for such questionable claimants; 
so the new international corporation is to 
include as many other interests as posr 
sible. 

Such strength is needed, the announce- 
ment says, as can only be found by arous- 
ing the interest and securing the co- 
operation of the entire country. It is 
necessary to make it a national under- 
taking and appeal to the confidence, 
enterprise and patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people. * * * 

This is the programme of preparedness 
offered by those who have monopolized 
the railroads and public-service corpora- 
tions, who have seized the iron ore, coal 
and copper deposits of the nation, who 
have enclosed the public domain (land) 
and laid their hands upon the banks and 
credit resources of the nation, and who, 
having exploited prostrate America, are 
now turning wistful eyes to the virgin 
opportunities of weak and defenseless 
peoples in other parts of the world. 

It is these that are now active in 
urging a colossal naval programme and 
a large standing army. 

The Issue That Confronts Us. 

Certain forces have been set in motion 
by the European war whose coincident 
appearance seems hardly a matter of ac- 
cident. These forces &re: 

1. The billion dollar war orders that 
have filled every available shop and fac- 
tory with the most profitable orders they 
have received in years. 

2. The agitation for preparedness in- 
volving the expenditure of billions of 
dollars for an increased army and a navy 
equal to that of the strongest European 
power. 

3. The promotion of powerful finan- 
cial organizations for foreign exploitation 
and overseas financing. 

These, as we can see, are the forces of 
imperialism. Colossal profits in muni- 
tions, the agitation for a great navy, and 
the organization of overseas trading cor- 



porations were so simultaneous in their 
appearance as to suggest cause and effect, 
especially as the classes most active in 
promoting preparedness include the lead- 
ing stockholders in the new promotion 
corporation, the munition factories, and 
banking institutions which are reaping 
such colossal profits from the present 
European war. 

Here is the same merger of interests, 
here is the same "invisible government" 
which for the past twenty years has been 
waging war on democracy. It is the 
merger responsible * * * for the monopo- 
lization of industry that menaces our life 
and our institutions. It is an old enemy 
in new clothes. It is the same merger 
(war munitions, industrial capitalists and 
financiers) that for thirty years has in- 
volved the greater powers of Europe in 
war and preparation for war. 

The. Munition Makers and Their Profits. 

Since the outbreak of the war, Euro- 
pean war orders have been placed with 
American firms in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. The profits on these orders are co- 
lossal. War securities have advanced in 
price on the stock exchange by nearly 
$1,000,000,000. This much has been added 
to the wealth of a small number of per- 
sons who had the controlling interest in 
the greater companies which have the 
important war contracts. * * * The 
largest orders have been placed with the 
Bethlehem Steel, Midvale Steel, General 
Electric, du Pont Powder, Westing- 
house Electric, and American Locomo- 
tive Companies, all closely identified with 
Wall Street interests. Hundreds of mil- 
lions have gone to lesser companies. 

Before the war Bethlehem Steel fluctu- 
ated around $40 a share. It has since 
sold as high as $600 a share, etc., etc. * * * 

One of the results of the war has been 
to identify the financial powers with the 
munition makers as in the warring na- 
tions of Europe. 

Coincident with the advance in the 
value of war stocks, the cry of unpre- 
paredness was raised against an unnamed 
power that threatened us. The cry sprang 
as if from the earth. It was born with 
the formation of various leagues for its 
promotion whose officers and promoters 
are closely identified with the great bank- 
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ing houses and munition makers of the 
East. The press echoed the hue and cry. 
The navy, which, prior to the war, was 
said to be second only to that of Great 
Britain, is now said to be that of a third 
or fourth power. The army is a paper 
army. Our coast defenses will not with- 
stand an attack. Any one of the great 
powers could land an army on our shores 
and bring us to our knees in a few weeks' 
time, and 100,000,000 people, separated 
from these powers by 3,000 miles of sea, 
would be powerless to prevent it. 

We must have a navy equal to that of 
the greatest power on earth, is the de- 
mand. Even that seems far from ade- 
quate to some. Hundreds of millions 
must be immediately spent. There must 
be a large standing army, some say, of 
400,000, others of 1,000,OQO men. Uni- 
versal conscription is insisted on* by 
some. The whole nation must devote 
itself to preparing for an invasion, no one 
knows from where, and no one knows 
quite how it will come. * * * 

No device of the munition makers of 
Europe for awakening fear, in the pro- 
motion of war scares, in the agitation to 
"scrap" existing armaments, in the lob- 
bies and press control is wanting in the 
campaign that has been systematically 
carried on for the last few months. Every 
attack on the alleged weakness of the 
army and navy can be duplicated in the 
disclosures of the tactics of the war 
traders of England and Germany. * * * 

Only a handful of congressmen have 
exposed the activities of the munition 
makers and their practices in this and 
other countries; they have shown the 
international monopoly which exists, the 
colossal profits enjoyed, and the gains to 
be expected from the thousands of mil- 
lions to be spent on the army-and-navy 
programme of the next few years. * * * 

If we give any thought to the subject 
we probably think of the makers of war 
munitions as rather unimportant con- 
cerns that sell to their respective govern- 
ments along with other private custom- 
ers. As a matter of fact, the munition 
makers form one of the most powerful 
industrial combinations in the civilized 
world. The capitalization runs into the 
thousands of millions. The companies in- 
clude among their stockholders and di- 



rectors the most powerful individuals in 
their respective countries. * * * Their 
annual contracts, even in times of peace, 
approximate a thousand million dollars. 
The profits are colossal, and the muni- 
tion makers (in peace times) approach 
very closely to a world monopoly. * * * 

Directors and stockholders of the mu- 
nition companies are closely related to 
the owners of the press in their respect- 
ive countries which are active in the pro- 
motion of preparedness and the stirring 
up of war scares. * * * 

Firms of different nationalities co- 
operate in raising war scares across each 
other's frontiers, and transmute national 
jealousies into gold for themselves. The 
German Arms and Munition Factories, 
which is not a single firm, but a group 
of firms forming an organization second 
only to Krupp, and having the Mauser 
and Dollingen Works among its mem- 
bers, wrote to its agent in Paris a year or 
two ago: 

"Get an article into one of the most 
.widely read French newspapers — the 
FIGARO if possible — to the following 
effect : 'The French Ministry of War has 
decided to accelerate considerably the 
provision of new pattern machine guns, 
and to order double the quantity at first 
intended/ " 

The news was intended for German 
consumption. * * * This and similar 
scandals were exposed by Dr. Liebknecht 
in the Reichstag and published in the 
Socialist Vorwaerts. * * * 

No other business (as the manufacture 
of war munitions) has such an easy entry 
into the public prints; no other group is 
so immune from criticism or investiga- 
tion; no other class is so eminently re- 
spectable or powerful. It is possessed of 
unlimited resources. It can maintain 
publicity agencies and propaganda or- 
ganizations for national defense, for 
peace through preparedness, for the 
maintenance of the dignity and honor of 
the nation. 

Their Patriotism. 

There is no narrow-minded patriotism, 
no insularity among the armament mak- 
ers and war traders. The whole world 
is their fatherland. The ensigns of every 
country fly from the mastheads of their 
battleships, and men of every race and 
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creed man the guns made by German, 
English, French and American. * * * 
The intelligence and the capital of the 
war traders (and munition makers) are 
for sale to the highest bidder. * * * 

Among the revelations of Dr. Lieb- 
knecht in the Reichstag a few years ago 
was the fact that preferred shares in the 
steel-plate works of Dollingen were in 
the hands of Frenchmen, who enjoyed 
the profits from the exorbitant prices 
paid by the German Government for 
armor-plates. * * * 

In the United States patriotism should 
rise to exalted heights in such companies 
as the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, and the du Pont 
Powder Trust. * * * They have been 
permitted to acquire vast iron ore, coal 
and other deposits. * * * The U. S. 
Government spends annually $240,000,- 
000 on its army and navy, a large per- 
centage of which goes to the four firms 
mentioned, which constitute the ammuni- 
tion syndicate. * * * 

In 1893 the American Armor Syndicate 
sold armor to Russia for $249 a ton, 
while at the same time it charged the 
United States $616 a ton. * * * The 
armor syndicate is active in Washington. 
In 1913 the War Department purchased 
7,000 4.7 inch shrapnel from the ammuni- 
tion ring at $25.26 each. At the same 
time the government in its own arsenal 
at Frankford was able to manufacture 
the same article for $15.45. And this 
instance of excessive profits is not the 
exception. It is the rule. * * * 

Frpm the foregoing discussion it is ap- 
parent that the people do not make war. 
War has little or nothing to do with na- 
tional ambitions; it has nothing to do 
with the desires of peoples. It is in no 
way related to their needs, their safety, 
or their lives. Wars and preparations for 



war are economic. They are born of 
privilege in politics, privilege in finance, 
privilege in trade. All other causes have 
become secondary. In many ways war is 
more selfish, more cruel, and more sense- 
less now than in any previous age in 
history. In the distribution of burdens 
it is far more unjust than it was in the 
Middle Ages. 

Privilege is as ruthless in its interna- 
tional activities as it is in domestic poli- 
tics ; as it is in Germany under the Junk- 
ers; as it is in Great Britain under the 
aristocracy; as it is in Russia and 
Austria; as it is in the United States 
* * * The ruling classes supported 
armed rebellion in Ulster. And privilege 
has not hesitated to go to similar lengths 
in (Ludlow) Colorado, in West Virginia, 
in city after city where its power was 
challenged by the community. * * * 

People do not want war. War springs 
from causes wholly outside the lives, in- 
terests, and feelings of the people. * * * 
The present European war was not made 
by the people. In none of the warring 
nations were the people considered, in 
none of the countries was there any dis- 
cussion. * * * Tens of millions of 
men have been taken from their homes 
and sent to the trenches for reasons 
which have not been explained to them 
or by virtue of secret alliances in whose 
making and as to whose propriety the 
people had no voice. * * * Wars are 
made by irresponsible monarchy * * * by 
privileged interests, by financiers, by 
commercial groups seeking private profit 
in foreign lands. Wars are made in the 
dark behind closed doors. 

(This article is composed of extracts from 
"Why War?" by Frederic C. Howe, Ph. D„ 
the best book giving the economic causes of 
war that has yet appeared. The book is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
and sells for $1.50 net It is worth nearly all 
the other books on the war combined. Ask 
for it at your public library, or order a copy.) 
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{F Col. M. M. Mulhall, who for teti 
years was lobbyist and field worker 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and who in June, 1913, 
created so much consternation among the 
politicians of this country by his dis- 
closures made before the Washington 
Overman lobby investigation committee, 
were to take the stump this campaign, he 
could flood the country with a wealth of 
illuminating facts, backed up by over 
200,000 letters, that would show the work- 
ing class just who runs this "free" repub- 
lican United States of America. 

Some of you may still fondly believe 
that we possess a representative govern- 
ment, a government representing the 
People. But the letters of Col. Mulhall 
prove beyond the whisper of a doubt, that 
we possess only government of, for and 
by, the capitalist class today. 

The Review staff had the pleasure of 
several visits with Col. Mulhall during 
his recent trip to Chicago and our hope is 
that his volume of letters and other docu- 
ments may be printed in book form be- 
fore the coming fall and that every work- 
ingman who can afford to buy one will 
possess himself of a copy. These letters 
show your better than we ever can just 
what the producing class is up against 
today. 

Col. Mulhall claims that: the National 
Association of Manufacturers is com- 
posed of a membership of 350 organiza- 
tions embracing 4,000 individual mem- 
bers, employing more than 5,000,000 
persons and representing a capital of $10,- 
000,000,000. It claims to be a non-poli- 
tical business and trade organization. 

But that for more than ten years it has 
secretly played an important and gen- 
erally decisive part in promoting labor 
and general business legislation favorable 
to its own interests ; and, 

The N. A. M., together with a "paper 
organization" called the National Council 
for Industrial Defense, also maintained a 
lobby at Washington for the purpose of 
defeating all legislation hostile to the 



interests of this group of manufacturers, 
and that for these purposes, against the 
interests of the working class, it has al- 
ways managed to secure control of the 
committee on labor and the committee on 
the judiciary of both the senate and the 
house of representatives. 

Col. Mulhall said: "The generals of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers are the multi-millionaires — the steel, 
oil, hardware, banking, railway and other 
great corporations — and its corporals the 
political bosses and ward heelers of the 
big cities." 

According to letters in the possession 
of Col. Mulhall it was the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers that has killed 
all eight-hour legislation ever since its 
inception. It has been long known by 
the people on the Inside, as the great- 
est strike-breaking and labor-crushing 
agency in the world. From 1909 to 1912 
with John W. Kirby, Jr., as president; 
Geo. S. Boudinot, secretary, and John 
Phillip Bird, general-manager of the lobby 
and strike-breaking agencies, the organi- 
zation perfected and enlarged the ramifi- 
cations of its strike-breaking departments. 

In 1905, during the strike all over the 
country between the job printers and the 
bosses' organization, Col. Mulhall was 
advised that the center of the fight would 
occur in New York and in Philadelphia 
and that if the strike could be broken at 
these two points and an "open shop" es- 
tablished in them, this would mean a ten- 
hour day and the destroying of the print- 
ers' unions all over the country. A big 
bunch of money was paid over to hire 
thugs to break up all meetings of the 
printers for the purpose of organization 
and to buy over the police. 

The St. Louis shoe strike of 1907, in 
which the workers went out against the 
piece-work system, for higher wages, etc., 
etc., was broken by bribe money freely 
used at the instance of members of the 
N. A. M. 

Their work in the Danbury Hatters' 
strike is too well understood to need 
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much comment. It is generally known, 
however, that the N. A. M. not only broke 
the strike, but backed the manufacturers 
in securing the heaviest judgment ever 
returned against any union. This judg- 
ment resulted in the attachment of small 
bank accounts of the union men and 
forced many of them to lose their homes. 
This was one of the greatest blows ever 
delivered against union labor in this coun- 
try. The A. F. of L. has already raised 
thousands of dollars to help the Danbury 
Hatters in an effort to save as many of 
these little homes as possible, while the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and their work of putting the state and 
the government on record against the 
working class, goes merrily on. 

But the N. A. M. did not confine its 
activities alone to labor difficulties. That 
William Howard Taft was the presiden- 
tial nominee of the N. A. M., and that this 
organization felt that he would best serve 
the interests of its members, who could 
hope for a willing servant in the highest 
office in the United States, the following 
quotation from a letter written on June 
24, 1912, by Ferd C. Schwedtman, chair- 
man, assistant to John W. Kirby, Jr., 
president of the N. A. M., will attest : 

Mr. John Kirby, Jr., 

My dear Mr. Kirby: 

First let me congratulate you upon 
your nomination of President Taft. 



Since you have nominated him so suc- 
cessfully, you will, no doubt, also elect 
him successfully, at least this is my 
great hope and wish. I haven't seen 
the platform in detail, but I am con- 
fident that under the conditions it is 
as good as could be expected and that 
you and your able lieutenants are in no 
small measure responsible for the vari- 
ous planks affecting our activities. I 
note with interest that Workmen's 
Compensation Legislation is covered in 
the platform. 

Col. Mulhall understands that the rea- 
son the findings of the investigation com- 
mittee were never reported upon was be- 
cause almost as much bribery, treachery 
and anti-labor activity were proven in one 
of the old political parties as in the other. 
"The Invisible Government is as power- 
ful today as it was in the summer of 1913 
when the Senate Committee undertook 
the investigation upon President Wilson's 
complaint against the lobby. In fact, it 
is making a supreme effort this year to 
clinch its hold on Washington and the 
life of the Nation." Col. Mulhall con- 
tinued : 

"In a sense the Invisible Government 
is not my story at all. The men who con- 
stitute it have written its history in their 
own signed letters and documents. Many 
of their authors are today candidates and 
nominees for election to high office in 
Washington." 



A Disgraceful Episode 



ON Friday, May 5, 1916, there oc- 
curred in the United States 
House of Representatives an in- 
cident which is well calculated 
to fill us with a sense of shame, and must 
redound to the discredit of all concerned. 
The House had under consideration the 
Porto Rico bill containing a provision 
for the disfranchisement of about three- 
fourths of its male population of voting 
age. In speaking against this provision 
of the bill Congressman London threw 
the House into a tumult of excitement 
by saying: 

"I say you assassinate the rights of 
these Porto Ricans by depriving three- 
fourths of those people of the right of 



franchise, and I will tell you what you t 
are accomplishing. You will be the cause 
of organised insurrection in Porto Rico. 
Three-fourths of the working people who 
will be disfranchised will have the right to 
use the revolver and mil have the right to 
use violence and will have the right to kill 
governors. Do you deny a man the right , 
to press his views through civilized meth- 
ods, through the medium of the ballot? 
He has the right to use every weapon at 
his command and every protection. The 
man whose vote you take away will have 
the right to put the knife of an assassin 
into the heart of any man who attempts to * 
govern him against his will" 
The debate on the Porto Rico bill was , 
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suspended and the House entered upon 
an excited discussion as to what to do 
with the recreant Congressman, whose 
utterances were characterized by Mr. 
Austin of Tennessee, a Democrat of light 
and leading, as "a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican Congress. ,, This characterization 
was undoubtedly correct. But only in 
the sense that it was a disgrace to the 
American Congress to have to be re- 
minded that according to the American 
theory of government the sanction of 
governmental power rests in the consent 
of the governed, and that where that 
sanction is wanting the "governed" have 
the right to use all means at their com- 
mand in order to overthrow the in- 
iquitous government. But Mr. Austin 
did not mean it exactly that way. What 
he meant to say was that the affirmation 
of this doctrine — which is the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence — by one 
of its members was a disgrace to the 
American Congress. He therefore ex- 
pressed the very laudable wish to be able 
to move the expulsion of London from 
the House. And in default of such 
power he desired to have London made 
to apologize for thus "insulting" the 
House, in which desire many of Mr. Aus- 
tin's colleagues, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, heartily and vociferously joined. 
Which was surely disgrace enough. 

But here something even more dis- 
graceful happened— disgraceful not only 
to the American Congress, but also to the 
American Socialist movement. The 
Socialist Congressman, instead of insist- 
ing on his rights, and making the most 
of his opportunity to confound the Bour- 
bons of the House by teaching them a 
lesson in American history and American 
governmental theory, actually apologized. 
And not only that, he actually went back 
on himself, denying that he ever uttered 
the words in which he should haye 
gloried. And all this in such a miser- 
ably abject way that the reading of the 
printed record of this scene is sickening 
and disheartening beyond measure. 

What has happened to London? This 
is a riddle which will puzzle all those who 
knoW'feim, and who have watched his 
hitherto tnanful course in the House of 
Representatives. Whatever we may 
think of London's views on certain sub- 



jects, surely London is no coward. Why, 
then, this abject pater peccavi? 

Perhaps we may find the key to this 
riddle in the attitude of the Socialist 
press towards this incident. Not merely 
the reptile Socialist press, but the Social- 
ist press that counts. In speaking of 
the incident, the New York Volkszeitung 
said, editorially, that London could not 
have said the words which we italicized 
above, for had he actually have said them 
he would have been no Socialist. 

This sounds amazing, incredible. But 
it is so writ in black on white in the edi- 
torial columns of the Volkszeitung of May 
9, A. D. 1916. And there is no doubt that 
the Volkszeitung states what might be 
considered the official American Socialist 
opinion on this subject. It seems that 
the cancer of legalism has so eaten into 
the marrow of our bones that we have 
left even "Section Six" behind. That 
section referred only to the United 
States, where we have manhood suffrage. 
The right to use "illegal" means against 
their oppressors was still, tacitly at least, 
reserved to those who are deprived of 
the right to vote. But in the meantime 
our legalistic doctrine ha5 evidently re- 
ceived an important extension : The right 
to use "illegal" means is forbidden — ac- 
cording to this improved "Socialist'* 
Code — even to those who have no other 
means at their disposal, those who cannot 
use "political action" because they have 
no political rights. 

It seems that was this official socialist 
doctrine of legalism that made London 
eat his words so abjectly. At first Lon- 
don thoughtlessly followed his socialist 
and revolutionary instinct and courage- 
ously reminded the House of what used 
to be good democratic doctrine and should 
still be good socialist doctrine. But Mr. 
Austin of Tennessee reminded him that 
what was good democratic doctrine once 
was no longer, that it was in fact a 
"disgrace" to an alleged democratic Con- 
gress to have it uttered within its sacred 
precincts. Whereupon London evidently, 
recalled that the Bourbon members of 
Tennessee were in possession not only of 
the true modern Democratic doctrine, but 
also of the true modern Socialist, or at 
least American Socialist, doctrine, and 
he hastened to eat his words. 
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We have enough confidence in Con- 
gressman London's courage to believe 
that he would have defied the Bourbons 
of the House and taken the consequences. 
But he evidently did not have the cour- 
age to defy the Bourbons of his own 
party. What cowed him was undoubtedly 
the thought that he might be expressing 



doctrines which were irregular, hetero- 
dox, "revolutionary," from the official 
socialist point of view. 

This makes the episode perhaps less 
disgraceful for Congressman London, but 
so much more so for the socialist move- 
ment of this country. — L. B. B., in The 
Nezv Review. 



Socialism in tke Plant World 
By ELIZA FRANCES ANDREWS 



THERE are probably few people, even 
among Socialists, who are aware 
that the principles of cooperation and 
collectivism have been carried, by 
certain races of the plant population of the 
world, to a state of perfection unap- 
proached in human society. Following the 
guidance of nature, these unconscious 
Socialist comrades of ours have met the 
simple requirement of their lives by devel- 
oping a system of cooperation in which the 
division of labor is so perfectly adjusted, 
and the individual is so completely identi- 
fied with the community that no one but an 
expert botanist ever thinks of drawing the 
line between them. 

Take, for instance, a sunflower, an 
oxeye daisy, or any kind of a flower cluster 
like that shown here and probably 
ninety-nine people out of one hundred 
would unhesitatingly pronounce it a single 
blossom. But examine it more closely, and 
you will see that the little button in the 



? 
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Fig. 1. A single (so-called) flower of cosmos, showing 
(a) the ring of conspicuous ray flowers that serve to 
attract the visits of insects, and (b) the obscure cluster 
of productive flowers in the center. 



center is composed of a number of tiny 
flowers so closely united that the com- 
munity and its members could not exist 
separately. Each individual blossom has 
all its parts complete — the miniature pouch . 
containing the unripe seed, surrounded by 
a ring of little stalked bodies bearing the 
yellow powder called pollen, which is nec- 
essary to the maturing of the seed. These 
are enclosed in the protecting circle of col- 
ored leaves or petals called a corolla — here 
united into a small cup or tube which 
envelopes them so closely that it may be 
necessary to slit it open with a pin^ in order 
to see what is inside. 

I suppose most people who read this 
paper know — every farmer certainly ought 
to know — that unless some of the pollen 
from the stamens, as the little stalked 
bodies are called, reaches the interior of 
the seed case, the plant could never set a 
seed. This, we know, is the most impor- 
tant industry of plant life, and hence these 
modest little flowers that can hardly be 
recognized for what they are, without the 
aid of a magnifying glass, may be regarded 
as the productive laborers of the com- 
munity. 

Examine now the showy ring of bright 
petal-like bodies that surround the obscure 
little group of productive workers, and you 
will probably fipd that they have neither 
seed case nor pollen ; or at best, that either 
the one or -the other is wanting, so that as 
a rule they cannot set seed, but are for 
show and display only. "Aristocrats and 
deadbeats" you will say. But no, not a bit 
of it. They represent the class of workers 
not engaged in directly productive labor, 
such as teachers, physicians, authors, ed- 
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itors, lecturers, actors, artists, and the like, 
whom Comrade Haywood classifies, in a 
back number of the Review, as "the scum 
of the proletariat," but who are really just 
as necessary to the well-being of society as 
the carpenters, the farmers, the miners, or 
even Comrade Haywood himself — as the 
evidence of our Socialist plant friends will 
clearly show. 

Every farmer, every gardener and nur- 
seryman — everybody, in short, who has 
anything to do with the cultivation and 
breeding of plants, will tell you that those 
individuals which are impregnated with 
pollen from a different flower, of better 
still, from a different plant of the same 
species, produce better and more abundant 
crops of seed and fruit than when closely 
inbred with their kindred on the same shoot 
— just as human beings deteriorate by con- 
tinued intermarriages in the same family. 
To prevent this interbreeding, various con- 
trivances are provided by nature, the com- 
monest of which is that the seed cases and 
the pollen sacs are either borne by different 
flowers on the same plant, as in the oaks 
and pines, or on different plants, as in the 
sassafras, the paper mulberry, and the com- 
mon hop. 

Since plants cannot move about from 
place to place, one of the chief problems 
they have to solve is how to get the pollen 
carried from one flower to another. In 
many cases the transportation is effected 
by the wind, but thic is a very wasteful and 
uncertain method. Like our own stupid 
competitive system under capitalism, it 
compels the plant to expend an unnecessary 
amount of energy in the manufacture of 
pollen that is lost in the process of distri- 
bution just as a large part of the product 
of human labor is wasted in profits to the 
useless middlemen who pluck the consumer 
at every tunr. 

Some of the higher plants have checked 



this waste by various devices for enlisting 
the aid of insects, which are much more re- 
liable and economical carriers than the 
blind forces of nature, such as wind and 
water. For the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of these useful visitors to the sweets 
prepared for them, the brilliant petals of 
flowers, like the rose and the lily, have been 
developed. But the production of these 
advertising accessories is itself an expen- 
sive and exhausting process, and certain of 
our plant . comrades, like the asters, the 
chrysanthemums, the "black-eyed-Susans," 
and others of the great sunflower family, to 
which they belong, have developed the sys- 
tem of cooperation and division of labor 
described at the beginning of this paper, 
by which one set of advertising agents is 
made to serve the needs of the whole com- 
munity. By this means the cost of jdistri- 
bution is greatly diminished in comparison 
with the wasteful process where each indi- 
vidual flower has to do its own advertising. 
The difference in efficiency of the two 
systems — individualist and ' collectivist — is 
strikingly illustrated by the rarity of such 
flowers as the rose, the lily, and the orchid, 
in a state of nature, as compared with the 
overwhelming abundance of the cooper- 
ative brotherhoods of the sunflower family, 
which constitute one-seventh of all the 
thousands of species that make up the 
greater part of the plant population of the 
globe. Another very significant fact is that 
this widespread race, which was conven- 
iently associated by the old school of bot- 
anists into one group, under the general 
name of "Composite" on account of the 
compound or "composite" nature of their 
flowers, is now, by the unanimous consent 
of modern botanists, placed at the head of 
the vegetable kingdom, and is recognized, 
like man in the animal kingdom, as the 
highest product of evolution yet attained 
in the plant world. 
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It Has Four Cardinal Points' 



First — It accepts the principle that the 
interests, of the working class and of the 
employing class are irreconcilably op- 
posed. In accepting this principle, the 
Industrial Unionist gives the lie to the 
nation which dominates the ordinary trade 
or craft union, namely, that the interests 
of the two classes are harmonious. 

That the poverty of the working class 
is due to the fact that labor power being 
a commodity is becoming increasingly 
evident. The working man's wage is sim- 
ply the price of the commodity he must 
sell to the employers in order to live, and 
this price represents only a very small 
pprtion of the wealth produced by him in 
the service of the capitalist class. 

Modern society is made up of wage 
workers, who perform all the necessary 
labor, and capitalist owners of the means 
of life, who appropriate the bulk of La- 
bor's product. The interests of the two 
sections are NOT the same. The one 
toils and produces, the other idles and ap-' 
propriates. The one receives wages 
enough only to enable it to work, the 
other pays wages out of previous surplus 
produce and gets them back again a hun- 
dredfold. The one has no means of pro- 
duction, the other has all the means of 
production. The working class alone is 
necessary, and should rule society and in- 
dustry ; the capitalist class is unnecessary, 
and should, therefore, be abolished. 

Between the two there exists a class 
struggle, continuous and bitter. Capital is 
organized to maintain^ and extend its 
sway, while Labor's ranks present the ap- 
pearance of a disorganized rabble, trade 
unionism helping the confusion by keep- 
ing the workers divided along craft lines. 
Industrial unionism seeks to organize and 
unite all wage-earners in order to pursue 
the class truggle to an end intelligently 
and relentlessly. 

Second — Industrial unionism holds that 
there should be one union for all workers. 
Only by this means can the encroach- 
ments of the capitalist class upon the sub- 
sistence of the workers be met. 



The necessity for a single union is ren- 
dered imperative by the economic condi- 
tions of our time. Modern industry has 
given rise to a set of conditions wherein 
several trades or crafts become united un- 
der the sway of one capitalist master or 
group of masters. A large industrial plant 
may be owned by one man, but where 
such a plant involves the work of different 
sorts of craftsmen, these craftsmen 
(where unions exist) are divided, not 
united. It is a common thing for half-a- 
dozen unions to be represented in one 
establishment. 

Furthermore, throughout the depart- 
ments of production today it will gener- 
ally be found that, where different groups 
of men are arranged, or rather divided, 
into different unions, each union enters 
into an agreement that conflicts with the 
agreements entered into by almost every 
other union. One trade signs an agree- 
ment that will expire in January, another 
union will accept one binding them until 
March* while another body will tie itself 
up until November, and so on. Thus un- 
ionism of the old style has brought about 
a state of almost inextricable confu- 
sion. Whenever one trade section goes 
upon strike, the other sections in the same 
industrial department remain at work, and 
thus help the employers to defeat the ef- 
forts of their fellows on the street. Un- 
der the banner of trade unionism whole- 
sale blacklegging takes place. We could 
fill this leaflet (and many others) with in- 
stances to prove this. When, for exam- 
ple, the pattern-makers are on strike in 
one town, the patternmakers remain at 
work in other towns, and produce. pat- 
terns which can easily be transported to 
the scene of thj strike to enable the mold- 
ers to blackleg as well. 

Industrial unionism seeks to organize 
the workers into a union which is de- 
signed to embrace every industry in the 
land. What we aim at is not a TRADE 
but a CLASS union ; not a loose federa- 
tion of craft unions, but a single union 
under a single constitution, and composed 
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of industrial departments, each of which 
shall include many and closely-related 
grades of labor. This is the only real em- 
bodiment of the idea of solidarity of la- 
bor. Under such a form of organization 
"an injury to one would be regarded as an 
injury to all," and rightly so. The capi- 
talists strive to drive the wages of the 
workers down to the standard of the low- 
est-paid man, and strive to depress the 
wages of the lowest-paid man still lower. 
The cost of female labor becomes the 
standard to which the cost of male labor 
continually tends, just as the cost of a 
Chinese proletarian or wage-slave be- 
comes the level to which the cost of the 
European worker's subsistence gradually 
falls. The industrial union would permit 
of and promote the strike of a whole in- 
dustry, embracing many crafts, or, if nec- 
essary, the strike of a whole series of 
industries, in order to defend the workers, 
or to promote their interests. The indus- 
trial union is a class union. 

Third — the advocates of industrial un- 
ionism hold that the ultimate and never- 
to-be-forgotten object of the working 
men's industrial movement must be to 
seize and to hold as their own collective 
property, all the means of production. 

Capitalism, even for the highest paid 
worker, is a system of robbery and a so- 
cial crime. Its main feature, private or 
class ownership of the -materials and in- 
struments of production, is the outcome 
of successive acts of theft by the ruling 
class of the past, and is the means where- 
by the capitalists force the workers to 
hand over their labor power for a pittance. 
Capitalism condemns the worker to the 



life of a slave, whose burden becomes 
heavier, and whose reward grows ever 
smaller. Never will the workers be mas- 
ters of their products until they are mas- 
ters of the tools. To that consummation 
society must move. Rapidly and inevita- 
bly the industries of the land are becom- 
ing centralized in fewer and fewer hands, 
while the labor of the wage-slaves in field 
or factory, in workshop, mill and mine, 
becomes more co-operative and inter- 
linked than ever. Industrial unionism pre- 
pares the way for and lays the sure foun- 
dation of the Socialist Republic, by pro- 
ducing a working class industrially organ- 
ized throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and round the globe. 

Industrial unionism combines the work- 
ers that they may run the plants them- 
selves, that they may directly control the 
various industries under the truest form 
of democracy. Under the new economic 
regime, the central directing authority 
will be a parliament of industry, com- 
posed of representatives of the various 
departments of production, and will be 
elected from below. 

Fourth — industrial unionism, based as 
it is on the fact of the class struggle, pro- 
motes the political unity of labor by 
achieving labor's industrial unity. The 
new union will establish itself simply as 
the economic organization of the work- 
ing class, it will proclaim the necessity for 
political as well as industrial unity, it will 
marshal the workers on the field of indus- 
# try, and, by that means, raise their ability 
for unified action against capital in 
the arena of politics. — The Maoriland 
Worker. 
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THIS picture shows how 
the productive workers 
support the idlers and their 
servants today. The war in 
Europe could not last six 
months if men still made 
things by the old hand 
method instead of by ma- 
chine, because the soldiers 
would all starve to death. 
But factory and machine 
production make it possible 
for one hard-working man 
or woman to support half a 
dozen people. 

But we productive work- 
ers believe in DIVIDING 
UP the work with the peo- 
ple who are riding on our 
backs. If every healthy adult 
worked four hours a day and 
stopped making profits for 
the OWNING class, all 
could enjoy the comforts 
and luxuries of life. This is 
what socialists and indus- 
trial unionists want to do. 



THE LIES WE BELIEVE 

By JOHN RANDOLPH 

WHERE do you get your ideas, You get your ideas from the men who 
you workingmen and working work beside you, whom you talk to on 
women, who feed and clothe the street cars, in the barber shops and 
and shelter the world; who saloons. And these men and women are 
transport the food from the farms to the fed up on the lies printed in the news- 
cities, who mine the coal and make the papers and in the magazines and in the 
wheels go round? Where do you get books and which are taught in the pub- 
your ideas? lie schools. 

You get your ideas from your school In any age the ideas of people in gen- 

teachers and your preachers, from the cral are the ideas of the ruling class, the 

newspapers and the magazines and from ideas that will benefit the people who rule 

the books that are written — and praised the people who work, 

because they teach you things that are Almost everybody believes in "hon- 

not true. esty" so far as workingmen^^^ con- 
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cerned. We have all been taught all our 
lives that an honest workingman is some- 
thing praiseworthy and noble. Nobody 
but the rebels, who have always been 
people whom nobody with property re- 
spects at all, nobody but these rebels has 
ever said that it was wrong for a man 
to take all the things the wage workers 
make. That sort of graft is respectable. 
But if a workingman stuffed a hundred 
links of sausage in the Armour packing 
plant and carried away two pounds of 
sausage in his pockets for his own dinner, 
he would be arrested and put into jail. 
But folks think it is all right for one man 
to make and another man take the sau- 
sage. 

Our teachers and college professors 
tell us that if we are honest and hard- 
working and economical we can all save 
up enough to get rich. If a school teacher 
or a college professor taught us the truth 
and said that a man who works for wages 
couldn't support a family and save up 
$20,000 in a thousand years, would be 
fired from his job because he didn't teach 
what the owning class wants us to believe. 

The incident of Scott Nearing and his 
removal from the University of Penn- 
sylvania because he showed that the av- 
erage worker gets only five or six hun- 
dred dollars a year in wages, is too re- 
cent for us to forget what happens to 
college professors who see things and tell 
them. His students would naturally de- 
cide that if a workingman earned only 
$500 a year he couldn't save $20,000 in 
less than forty years if he slept in the 
streets and wore fig leaves for clothing 
and lived on free lunches. 

And you know and I know what would 
happen to the man who tried to live on 
Free (?) Lunches, or who was reduced 
to wearing Fig Leaves instead of coats 
and trousers. 

Do you know that it is only a man or 
a woman with exceptional brains who 
can read between the lines of the news- 
papers and see the truth? Do you know 
that it takes more brain than most of us 
have to think for ourselves? 

When you are taught to think and to 
do all the things that will make you a "con- 
tented," "industrious," "honest" wage 
worker all your life, so that your boss may 
take your products and pile up profits and 



wealth, and when you see everybody kow- 
towing to your boss and praising your hon- 
est, industrious efforts so long as you do 
not rebel, it is hard to spit in the face of 
respectability and fight. But as long as 
we do not fight we shall keep on making 
profits and dividends and remain wage 
slaves. 

Just now I think if you will watch the 
newspapers and the magazines you will see 
one of the most interesting phenomena of 
your lives. You can see "public opinion" 
manufactured right before your nose. You 
can see how the ruling, or capitalist, class 
has decided that it needs something and 
wants something that it never thought of 
wanting two years ago, and how it is going 
to make us workingmen and women howl 
for it, too. 

This is something that is going to be a 
very bad thing for the working class. If 
the capitalist class gets what it wants, it 
will mean that one of the few liberties left 
to us "free" (?) Americans will be taken 
away from us. It will mean that every 
man and woman in America will be ticketed 
and watched from the cradle to the grave, 
and that the young men will be forced into 
the army. 

It will mean that every workingman will 
be forced to train to fight for and die for 
the property interests of the very class, 
the employing class, which exploits him, 
which keeps him a poverty-stricken, prop- 
ertyless wage-worker. 

You and every other able-bodied work- 
ingman will have to give up two years or 
three years of your lives to training and 
working in the army, so that when the cap- 
italist class decides to go down and take 
the rest of Mexico, you will be ready to 
give up your lives to protect the big ranches 
of Hearst or the oil wells of Rockefeller or 
the mines of the Guggenheims. 

You will have to fight to gain more oil 
wells, more land, more mines for those who 
have already robbed the United States of 
these natural resources. 

The capitalists in this country have de- 
cided to make a big bid for world markets 
and for the natural resources of those 
countries not already modernized. And so 
we are all going to become patriotic. 

During the past few months we have 
noticed with pleasure that the working 
class was not enthusiastic over a proposed 
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war with Mexico, or over a larger army 
and navy. But the ruling class, with the 
help of its public servants, the press, the 
pulpit, the school and college, is going to 
flood that press with lies that will make the 
whole world believe that we workers are 
demanding "Preparedness," a bigger army 
and navy, and — ultimately — universal con- 
scription or universal military service. By 
"universal" we mean universal for the 
workers. The owning class can always be 
exempted from the disagreeable things of 
life. 

The capitalist class imports gunmen in 
times of strike; it uses the militia to pro- 
tect strike-breakers. It may employ 
soldiers in the factories, mines and mills, 
at a price so low as to break up the unions 
or to break a strike. 

And the papers and magazines will be 
declaring within the next few months that 
ive want all this. People scattered all over 
the country will read of the great Pre- 
paredness parades and the "enthusiasm" of 
the Man Who Toils, and before we know 
it, half the working class will read these 
things and believe them and begin to root 
for Preparedness themselves. 

This is an idea and a movement being 
deliberately manufactured by the capital- 
istic class because it wants a great army 
and a great navy to further its own inter- 
ests. 

When you read that 200,000 people pa- 
raded in a demonstration for Predaredness 
in Chicago on June 3rd, you will not know 
that men marched for fear of losing their 
jobs, or on the threat of a "lay-off" or of 
being "docked'' for the day in wages. 

You will not know that the newspapers 
deliberately over-stated the size of the pa- 
rade, nor that the line of march was re- 
duced to something over a mile so that 
every inducement should be given the "em- 
ployees" to parade, that those who prom- 
ised to march were given the whole day as 
a holiday. 

OUR COUNTRY 

Now, I want to say right here that I am 
willing to fight for my country — when I get 
it, and I am willing to fight right now to 
get a country that will be our country, a 
real country of, for and by workingmen 
and women. But until we have a country 
of our own, until we have a country that 
guarantees security from want, a job if we 



want it, a home /to live in, an income for 
our old age, equal opportunity for all to 
work and produce things and to secure the 
value of our products — until we have such 
a country, I think the only thing worth 
fighting for is a chance to get it. 

We must stand for Preparedness for the 
coming working class struggle, which is 
the only struggle worth while. Today the 
working class has no country. It has noth- 
ing on earth but its strength, which it has 
to sell for wages — in order to live. And 
the workers cannot always find a boss — a 
place to sell this laboring power. They 
cannot always find a job at which to make 
profits for somebody else. 

One of the other decent and intelligent 
things Prof. Scott Nearing did, for which 
the capitalist class could not forgive him, 
was to point out that the laws and the Gov- 
ernment were made to protect profits be- 
fore they protected the lives of the workers. 

The Government will back up the banker 
or the land owner who wants to take back 
his land from the farmer who cannot pay 
his mortgage on it. It will take away the 
crop of the farm tenant, who produced the 
crop, and turn it over to the landowner, 
without first seeing that the producer has 
enough to eat. 

The Government and the judges and the 
laws are here to support your employer, 
who turns you out without a job, homeless 
and penniless, in order that he may be sure 
to make his own profits which you earned 
and your boss appropriates. 

The Government does nothing for you 
who work. It does everything for profits 
and profit-takers. It assures the capitalist 
of his profits. It offers and gives you abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Let a dozen strikers threaten to burn the 
factory of their boss — the police and the 
militia will jump to the scene to protect 
property. Let a dozen miners be entombed 
in a mine thru the criminal negligence of 
the mine owners — the State will rush to 
the aid of the mine owner to see that fires 
in the mine do not cause any loss of prop- 
erty, while they will allow the entombed 
miners to die. 

The Government of this country and of 
every other "civilized" country in the 
world today is a government of and for 
the property owners only. Property, profits 
and dividends are its only consideration. 
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The life df the worker is considered only 
when it involves profits. Now that the 
capitalist class has declared itself for Pre- 
paredness, it may be that the Government 
will provide some means of producing 
healthier, stronger, more able workingmen 
because the ruling class needs strong 
soldiers to fight in its interests. 

ALL GOVERNMENTS ALIKE 

At the root, all capitalist governments 
are alike. They may vary in some of their 
branches, or statutes, or minor forms, but 
they function in the same way. All these 
Governments- will go to the same lengths 
to keep your class, and my class, in subjec- 
tion. 

One capitalist government is not worse 
than another. People point to the Ger- 
man naval officer who blew up a hospital 
ship lying at anchor and say that this is 
more brutal than anything that the English 
government would do. 

And then came the Irish rebellion and 
our wounded comrades were held up to be 
shot for treason against their enemies' 
government. And you and I can look back 
a few pages and see the lieutenants of John 
D. Rockefeller murdering men, women and 
children in Ludlow, Colorado, with the 
connivance of the State. 

Which is worse? Aren't they all alike? 
Are they not all the enemies of the work- 
ing class of the world? 



Last week I read the words of a mil- 
lionaire Chicago patriot who was for "Pre- 
paredness and America All the Time," But 
I could not forget that only two months 
ago he was hiring Mexican factory workers 
to put in the places of his own American 
workers making binder twine. 

He wants Preparedness and an army in 
Yucatan to help him get a monopoly of 
the sisal industry there. He wants Amer- 
ican working class soldiers to help him 
clinch the slavery of the Indian sisal work- 
ers in Mexico. 

But what does he say and what does 
"Our" Country and "Our" Government 
have to say when he imports "foreign" 
wage workers to take our jobs in time of 
strike? Or at any other time? Where 
does Americanism come in then? 

An I. W. W. boy wrote us that since 
the war began a foreign government has 
placed soldiers in the factories to work 
beside men and women who were getting 
union wages. The soldier got six pence an 
hour. Any soldier that rebelled was taken 
out and shot. Soldiers can be used in 
more than one way. 

Imperialism is here in America today. 
It is growing by leaps and bounds. Don't 
be carried away by it. Explain it to your 
shopmates and fight the tide all you can. 

And educate and organize for the day 
when we shall be strong enough to seize 
control of the means of production and 
distribution for the working class! 
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The House Fly as a Carrier of Diseases 
By HENNYDENA NEDERD 



IT IS an old story that about the com- 
monest things we know the least and 
the house fly does not mark an excep- 
tion of this rule. When L. O. Howard 
and C. L. Marlatt began in 1895 to work 
on the subject of household insects, they 
discovered that very few of the species 
found so abundantly in households were 
included in the museum collections. 
There would be a large series of a rare 
beetle from Brazil, but no specimens of 
the common house cockroach, for exam- 
ple ; and when they began to look into the 
literature of the subject they learned that 
published accounts were even more scarce 
than the specimens in the collections. 

People have altogether too long con- 
sidered the house fly as a harmless 
creature, or at the most, simply a nui- 
sance. While scientific researches have 
shown that it is a most dangerous creature 
from the standpoint of disease, and while 
popular opinion is rapidly being educated 
to the same point, the retention of the 
name "house fly" is considered inadvis- 
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able as perpetuating in some degree the 
old ideas. 

The name of "typhoid fly" will there- 
fore be used in the following lines as a 
substitute for the name "house fly" now 
in general use, as proposed by L. O. How- 
ard, an expert on our subject. Strictly 
speaking, the term "typhoid fly" is open 
to some objection as conveying the erro- 
neous idea that this fly is solely responsi- 
ble for the spread of typhoid, but, consid- 
ering that the creature is dangerous from 
every point of view and that it is an im- 
portant element in the spread of typhoid, 
it seems advisable to give it a name which 
is almost wholly justified and which con- 
veys in itself the idea of serious disease. 

The popular belief is that the little flies 
one occasionally sees on the window pane, 
grow and become the large flies that are 
so numerous. This is a mistake; no fly, 
after it leaves the puparium, grows at all. 
To be correct, no insects grow after the 
last molt; in fact, insects can grow only 
by casting their skins, and none of the in- 
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sects having what is called a perfect meta- 
morphosis, casts the skin after reaching 
the imago or winged stage. 

The typhoid fly will breed in almost any 
fermenting organic matter, but it is safe 
to say that under ordinary city or town 
conditions, more than ninety per cent of 
flies present in houses have come from 
horse stables or their neighborhood. Next 
to horse manure the typhoid fly is at- 
tracted to human excreta, and not only 
visits it wherever possible for food, but 
lays its eggs upon it and lives during its 
larval life within it. It will not only do 
this in the latrines of army camps, or in 
the open box privies of rural districts and 
small villages, but also upon chance drop- 
pings in the field or in the back alleyways 
of cities, as repeatedly shown experiment- 
ally in Washington, D. C. 

In the course of his investigations of 
conditions in small towns with especial 
reference to the hookworm disease, Stiles 
has found that in cotton-mill towns, for 
example, the privies may be a much more 
important breeding place of flies than the 
manure piles, for you may have 250 un- 
cared-for privies and perhaps only one or 
even no manure pile. And there are com- 
munities also where horses are scarce and 
pigs are numerous. Stiles has seen great 
accumulations of pig manure fairly 
swarming with fly larvae. Fermenting 
vegetable refuse from the kitchen must 
also be considered as a dangerous breed- 
ing place for flies. 

Each female fly lays on the average 
120 eggs, or perhaps more, at a time and 
may lay several times. The eggs are very 
small; they are all long, ovoid in shape 
and glistening white. The eggs hatch 
after eight hours, while the 3 larva stages 
take about five days, followe4 by the 
transformation to pupa, when it takes 
about three to four days to the adult fly. 
According to weather conditions, the 
time between the egg and the outgrown 
fly is from 8 to 15 days. 

The theoretical possibilities in the way 
of numbers that one fly may produce is 
well-nigh beyond belief. If we start on 
April 15th with a single over-wintering 
fly we come to the following figures : 

April 15th, the over-wintering female 
fly lays 120 eggs, 



May 1st 120 adults issue, of which 60 
are females. 

May 10th, 60 females lay 120 eggs each. 

May 28th, 7,200 adults issue, of which 
3,600 are females. 

By September 10th, the adult flies that 
issue number 5,598,720,000,000, of which 
one-half are females. On the other hand 
it must be remembered, that in the table 
we have assumed that each issuing female 
has laid only 120 eggs, that is one batch, 
while in reality she may lay four such 
batches. But we better leave this for those 
who are quick in figures. Of course, in 
nature not all eggs are hatched, and a fly 
has many chances of death, not only be- 
tween the egg and the adult, but also as 
an adult, before the period of sexual ma- 
turity has been reached. 

What hinders a fly to make a short cut 
between a consumptive's spittoon and a 
huckleberry pie ; between the mouth of a 
dead dog and the nipple of a baby's milk 
bottle, or between a garbage can and a 
cream jar? A fly may have a good morn- 
ing's walk upon the contents of an open 
privy and then wipe its feet on the butter 
and take a bath in the milk. When we con- 
sider this it should not be necessary to go 
into details as to the possibilities and dan- 
gers of the fly as a disease carrier. In or- 
der to comprehend fully just what a dis- 
ease germ passes through after it is 
sucked by one of these creatures, it is 
necessary to know something of the 1 struc- 
ture of the alimentary canal. 

The germ passes with the food through 
a rather narrow tube right into the crop, 
which lies in the lower part of the abdo- 
men of the fly and which is in reality a 
temporary storehouse. The food remains 
there practically unchanged and from 
where it can be pumped back to the mouth 
or into the stomach to pass in turn into 
the hind intestine and the rectum. In 
view of this we understand the report of 
Prof. Nuttall and Jepson, which in part 
says: 

"It should be remembered that a fly 
may cause relatively gross infection of 
any food upon which it alights after hav- 
ing fed upon infective substances, be they 
typhoid, cholera or diarrhea stools. Not 
only is its exterior contaminated, but its 
intestine is charged with infective mate- 
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rial in concentrated form which may be 
discharged undigested upon fresh food 
which it seeks. Consequently, the excre- 
ment voided by a single fly may contain a 
greater quantity of the infective agents 
than, for instance, a sample of infected 
water. In potential possibilities the drop- 
pings of one fly may, in certain circum- 
stances, weigh in the balance as against 
buckets of water or of milk." 

The statement (1909) of the Merchants' 
Association of New York is also interest- 
ing in this respect: "The reports of a 
corps of inspectors along the water front 
of Greater New York all showed the pres- 
ence of exposed fecal matter (human ex- 
creta); in some cases solid matter from 
sewers not removed by the tides and in 
many instances due to intolerable toilet 
conditions on the docks. 

During the hot weeks in summer these 
human excreta were found to be swarm- 
ing with flies. By the use of staining 
fluids, and by other methods these flies 
were shown to be traveling back and forth 
from this filthy material to the food of the 
nearby restaurants and homes. Micro- 
scopic examinations of these flies showed 
them carrying on their mouths and legs 
considerable quantities of the filthy mat- 
ter over which they had walked, and this 
matter, as would be expected, contained 
many thousands of faecal bacteria. It was 
then demonstrated by bacterial methods, 
that this faecal matter containing disease 
germs would be strewn about on food 
wherever the fly walked." 

This paper says further : "Regarded in 
the light of recent knowledge the fly is 
more dangerous than the tiger or the 
cobra. Worse than that, he is, at least in 
our climate, much more to be feared than 
the mosquito and may be classed, the 
world over, as the most dangerous animal 
on earth. It has been for some time thor- 
oughly well demonstrated that he is one 
of the chief agencies in the spread of 



Asiatic cholera. We now know him to be 
the source of a high percentage of the 
cases of typhoid fever and the chief dis- 
seminator of diarrhoeal diseases, from 
which about 7,000 children die annually 
in New York City alone." 

The house fly is charged in having part 
in spreading the following diseases: Ty- 
phoid fever, consumption, diarrheal dis- 
eases, diphtheria, scarlet fever and, in fact, 
any communicable disease. 

No doubt, many Review readers will 
be interested in a few. 

Rules for dealing with the fly nuisance: 

1. Keep in mind all the time: If there 
is no dirt and filth there will be no flies. 

2. Do not allow decaying material of 
any sort to accumulate on or near your 
premises. 

3. All refuse which tends in any way 
to fermentation, such as bedding straw, 
paper waste and vegetable matter should 
be disposed of or covered with lime or 
kerosine oil. 

4. Keep all receptacles for garbage 
carefully covered and the cans cleaned or 
sprinkled with oil or lime. 

5. Keep all stable manure in vault or 
pit, screened or sprinkled with lime, oil or 
other cheap preparation. 

6. See that your sewage system is in 
good order, that it does not leak, is up to 
date and is not exposed to flies. 

7. Pour kerosine into the drains. 

8. Screen all windows and doors, espe- 
cially those of the kitchen. 

9. Burn pyrethrum powder in the 
house to kill the flies. 

10. Screen all food, and cover food 
after meal ; burn or bury all table refuse. 

11. Don't forget if you see flies, their 
breeding place is in the nearby filth. It 
may be behind the door, under the table, 
or in the cuspidor. 

12. If there is any nuisance in the 
neighborhood, write at once to the Health 
Department of the district. 
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THE LEFT WING 

Economic Causes of Imperialism 
By S. J., RUTGERS 



IN ANALYZING Imperialism in its 
broader sense, as the term is under- 
stood by the Left Wing of the Euro- 
pean Socialists, we found* that this 
kind of Imperialism is quite familiar to 
American workers in their every-day class 
struggle, also that Imperialism is at the 
bottom of the failure of parliamentary ac- 
tion, and of the temporary set-back in the 
class struggle of the wage-workers of the 
United States. 

This important issue (Imperialism) 
makes it necessary for us to consider 
closely the economic facts, which go to 
show, that the aggressive foreign policy, 
to protect the investments of capital for 
the exploitation of undeveloped foreign 
countries, and the aggressive, brutal, home 
policy take their origin from the same spe- 
cial economic causes. 

Given the elementary economic fact, 
that the share of labor in its product is 
determined by the cost of its reproduc- 
tion, that is, the cost of living, according 
to historical standards, influenced within 
certain limits by the fighting power of the 
workers ; given also the all important ten- 
dency under capitalism of an ever-growing 
productivity of labor; the result is, an 
increasing tendency for expansion of the 
markets. That the products should be dis- 
posed of by increasing the purchasing 
power of labor is not likely to happen, un- 
less labor should get into power, which 
means the end of the Capitalist system. 
For the capitalist class to consume the 
growing product in unlimited luxury is 
against the most essential characteristic 
of capitalism, which demands that the 
surplus value be invested in new and 
bigger industries, more highly developed 
machinery, etc., bringing certain ruin to 
those capitalists that fall behind in the 
race. To invest the surplus value in more 
productive machinery means increasing 
the difficulty of finding a market, unless 
there is expansion at the same time. 
To a certain extent the means of pro- 

*See articles by S. J. Rutgers in the International 
Socialist Review for May and June. 



duction may create their own market, 
which strengthens the present character- 
istic of the supremacy of iron and steel 
and basic industries, as compared with 
textiles and other similar commodities in 
an earlier period of capitalism, but the 
rapid growth of modern machinery at the 
same time tends to stimulate the output 
on all fields of capitalistic production. So 
we can easily understand that expansion 
is one of the most fundamental character- 
istics of capitalism. 

Now since all this is a normal feature 
of capitalism, it does not, even tho it is 
at the bottom of imperialism, account 
in itself for the advent of what we have 
called a new phase of capitalism. We 
might say, that this new development into 
Imperialism is an example of a dialectic 
development, in which a quantitative 
change turns at a certain point into a 
qualitative one — but such a statement will 
appeal only to a few of the more philo- 
sophic socialists. 

Keeping, however, to every-day facts, 
it will be easy to understand how this fun- 
damental change came about. 

The ever-growing concentration and the 
technical development did not affect all 
branches of production to the same degree. 
On the contrary, this concentration and 
trustification did affect first of all some of 
the basic industries: steel, coal, copper, 
oil, etc. In most of these basic indus- 
tries, there developed a tendency toward 
monopoly, while at the same time other 
industries were far behind in their devel- 
opment, and continued along the old lines 
of capitalistic production. 

Now we all know, that "free competi- 
tion" is one of the fundamentals of capi- 
talist economics ; that in the early days of 
capitalism this free competition was the 
all-important slogan from which devel- 
oped the idealogy of "freedom, " which 
played so important a part in the French 
Revolution, as well as in the policy of the 
bourgeois at a time when they still be- 
lieved in bringing in a better world. 

Free competition forms a most import- 
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ant element in the capitalist economy. 
Although it does not affect directly the 
problems of surplus value and exploitation 
of the wage workers, it constitutes the 
regulating factor in the division of the 
surplus value among the different groups 
of capitalists, assuring each an equal re- 
turn upon an equal sum of money in- 
vested. The, capitalist, being "free" to 
invest his money where he thinks it most 
profitable, will shift it from industries 
with smaller profits to such as offer higher 
returns. Investors, however, are only in- 
terested in the total returns on their in- 
vestments, regardless of whether this is in 
fixed capital, machinery, etc., yielding no 
surplus value, or in labor, which produces 
all of the surplus value. This brings about 
a shifting of capital and of surplus value 
from the less-developed to the more highly 
developed industries — automatically regu- 
lated by the price of commodities; these 
selling above or below their values in a 
way to keep the profit in each industry at 
about the average rate. 

Within the limit of an article, it is only 
possible to mention these fundamental 
problems, which are treated in the third 
volume of Marx's "Capital." Those who 
are not familiar with these theories will 
nevertheless be able to understand the 
general meaning and to compare the re- 
sults derived from the application of the 
theory with the every-day facts. So they 
are invited to proceed. 

Given monopolistic tendencies in some 
of the basic industries, it follows that the 
capitalist law, regulating the price of the 
basis of free competition, becomes falla- 
cious, and is partly superseded by what 
the monopolists call "price policy" — a pol- 
icy well described by a typical phrase de- 
rived from American railroad methods as 
"all the traffic will bear." 

Let us suppose that there is a perfect 
monopoly in one of the basic industries, 
such as the production of steel. Then the 
price of steel to a certain extent can be 
fixed arbitrarily by the monopolist. What 
will be the limit under these circum- 
stances? 

The monopolist cannot escape the laws 
of value, and he does not increase the 
amount of surplus value by his price pol- 
icy. He may be in a position to reduce the 
standard of living of the wageworkers to 



a certain degree, not, however, as a monop- 
olist, but as a powerful master. For even 
if the monopolist reduces the standard of 
living by means of high prices, it will de- 
pend upon the relative power of labor 
whether it is compensated by an increase 
in wages. The economic struggle of labor 
has always been for an actual (or a de- 
sired) standard of living, not for a certain 
money wage, regardless of what can be 
bought with it. And although, as a gen- 
eral rule, a monopolist will be at the same 
time a powerful master, the worker will 
always have to receive a wage on which 
he can live, so that his exploitation can 
continue. 

But where, if not from labor, does the. 
monopolist get his extra profit, when he 
increases the price of his products?' The 
answer is that he pumps a greater part of 
the general surplus value into his own bar- 
rel, by reducing the share of his fellow- 
capitalists, and he can go on pumping until 
— until the profits of the other capitalists 
are reduced to a certain standard of in- 
come, more or less according to historic 
conditions, that allows them to carry on 
those industries that are not yet ripe for 
being controlled directly by Big Capital. 

So we find a new element entering the 
capitalist economy, which influences the 
profits of the independent capitalists in a 
way which greatly resembles that in which 
the salaries of employees and the wages 
of laborers are fixed, and although the 
"standard of living" is higher, there is the 
same tendency to reduce this standard 
gradually. 

There remains, of course, a competi- 
tion among the smaller capitalists them- 
selves, to get a greater share of what is 
left by Big Capital, and besides, we must 
not forget that there is no such thing 
as a complete monopoly. But the ten- 
tendency to increase the profits of Big 
Capital at the expense of the other capi- 
talist groups is indisputable, and has most 
important results. 

Monopolistic Big Capital getting an ex- 
tra profit as compared with other capital- 
ists, it is logical that the big interests want 
to invest their profits in some equally prof- 
itable way. This means that they will use 
their enormous profits principally in two 
ways : in industries that will soon be ripe 
for combining with other highly developed 
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Industries ; or in extending the highly de- 
veloped industries that have already mo- 
nopolistic tendencies. The development 
of industries of lower organization into 
a higher capitalist form is a process that 
cannot be forced in a given situation, be- 
yond certain technical and social limits. 
Thus the second possibility, that of ex- 
tending the existing monopolistic enter- 
prises, becomes of first importance. And 
here we are at the bottom of imperialism 
in its foreign aggresion, with steel and 
oil interests and the extractive industries 
in control, preferably in their generalized 
form of financing banking capital. 

In the United States, until very recently, 
conditions have been such as to induce Big 
Capital to pay more attention to the first 
form of investment, by subjugating less 
developed industries, under its own con- 
trol. At the same time, there were oppor- 
tunities for developing the western part 
of the United States, which g^ve room 
for quantitative expansion, without for- 
eign aggression. Now that this possibil- 
ity has, relatively speaking, come to a 
standstill, foreign aggression is decided 
upon by Financial Capital, and you may 
be sure that this will be carried out with 
efficiency and without the slightest scru- 
ples. 

We have thus shown very briefly the 
results of economic developments as af- 
fecting big monopolistic capital. But how 
about the rest of the capitalist class ? 

Since Big Capital pumps its extra prof- 
its out of less developed capitalistic enter- 
prises, some of us might expect that the 
majority of capitalists would combine to 
fight Big Capital. And indeed there has 
been some fighting of this kind. The 
United States has witnessed several at- 
tempts to fight monopolies, and an equal 
number of failures to accomplish any- 
thing. The anti-trust laws have been 
used against labor unions, but have had 
no visible effect upon the Rockefeller in- 
terests. There is unconscious humor in 
the big signs posted in some of the 
smaller New York lunch rooms, printed 
on paper from the paper trust, in which 
the appetite of customers is stimulated by 
the legend: "We Buy No Products from 
Any Trust." As this assumes that they 
have oil fields, anthracite mines and steel 
mills of th^ir own, the only solution of the 



statement seems to be that these lunch- 
rooms must themselves be part of a gigan- 
tic trust. 

It is highly interesting to realize, why 
it is that this fight against Big Capital 
is such a failure. On one side we find a 
small number of interested individuals, on 
the other side the great majority of capi- 
talists, in a country with so-called "demo- 
cratic institutions," and without even so 
much as militarism to protect the interests 
of the few. We observe the majority 
making up their minds to attack the few, 
and failing, failing lamentably and giving 
it up, to become the obedient servants of 
Big Capital. Is not this mysterious, and' 
can labor maintain any hope in its own 
victory in view of such facts ? 

Here is a brilliant example of the all- 
importance of economic facts, of economic 
power, when backed by historical tenden- 
cies. 

Small capital is historically doomed; 
it is not an indispensable economic factor. 
And the more highly developed, the more 
powerful an industry is, the greater its 
chance of emerging into Big monopolistic 
capital. The feeling of dependence upon 
Financial Capital is already so over- 
whelming in the capitalist class, that any 
serious opposition is impossible. In fact, 
if any capitalist were to venture a seri- 
ous attack on the Big interests, he can be 
most easily ruined. The tendency of his- 
tory is to do away with "independent" 
capital, and this makes the smaller capi- 
talists powerless. The tendency of his- 
tory can not do away with labor, however ; 
on the contrary, Big Capital derives its 
power from labor. In this fact lies our 
power and our hope. 

The failure of capitalist attacks upon 
monopoly implies, of course, the absolute 
dependency of the capitalist class upon 
Big Capital; it means the control of the 
latter over the whole field of social and 
political life. It means therefore, that the 
tendency of Big Capital toward Imperial- 
ism becomes a general policy of the whole 
capitalist class. Since the smaller capi- 
talist can not resist Big Capital, their only 
possible policy is to try to make the best 
of the situation by supporting Big Capi- 
tal, and seeking a share in the profits that 
result from foreign and home aggression. 
For as against Labor, all the capitalists 
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have a common interest ; they all live from 
surplus value, and they all try to keep 
labor cheap and submissive. Moreover, 
Big Capital is perfectly willing to grant 
a certain higher standard of living and 
some material advantages to those who 
are needed to keep labor down; this in- 
cludes not only little "capitalists" but the 
higher salaried employees as well, and 
even some elements of the laboring class. 
Big Capital is able and willing to pay for 
services, but it will not allow any form 
of independent thought or action. Even 
the highest official of a corporation or the 
President of the United States will be 
"fired" if he acts counter to the funda- 
mental interests of Big Capital. 

This means the end of old style "poli- 
tics," in which the conflicting interests of 
different capitalist groups might be skil- 
fully used by brilliant labor leaders to fur- 
ther the interests of the working class (or 
of themselves). This means, that we have 
arrived at what Marx predicted in the 
Communist Manifesto, "the splitting up of 
society into two great hostile camps, into 
two great classes directly facing each 
other; Bourgeoisie and Proletariat." It 
means absolutism, brutality, reaction; it 
means in one word "Imperialism," not 
only as foreign aggression, but as a home 
policy of the ruling class as well. It means 
the justification of the European conception 
of Imperialism. 

And it means even more. It means a 
tendency towards a more complete form 
of industrial concentration, in which the 
whole powerful organization of the capi- 
talist State will be put into the direct serv- 
ice of the controlling Financial Interests, 
to exploit the workers more efficiently. 
State Capitalism is the logical outcome, be- 
cause this means the highest form of capi- 
talist organization of industries, and at 
the same time constitutes the political 
form best adapted to serve the interests 
of the various capitalist groups. 

The large group of better-paid employes 
and officials, the so-called new middle class, 
who depend upon their salaries, may rea- 
sonably expect to be better protected in 
their standard of living by a state organi- 
zation, with an official standardization of 
salaries, than under privately controlled 
monopolies. The so-called "independent" 
capitalists as a group are, as we have seen 



above, practically in the same position as 
the salaried employees. And Big Capital, 
which will control the organization of the 
new monopolistic state, will find it the 
most effective machine that can be devised 
to enslave the workers, and therefore will 
accept this form of imperialism. 

State Capitalism will mean the most 
efficient form of organization in the strug- 
gle for foreign aggression and world 
power, as well as the strongest form of 
class organization against labor, making 
labor strikes a crime against the nation, 
and international solidarity high treason. 

No great effort of the imagination is 
required to picture this aggressive form 
of future State Capitalism, in which the 
most brutal State, with the most effect- 
ive militarism in the trenches as well as 
in the workshop, will have the best 
chances for world power. 

But this is a conception of the future, 
with some uncertain elements, above all 
the uncertainty whether labor will con- 
tinue to support the capitalist class in its 
"national" ambitions — whether labor will 
fail to recognize its duty to its own class 
under Imperialism. 

But Imperialism as a class policy of mod- 
ern financial capitalism under present con- 
ditions, for the exploitation of the world- 
proletariat, is no conception of the future ; 
it is a living fact before our eyes. 

This form of Imperialism is without 
doubt highly developed in the United 
States, and the fact that the workers have 
not realized it, and have kept to the old 
and obsolete forms of lifeless democracy, 
accounts for the scanty results accom- 
plished by the socialist movement on this 
side of the^cean. There is a beginning of 
new life, a beginning of mass-democracy, 
but it lacks a clear understanding of its 
relation to the past and the future, as well 
as to the rest of the world. As soon as 
red-blooded, class-conscious workers get 
into their heads that the present-day form 
of capitalism is Imperialism, and that un- 
der Imperialism the only possible form of 
democracy is mass action, there will be the 
beginning of a new fighting period ; there 
will be an end to the present stagnation. 

This new democracy and its practical 
methods of action will be the subject mat- 
ter of our next article. 
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VIRGIN FORESTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 

By MARION WRIGHT 



BOTH the friar and the capitalist 
fared exceedingly well when, after 
the American occupation, the rich 
sugar, cocoanut, hemp and tobacco 
lands of the Philippines were "divided 
up" and titles properly adjusted accord- 
ing to the capitalistic law. But for once 
in its 140 years of existence the govern- 
ment of the United States held onto 
something for the people in retaining title 
to the virgin forests of the islands. And 
this great storehouse of riches, thanks to 
the mania for good roads which the Yan- 
kee introduced, is ready to be tapped, and 
may be easily visited and examined. 

Books of travel abound in descriptions 
of dense jungle growth, of the beauty of 
orchids, vines and tre;e ferns; of the 
strange plants and animals, and of the often 
equally strange human beings to be en- 
countered in the primeval forests of the 
tropics ; but it is rare indeed that the cas- 
ual traveler from the temperate zone has- 
an opportunity to visit such an area for 
himself without too serious sacrifice of 
time, convenience, or even of personal 
safety. Such an opportunity the Philip- 
pines afford in good measure, for there 
one may travel over first class roads 
through virgin forests, dripping with or- 
chids, vines and ferns, the air cool and 
odorous and resonant with the fall of dis- 
tant water; finally to emerge upon some 
little native village or upon tiny valleys 
crowded with rice-paddies and surrounded 
by hills covered with rustling fronds of 
cocoanut palms. 

One such area in particular has been 
set aside as a permanent reserve, so com- 
pletely does it unite all the desirable qual- 
ities of a national park. It is known offi- 
cially as the Antimonan Forest Park, sit- 
uated near the sea-coast town of Antimo- 
nan in the Province of Tayabas. 

The traveler also sights one of the rich- 
est of the forests of the Philippines as his 
ship approaches the entrance to Manila 
bay. This is on the slopes of Mount Mari- 
veles, which looms up large to the north- 
ward. From Manila trips are made out to 
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the mountain over well graded roads and 
trails. 

But even more than its scenic beauties 
the traveler to this forest will probably 
find his greatest interest in the Negritos, 
who have from time immemorial inhab- 
ited the slopes of this mountain. These 
and their fellows in other mountainous 
and unsettled portions of the Archipelago 
are the last remnant of what were prob- 
ably the original inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands. They can best be described 
as pigmy blacks, low of stature, with 
kinky hair and the broad nose and full lips 
of the African Negro. Successive inva- 
sions of the stronger Malay race have 
pushed them from the valleys into the 
mountain fastnesses, where now, uncivil- 
ized, they eke out an existence by hunting 
with bows and arrows, gathering shell 
fish from the mountain streams and per- 
haps raising a few inadequate crops of 
potatoes or upland rice. They are liter- 
ally people of the forest. Their houses 
are of the crudest possible description, 
and many animals have caves or dens far 
more comfortable than some of the shacks 
of the Negritos. 

They are extremely timid and one may 
pass through the territory inhabited by 
them without once catching sight of their 
black and agile bodies, and can detect 
their existence merely by the holes which 
they dig gathering forest roots or by tiny 
fires left burning in the rocky beds of 
streams. With the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small amount of money, which 
they expend for rice, fish and tobacco, ar- 
rangements can sometimes be made with 
the Negritos to assemble in considerable 
numbers and execute their various sym- 
bolic dances with which their feasts are 
always attended. Their marriage cere- 
monies are particularly interesting, as are 
also the dances which symbolize the 
planting of their crops. They also give 
exhibitions of their skill in shooting wild 
boars with the bow and arrow, of tree 
climbing and of other incidents in their 
daily life. 
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The virgin forests of the islands cover 
approximately 40,000 square miles, an 
area equal to that of the state of Ken- 
tucky. They contain timbers which are 
suitable for almost every use to which 
wood is put, and for such purposes as fur- 
niture, interior finish, cabinet making, 
etc., no finer woods are fotmd in any por- 
tion of the globe. More than 99 per cent 
of all the standing timber in the Philip- 
pines is owned by the government and, as 
it is estimated that many times more tim- 
ber rots annually in the forest through 
over-maturity than is cut or utilized, the 
government is naturally desirous of doing 
all in its power to encourage the develop- 
ment of its forest resources so as to util- 
ize what is now going to waste and to 
give the country the benefits which must 
necessarily accrue from a large and im- 
portant industry. Thus, every encourage- 
ment is given to capital to establish log- 
ging camps and milling enterprises in the 
Philippines. 

The stumpage charges are low, half and 
less than half the charges for similar kinds 
of lumber in neighboring tropical coun- 
tries. Labor presents few difficulties, and 
such as do exist can be easily overcome 
by tact and fair treatment. The impres- 



sion is common in America that merchant- 
able timber in the Philippines occurs so 
scattered among an abundance of unde- 
sirable kinds that its logging and milling 
on a large scale, with modern steam meth- 
ods, is impossible. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Seventy-five per cent 
of the virgin forest area, or 30,000 square 
miles, is a rough estimate of that portion 
of the islands on which the members of 
one tree family predominate. This is the 
dipterocarp family, which furnishes such 
fine woods as Yucal, Apitong, Tanguile, 
Lauan and Guijo. Considerable quanti- 
ties of Tanguile and Red Lauan are ex- 
ported to the United States and sold as a 
substitute for mahogany. Formerly they 
went under the name of "Philippine Ma- 
hogany," until steps were taken by tfie 
government to insist that the real names 
of the woods should be used, since it was 
considered by many superior to mahog- 
any. 

Among the very fine woods of the Phil- 
ippines are Narra, Acle Tindalo, Camagon 
and Ebony, woods which bear comparison 
with any species to be found anywhere in 
the world for beauty of grain, richness of 
color and other qualities so highly prized 
in the making of fine furniture and similar 
uses. 



HOW JIM HILL MADE HIS MONEY 



IT IS interesting to note how the news- 
papers are eulogizing Jim Hill, the 
millionaire railroad magnate, since his 
death a few weeks ago. Quotations 
from Hill are heading long columns in 
which he declares that unless a man is 
able to save a few dollars from his wages 
every week, that man may never hope to 
become a big business success. The idea 
is generally disseminated that if you will 
only do as Jim Hill did (not do) you can 
hope to some day become as great an in- 
dustrial power in the land. The real truth 
about Hill's interesting rise to great 
wealth is told by Gustavus Myers in his 
History of the Great American Fortunes, 

K Wished by Charles H. Kerr & Co. Mr. 
rers says: 

TiiH saw the opportunity of getting for 
almost nothing, a railroad of five hundred 



miles, and a land grant of more than 
2,500,000 acres. How did he manage it? 
According to Farley's repeated statements 
in subsequent court proceedings/' (Farley 
was Hill's associate and dupe) "Hill and 
Norman W. Kittson entered into a con- 
spiracy with him (Farley) to betray the 
United States courts, and at the same time 
Kennedy conspired with him to betray the 
t)utch bondholders. These allegations 
Hill denied, but Farley asserted and re- 
asserted them in many court proceedings. 
"The various properties embraced in the 
railroad company's title were mortgaged 
in several mortgages, amounting in the 
aggregate to $28,000,000. HilPand his 
associates bought in these $28,000,000 of 
bonds at an absurdly low price, in some 
cases of large issues, at only three per cent 
of their value. 
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"A few years previously Hill was a 
poor man ; perhaps he had a few thousand 
dollars. The operation described at once 
made him a millionaire. He and his asso- 
ciates not only held the railroad's bonds, 
but they apportioned the stock among 
themselves. 

Hill and his associates secured more 
franchises and special laws, built exten- 
sions, and formed the Great Northern 
railroad out of the railroads that they had 
obtained and the extensions which they 
constructed. The legislatures of the north- 
west were deluged with bribe money, al- 
though it was never specifically proved 
that Hill was the distributor. The whole 
newspaper press was subsidized, and 
towns, cities and counties were prevailed 
upon to grant endowments and exemp- 
tions of all kinds. 

"Only the action of Congress prevented 
the Great Northern railroad which was 
Hill, from evicting in 1891 all the settlers 
in the Red River valley in what is now 
North and South Dakota, on the claim 
that the land belonged to the railroad. 
About a month's time was given the farm- 
ers, some of whom had lived on their 
farms for twenty years, to vacate. 

"The settlers appealed to Congress," 
says Myers. "That body passed an act 
to allow the railroad company to select an 
equal area of lands in lieu of those settled 
upon. This act, although apparently 
passed for the benefit of the settlers, was 
precisely what the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company was waiting for. The lands 
relinquished by the company were non- 
mineral ; the act of congress, therefore, 
provided that the lands in exchange that 



it should select elsewhere should be non- 
mineral. But when the exchange was 
made, it was discovered that the company 
had selected the most valuable timber 
lands in Idaho, Montana and Washing- 
ton — lands worth far more than the Da- 
kota lands — and that on these lands rich 
mineral deposits underlay the timber." 

Hill's second greatest struggle, his 
greatest being with E. H. Harriman, was 
with Henry Villard, the dominant figure 
in the Northern Pacific railroad. Hill's 
Great Northern railroad finally acquired 
the Northern Pacific, but not until the 
Northern Pacific had gone into bank- 
ruptcy in 1893. Then, says Meyers: 

"On the plea that the railroad was in 
poor financial condition the receivers cut 
the wages of the railroad's employes. 
These workers knew that they were being 
thus assessed to recoup the treasury of the 
railroad for a part of the immense sums 
robbed by financiers ; however, they made 
no official complaint. But when a second 
curtailment of wages from 15 to 30 per 
cent was announced, the workers decided 
that they would not tolerate havirfg to 
suffer for the depleted condition of the 
railroad's treasury." 

The most amazing illegal injunction 
ever drawn up against a body of workers 
was immediately secured by the railroad 
company from the judiciary. Judge Jen- 
kins of the United States Circuit Court 
signed it. It prohibited the men "from 
combining or conspiring to quit, with or 
without notice," and was followed by a 
supplementary injunction forbidding the 
workers from ordering, recommending, 
approving or advising others to quit the 
service of the receivers. 
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OF TRIMMING 
FARMER 

Y E. MARCY 



IN order to know what is wrong in the 
world today and how. to right those 
wrongs, you have to know something 
about how things are produced and 
distributed. You have to know something 
about making things and what they will 
exchange for. 

You have to understand just what the 
workers who make things get in exchange 
for their products, and just what they 
ought to receive. And so, first of all, we 
have to know what determines the value of 
commodities. We need to know this be- 
fore we can intelligently consider what 
men ought to receive for so many pairs 
of shoes, or so many yards of cloth, or so 
many bushels of wheat, or machinery, etc., 
etc. 

Now, a commodity is a product of hu- 
man labor, made to satisfy some human 
need or want, and made for sale or ex- 
change. When a shoemaker makes a pair 
of shoes to wear himself, these shoes are 
not a commodity. When a farmer raises 
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ions to be eaten at his own table, 
ons are not commodities. They 
for your own use and not for 
does not matter how you raised 
)ns or made those shoes, so long 
tend to eat the onions and to wear 
yourself. But it is a different 
hen you come to sell things to 
else. 
**,w* people will always consider the 
value of your products, and so it is very 
important that we should understand what 
determines the value of a commodity. Why, 
for example, a garden rake may sell for 
$1.00 and a suit of clothes sell (or ex- 
change) for $25.00. Before we can really 
understand what is wrong in society, why 
the people who produce all the commodities 
in the whole world are usually poor peo- 
ple, while the people who own the fac- 
tories, the mines, the railroads, the land, 
etc., etc., are usually rich people — we have 
to understand the value of commodities. 
We think you farmers, who work for a 
living, could give a better idea of what 
makes value than almost any other class 
of useful workers. Water is useful and 
uncleared land is useful and virgin forests 
are useful, but the only reason that owners 
of land or water rights can sell them is 
because they possess a monopoly of some- 
thing the people have to use in order to 
sustain life. These are not commodities, 
and they do not contain any real exchange 
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value — because; as I suspect you have al- 
ready guessed, they do not represent any 
necessary human labor. 

Commodities have value because they 
are the product of human labor and be- 
cause they satisfy some human need or 
want. 

But there is one particular point in dis- 
cussing the subject of value with you 
farmers that we shall need to make clear. 
Tljp value of a bushel of wheat from 
"your" farm is not determined by the 
individual labor you spent in producing it, 
nor is the value of the wheat produced on 
a capitalistic 10,000-acre farm determined 
by the labor spent in raising it. Value is 
not determined by the individual labor, but 
by the necessary social labor represented 
in a commodity. If you think this over 
you will see that. 

For example, if one of your neighbors 
asked you to pay $1.00 for a pound of sau- 
sage just because he and his wife had spent 
two or three hours making it in their own 
kitchen, you would laugh at him. You 
would probably see at once that he was 
asking you more than the value of the 
sausage. 

You would tell your neighbor that you 
couldn't afford' to pay a double or treble 
price for sausage just to give work to him 
and his wife when you could buy the same 
sausage, or just as good sausage, at 25 
cents a pound which had been ground up 
and mixed and stuffed by a man operating 
a machine. 

If a one-horse tailor drove up to your 
door and tried to sell you a suit of clothing 
for fifty dollars that you could duplicate at 
the store for thirty dollars, just because he 
had to make the whole thing by hand be- 
cause he didn't have any sewing machine, 
you would probably tell him you couldn't 
afford to pay more than a suit was worth 
just because he happened" to be broke. 

The same conditions apply to all other 
branches of industry. In most fields there 
are thousands of people, companies and 
corporations, making the same things to 
sell. The people who make them by hand, 
or by small, old-fashioned machine meth- 
ods, put a lot more labor into every com- 
modity than the workers for the big com- 
panies do, because the big companies can 
afford to install giant machines which cut 
down the necessary labor in a commodity. 



The suit of clothing, the sausage, the 
wheat, produced by large capitalist enter- 
prises, represent very little human labor. 
These great packing plants and factories 
and capitalist farmers thus sell commodi- 
ties containing very little value (or labor) 
when compared to the same product made 
by hand or by small farm methods, or evtn 
with the use of old-fashioned machinery^ 

Things are produced today not by an in- 
dividual for an individual, but by great 
social groups for a whole nation, and even 
for the world. Individual production has 
given place to social production. So that 
it is the socially necessary human labor 
which determines the value of wheat, or 
cloth, or machinery, or flour. The value 
of shoes is the average human labor it takes 
to produce shoes in a given state of society. 

You can easily see to what a disadvant- 
age this puts the small working-farmer, 
without modern machinery, or the small 
shoemaker, or the trying-to-be-independent 
sausage-maker or packer. You can see 
how this handicaps you, and and yet this 
is a condition that the small farmer can 
never escape in a capitalist -society. Only 
Socialism, or the collective ownership of 
the tools of production and distribution 
can place him on the economic level of 
every other man and woman. 

We shall take up this most important 
subject of Value again later on. Just here 
we want to sho.w what machinery has done 
to the farm and is doing to the small farm- 
ers all over the world. 

. ADVENT OF MACHINERY. 

Only a few score years ago the farm was 
the real workshop of the world. In Amer- 
ica, especially, everybody worked from 
early morning till late at night producing 
the things the family needed and exchang- 
ing some of these products for the few 
things not produced on the farm. I re- 
member reading a letter my grandmother 
had which was written by her father, in 
which he said that he and his family were 
producing everything used by them except 
tea, sugar and nails. 

In those days there were no machines, no 
railroads, and unless men and their wives 
and their children worked constantly, they 
found themselves without the things they 
needed to live on. 

Women spun and wove and made the 
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clothing for the entire family from wool * 
or cotton or flax raised on the farm. Soap, 
candles, furniture and even shoes were 
sometimes made by the farmers, and the 
wives of farmers. There was little division 
jf labor, so far as the men were concerned, 
yomen were expected to raise the chil- 
dren, cook, wash, make the clothes and 
generally take care of things used in the 
home, while the men gave their attention 
to the land and stock. 

Nearly everything was made by hand. 
The necessities of life meant putting in so 
much human labor that few people were 
able to live by merely owning things. 
Nearly everybody had to work. 

Wheat was much more valuable in 1820 
than it is today, because it represented 
so much more human labor. And gold, 
which is also a commodity, was also much 
more valuable, because it, too, meant much 
more labor to discover and mine it than 
it does today. This is why wheat did not 
bring more gold (or a higher price) in those 
days. 

Without the aid of machinery farmers 
were unable to cultivate large areas of land, 
were unable to harvest big crops. But with 
the coming of the reaper, the binder, the 
thresher and other farm machines t one 
fanner was able to cultivate twice as much 
land, and then three times as much land, 
as two and three men had cultivated for- 
merly. 

Sons of farmers began to migrate toward 
the towns, where small factories, cotton 
and woolen mills were springing up. The 
railroads facilitated this movement. 

Machines had entered many other fields 
of production and the seeds of the present 
factory system were sown. More and 
more farmers turned toward the towns 
and cities; better and bigger machines 
were used, larger factories sprung up. 

And everything that was made by the 
new factory method represented less and 
less human labor than the old hand method 
of making things. It required an appalling 
amount of hand labor, for instance, to spin 
and weave cloth and make it up into cloth- 
ing. The worker in the factory, using 
machinery, Was able to produce this same 
cloth in an incredibly short period of time. 
And the commodities produced by work- 
ers operating machines in the factories 
brought down their value (the necessary 



social labor in them. The machine-made 
ar^cle always sold for a little less than 
t-^'e hand-made article, until by and by the 
hand-weavers and spinners found that they 
could not make enough to live on. The old 
system failed before the new one. Hand 
labor was starved out by the machine, just 
as the small machine-user is being squeezed 
out today by the capitalist who uses Mogul 
tractors and 55-Bottom engine Gangs, and 
automatic machinery. 

Year by year, with the improvement in 
the tools of production, commodities de- 
creased in value, and in price. For, as Karl 
Marx, the great socialist economist, ex- 
plains in his volumes on Capital, commodi- 
ties tend to exchange (or sell) at their 
value. There are notable exceptions to this 
general rule, which we shall discuss later. 

The point we are trying to make clear 
here is that with improved methods of pro- 
duction the value (or necessary social la- 
bor) in all commodities, so produced, 
steadily decreases. Every new machine 
employed in the bigger plant or on the 
capitalist farms reduces the value of com- 
modities so produced until, in the past, the 
small manufacturer, the hand-weaver, the 
men using antiquated productive methods, 
have been inevitably pushed to the wall.^ It 
became the story of the home sausage- 
maker trying to compete with the Armour 
Packing Company. 

Because commodities tend to exchange 
(or sell) at their value or for other com- 
modities representing an equal necessary 
amount of social labor, the farmer using 
old-fashioned machinery, or working his 
farm without the necessary machines, has 
been compelled to sell all his farm products 
below their individual value, while the capi- 
talist farmer has always sold the products 
of his farm above their individual value. 

The mill man who buys from both and 
pays the same price for oats or wheat or 
corn to both, usually buys these commodi- 
ties at their value. But, especially in 
America, the farmer very rarely sells his 
products direct to the consuming miller, 
who manufactures flour or breakfast foods, 
etc., etc. 

You do not ask how the chair was made 
or how the cloth you are going to pur- 
chase was woven. You ask the price of 
these commodities. The same applies to 
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the mill man or to the association buying 
farm products. They do not ask how many 
hours of labor you put into your crops. 
They don't expect to pay, and they don't 
need to pay any more for products from 
"hand" worked farms or from farms 
equipped with poor machinery, than the£ 
do for crops from farms worked almost 
entirely by men operating machines. 

So that, even when "free competition" 
prevailed in the sale of farm products, as it 
still prevails in many countries, the ma- 
chineless farmer was forced, is forced, to 
work harder and longer hours for less re- 
ward than the fartner who possessed or 
possesses capital to buy machines. 

This is true today and will be true tomor- 
row and as long as capitalist society en- 
dures. There is neither equality of op- 
portunity nor equality of reward when 
some men work to produce the necessary 
things of life without access to the best 
and most modern tools of production. 

A "low-price" will unlock any door and 
open any market. And production by the 
use of more and more improved machinery 
means less and less value contained in com- 
modities so produced. Machine spinning 
and machine weaving drove the hand 
weavers out of their jobs for the simple 
reason that the machine-made products 
became general, and because they repre- 
sented less social labor, less value, they 
sold for a lower price. 

The machine-made products so far re- 
duced the price in this, and many other in- 
dustries that the hand weavers, the hand- 
producer and the user of the poor machines 
have found they could not sell their prod- 
ucts for enough to live on. 



Some of our readers have had an op- 
portunity to visit the great stock yards and 
packing plants at Omaha, Kansas City or 
Chicago. After you have walked miles 
and miles thru these gigantic buildings, the 
ice-making plants, the butter factories, the 
killing, cutting and curing plants and have 
seen the wonderfully scientific methods em- 
ployed in preparing the world's meat sup- 
plies, after you have looked over the won- 
derful and expensive machinery used in 
these plants, you will realize just about 
how much chance you would have of go- 
ing into the packing business with two or 
three thousand dollars capital, and success- 
fully competing with this enormous mil- 
lionaire packing trust. 

Because you would be unable to buy 
these ten thousand dollar machines, every 
piece of beef you sold, every pound of sau- 
sage you disposed of, would represent 
much more human labor than beef sold or 
sausage bought from the packing trust. 
Yotr would have to sell your' products at 
the same price and on the same market as 
this organization. 

The organization with big capital, tho 
not one of its members may ever perform 
a stroke of useful work, cannot lose. The 
man without land or the machinery of pro- 
duction cannot last — never has lasted. 

The small farmer gets less and less re- 
turn for his labor because he is competing 
with capitalist farmers with increasing 
capital and improving machinery. By the 
time you are able to think about the ma- 
chine of today they will install the ma- 
chinery of tomorrow. And these machines 
constantly reduce the value of farm prod- 
ucts. 
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IT was in a western university town 
that I first met James Connolly. He 
had had hard luck. Arrangements 
for a promising speaking tour had 
been given up. He had abundant debts 
and little hope. But he made a wonder- 
ful speech. As a combination of simple 
logic and commanding emotional power, 
that speech stands out in my mind as the 
best I ever heard. 

We returned from the Socialist hall 
across the university campus. There was 
some sort of celebration going on, and 
the boys were surging back and forth, 
singing their songs and playing the usual 
college pranks. 

Jim was silent for a while. Finally he 
said, "I went to a university once." 

"Did you?" I asked in surprise. 

"Yes. I carried in cement." 

The next day. we went into the library. 
When we came to the section devoted to 
Irish history I had a revelation. This 
hod-carrier ran his eye over the shelves 
with the eye of a trained scholar. His 
commentary on authors, books and his- 
torical characters would be valuable to 
me now if I were able to reproduce it. 
One volume after another he took down. 
With unerring memory he turned to 
chapter and page to point out something 
applicable to the argument we had been 
having. There were a few old chronicles 
which he happened not to have seen, but 
he knew just what they were and what 
he could get out of them. Like a trained 
literary craftsman he leafed them over 
and took what he needed. To one who 
had spent years trying to teach students 
to use books this man's mastery was 
astounding. 

So I was prepared for the quality of 
the "History of Irish Labor" when it 
came. I am not even surprised to hear a 
university man say that it is .the best 
piece of historical work ever done by a 
workingman. Perhaps the only other 
study which may be thought to contest 



this honor with it is Bebel's "History of 
Woman." 

I may be wrong in laying such stress 
on the fact that this man was a scholar. 
I know that he wrote some of our best 
pamphlets, that he labored for many 
years as an agitator, that he kept his 
paper going under all but impossible con- 
ditions, and that, in the end he was will- 
ing to give "the last full measure of de- 
votion." But it seems to me that the 
great lesson of his life is that a working- 
man can learn to study and to think for 
himself. 

There has been a good deal of bluff 
aboiit this matter of the intellectual in- 
dependence of the working class. Think- 
ing is the most difficult trade in the 
world. The vast majority of those who 
have been technically trained for it 
merely go through the motions. The 
number of those wh6 do really good in- 
tellectual work in any age or any class 
is extremely small. And the conditions 
of the working class are so bad that pro- 
letarians are practically barred from en- 
trance into this circle of the elect. Those 
among them endowed with fine powers 
can usually do little more than accept the 
conclusions of some thinker like Marx 
and support them or revitalize them with 
materials drawn from the rich and ter- 
rible experiences of working-class life. 
The ordinary mind merely grasps a few 
notions from some pamphlet, bundles 
them helter-skelter into some sort of 
scheme and spends the remaining years 
of life vociferously defending them 
against attack. 

To all such James Connolly stands as 
a warning and a guide. Under different 
circumstances he might have played a 
part in the world-movement like that of 
Keir Hardie or Bebel. As things are he 
goes down fighting in a heroically fool- 
hardy skirmish. But he wrote one book 
which proves that a hod-carrier can be a 
scholar. His name stands as an eternal 
rebuke to all of us who are blatant and 
loud rather than serious and true. 
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^Aforksliop Talks 
By JAMES CONNOLLY 



WELL, you won't get the Irish 
to help you. Our Irish-Amer- 
ican leaders tell us that all we 
Irish in this country ought to 
stand together and use our votes to free 
Ireland. 

Sure, let us free Ireland! 

Never mind such base, carnal thoughts 
as concern work and wages, healthy 
homes, or lives unclouded by poverty. 

Let us free Ireland! 

The rackrenting landlord; is he not 
also an Irishman,, and wherefore should 
we .hate him? - Nay, let us not speak 
harshly of our brother — yea, even when 
he raises our rent. 

Let us free Ireland! 

The profit-grinding capitalist, who robs 
us of three-fourths of the fruits of our 
labor, who sucks the very marrow of our 
bones when we are young, and then 
throws us out in the street, like a worn- 
out tool, when w^ are grown prematurely 
old in his service, is he not an Irishman, 
and mayhap a patriot, and wherefore 
should we think harshly of him ? 

Let us free Ireland! 

"The land that bred and bore us." And 
the landlord who makes us pay for per- 
mission to live upon it. 

Whoop it up for liberty! 

"Let us free Ireland," says the patriot 
who won't touch Socialism. 

Let us all join together and cr-r-rush 
the br-r-rutal Saxon. Let us all join to- 
gether, says he, all classes and creeds. 

And, says the town worker, after we 
have crushed the Saxon and freed Ire- 
land, what will we do? 

Oh, then you can go back to your 
slums, same as before. 

Whoop it up for liberty ! 

And, says the agricultural workers, 
after we have freed Ireland, what then? 

Oh, then you can go scraping around 
for the landlord's rent or the money- 
lenders' interests same as before. 

Whoop it up for liberty! 



who won't touch Socialism, we will pro- 
tect all classes, and if you won't pay your 
rent you will be evicted same as now. 
But the evicting party, under command 
of the sheriff, will wear green uniforms 
and the Harp without the Crown, and the 
warrant turning you out on the roadside 
will be stamped with the arms of the 
Irish Republic. 

Now, isn't that worth fighting for? 

And when you cannot find employ- 
ment, and, giving up the struggle of life 
in despair, enter the Poorhouse, the band 
of the nearest regiment of the Irish army 
will escort you to the Poorhouse door to 
the tune of "St. Patrick's Day." 

Oh, it will be nice to live in those days ! 

"With the Green Flag floating o'er us" 
and an ever-increasing army of unem- 
ployed workers walking about under the 
Green Flag, wishing they had something 
to eat. Same as now! 

Whoop it up for liberty ! 

Now, my friend, I am also Irish, but 
I'm a bit more logical. The capitalist, I 
say, is a parasite on industry; as useless 
in the present stage of our industrial de- 
velopment as any other parasite in the 
animal or vegetable world is to the life 
of the animal or vegetable upon which 
it feeds. 

The working class is the victim of this 
parasite, this human leech, and it is^the 
duty and interest of the working class to 
use every means in its power to oust 
this parasite class from the position which 
enables it to thus prey upon the vitals of 
Labor. 

Therefore, I say, let us organize as 
a class to meet our masters and destroy 
their mastership; organize to drive them 
from their hold upon public life through 
their political power ; organize to wrench . 
from their robber clutch the land and 
workshops on and in which they enslave 
us; organize to cleanse our social life 
from the stain of social cannibalism, from 
the preying of man upon his fellow man. 

Organize for a full, free and happy life 
FOR ALL OR FOR NONE. 



After Ireland is free, says the patriot 

The foregoing paragraphs are from Connolly's book, "Socialism Made 
Easy/' issued by the publishers of the REVIEW. We have just brought 
out a new edition to supply the extra demand since the tragic death of 
the author. Copies mailed for 10 cents each or $6.00 a hundred, 64 pages and 
cover. 42 
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Toe Importance of a Library in Lator Organization 
By JULES SCARCERIAUX 

ECONOMIC conditions, for the bet- 
terment of which the workers are 
organized, improve in proportion to 
the workers' intellectual develop- 
ment. The strength of labor organization 
does not consist in numbers, but in the 
initiative and the activity of its individual 
members. Large sums of money are spent 
on organization, but hardly anything for 
educational work. The hysterical utter- 
ances of an organizer, in a crowded hall 
charged with tobacco smoke, appear to 
many more effective than a library in the 
organization. Yet the former creates a 
temporary agitation, while the latter a per- 
manent and well-rooted idea. 
. All liberal-minded members of Labor 
Unions should recommend the foundation 
of libraries in their respective organiza- 
tions; also library committees. 

Hundreds of books are put on the mar- 
ket every month, most of them written and 
published by the conscious or unconscious 
enemies of Labor. Light novels and ro- 
mances of toady authors increase the 
apathy of some of the workers in matters 
pertaining to their Unions. This litera- 
ture is*as much a narcotic as alcoholism. 

The members of the library commit- 
tees would select books written and pub- 
lished by workingmen, by friends of La- 
bor, by the friend of humanity, by all those 
who, directly or indirectly, are collaborat- 
ing with the workers. 

Our rulers nearly possess a monopoly 
of the means of publication, be it of news- 
papers, magazines or books, with like in- 
terests also in control of the educational 
institutions. Such education as the work- 
ers receive is merely to adapt them to the 
existing state of servitude. 

The workers are accustomed to a cer- 
tain line of authoritative thinking by 
which the system of exploitation under 
which they suffer is maintained. These 
ideas can only be beneficial to the rulers. 
The rulers have had them taught to us 
from childhood, and they continue to have 
them fed to us in their press. So the work- 
ers often oppose everything not in line 
with these false ideas. 

Working class authors and teachers who 
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are co-operating with labor can hardly find 
readers. Writers, working for the inter- 
ests of the workers, jeopardize the in- 
terests of the rulers. So the rulers forge 
public opinion against them, and the work- 
ers often condemn the writings of their 
friends which they have never read. 

Some books, while not written for the 
workers, contain much enlightening ma- 
terial. For instance: "Unemployment and 
Poverty," by Dr. E. T. Devine, an Amer- 
ican economist, contains about the follow- 
ing: 

"Unemployment is not only normal and 
necessary, but it is also desirable for the 
labor market. Without unemployment the 
labor organizations would become so 
powerful, the wages would rise so high, 
that all demands of labor would have to be 
granted. The manufacturers need unem- 
ployed so that they can say to those who 
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are at work, 'If you are not satisfied with 
your wages, with my conditions, you can 
walk out. Others are ready and willing 
to take your jobs !' " 

Recognizing that any workingman may 
become one of these unemployed, who, ac- 
cording to Dr. Devine, are so desirable to 
have wanting jobs, the workers would also 
recognize the undesirability of a society so 



wrongly organized. Reading such facts 
would be a stimulant to their activity in 
trying to bring about a remedy. 

The social problem will be solved the 
day knowledge will have given the workers 
a clear conception of what is wrong and 
how to make it right. Libraries in labor 
organizations will greatly contribute to- 
ward that end. 
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On Daylignt Saving and Nigkt and Day Rottery 

By SANNY M'NEE 



Arise in the mornin' early, 
Afore the cock diz craw, 

An' hasten tae me slumers, 
Ere daylicht flees awa. 

Arise in the mornin' early, 
The maister maks the laws, 

An' tho' A grudge it sairly, 
The master hauds the tawse. 



SAE we hae gotten Compulsory Sav- 
ing at last, altho' it's only Daylight 
Saving, still it's a start ; we'll git 
mair compulsory saving by an* by. 
Bit, it wanna tak the form o' Compulsory 
Saving frae the Daylight Robbery o' the 
maister cless; it maun gaun on nicht an' 
day. The Daylight Saving Act is fur 
the saving o' the gas, but we hae hid com- 
pulsory g^as saving this la'ng while. The 
maister hes been trying tae save Henry 
Dubb frae the pushonous gas gien not 
frae the Socialist gas bags. The pure 
lamb-like, or is it sheep-like, mind o' 
Henry Dubb maun be saved frae a dose 
o' Socialist gas. _ The maister diznae be- 
leeve in ony gas thet diznae come frae 
his ain gas plant, an' faith, we hae a' been 
weel gassed frae the maister's plant since 
the war began. Jist see hoo we ir being 
gassed owre this Daylicht Savin' Act; a' 
bodie wid think tae hear thim, thet this 
daylicht bisness wis a piece o' pure sacri- 
fice on the pairt o' the maister fur the 
benefit o' the wurker. The self-sacrific- 
in' maister, hooever, diznae seem tae be 
wantin' ony o' the benefits o' early risen 
that he hes lavished on the wurkers. 
The maister is gaun tae lie in his bed 
is lang as he likes in the mornin', an' bide 
up is late at nicht is he likes. Whit the 
maister says is this: "Noo, Henry, since 
A hae bestowed on ye this great benefit 
o' early risin', ye wull be able tae wurk 
langer an* harder than ever, an' A expect 
ye tae dae it, tae." The maister, the 
great maister o' maisters, wha, abin' & 
ither maisters, hes the interests o' the 
wurkin' cless it his hert. (A dinnae men- 
tion nae names, becis this is a free coun- 
try), the maister says: "Noo, Henry, see- 
in' the great amount o' additional fresh 
air ye got frae yir early risin', ye'll no 
need ony holidays this year." Think 



o' the great amount o' fresh air ye git 
walkin* frae yir hoose in a back street 
tae git -up in the mornin' early an' tak 
wife talks aboot a holiday, jist tell her 
tae git up in the mornin' early an' tak 
a walk tae hersel. If she complains o' 
bein' shut up in a stuffy hoose a* the 
year lang, jist tell her tae gang an' git 
a job in a nice, healthy airy mull, fur a 
holiday. 

They say it maks ye healthy 
Tae rise it the break o' day; 

It maks the maister wealthy, 
But it diznae rise yer pay! 

Whit wid ye dae wi' a rise in yir pay. 
onywey; buy pianos wi' it, when ye ken 
pianos ir ony fur playin' in the lang, dark 
nichts; an' if ye rise early an' bed early, 
ye wull hae nae lang dark nichts tae play 
the piano in. Of course, it's a wee bit 
hard on thim thet's already bought £50 
pianos, sae they'll jist hae tae think o' 
thir neighbour thro' the wa* wha hes tae 
rise in the mornin' early, an' gie the piano 
a rest fur a wee while. 

It cannae be said, of course, thet the 
wurker hesnae been weel telt by the 
maister aboot the. folly an' sinfulness o' 
wastin' his pay on pianos. In fact, guid 
advice tae the wurkers is aboot the only 
thing the maister beleeves in giein' awa 
wi' a free haun, an' naethin' angers the 
maister waur than fur the worker tae 
scorn the maister's guid advice, "Tae look 
his gien co oin the mou." Gin ye turn 
up yir nose it the maister's guid advice, 
the maister wull dae his vera best tae 
teach ye a lesson, an' let ye flen he is the 
maister. 

The maister's fond o' preachin' 
Tae the wurkers in the mull; 

The maister's fond o' teachin' 
Thim thet cross his wull. 

It's a gey bad thing fur the wurker tae 
cross the maister's wull, an' preach Scrip- 
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ture tae him : "Is thy servant a dog that 
should do this thing?" Of course, the 
wurker is a dug, an' if the maister says, 
"Tae yir kennel early, an* rise in the 
mornin'," the wurker maun dae it. It's 
guid for the wurker's health an* the 
maister's pooch. "Is they servant a dog 
.that he should do this thing?" It's a 
bad, bad Book the Bible, an' thir's a lot 
o' bad, bad things in it. The Bible pits a 
lot o' bad thochts intae some o' the wurk- 
er's minds. Thir's the Commandments, 
fur instance! 

It's a bad, bad book, the Bible, thir's 
nae doot aboot it. It's time the Censor 



wis dealin' wi' it. Whit the wurker bes 
tae dae is tae let the maister dae the 
preachin' an' teachin' an' no speir ques- 
tions oot o' the Bible or onythin' else. 

If the maister says early risin' is guid 
fur the wurker's health, whit richt hes 
the wurker tae murmur aboot needin' 
mair money tae buy peasemeal an' 
Curem's Pills. Whit diz the wurker need 
Curem's Pills fur, whin he gets the bene- 
fit o' the caller mornin' air, an' his puir 
maister lyin' still in bed sae is no tae 
rob the puir wurker o' the benefits o' 
early risin'. 



Oh, the mornin' may be cheery, 
Is tae the mull we trudge; 

Bit the lang, lang day is weary, 
An' they pey us wi' a grudge. 

O' the maister's fond o' preachin', 

Is solemn is a judge; 
Bit, O, the maister's teachin' 

Is a bloomin' lot o' fudge! 

— From Forzvard, Glasgow. 



Robert Minor 



THIS sketch is by William Marion 
Reedy, editor of Reedy's Mirror, the 
St. Louis weekly. It is a notable moving 
picture of the life of one of America's 
hardest-hitting cartoonists : 

"Comes here next Wednesday Robert 
Minor to tell us in speech and picture 
about the war. Who comes now as Rob- 
ert left us three years ago as Bob. He 
is one of the world's greatest cartoonists 
now. Then he was the drawer of the 
daily cartoon for the Post-Dispatch. Here 
he was in society, wearing evening 
clothes with imperturbable aplomb, dally- 
ing with debuntantes, but always with a 
big, brushing way that he brought with 
him from Texas. He drew pictures with 
a prehistoric man's war club. He 
smashed them onto the paper, one might 
say. His lines had sweep of savagery in 
them, as if a primordial force were be- 
hind them. His men were elementals in 
strength, even one might say in brutality, 
and he could put a rough bedraggled 
pathos in his forms of women. We did 
not exactly know it then, but his draw- 



ings seethed with ill-suppressed revolt. 
We thought it only revolt against pretti- 
ness. When he went to the New York 
World as cartoonist and put a troglody- 
tish vigor into his pictorial criticisms of 
the passing show of life, his work chal- 
lenged comparison with that of Cesare; 
of the Sun, of Boardman Robinson, of the 
Tribune. He had not the art background 
of either, but he had the rough sense of 
the bare anatomy of human beings and 
he put it into his pictures. Soon his 
powerful work began to overflow info 
The Masses, a Socialist paper, and took 
on distinctive purpose; so much so that 
the World could not stand his utterance 
in pictures of a growing hatred of the 
social order. He gave up the big salary 
the World paid him and drew for the 
gratification of his own rebellious spirit. 
He went to Europe to confront tradition 
and scorned it the more. His pictures 
became more and more polemic in their 
proletarianism. They grew in ferocity. 
Then came the war and Minor went to 
the front with his note-book. He told 
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the story of the war as he saw it from 
the Socialist viewpoint, and a terrible 
story he made it — terrible in the sordid- 
ness of it, in its utter absence of glory. 
War he pictured as murder promoted by 
upper class machinations for the immola- 
tion of the many and the enslavement of 
the survivors. He was cruder than war 
in his truthfulness. He made war sub- 
terhuman and the pity he put into his 
pictures became but an aspect of hatred 
for the society that produced war. He 
drew his pictures as if in black venous 
blood. He was at the front and behind 
the scenes in France, in Belgium, in Ger- 
many, where he was arrested. He took 
of wac's fiendishness to fight war, and 
Socialism and Anarchism even hailed 
him as their interpreter. War, he seemed 
to say, is horrible, but it hints the way 
to end a system of which war is a prod- 
uct. His men hinted in their crude power 
that the power would break its shackles 
and crush the social order. He drew 
titanic covers for Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth. He presided at anarchist 
meetings and gave picture talks in favor 
of the Revolution. His outlaw art was 
a pictorial call to ba'ttle. He kept his 
fine, wild, but firm, line and his big, 
burly smudges for his men, and his 
women he gave a broken, bent, blunted 



beauty of suffering. Minor became the 
art-spokesman of humanity, ground into 
the sludge of mud and blood, but there 
Antaeus-like gathering strength finally to 
wreck and reshape civilization. It is this 
message he preaches in word and picture 
on the Socialist circuit. He speaks like 
he draws, starkly, yet with a sense of 
form, restraining, yet intensifying force; 
explosive; ruining. His version of war 
is that hell is paradisaical beside it, and 
then he says thjat present society even in 
peace is but a shamble-brothel,^ vermin- 
ous and vile with all cruelty. At Aschen- 
broedel Hall, Wednesday evening, he will 
tell us of his hatred for the hate that 
has driven love out of social relations. 
He will not wear those evening clothes, 
which once he wore when an embryo 
society man in our swell set. He will 
not tango as he did. He will show us 
the Dance of Death in Europe and oper- 
ate with scalpel tongue and pencil upon 
the corpus vile of the body politic here. 
And under his rage we shall sense the 
flowing of the tears of all the stricken 
and hear the still, small music of human* 
ity tending to an ultimate crescendo and 
diapasonic outburst of the "Ca ira." 
Minor is now a major prophet of the 
coming social cataclysm. He sees red — 
sunset at once 1 and sunrise of the pld 
order and of the new." 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



British Socialists Against War. The 

Independent Labor Party has been 
against the war from the beginning. At 
an annual conference held at Newcastle 
during Easter week it reaffirms its posi- 
tion. From the sketchy and scornful ac- 
count in Justice I gather the resolution 
adopted on this subject declared against 
all war "of no matter what character." 

But the chief item of news is from the 
British Socialist Party. The B. S. P. 
conference met at Salford, also at Easter 
time, and an exciting time was had by 
all present. There were about 100 dele- 
gates in attendance. For many weeks 
before the opening sessions Socialist 
papers had carried appeals for unity of 
opposing groups. 

But these appeals were merely pious 
wishes. The chairman had hardly fin- 
ished his address when an uproar broke 
out. The Executive Committee had pro- 
posed to have the sessions held behind 
closed doors — excluding representatives 
of the press. The reason assigned for 
this move was that some comrades feared 
to express anti-war sentiments openly. 
Some are now in jail for having done this, 
it is said, and the vague charge was made 
that "colleagues" of these men had in- 
formed against him. Dan Irving, Coun- 
cilor Jones, H. M. Hyndman and other 
well known comrades spoke vigorously 
against the proposal. The closed confer- 
ence plan was adopted by a vote of 76 
to 28. Between 20 and 30 delegates then 
withdrew, while the "Zimmerwadians," 
as they are called by Justice, sang the 
"Red Flag." 
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After the withdrawal of these delegates 
a singular degree of harmony seems to 
have prevailed. The Military Service 
Act was apposed, and efforts to bring 
about a meeting of the International So- 
cialist Bureau were approved. The entry 
of the Labor Party into the coalition gov- 
ernment was denounced. The abridge- 
ment of freedom of the press, the spread 
of child-labor and many of the other 
evils which tread upon the heels of war 
were analyzed and opposition to such 
militarism was planned. The following 
comrades were chosen on the new Ex- 
ecutive Committee: E. H. Jarvis, John 
MacLean, E. C. Fairchild, J. Fineberg, 
C. Dukes, W. Watson, Albert Shaw, F. 
Shaw and G. Deer. 

The "Pro-war" minority, after its 
withdrawal, met in Manchester. This 
group proceeded to condemn "war as 
war," but expressed hearty approval of 
the part taken by England in the present 
carnage. In a formal statement the rea- 
son for secession was given as follows : 
"The difficulties ahead of us are very 
great. The opportunities for successful 
combination are, we believe, still great. 
This glorious task, however, cannot be 
successfully carried to fruition if we de- 
liberately sever ourselves from the mass 
of our countrymen while the United 
Kingdom, our Colonies, and our Allies 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
against German militarism and German 
atrocities." 

A provisional committee was chosen, 
consisting of H. M. Hyndman, J. Hunter 
Watts, F. H. Gorle, J. Stokes, Jack Jones, 
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Tbe Bible Reviewed in the Light of Modern Science 



IS THE 
BIBLE 
TRUE? 



God and My Neighbor 

ROBERT BLATCHFORD 



^ 



This is the chief 
subject of debate today 
between Christians and 
Scientists the world over. 

Robert Blatchford 

says: "Is the Bible a 

holy and inspired book 
and the Word of God to man, or is it 
an incongruous and contradictory col- 
lection of tribal tradition and ancient 
fables, written by men of genius and 
imagination?" 

Mr. Blatchford believes RELI- 
GIONS are not REVEALED, they are 
EVOLVED. 

"We cannot accept as the God of 
Creation," he writes, "this savage idol 

(Jehovah) of an obscure tribe, and we have renounced him and are 
ashamed of him, not because of any later divine revelation, but be- 
cause mankind have become too enlightened to tolerate Jehovah." 

"The ethical code of the Old Testament is no longer suitable as the rule of 
life. The moral and intellectual advance of the human race has left it t^liind." 

"CHRISTIANS declare the highest conception of God is the Christian con- 
ception of him as a Heavenly Father. "God is love," they say. To which 
Blatchford replies: "This is a very lofty, poetical and gratifying conception, 
but it is open to one fatal objection — it is not true!" 

Mr. Blatchford does not believe that a divine being would need or ask for 
PRAYER and PRAISE. 

"If you were a human father, would you rather your children praised you 
and neglected each other, or that brother should stand by brother, and sister 
cherish sister?" 

GOD AND MY NEIGHBOR is not an attack upon religion. It is a study 
of the Bible from the scientific point of view. It is one of the most thought- 
provoking books of the age. It is being discussed from hundreds of platforms 
And in thousands of homes. 

Extra cloth, 248 large pages, $1.00 postpaid 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 

Publishers 

341-349 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Rheumatism 

A HOME CURE GIVEN BY ONE WHO NAD IT 

In the spring of 1898 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who have it know, for over three years. I 
tried remedy after remedy, and doctor after doc* 
tor, but such relief as. I received was only tem- 
porary. Finally, I found a remedy that cured me 
completely, and it has never returned. I have 
given it to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, and it ef- 
fected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of rheu- 
matic trouble to try this marvelous healing power. 
Don't send a cent; simply mail your name and 
address and I will send it free to try. After you 
have used it and it has proven itself to be that 
tong-Iooked-for means of curing your Rheumatism, 
you may send the price of it, one dollar, but, un- 
derstand, I do not want your money unless you 
are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn't that fair? 
Why suffer any longer when positive relief is thus 
offered you free? Don't delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 1141 B, Gurney Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



A Six Weeks 1 Course in the 
Science of Education 

Learn the Psychology of Learning: the Science of Study— -How 
to master quickly what you read; the Science of Teaching- 
How to teach what you know with tongue and pen; the Science 
of Revolution— Rapid mass action and the end of class rule. 
Send for Free Booklet ot Information. Address 



FRANK 8. HANNEN, M.D. 



■AT. AUBURN, IOWA 



Sore Teeth 
Diseased Gums 

(PYORRHEA) 

I offer to you, dear reader, a wonderful, new, simple and 
i method of treatment at home by which you may have 
the teeth nature gave you. make your 
mouth healthy and escape the to r t u r e 
and expense of 
false teeth. 




FREE 



My Book Tells All About it 

Write me today and learn all about this new and easy method that 
you can use at home, so there may be no further need for you to un- 
dergo painful or expensive dental treatment 

If you have Pyorrhea or Riggs Disease, gingivitis, receding gums, 
elongated or loose teeth; soft; discolored or spongy gums; if your 
breath is foul, if your teeth pain while eating; if you are subject to 
bad tastes— then, for your own sake, send for my book and learn how 
easy this method is— how painless and speedy— how it may quickly 
and permanently give you sound, healthy teeth 

Don't wait. Merely ask for my book and it will be sent at onoe 
FREE and without obligation of any kind. Use letter, postal or 
this coupon. 



DR. F. W. WILLARD, £WiS^.fi^ 

Please send me your free book and full information about your 
method of treating Pyorrhea, sore teeth and diseased gums. 
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H. W. Lee, A. S. Headingley, and A. 
Whiting. This committee was instructed 
to establish relations with the Labor 
Party and the International Socialist 
Bureau, and otherwise organize the 
group as a new Socialist party. 

Shortly after the occurrence of these 
events "Justice" ceased to be the official 
organ of the B. S. P. This old and vigor- 
ous journal is the property of the Twen- 
tieth Century Press, a stock c6mpany. It 
was the official organ of the old S. D. F. 
and S. D. P. After the B. S. P. had got 
fairly started it voluntarily assumed a 
similar relation to this new party. But 
the Directors of the Twentieth Century 
Press and the editors of "Justice" are 
"pro-war." They made haste, naturally, 
to cut loose from a party which they 
could no longer be supposed to represent. 
It is said that the Party has a new anti- 
war organ named the "Call." I have not 
yet seen a copy of it. 

It is noticeable that the argument of 
the B. S. P. minority is almost word-for- 
word that of the German Socialist ma- 
jority. These brethren surely should 
agree beautifully if they ever get together. 
Both groups voluntarily agree to fight 
the workers of other lands in order not 
to cut themselves off from the majority 
of workers at home. They forswear in- 
ternationalism in order to win workers 
to Socialism! 

H. M. Hyndman still vows that the 
majority of English Socialists are on his 
side. But we on the outside are obliged 
to take the votes of the Independent La- 
bor Party and the British Socialist Party 
as the true indications of Socialist opin- 
ion in England and to say that American 
Socialists are pleased with these indica- 
tions is putting it mildly. Limb by limb 
a new International is coming to life. 

Liebknecht in Danger. On May 1, Karl 
Liebknecht addressed a great peace meet- 
ing at Potsdamer Platz, Berlin. He is 
said to have distributed a leaflet on the 
May day celebration and to have cried, 
"Down with war! Down with the gov- 
ernment!" More than 100,000 persons 
are reported to have been present. 

Liebknecht was arrested and held on a 
charge of treason. He is, of course, a 
soldier — though on leave of absence in 
order to attend the sessions of the Reichs- 
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tag. i herefore he is held by the military 
athorities. On May 10 the Reichstag de- 
bated the proposal to demand the libera- 
tion of their colleague. Hitherto parlia- 
mentary immunity has always been main- 
tained in Germany. Liebknecht's activity 
places him, however, beyond its protec- 
tion unless the majority of the Reichstag 
interprets the law in his favor. Parlia- 
mentarians are immune from prosecution 
as a result of any action connected with 
the discharge of their duty. From his seat 
Liebknecht could say what he pleased. 
But organizing a May day celebration 
and speaking in Potsdamer Platz cannot 
be regarded as part of the duty of a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag. The representa- 
tives of the capitalist parties were fur- 
nished an excellent opportunity to rid 
themselves of a man they hate more than 
all the foreign enemies. 

When the matter came up for discus- 
sion, a regular prosecutor was appointed 
by the government to present the case 
against Liebknecht. He produced evi- 
dence with regard to the peace demonstra- 
tion and, so far as I know, this evidence 
is not denied. Then the leaders of the 
various parties, the Conservative, Cleri- 
cal, Liberal, etc., etc., arose and gave 
vent to their hatred. It was evident in all 
their speeches that their real purpose is 
not to punish treason but to stop the voice 
-which has been telling them the truth 
about the war. As one orator said, they 
must refuse protection to a man who has 
long "torn to shreds the dignity and 
honor of the Reichstag." 

The Poles alone among non-Socialists 
opposed this action. The Socialist ma- 
jority made a sad mess of the defense. 
Liebknecht is a person of no importance, 
they said, therefore let him go. Such gen- 
tleness will impress your enemies with a 
sense of your strength and security. But 
the government leaders evidently have an 
opinion of Liebknecht's importance quite 
different from that of his erstwhile com- 
rades. Protection was withdrawn from 
him. As The Review .goes to press the 
only question is, "How far will the court 
martial dare to go in punishing him ?" He 
may be shot, but it seems more likely that 
he will be condemned to a long period of 
imprisonment. 
Progress of the German Minority. The 
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division of the Social Democracy becomes 
constantly more imminent. The Execu- 
tive Committee has published a manifesto 
which gives a clear picture of the situa- 
tion. According to this statement separate 
minority groups are springing up every- 
where, with their own central organiza- 
tion and dues-stamps. Paragraphs are 
quoted from a leaflet which calls on mem- 
bers not to pay dues to the regular party 
organization and so lend support to the 
war forces. Vorwoerts has not lent its aid 
to this effort to divide the party, but one 
of the editors expresses the opinion that it 
is in line with traditional Socialist policy. 

Austrian Socialism. Austria has car- 
ried on the war without the aid of a par- 
liament. Austrian Socialists have, there- 
fore, had no official opportunity to ex- 
press their attitude. There is little reason 
to mourn this lack. For Austrian Ger- 
mans, in the main, take the same position 
as the Germans in Germany, and their 
anti-war minority is much smaller than 
the German one. Some idea of the state 
of affairs in Austria can be gathered from 
reports of a recent party congress. This 
was held at Vienna from the 25th to the 
28th of April. 

Victor Adler was, of course, Jhe leader 
of the majority, and Fritz Adler, his son, 
also of course, led the small but vigorous 
minority. Adler, the elder made an elab- 
orate address. His chief idea was that 
the primary purpose of Socialism is to in- 
spire and organize the workers of each 
country. He denounced the efforts be- 
ing made to found a new International 
made up of anti-war parties. Neverthe- 
less he demanded the reconstitution of the 
International Bureau, supporting his de- 
mand with the curious observation that 
brethren who fight each other are still 
brethren. 

A majority resolution was introduced 
calling on Socialists of all nations to join 
after the close of the war and pretend that 
nothing had happened. This resolution is 
said to have been adopted unanimously. 
But there evidently was some opposition. 
The minority introduced a resolution de- 
nouncing the war and hailing as comrades 
the Socialist groups fighting against it in 
the various countries. Out of 246 dele- 
gates this resolution received the support 
of but 15! 
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Socialist Gains in Sweden. "If we can 
keep out of the war the future of Social- 
ism is very bright in Sweden. And the 
workers of the nation are determined to 
keep the country out." So says a Swedish 
Socialist. And the results of the elections 
held early in May bear him out. The So- 
cialists made a net gain of 45 seats in the 
national parliament. They now hold 125 
seats. 

The Second Zimmerwald Conference. 
The first international Socialist conference 
after the outbreak of the war was held at 
Zimmerwald, Switzerland, in September, 
1915. The second was held at Kienthal, 
in the same country, from the 24th to the 
29th of April, 1916. The first was made 
up of 35 delegates, the second of 40. 
In the first, Russia, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, Holland and Sweden were repre- 
sented. In the second there were no dele- 
gates from Sweden or Holland, but there 
were three from France, all members of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The British 
Socialist Party sent a telegram express- 
ing sympathy. A delegate from Austria 
was turned back at the frontier. So far 
as its representative character is concerned 
the second conference was just about 
equal to the first. 

The only fairly full account of the pro- 
ceedings at hand is the unsympathetic 
one given by "Homo," in I'Humanitc. Ac- 
cording to this correspondent, strongly 
French in his attitude, the conference was 
far from being a harmonious one. The 
Russians, the Poles, and the Swiss, it 
seems, were the "radicals." They demanded 
immediate and constant opposition to the 
war in all countries. To satisfy this 
group a "declaration" was adopted de- 
manding: (1) that in all belligerent coun- 
tries, no matter what the military situa- 
tion, Socialists vote against the granting 
of war budgets; (2) that they vote 
against all taxes no matter what their 
character may be. A "manifesto" of 
quite a different sort is said to have been 
adopted to satisfy the "conservative" 
group, French and Germans for most 
part. 

The "radicals," led by the Swiss, openly 
advocated the founding of a new Interna- 
tional made up of groups which have re- 
mained true to international Socialism. 
As a nUlyiflg point for the Socialist 



movement these conferences have per- 
formed a great service. It is with good 
reason that the Socialists of England are 
called "Zimmerwaldians" by theft* oppo- 
nents. We must keep in mind that our 
own National Executive Committee has 
expressed its adhesion to the action of the 
first meeting. We stand committed to the 
movement started there. No doubt the 
great majority of our members were, and 
are, in sympathy with the action of the 
committee. Our only regret is that the 
second conference was not able to go far- 
ther than it seems to have gone. 
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Nature's Cure 

Electricity for several yean past has demonstrated its power 
to cure. It Is the energy of the human machine. Properly ap- 
plied. It cures to stay cured because It helps Nature. Do you 
Wonder why It Is not popular— like drugs and doctors' dope, for 
Instance T Let me tell you. It can't be sold like drugs for 25c 
to 50c, nor even for $2 like a doctor's prescription. Yet, It is 
cheaper in the end. 

Electrical treatments on the Installment plan cost too much — 
usually $2 each. Instead of a full hour treatment, the doctor 
usually gives you 20 minutes for your $2, which is not enough 
electricity — for a cure— or for the money. The Dr. Bell Electro- 
Appliance enables you to give yourself treatment in your own 
home dally— all night long, if you like— with- no inconvenience, 
and at only a few cents expense. 

Electricity cures almost every case. Rheumatism, nerve weak- 
nesses, stomach, bowel, kidney, back or liver troubles respond 
readily. 

Cheaper than doctoring and drugging. Manufacturers' prices 
give you the latest and most complete electro-medical instru- 
ments at a cost far less than ever before. All attachments free. 
Current guaranteed. 

"Wo Prove It Free 

Gut out this coupon and mail it now for complete detailed 
information about this wonderful electrical treatment. We show 
you how to cure yourself in the privacy of your own home. All 
personal communications strictly confidential. Consultation free. 
Test given, if you call. 

DR. BELL ELECTRO-APPLIANCE CO. 

162 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111., (Dept. 416-S) 

Please send me your free illustrated literature and factory 
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Why Not Be a Socialist Publisher? 

Twenty-five hundred Socialist publishers, each with an invested capital 
of just ten dollars, are doing business together under the name of Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. We own the electrotype plates and the copyrights of 
nearly all the really important Socialist books. We have lately moved to a 
new, attractive and convenient building, and we are making new arrange- 
ments by which our co-operators have access to a much larger variety of 
books than ever before. 

Stockholders Buy Books at Cost We do not attempt to pay dividends. 
Any possible dividend on so small a sum as $10.00 would be hardly worth 
while, apart from the fact that we are all trying as best we can to abolish the 
whole system of dividends and profits. So our method of publishing is to 
sell our books to our own stockholders, either for their own use or to sell 
to their neighbors and shopmates. We have found from long experience that 
a discount of forty per cent from the retail prices of our books, we to prepay 
postage or expressage, will just about cover the cost of the books and of 
the unavoidable expenses of distribution. Hereafter this will be the discount 
to all our stockholders. In other words, we will mail stockholders any of 
our 10c books at 6c each, 15c books at 9c, 25c books at 15c, 50c books at 30c, 
$1.00 books at 60c, $1.50 books at 90c, $2.00 books at $120, etc. The only 
better discount we offer is when $10.00 or more is sent at one time for books 
to go in one package, in which case we send them by express prepaid for 
HALF the retail prices. 

Books of Other Publishers. Hereafter we shall be able to offer an in- 
creasing number of books of other publishers to our stockholders at a dis- 
count, some at 40 per cent (this, of course, is possible only when we buy on 
exceptional terms), others at 20 per cent. Frequent announcements of new 
books will be sent to all our stockholders who are interested in them, and 
each stockholder should therefore keep us informed of his correct address. 

A Dollar a Month for ten months makes you a stockholder. While mak- 
ing monthly payments you can have discounts just the same as if your share 
were paid for. When you send your last payment you get a certificate show- 
ing that you are part owner in the publishing house. If you send the full 
$10.00 at one time, along with an order for books, we will include one $1.00 
book free. 

The Big Reason why twenty-five hundred Socialists have subscribed for 
stock in this publishing house, and why you should do the same, is not the 
saving on the price of books. It is that you are in this way insuring the con- 
tinuance and growth of the greatest educational force in the United States 
in the interest of the revolutionary working class. The battle with Capitalism 
will be long and hard. No matter how clearly you may see the need of 
working-class solidarity and a working-class revolution, you will remain a 
slave until an immense number of other workers see what you see. To make 
them see it is the work of this publishing house. Are you with us? 



charles a kerr | company^ ^ ^ ST0CK SUBSCMPTION BLANK 

Comrades: — Enclosed find $1.00 as first payment on one share of stock in your corporation, value 
$10.00. I agree to pay the balance in nine monthly installments of $1.00 each. It is understood 
that while making these payments I shall have the privilege of buying books at the same discount 
allowed paid-up stockholders, and that when the full sum of $10.00 has been paid, I shall receive 
a certificate fully-paid and non-assessable. 
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Postoffice State. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



LOCAL CLOVERDALB, INDIANA. 



Indiana State at Work — The above picture 
was taken at the close of a regular business 
meeting. Comrade Noble C. Wilson, who is 
managing the Debs campaign in Indiana, adds 
"Farmer locals are springing up rapidly in 
Putnam county. Comrade J. HollingSworth, 
a lifelong friend of Gene, is doing splendid 
work. Schoolhouse meetings are being held 
and each meeting is a great surprise. 

"We are doing good work among the 
Quakers of Hendricks county, which we are 
flooding with anti-war literature. 

"We want to get the best literature into the 
hands of the Industrial Workers of this dis- 
trict, as we have 4,000 Italians and a great 
number of Hungarians to reach, also a large 
number of Germans, and their organization is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

"Ten thousand miners, all members of the 
U. M. W. of A., are also lining up, but there 
is so much work to be done among them. 

"Every person in the United States has 
heard of the rotten political corruption which 
has flourished in Terre Haute for years. One 
hundred and twenty-six politicians are now 
serving terms in Fort Leavenworth and the 
Marion county jail, including the mayor, 



county and city judge, the sheriff and other 
political grafters. But the big political bosses 
who financed the job escaped "justice" and 
spent their winter in Florida and Porto Rico. 

"Terre Haute politics have been controlled 
for years by brewery and traction interests, 
so you can see we have big capital to buck 
against. The Republican candidate for Con- 
gresss is an attorney for the traction com- 
pany, while the present Congressman in this 
district is an old line, stand pat, Democratic 
politician. It is unnecessary to inform the 
comrades over the nation that if they give us 
their support we will send Gene to Congress." 

Pittsburgh Again — Comrade Bowen comes in 
with five more yearly subscriptions to show us 
that Pittsburgh is getting wise to what the 
working class needs. This is the right kind 
of Preparedness! 

From Canada — Comrade Dinmore and Com- 
rade Anthony, both of Ontario, came in with 
bunches of subscriptions this month. It looks 
as if we were going to double our circulation 
in Canada. The Canadian comrades are al- 
ways strong on sound class struggle socialism 
and we are glad to see the Review is making 
good with them. 
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The Ancient Lowly 

A History of the Ancient 
Working People from the 
Earlest Known Period to 
the Adoption of Christian- 
ity by Constantine 

£y C. OSBORNE WARD 

Nearly all the ancient histories in the libraries 
are the histories of kings and their wars. The 
ancient historians despised the people who did 
useful work; their praise and their attention were 
reserved for the soldiers. The real story of the 
working people of Egypt and India, of Greece and 
of the Roman Empire was lost or buried out of 
sight. 

It was the life work of C. Osborne Ward to dig 
up and reconstruct the true story of the working 
people of the ancient world. Not content with 
studying thousands of ancient volumes and manu- 
scripts, he journeyed hundreds of miles on foot 
around the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, de- 
ciphering and translating inscriptions telling 
parts of the forgotten story of the ancient work- 
ers. The results of his research are summed up 
in two large volumes over 1400 pages. 

Partial Contents of Volume I 

The "Taint of Labor," ancient slaves and wage- 
workers alike despised. 

Ancient religion and politics identical; the gods 
were the ancestors of the rulers. 

Right of the Patriarch to enslave, sell, torture 
and kill his children. 

Spartans used slaves as soldiers and murdered 
them at the end of the war. 

A strike of 20,000 miners that destroyed the em- 
pire of Athens. 

Crucifixion the penalty for strikers at Rome. 

Revolt of 200,000 slaves In Sicily. 

Revolt of Roman slaves led by Spartacus and 
successful for years. 

Rome's organized working men ami working 
women. 

History of Labor Unions at Rome preserved in 
ancient inscriptions. 

Ougin and History or the Red Flag. 

Partial Contents of Volume II 

How the Roman State deceived and destroyed the 
labor unions. 

Strikes of the Hebrew and other slaves in ancient 
Egypt. 

A vast system of secret trade unions throughout 
the ancient world. 

Brotherhoods of workers in India. 

Jewish and non-Jewish labor unions just before 
Christian era. 

Christianity first propagated almost entirely 
within the unions. 

Massacre of Christian wage-workers by the Em- 
peror Diocletian and capture of the church 
organization by the Roman state under Con- 
stantine. 

Two large volumes, $4.00 postpaid, or either 
volume mailed separately for $2.00. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

Publi$her$ 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



—THE— 

Universal Kinship 



This is the most important of the works 
of J. Howard Moore, author of our recent 
books, "The Law of Biogenesis" (60c) and 
"Savage Survivals" ($1.00). "The Universal 
Kinship" has been out of print some years; 
we have now in response to persistent de- 
mands issued a new and very attractive edi- 
tion. The book includes the following 
chapters: 

The Physical Kinship 

Man an Animal. 

Man a Vertebrate. 

Man a Mammal. 

Man a Primate. 

Recapitulation. 

The Meaning of Homology. 

The Earth an Evolution. 

The Factors of Organic Evolution. 

The Evidences of Organic Evolution. 

The Genealogy of Animals. 

Conclusion. 

The Psychical Kinship 

The Conflict of Science and Tradition. 
Evidences of Psychical Evolution. 
The Common-Sense View. 
The Elements of Human and Non-Human 
Mind Compared. 
Conclusion. 

The Ethical Kinship 

Human Nature a Product of the Jungle. 
Egoism and Altruism. 
The Ethics of the Savage. 
The Ethics of the Ancient. 
Modern Ethics. 

The Ethics of Human Beings Toward 
Non-Human Beings. 
The Origin of Provincialism. 
Universal Ethics. 
The Psychology of Altruism. 
Anthropocentrlc Ethics. 
Ethical Implications of Evolution. 
Conclusion. 

Marie Twain, the greatest of American ' 
writers, said In a letter written shortly be- 
fore his death: "The Universal Kinship has 
furnished me several days of deep pleasure 
and satisfaction. It has compelled my grat- 
itude, at the- same time, since it saves me 
the labor of stating my own long-cherished 
opinions, reflections and resentments by do- 
ing It lucidly and fervently for me." 

Jack London says: "I do not know of any 
book dealing with evolution that I have 
read with such keen interest. Mr. Moore 
has a broad grasp and shows masterly 
knowledge of the subject. . . . And then 
there Is his style ... He uses always 
the right word." 

Extra cloth, blue and gold, 338 large pages, 
$1.00, postpaid. Write for our catalog and 
our co-operative plan for supplying books 
at cost. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Prisoners of War — Some of our old com- 
rades are interned as prisoners of war on the 
Isle of Man. One of them writes: "Perhaps 
you will be glad to hear from one of your 
old friends interned. I have been a reader 
of the Review for many years. We have done 
good work with them among our fellow pris- 
oners here. We have a little library of our 
own fitted out with Reviews and good hot 
books— in different languages. But we are on 
the brink of exhausting our reading material 
and would be mighty thankful if you could 
send us some old books, pamphlets, etc., etc. 
We can do a lot with them. With hearty 
greetings, I am yours for the Revolution." — X. 

His Last Dollar — Comrade Miller of Theo- 
dore, Ala., writes: "I am sending you the last 
dollar I have, but I cannot go without the 
Review." We do not think we can make the 
Review good enough to suit such a red, but 
we are glad to know that they feel we are 
trying. Remember, it is up to our readers 
to help make the Review what you want it to 
be and send us in some live stuff once in a 
while. 

A Wobbly at the Front — One of our old I. 
W. W. friends was forced into the war and 
sent, among many others, into France with 
the British expeditionary force. He writes us 
the following letter from a military prison. 
The letter was censored, but every Wobbly 
will enjoy the news between the lines: 

"Dear Comrades: Just a few lines to let 
you and the Review bunch know that my smil- 
ing face has at last landed in France. After 
reaching Australia I staid with my parents 
for about three weeks. Then I got a job in 
Melbourne, but there came a call from my 
country. An extra loud call came to me and 
feeling as I do for my country, as all the boys 
in the American organization do about their 
country, I did just what they would do under 
sucli circumstances. I am as patriotic as they 
are. The call to fight for my country was so 
loud that I enlisted, under conditions that 
would make anybody enlist. 

"Have had a lovely time in the army — six 
shillings a day and training all the time. Later 
we were sent to France via a Cunard liner 
and" I have now been under arrest for three 
weeks for disobeying an officer. I am await- 
ing court martial and think I will win out. _ 
You know how I love my country — and all 
the officers. I cannot give you the name of 
the town where I am stationed, but if you will 
address me care the British Expeditionary 
Force, at address given above, I will probably 
receive the letter. Any good reading matter 
would certainly be appreciated. 

"Some rowdy soldiers at X rebelled 

against the military police and kept up a run- 
ning fight for five hours. The M. P.'s were 



driven from camp and all their belongings 
burnt. The authorities had to do away with 
the military police and General Leave was the 
order of the day. 

"Up to this time most of the men had been 
paying railroad fares, but some dishonest sol- 
dier suggested that the railroad fares should 
be charged to Kitchener, which was immedi- 
ately endorsed by the men. But, as you know, 
I was entirely out of sympathy with these un- 
disciplined and unlawful proceedings." 

The Indiana State Convention — The com- 
rades of Indiana held an enthusiastic conven- 
tion at Indianapolis on May 6th and 7th. The 
interest and activity in the coming campaign 
will be largely centered on an effort to send 
Comrade Eugene Debs to Congress from the 
Terre Haute district. A motion was unani- 
mously carried to purchase two Ford ma- 
chines. And a good big chunk of money was 
raised at the convention for this purpose. 
A telegram was received from Jim Larkin 
suggesting that the comrades protest against 
the treatment 1 accorded Comrade James Con- 
nolly, and the result was that a cablegram was 
sent to Premier Asquith demanding that Com- 
rade Connolly and his colleagues be treated 
as prisoners of war. 

Swiss and Liebknecht — A message from 
Zurich says that the Volksrccht organized for 
Sunday last a great demonstration in honor 
of Liebknecht. 

Trouble is on at Webb City, Mo. The mine 
operators of the lead district reduced wajjes of 
miners and hoisting engineers from 25 to 50 
cents a day. The result. was a strike on some 
of the properties of the adjacent camps, in- 
volving members of No. 603. The latest word 
is that Frank H. Little, and two members 
whose names are not given, are in jail. The 
secretary writes that he expects a big increase 
in membership. 

One thousand miners are on strike at Au- 
rora, Minn. The strike is growing. Sam Scar- 
lett has been sent to look after the situation. 

The United Mine Workers provoked a 
strike at the Jermyn mine at Old Forge, Pa. 
The strike was directed against members of 
the I. W. W. There was a pitched battle be- 
tween the miners, which was settled when the 
black uniformed constabulary appeared on the 
scene. The latest news from the coal field is 
that everything is quiet, and the I. W. W. is 
holding its own. 

Agricultural Workers' Organization No. 400, 
at the regular meeting in Kansas City, framed 
these demands for the harvest in Kansas: 
Wages, $4 a day and board; ten hours, double 
pay for overtime; good food and good beds. 
They have over three hundred delegate-organ- 
izers in the field. From twenty to fifty mem- 
bers are being initiated every day. 
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Elbert Hubbard's Book 
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with our catalog and Introductory le 
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Why Ask for a Permit? — Word comes in that 
the city authorities of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
have refused to grant a street speaking permit 
to the local Socialist party. It seems that 
Comrade Walter Lanferseik, national secre- 
tary, and Comrade Max Sherover of the na- 
tional office, were passing through town and 
could not resist the invitation of the local 
comrades to stay over and hold an open air 
meeting — but no meeting was held. We hope 
the local comrades will go to bat with the 
"city fathers" and show them that free speech 
is an American institution which is still worth 
fighting for. It is about time local Cedar 
Rapids got on the job anyway. From all re- 
ports, the local has been a dead one for quite 
a while. Come on, Comrades, show your col- 
ors and put Cedar Rapids on the socialist 
map! In passing, we know one Jimmie Hig- 
gins, who has distributed more straight so- 
cialist literature, sold more Reviews and done 
more agitation during the past four years than 
the local itself. 

From Forward, Scotland — The latest stunt in 
the reactionary Press is that Karl Marx, the 
hunted Socialist exile was in reality filled up 
with German "nationalist purpose" 
"the suppressed but always dominant Teuton- 
ism of Karl Marx" . "the bitter na- 
tional and racial antagonism displayed by Karl 
Marx and his disciples against the Slav peo- 
ples. They were hostile to France in a scorn- 
ful way; to the Slav nations they were merci- 
lessly repressive." 

Marx, we are told, was "an unscrupulous 
fighter." He was J'very German"; he fought 
with "poison gas." Currency is given to an 
old time (and baseless) speculation of Engel's 
that the Labour Leader had been founded with 
Tory gold. 

This is the depth to which, not the Morning 
Post, not the Harmsworth Press, but the 
CLARION has now reached. It is Mr. A. M. 
Thompson in the Clarion for 26th May. 

Milwaukee Leader please copy. 

On the Job— A Kansas City rebel in remit- 
ting for ' his second bundle of fifty June Re- 
views, writes "It is a cinch no politician can 
appreciate a redhot, revolutionary magazine 
like the Review, and say, the June number has 
certainly got the goods, as the pictures of 
the three dead men take the audience by 
storm at every street meeting. They show 
what happens to the sissors who are fools 
enough to go to Mexico to fight the bosses' 
battles — they make good food for coyotes. 
We are taking this month's bundle to the rail- 
road shops and factories. Yours for Industrial 
Freedom, Local No. 61, I. W. W." 

Joseph J. Ettor, general organizer, was 
called to Lawrence by a small number of 
members who were on strike. After confer- 
ring with them and retiring to his hotel, he 
was dragged out of bed at five o'clock in the 
morning, put into an automobile, and taken 
to Boston. He returned to Lawrence the next 
day with counsel and swore out warrants 
against his abductors. These marshals and 
police inspectors may find themselves in a se- 
rious conspiracy case. 
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From Kansas — "Everywhere I hear nothing 
bflt praise for the Review. Our local puts a 
copy every month in the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
and it is a bigger thought provoker than all 
the rest of the periodicals put together. The 
reason is the Review's straightforward, uncom- 
promising articles." — L. K. B., Secy. 

Tom Barker, 330 Castlereagh street, Sydney, 
N. S. W., Australia, has been fined $500, or 
the alternative of ten months in prison, on a 
charge of publishing matter likely to prejudice 
against recruiting. This charge is based on 
a cartoon which appeared in Direct Action, 
showing Labor pinned to a cross by swords 
and sabres. A capitalist is catching the blood 
(profits) in a bowl, which is dripping from 
Labor's hands and feet. Barker's prosecution 
is not because the cartoon prejudices against 
recruiting, but because it clearly portrays the 
class war. The Barker Defense Committee 
asks your earnest co-operation. 

The United Dock Workers of Seattle, Wash., 
were refused a charter by the I. L. A. The 
U. D. W. went on strike, the I. L. A. con- 
tinued to work. The Industrial Workers of 
the World will co-operate with the United 
Dock Workers and try to have them unite 
with us, not only to help win the strike, but 
to establish solidarity among the marine trans- 
port workers on the Pacific Coast. — U. D. W. 
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hundred copies of this edition in the German language, 
published in Amsterdam. Every German-speaking reader 
of the Review should read and circulate it. Price 25 
cents; to our stockholders, 20 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLIS H. KCIIII A COMPANY, 341 last Ohla St., Chlaaaa 
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^ If you wish to publish a book on any subject, get our advice before you close 
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HOW THE FARMER 
CAN GET HIS 



Vf ARY E. MARCY has just written, un- 
iyi der this title, the best book of Socialist 
propaganda for farmers that has yet appeared 
m the United States. She talks to the farmer 
about the prices he pays for what he buys 
and the prices he gets for what he sells, in- 
stead of explaining primitive communism or 
trying to interest him in the troubles of the 
wage- worker. But she discusses prices from 
the Marxian point of view, and shows the 
farmer that the capitalists leave him, on the 
average, just about as good or as poor a living 
as they allow the wage-worker to have. She 
proves that the working farmer without much 
capital can improve his own standard of living 
only by joining the wage- workers in their fight 
against capitalism. All this is told in short 
words and short sentences, printed in large 
type. Just the book to win the farmer. 
Price 10c; in lots of a dozen or more, 6c, 
postpaid. 

Charles H. Kerr 6 Company 

341 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 



Socialism™*! War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America, 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

The Analy$i$ U Strictly Scientific, the 

Style and Presentation Simple 

and Direct, 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1 .00. Address 

Chas.H. Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



A little Hold-Up Now and Then — Comrade 
Edna Porter, leading lady of The Everywoman 
Company, writes us that many people unite to 
hold up theatrical companies when they stop 
in towns for one or two-night stands. The 
rawest deal we have ever read about anywhere 
was pulled off in Iola, Kan., by a restaurant 
owner named Lamay. From all reports Mr. 
Lamay decided to bleed the Everywoman com- 
pany for all he could get. Miss Marion Brad- 
bury, who plays "Self in the company, and 
Miss Frances Simpson, who plays "Modesty/* 

^went to the Lamay restaurant for supper. Ex- 
pecting to be joined by another member of 
the cast, Miss Bradbury turned up a chair to 
hold it for their friend, who failed to appear. 
Mr. Lamay charged Miss Bradbury for two 
suppers — her own and one for the vacant, up- 
turned chair. The young women left the res- 
taurant in a perfectly orderly manner, hoping 
to find a policeman who would straighten the 
matter out. Lamay appeared in the doorway 
and, seeing the girls talking to the constable, 
ordered them arrested for disturbing the peace. 
One of the actresses writes for the Dramatic 

'Mirror: "Without further argument we were 
marched to the police court, where our busi- 
ness manager got us out on $20 bail, to play 
the performance. Next morning came the 
trial. We had two witnesses. The plaintiff 
had none. Also, we had an efficient lawyer, 
who obtained from the plaintiff on the witness 
stand an admission contrary to his charge 
against us. But in spite of this charge the 
judge (W. L. Bartels) found us guilty and 
fined us. It was such a case of legal injustice 
that our lawyer appealed the case to the dis- 
trict court and made himself personally re- 
sponsible, putting up $100 bond for us. This 
was a clear case of an imposition on a theat- 
rical company, which the judge knew must 
leave town the next day and therefore would 
find it difficult to fight. As it was, we had to 
wait over for a later train to appear at the 
trial. If you go to Iola, Kan., remember that 
people say Lamay, the restaurant keeper, 
charges strangers 5 cents for a glass of water 
with meals, that he charges for meals if you 
turn up a chair— even if there are a dozen 
vacant chairs in the room, and that Judge Bar- 
tels declared two modest, charming young 
girls guilty of conduct of which they were in- 
capable, without doubt, because he thought 
they could not lay over to fight the case. It 
looks to us as though the actors and actresses 
are going to need their labor organization 
to fight such cases of palpable imposition. 
They must put such men as Lamay on the 
taboo list and refuse to patronize his restau- 
rant, and they must show the people of Iola 
just what sort of a judge they have. We ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathies to the people 
of Iola. We hope they won't permit Bartels 
to be wished on them again/' 

The Kelsey Wheel Workers at Detroit, 
Mich., where the workers gained an eight- 
hour day and 6 to 8 cents increase in wages, 
are again on strike on account of discrimina- 
tion against members of the I. W. W. 
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Marx's CAPITAL 



GREATEST OF ALL 
SOCIALIST BOOKS 

You can be a Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories which 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing house took 
hold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 
bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 

VOLUME t entitled "1h» P r— — off CaattaNet P Tsdaati a ii," U practically complete tm itself . It ex- 
plain* the thing which, up to the time that Marx came on the scene, had confused all the economist*, namely. 
Ma t pl un Vat— . It explains exactly how the capitalist extracts his profits. This volume might be called the 
keystone of the Socialist arch. 869 pages. *2.0C 

VOLUME II. "TOa Piwaaas af C tcaa tat J aa of Capital," explains the part that the merchant and the 
hanker play in the present system, and the laws that govern social capital. Unravels knots in which previous 
writers bed become entangled. 018 pages. $£UM>. 

VOLUME III. in some respects the most interesting of all. treats of Tha Pr aaaaa af CaattaNet Pioaae 
tfaatftaa aa a Wanla." Predicts the rlna af Trwets and makes clear the eaaaa af aaatoa aa«J In d ue 
trial arieaa. Shows bow the small capitalist is swallowed. Explains for all time the subjects of LaasJ, ftaat 
aa«J Fanafas. 1.048 pages. S3.0O. 

Price of the set 16.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3.60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 



By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan. LL. D., Cloth. 586 pages. $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap- 
ters are: 

The Sex-Passion 

Man, the Unsrrown 

Woman : the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early Star and Se* 
Worships 

ThePrimitive Group-Mar- 
riage 

Jealousy 

The Family 

Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth. $1.00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth. $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer. M. D. f 
paper, 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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r\R. J. L. MAGNUS of New York was 
*-^ the guest a few days ago of Julius 
Rosenwald at the Ellis avenue home of 
the Sears-Roebuck multi-millionaire, Chi- 
cago's most widely known sustainer of 
organized charity. 

Magnus was brought here from New 
York to voice the cry of the crushed and 
desperate Jews of Russia, Poland and 
Palestine. As a public speaker Magnus 
outclasses any who has come to Chicago 
in a long time, if newspaper stories are 
true. They report that when Magnus 
told the Auditorium audience Thursday 
night about the crushed and desperate 
Jews of war-torn lands, the wives of State 
street merchants and the wives of million- 
aire garment manufacturers of Chicago 
sobbed and the rest of the audience took 
up the sobbing until it was impossible for 
the speaker on the stage to make himself 
heard because of the noise of the sobbing. 

On the front page of the Chicago Her- 
ald, in which Julius Rosenwald has sunk 
$250,000 of ready cash, Jack Lait reported 
the event with this remarkable paragraph 
sub-headed, "Sobs Halt Speaker": 

"A young American Jew with the voice 
of an angel and the eloquent pathos of 
all Jewish history in his trembling out- 
cries against the horrors of Europe had 
to stop at the climax of his peroration 
because the sobs of his hearers — pros- 
perous, stable citizens, most of them — 
drowned out his clarion words'." 

As I read that paragraph of Jack Lait 
over again I wcfndered what he was get- 
ting at. And it seemed to me the under- 
lying meaning was : 

"Look here, you people who say the 
rich State street Jews and the garment 
manufacturers have hearts of stone. Look 
at them sobbing. They have hearts of 
blood and flesh and they can cry and 
shake with feeling the same as any gar- 
ment worker's wife moaning over a baby 
dead because wages failed to buy the 
proper housing and food for a child. You 
who say the Jews of Mandel's, Roth- 
schild's and Siegel-Cooper's have ice 
water instead of blood in their veins — 
look at them sobbing!" 

I wonder what would have happened 
if the same audience had been listening 
to Ellen Gates Starr as a speaker and 
Mist Starr had told them what she knows 



about the crushed and desperate Jews of 
Chicago battling through a clothing 
workers' union for the right to organize 
and be paid a living wage. 

If this audience sprinkled with Jewish 
millionaires and their wiv^s had heard 
the Hull House woman tell how l^st Oc- 
tober, Rose Goodman, a Jewish girl, was 
jammed into a police wagon and her 
breast bone broken by a policeman's fist, 
how the faces of Jewish girls were 
slapped by harness bulls of the Chicago 
police force, how there were hundreds 
of Jewish girls and women among the 
2,300 arrested during the clothing strike 
and these prisoners were huddled in the 
vermin-crept cells of Harrison street, 
Chicago avenue and Shakespeare avenue 
stations — if this audience had heard Miss 
Starr tell the story of Russianized Chi- 
cago, I wonder whether the speaker's 
voice would have been drowned by the 
kind of sobbing which stopped Dr. Mag- 
nes near the finish of his speech the other 
night. 

I wonder why Jewish womanhood in 
Chicago is not as sacred and beautiful, 
as much worthy of thought and action, 
as the crushed and desperate Jews of 
Russia, Poland and Palestine. 



JOE MARTIN is dead. He was the 
»J secretary, chum, servant, friend and 
passionate vassal of John P. Altgeld, the 
best working-class governor that has 
ever sat in an executive chair in the 
United States. 

Martin was a gambler, running a place 
called The Shotgun. He took a law case 
to Altgeld. Something about Altgeld's 
simple and honest way of going at things 
hit straight into the heart and head of 
Joe Martin. He quit gambling, traveled 
over Illinois with Altgeld and helped 
nominate and elect to the governorship 
the man who pardoned the working-class 
men sent to Joliet on charges of com- 
plicity in the Haymarket bomb affair. 

Martin was one of Altgeld's advisers 
who was out and out for a pardon of the 
anarchists. From start to finish he main- 
tained the conviction was a frame-up and 
it would be better for Altgeld to pardon 
them and go down to political defeat than 
to live on without doing his best to set 
right a vicious wrong. 
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Classics of Science 

FREE 

With Review Subscriptions 

This offer is for YOU who already read the REVIEW. 
We want to make it worth your while to spend three or 
four hours finding new REVIEW READERS. We have 
succeeded in making a contract giving us an inside price 
on the best popular edition of the classics of science now 
on the market. The volumes we have selected are: 

Darwin's Origin of Species 

Darwin's Descent of Man 

Spencer's First Principles 

Spencer's Data of Ethics 

Spencer's Education 

Tyndall's Fragments of Science 

Proctor's Other Worlds Than 
Ours 

These are large, handsome volumes, uniformly bound in extra cloth 
with gold stamping and gilt tops. As to the contents of the volumes, 
any comment would be superfluous, since these are precisely the books 
that are indispensable to the reader who wishes to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the theory of evolution. 

OUR OFFER: 

Send THREE DOLLARS for three yearly subscriptions to the 
REVIEW, and we will mail you FREE any three of the scientific 
volumes named above. If you do not want to wait until you have 
found the subscribers, send $3.00 for three yearly REVIEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION CARDS and we will mail you the books free. For 
$7.00 we will send you seven Review cards and the seven books. 
Any number between three and seven pro rata, but the offer does 
not apply to less than three. 

We do not sell the books without subscriptions except to our stockholders, and 
to them the price is 80c a volume or $5.00 for the seven mailed to one address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341-351 East Ohio Street Chicago 
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My Magazine— 

"Investing for Profit " 

If you will send me your name and 

address, I will mail you this wonderful 

magazine absolutely free for six months 

— Special Trial Introductory Offer. Bach 

copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but don't wait till 
every one sees it — you will then be too late. One 
good investment is worth a lifetime of labor. 

How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have made large 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to accept her iavors — and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. '* 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200— the actual possibility of intelligent investment 

Leant the REAL EARNING POWER 
of Your Money 

The real earningpower of your money is not 




the paltry 8% to 5% paid by corporations who 
have their future behind instead of in front 
of them. "Investing for Profit' ' reveals the enor- 
mous profits financiers make, and shows how 
one can make the same profit— it demonstrates 
the real earning power of your money— the 
knowledge that financiers hide from the masses 
— it explains HOW small investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours— it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can invest 
a small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
"Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing 
needy^and will be worth hundreds — even 
thousands of dollars to you. 



If Yon Can Save $5 a Month or More 

"investing for Profit** it for the roan who intends to in- 
vest any money, however small, or who can save $5 or 
more per month— but who has not yet learned the art of 
investing for profit. Read what Russell Sage, one of 
the most successful financiers of his day, said in regard 
to Investments: 

There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice 
we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physi- 
cians, and for the construction of a great work to engi- 
neers—financing Is everybody's business. As a matter of 
factJt is the most profound and complicated of them all.'* 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you 
haveat leastread 1 copy of my really wonderfulmagasine. 

Mall Covpoa Today for Free Ffauudal Advice 



There areabsolutelyno strings to my SixMonths'Pree 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If 
you will send me your name and address on the attached 
coupon I will send you absolutely without charge, for six 
months, my magazine— Investing for Profit." Then you 
are to decide whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial matters. Surely 
this is a fair, square, liberal offer — so sign and mail the 
coupon now — before you turn this page. 

Ml. I* BARBER, 20 (*m) Jaeksoa Blvd.. Chicago) 

| Please ssnd me absolutely Free of Chares, "Investing for 
Profit" for fix months, and enter my name on your Hit for 
I free financial adrloe, 

1 Name 



j Street... 



City. 
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A Free Ford 5-Passenger Touring G 
or Run-Atout {or You or Your Local 

To any Review subscription hustler who will send us 700 yearly 
Review subscriptions, in the United States, outside of Chicago, at 
the regular rate of $1.00, we will give FREE a five-passenger Ford 
Touring Car, 191 6 model. You to pay freight. 

For 600 yearly subscriptions (in the United States, outside 
of Chicago), we will give FREE a Ford Run-About, 1916 model. 
You to pay freight. 

1,400 six months subscriptions sent under the above condi- 
tions will win you the five-passenger, and 1,200 six-months Review 
subscriptions will get the FREE Run-About. Send them in year- 
lies or six months subscriptions to suit yourself. 

Enter this contest now and you can have your own FORD be- 
fore fall. Just the thing from which to do your speaking. Nothing 
attracts the crowd like a GOOD SPEECH from an automobile. 
It will save you railroad fare. It will help you to get about quickly, 
and cover much ground. It will give you a good time while you are 
LETTING THE REVIEW DO SOME OF THE WORK FOR 
THE WORKING CLASS! 

The FORD CAR needs no bopst from anybody, because it is 
the one standardized, Fool-Proof, always-ready automobile. 
Everybody knows it. 

Write for free samples of the Review and get busy now. Locals 
and State Secretaries can send in money for subscription cards and 
get their FREE FORD now. The machine will DOUBLE the 
effiency of speakers during the campaign. 

Remember that subscription cards purchased at combination 
prices will not be counted in this contest. The full retail subscrip- 
tion price must be sent in for every subscription. 

Ten single copies of the Review, paid for at the retail price of 
10 cents ($1.00), will count as a yearly subscription toward a ma- 
chine. Address: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 341 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, 111. 
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Kirby, in N Y. World. 

TRULY LOYAL NOW 



HEARST, the Mexican rancher, who pub- 
lishes American newspapers, has had 
his Mexican property confiscated by the 
Carranza government. Dispatches say John 
C. Hayes, manager of Hearst's Babicora 
ranch, passed through the field headquarters 
of Gen. Pershing July 11 with the informa- 
tion that the Carranza government has' 
seized the Hearst ranch and appointed a 
manager. Certainly, it ought to be easy for 
the Carranza government in any court of 
arbitration in the world to prove that Hearst 
is a traitor to the Mexican government and 
by lies, falsehoods and prevarications re- 
peated from day to day, year in and year 
out, in cartoons, news stories and editorials, 
tried to bring on a hell-roaring war between 
the United States and Mexico. The treason 
of Hearst, the Mexican rancher, to the 
Mexican government is easily provable. 
And there are more and more American 



workingmen, knowing the Hearst news- 
papers, knowing the Hearst mines of Lead, 
S. D., and knowing the Hearst-bred press- 
men's strike in Chicago wherein three 
strikers were killed by professional gunmen 
— these American workingmen look on 
Hearst as a more dangerous enemy than any 
Mexican, any Japanese, or any powers out- 
side this country. Hearst can go right on 
calling his papers American. But the work- 
ing class has got his number. He has less 
influence in proportion to his circulation 
than anybody that ever printed a newspaper 
or magazine in this country. 



GREETINGS, Henry Ford. You are a 
traitor to your class. You have mil- 
lions at your finger ends and you can write 
a check for tens of millions that would get 
cashed. Banks are falling over each other 
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Starrcn, in N Y. Tribunt. 

HENRY FORD AT LEAST SETS THE EXAMPLE 

to get your deposits. Streams of profits 
pour in to you. Yet though you are a Man 
of Property you talk and act like a Human 
Being. And because you are going along 
putting humanity first and property last, you 
are the cause of headaches and sickness and 
worry among the editorial newspaper lack- 
eys and the preachers and press agents of 
Big Business. When you began paying a $5 
a day minimum wage to the 30,000 people 
in your works, you put yourself on record 
as a traitor to the propertied class which be- 
lieves in buying labor power at the current 
market rate instead of at the price of de- 
cent living. Again, when you placed your 
curse on war and militarism, supplying Con- 
gressman Tavenner with $100,000 for the 
printing of his speeches mailed out in Illi- 
nois of copies showing the fraud and fake 
of the munitions-makers, you were out of 
your class, you were advocating the cause 
of the working class. And now in your 
statement to a reporter for the Christian 
Science Monitor to the effect that if a strike 
ever comes in your shops you will not under 
any conditions call for the state militia to 
shoot up your workmen, you again are with 
Humanity and against the propertied class. 
You act like one of those great careless men 
who become remembered in history. 



AMERICAN manufacturers are making 
soft-nosed dum-dum bullets and ship- 
ping and selling these American-made dum- 
dum bullets to Mexico. Who these Ameri- 



Fitzpatrick, in St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

IS THIS GOOD BUSINESS? 

can manufacturers are, their names and ad- 
dresses, what clubs, societies and churches 
they attend, — what cities they live in from 
which they direct the making, shipping and 
selling of soft-nosed dum-dum bullets — is 
not published in American newspapers. The 
following information, word for word, as 
here printed first appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune editorial column, later in the Santa 
Fe New Mexican and still later in the Chi- 
cago Daily News: 

Nine days after the raid on Columbus the 
Ward Line steamer Esperanza arrived in Vera 
Cruz with 1,350,000 rounds of ammunition, 
all soft n#sed or dum-dum bullets, for the 
Carranza government. 

On April 1 the Ward Line steamer Mon- 
terey landed at Vera Cruz 1,350,000 rounds 
of ammunition. 

On May 13, a month after the Carranza gar- 
rison at Parral had attempted to ambush the 
advance guard of the American expeditionary 
troops under Major Tompkins, and had at- 
tacked them, the Esperanza landed at Vera 
Cruz 300,000 rounds of ammunition. 

During these months ammunition has been 
going over the border in quantities, as well 
as other supplies for Carranza troops. 

Our soldiers are now about to meet a 
large enemy force, armed and equipped by 
their own countrymen, with the permission 
of the government that is now sending them 
into the field. The American soldiers who died 
in battle will be shot by American bullets. 
propelled by American powder, from guns held 
by soldiers fed by American food, supported 
by a government established through the in- 
fluence of the American government. 

There the information ends. Readers of 
the American newspapers printing this stuff 
get all the knowledge they want in this in- 
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stance except the name or names of the 
American manufacturers involved. The 
profiteers on American soil who have their 
hand in on this game of making, shipping, 
and selling soft-nosed dum-dum bullets are 
traitors to their country in the same sense 
that Benedict Arnold was a traitor. That 
is, if treason consists of selling out your 
own people. 

Dum-dum bullets are forbidden in so- 
called civilized, warfare because the soft 
metal of them spreads when it enters a hu- 
man body and tears a wider and rougher 
line of passage than the clean hole made by 
an ordinary bullet of so-called civilized war- 
fare. 

How much cash are American manufac- 
turers getting in the dum-dum bullet trade? 
And what are the names of the manufactur- 
ers? How would big photographs of some 
of these dum-dum bullet makers look car- 
ried at the head of a preparedness parade? 



WHEN history is written of the past two 
years in America it will be stated as a 
cold fact of politics that Woodrow Wilson 
was the president of the United States and 
it rested more on Woodrow Wilson than 
any other one person in this country to say 
whether or not this nation should take part 
in the wild cataclysm of war going on over 
in Europe. In the controversy over the 
Lusitania and in other disputes it rested on 
the say-so of Woodrow Wilson, one little 
150-pourid man, whether the United States 
should send its fleet to European waters and 
convoy an army of troops to Flanders or 
elsewhere. At various times there have 
been nervous little nincompoops and light- 
weights of history holding places of power 
and using their power to play hell with the 
working class, but Woodrow Wilson has 
been no such nincompoop or lightweight, in 
spite of the representations of Socialist 
papers like tjie Milwaukee Leader. In the 
Mexican situation again the choice has been 
clearly a personal one with Wilson and his 
decision was against war. The cards were 
all stacked and congressmen were ready 
after the Columbus raid to call on Congress 
for the passage of a declaration of war. 
Wilson, by thrusting a so-called "punitive 
expedition*' into Mexico, outplayed the war 
fools and ended the possibilities of war. All 
the uniformed jingoes of the military caste 
of the United States are at the present writ- 



ing compelled to live in pup tents down 
among the alkali stretches of the Mexican 
border. In three speeches in early July 
President Wilson repeated that he will not 
allow American capitalist interests to force 
him to favor a war with Mexico. So long 
as certain American Socialist and labor 
papers and politicians are noisily accusing 
Wilson of being a war fool, it will be neces- 
sary to remind those papers and politicians 
that Wilson's record amid terrific pressure 
and playing a lone-handed game is that of 
being a peace fool instead of a war fool. 
To howl suspicions of militarism against a 
president who has kept the working class of 
America out of war during a hair-trigger 
period is a species of treachery to the work- 
ing class that does no good. The whole 
cause of working class organization would 
be farther behind if this country had now a 
putty president like McKinley or a- fat- 
headed reactionary like Cleveland, or a war- 
howling mouthpiece of the Steel Trust like 
the Great Betrayer, Theodore Roosevelt. 



WHILE the newspapers are filled with 
calls for patriotic young men to join 
the militia and learn how to fight for the 
American flag — 

And while preachers and special advo- 
cates, press agents and singers of "The Star 
Spangled Banner" are staging preparedness 
parades, and telling the working class the 
United States is a free country worth fight- 
ing for — 

The Duluth News-Tribune, a newspaper 
run by and for business interests, a witness 
without prejudice for the working class, 
prints these sinister facts on date of Tune 
28: 

"Carlo Tresca, leader of miners on Mesa- 
ba range, now striking, was arrested this 
afternoon by Patrolmen Dan Sullivan and 
Fred Anthony on a warrant sworn out by 
Police Chief Owen Gately. Tresca is 
charged with criminal libel for allowing the 
red banner, 'Murdered by Oliver Gunmen/ 
to be carried at the head of the funeral pro- 
cession of John Alar, the striking miner 
who was shot and killed in a gun fight. 

Tresca said: "The police are our pub- 
licity agents and we could do little without 
them. I did not carry the banner and they 
cannot prove that I did!" 

This cold, brief narrative tells in a nut- 
shell why the American working class has 
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children, so long will the flag be taken as a 
joke by zvorkmen such as those of the Mesa- 
ba range, for whom the Hag represents noth- 
ing but suppression, handcuffs, bars, and 
bread and water from tin dishes. 



UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES ON THE 
MESABA RANGE 



failed to respond to the whirlwind prepared- 
ness propaganda of the past year. The get- 
ready-for-national-defense campaign in 
newspapers, magazines, pulpits, military 
and munitions manufacturing quarters the 
past year has been one of the shrewdest and 
most powerful opinion-molding crusades 
ever conducted by American capitalists. Its 
net result has been the most complete fail- 
ure that was ever recorded in this country 
as the outcome of an enormous outlay of 
cash for clever agitation that made people 
think. More and more as the working class 
has thought about preparedness, it has re- 
jected it. The employers are able to mobil- 
ize their workers for marches thru city 
streets behind flags and drums and brass 
bands. But they are not able to march them 
through the doorways of armories for en- 
listment in the National guard. And the 
reason for this is that the workers believe 
this is not yet enough of a free country for 
the working class to enlist and fight and die 
for. If such events as those which have 
occurred in Mesaba range cities were im- 
possible if working men asserting the decent 
and human rights of men were not subjected 
to a false arrest on false charges based on 
false laws, it would be easier for the stupid 
and greedy munitions interests of this coun- 
try to enlist workmen for war. So long as 
the ivorking class feels that the flag stands 
for property instead of men, women and 



DON'T worry about this talk of bankrupt 
nations and exhaustion from economic 
losses incurred by the war. The earth, the 
mines, the forests and fields will be left 
after the war. The chief loss to the human 
race as a result of the war will be the loss 
of productive power thru live, productive 
men being transformed into dead, unpro- 
ductive men. In other words, the most valu- 
able material destroyed by the war is human 
machinery. Of course, there will be trans- 
fers of credits and cash, and some nations 
will be worse off than others, and the United 
States capitalists will grab off more than the 
ruling class of any other nation in war 
profits. But the international working class 
will not be a loser in capital. Much of its 
best young life blood will have been drained 
away. But it will have suffered no economic 
loss. Having nothing to, be bankrupted of 
it cannot be bankrupted. 



FOURTEEN business agents of painters' 
and electrical workers' unions in Chi- 
cago were found guilty of extortion, boycott, 
malicious mischief, and the getting of 
money under false pretenses, in a jury trial 
running from April 22 to June 19. Evi- 
dence was based on testimony of storekeep- 
ers and contractors who told stories of win- 
dow smashings during 1915, causing thou- 
sands of dollars damage. The graft of the 
convicted men, according to witnesses, was 
to collect cash from those whose property 
was destroyed under the threat of further 
property destruction. Collections ran from 
$50 to $200. In effect, it was a system of 
sabotage carried on for the purpose of get- 
ting cash into the pockets of the labor union 
officers. They were "sab cats" for cash and 
cash only. The significant feature of the 
trial was that the labor men were not able 
to produce evidence showing any principles, 
any idealism, any viewpoints except that of 
cash. Their slogan was, "Kick in," and the 
forthcoming cash went into their personal 
pockets. 
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THE fight of the Chicago Teachers' Fed- 
eration for legal right to existence is 
really a contest of national importance. In 
the peremptory dismissal of 42 teachers 
June 27, because of membership in the 
Teachers' Federation, the Chicago Board of 
Education struck a blow at the right of gov- 
ernment employes to organize. Nothing in 
the whole affair is of greater significance 
than the statements of school board Presi- 
dent Jake Loeb that the teachers were 
moulding "the delicate, plastic mind of the 
sphool child" into sympathy with organized 
labor. 

The 42 teachers all had markings on the 
records of School Superintendent John D. 
Shoop as "excellent," "superior" and 
"good." As educators there was no fault 
found with them. "Insubordination" was 
the charge. And the "insubordination" con- 
sisted of improper h&ndling of "the delicate, 
plastic mind of the school child." 

Dismissal of the 42 Teachers' Federation 
members was accomplished by a vote of 
nine trustees against eight. If no court 
action or pressure by the city council comes 
to set right this situation, it must be counted 
as a defeat for the working class, for the 
strongest and sanest forces of the commu- 
nity in which is located America's chief la- 
bor market. 



That Jake Loeb, the school board presi- 
dent who manipulated the ousting, is a Rus- 
sian Jew whose father came from Kovno to 
Archey Road, is a fact which has roused 
working class Jews to the formation of a 
league to let it be known that Jake Loeb, 
with his czar tactics, is onl> a mouthpiece 
and a tool of modern feu» alism, a Jew 
whose tongue has a Cossack thirst. 



SOMETIMES old proverbs flash into our 
heads. There's a hoary one runs like 
this : 

"The words of his mouth were as butter, 
yet war was in his heart." This fits in with 
the latest sermon from Butter-Mouth Judge 
Elbert Gary, head of the steel trust, who 
spills this : 

"To employers of labor I would say: 
Treat your men right ; treat them justly and 
liberally. To employes I would say : Loyal, 
efficient service is sure to be rewarded. To 
both employer and employe I would em- 
phasize the fact that each must rely on the 
other for success ; neither is independent of 
the other; they succeed or they fail to- 
gether." 

This from the head of the concern which 
is the world's greatest employer of 12-hour- 
a-day, 7-day-week workmen ! 



PRISONERS OF WAR NOT ALLOWED TO READ THE 
REVIEW, BUT— 

The following letter to the Review was written by a German comrade 
now a prisoner in England. For obvious reasons, we do not give his name, 
number or address: "As a member of the Party, I wish to congratulate our 
Comrades in America for the stand they have taken towards this horrible 
war, and allow me to say that there are a few left in this camp who stick to 
our old ideal of freedom. Altho interned, we are following the movement 
with keen interest. 

"We are not allowed to read the International Socialist Review, but 
somehow or other we manage to get one in, and whenever this happens, it 
has to go the whole round of the camp. 

"Hoping you will give this to the knowledge of our Comrades and excuse 
me for this short letter, as there is no more space, yours faithfully." 
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PARADE OF STRIKING IRON MINERS 



The Iron Heel on the Mesata Range 
By LESLIE H. MARCY 



Photograph* by Goorffo Dawson 



WHEN Jack London, the rebel, 
wrote his wild drama of the 
Iron Heel, back in 1907; few of 
us thought we would ever live 
to see his dream come true, although, at 
that vefy time, the iron miners of the 
North were on strike. 

We were all carried away on a mighty 
wave of enthusiasm in those days by the 
splendid victories of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. Were not Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone saved by the magnifi- 
cent solidarity of the working class? So 
we dubbed Jack's vision a pipe dream, 
discounted the future and went to sleep. 

Since then the scenes have shifted ; the 
Iron Heel of the steel trust has wiped 
out all labor organizations in the steel 
industry; the coal barons declared war 
on the coal miners of West Virginia, and 
won with an army of gunmen. They 
carried a curtain of fire into Colorado 
and made the workers dig their own 
graves. The copper kings of Michigan 
destroyed all organization among their 
slaves in one short winter. Have you 



forgotten the working class dead at Calu- 
met and Ludlow? The IRON HEEL 
OF THE CAPITALIST CLASS IN 
FREE AMERICA HAS BECOME A 
COLD BLOODED FACT. 

Twenty thousand iron miners in the 
state of Minnesota are making their last 
stand. They have revolted against the 
Steel Trust by going on strike, and the 
fighting power of these men is made up of 
SEVERAL THOUSAND CLASS CON- 
CIOUS WORKERS. Their fight is your 
fight! The amount of support you give 
them will accurately register the militant 
strength of the socialist movement in 
this country. 

The Socialists among the Finnish 
miners have been the only fqrce the com- 
panies have been unable to overcome, as 
there has been no labor organization on 
the range for several years. 

Our Finnish comrades do not confine 
themselves to any one line of action. 
They believe the miners should be or- 
ganized at the point of production in at 
industrial union, therefore, when they 
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THE FAMOUS RED BANNER THEY CARRIED 



went on strike they called upon the I. W. 
W. to help them organize and win their 
demands. 

Experienced organizers were immedi- 
ately seni fo co-operatejwith the com- 
rades. Before they could cover the range 
the men in mine after mine had downed 
tools. They started first at the St. James 
mine near Aurora, on account of unfair 
conditions. The mine owners refused to 
meet the men and war was immediately 
declared. 

Declaration of War. 
Fellow Workers and Friends: 

War has been declared against the steel trust 
and the independent mining companies of 
Minnesota, by the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

The iron miners are mustering. Twenty 
thousand have left the mines and pits. 

More than seven thousand have already been 
sworn in. 

The steam shovels are idle. The drills are 
silent. 

The miners are on strike in the following 
camps: Hibbing, 4,000; Chisholm, 2,800; Vir- 
ginia, 2,500; Buhl, 1,400; Eveleth, 1,600; Gilbert, 
900; Biwabik, 600; Aurora, 900; Kinney, 800, 
and other small camps. 

The demands are $2.75 a day for top men. 
For miners, dry places, $3.00; for miners, wet 
places, $3.50; the 8-hour day; abolition of con- 
tract labor; bi-monthly pay days; to be paid 
at once when discharged or leaving work. 

It is the iron miners who are making these, 
demands. Men who are doing hard, hazard- 
ous work. They take their lives into their 
hands every time they go down into the mines 
or pits. 

They are the men who produce the ore that 
is converted into iron and steel to make the 
machinery of the world. # Without these men 
civilization could not exist. 



These barehanded iron miners, driven to 
desperation, have declared industrial war 
against the United States steel corporation. 
The masters of bread are fighting with their 
usual weapons — gunmen, detectives, courts and 
the press. 

We are united, but must have help. This 
is your fight. You must raise money for food, 
clothing, shelter and organization work. 
WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

Meanwhile moves the Iron Heel, the 
steel trust's Juggernaut ! How deliberate 
and impassive its gunmen travel in arm- 
ored motor cars. Private mine guards on 
the pay-rolls of the mining corporations 
have been deputized by the AUTHORI- 
TIES of St. Louis county to keep LAW 
and ORDER! How well these hired as- 
sassins do their work is told by the strik- 
ers in their bulletin: 

"John Aller was murdered by the 
Oliver Mining Company gunmen at his 
home near the property, Thursday, June 
22, 1916, at 6 o'clock in the morning. The 
strikers who were on picket line on that 
morning say that the gunmen deliberately 
walked into Aller's house and shot him 
three times in the back. John Allcr was 
a married man and leaves his wife and 
three children, the oldest being five years 
old and the youngest is an infant boy. 
They are orphaned because their father 
demanded a right for all of them to live. 
The strikers are supporting this father- 
less family. 

"The funeral of this murdered striker 
was held on Sunday, June 26. The funeral 
rites were held in the Finnish Socialist 
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A FAMILIAR SCENE IN MIINNESOTA THESE DAYS. 

THE MARCH 



STRIKING MINERS ON 



hall at Virginia. Fully seven thousand 
strikers accompanied the murdered 
brother to the cemetery. The Catholic 
priests of all nationalities on the range 
refused to perform the rite over the re- 
mains of John Aller. It was the wish 
of the unfortunate' widow, that the priest 
should officiate. The priests, however, 
being loyal to the master class, refused 
to do so, although the organizers did 
everything they could to obtain them. 
The funeral was headed by a large banner 
carried by four women, upon which was 
inscribed: MURDERED BY OLIVER 
GUNMEN. The Finnish Socialist band 
of Virginia played the funeral music and 
marched at the head of the parade. At 
the grave of John Aller, funeral orations 



were delivered in all languages of the 
strikers." 

Up to date not a single gunman has 
been arrested for this foul murder! But 
Carlo Tresca and six other strike leaders 
were promptly arrested, thrown into jail 
and charged with criminal libel because 
the strikers carried a red banner at the 
funeral of their fellow-worker, reading, 
Murdered by Oliver Gunmen! 

Little, Tresca and Gilday were kid- 
naped on Saturday night and when the 
news reached the miners of Buhl and Hib- 
bing, they lined up three thousand strong 
and started to Virginia. It is needless to 
add that these organizers were immedi- 
ately released on bail. Such is the majesty 
of law and order in the State of Minne- 
sota! 



TAKING THE OATH OF SOLIDARITY AT THE GRAVE OF THEIR MURDERED 

COMRADE ALLAR 
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The Iron Heel and the Governor 

The Labor World, official weekly paper 
of the Duluth labor unions, says: 

"Governor Burnquist can stop the deputizing 
of private guards it he cares to do it. Unprej- 
udiced people on the range, who are in closer 
touch with the situation than are the editors 
of the local daily press, will tell him where 
the responsibility lies, namely, at the door of 
the authorities who invite trouble when they 
deputize the men who are paid by the mining * 
companies and who know no other masters. 

"But the governor has not yet proven him- 
self big enough for the job. He has the power 
to do this if he wants to exercise that power." 

"The Governor knows there are two 
sides to every question. However, his 
representative, sent to the range to in- 
vestigate the trouble got his information 
from one side and, we are reliably in- 
formed by Mayor Boylan of Virginia, 
made no attempt to get the other side, the 
miners' side." 

Whether the strike is won or lost de- 
pends upon the miners themselves. The 
I. W. W. is a part of that strike and 
will fight to the limit of its resources. 
The following telegram was sent to Gov- 
ernor Burnquist: 
J. A. A. Burnquist: 

Governor of the State of Minnesota, Execu- 
tive Mansion, St. Paul, Minn. 

You instructed sheriff of St. Louis county to 
disarm miners, peaceful citizens. 

We submit herewith gross violation of per- 
sonal liberty of miners and ask you to remove 
all mine guards from within city limits of min- 
ing towns. Otherwise our miners will be in- 
structed to defend themselves by constitutional 
rights. 

Seven mine guards forcibly entered home of 
strikers at Gilbert Friday night, June 30, 1916, 
with drawn guns. They threatened strikers if 
they do not return to work. They snatched a 
baby from the arms of its mother and brutal- 
ized it. 

The clear facts in our possession are ready 
to be submitted to your representatives. 

George Andreytchine was imprisoned 24 
hours in Itasca county without a charge being 
placed against him. Inquiry was futile. Are 
we in Russia? 

(Signed) Sam Scarlet, Carlo Tresca, F. 
Rusel, Joe Gilday, L. Ha Lareen, V. Wesaman, 
S. Attaviani, M. Schustrick, J. S. Siltis. 

Hundreds of Arrests 
A gunman was killed by a man whose 
wife had been struck by a thug. Twelve 
I. W. W. organizers are held on first de- 
gree murder charges for this. These men 
must have a first class lawyer to defend 
them and Judge O. N. Hilton of Den- 
ver has been secured. 
Their names are: Frank Little, Joe 



Schmidt, Carlo Tresca, Sam Scarlett, 
James Gilday, L. Ahlgren, Frank Rus- 
sell, Joseph Nickich, John Orlandich, 
Joseph Cerruogdrdovich, Leo Stark, 
Frank Wesserman. 

A large number of strikers who were 
peacefully parading from Aurora to Bi- 
wabik, where they expected to attend a 
strike meeting, were arrested and will be 
tried in court at Virginia. 

At Nashwauk, twenty Austrian, Italian 
and Finnish pickets were arrested and 
thrown in jail by Deputy Sheriff T. T. 
Riley, assisted by an army of deputies. 
They will probably be taken to Grand 
Rapids for trial. 

Chief Hayes said, "We haven't al- 
lowed the I. W. W. agitators to get even 
a toe-hold here. The Socialists got the 
ball park for a picnic and as soon as we 
found that it was to be but a screen for 
a strike meting we soon put the 'kibosh' 
on them." 

At Chisholm, Sheriff John R. Meining, 
at a meeting of mining company police, 
stated that ""men deputized at the mines 
had full powers of deputy sheriffs and 
that their duties were not confined to 
the property they were assigned to pro- 
tect, but extended throughout the coun- 
ty." He further informed these depu- 
tized thugs that "he had communicated 
with the attorney general and an opinion 
received from him on the question of mobs 
was to the effect that in times of dis- 
turbance, such as now exist on the range, 
three men constitute a mob and should 
be immediately dispersed." 

Some of the municipal authorities are 
friendly, but helpless when contending 
against the steel corporation. On July 7th 
a meeting was held, composed of officials 
of the Range Municipalities with com- 
mittees from the striking miners from 
the different mines. Wages and work- 
ing conditions were discussed and miner 
after miner testified to low wages and rot- 
ten conditions. Thousands of miners 
work only seven months and their pay 
does not average $2.50 a day. 

Listen to Mike Stark of Chisholm: 

Mike Stark, of Chisholm: I am a miner for 
fourteen years — over fourteen years, and I have 
eight children — I have seven living and one 
died. I worked now for last three years, I 
have got $59 check (a month), $61, $62, $63, 
$67, up to $70 (a month) — but a couple of 
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times oyer $70 in three years, and I send four 
kids to the school, and the teacher would like 
to have the children dressed and clean and 
everything like that. I like to do that myself. 
And the children go to church, the priest likes 
to see that the wife is dressed nice like the 
American ladies, and the children dressed nice 
like the American children. I like that too, 
but I can't. You fellows think — a single man 
maybe get $50 or $60 check for his own self, 
and we are nine of us. I get $60, $70, and I 
have extra — I pay rent — no, I don't pay rent — 
but we pay wood, we can't get that any more. 
Before we used to get it, but now they don't 
let us. We pay coal, pay insurance, pay taxes, 
pay 'light, pay water — now, I think, fellows, 
how I can live. I have a little property and 
I shouldn't say that I don't have it because 
I get it from the school board. And now I 
have to give my property i>ack. I can't go any 
further. 



And another thing is, you know the drivers 
wait for the car with a mule, you know. There 
was a poor year and the captain came around 
and saw driver waiting for the car, and he 
say: "What the hell you doing here with this 
mule." He says: "I got tc wait a minute or* 
two until we get car there." He says: "Go 
down with that mule to the trammer shaft 
so he get better air." Now see, a man work- 
ing there day and night, month and month, 
and year and year, and nobody asks him if he 
likes air, or "how you feel?" "Do you feel 
bad working there?" or "what is the matter 
with you?" Nobody don't ask me, but when 
the first of the month I know when I receive 
check, well, you know — $2.39 — "god darn it, 
you're a poor man! You're no good!" So I 
am no good working in there. 

And listen again, you free American 
citizens, to this miner, — 
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Wife and Kiddies of the Murdered Miner. John Aller. 

Carlo Tresca is Presenting Money Collected at 

a Benefit Meeting of Miners. 



Fulvio Pettinclli: Gentlemen, I like to tell 
you that I come in here in this country five 
years and a half ago. I been working in mine 
ever since. First I came to this country I 
worked Lincoln mine, and had bad place. No 
air at all, whatever, and that is my brother 
was working with me. There I wouldn't get 
no candles — you couldn't get no match to 
burn. You couldn't light matches by no 
means, only by means of acetylene — carbide 
lamps — you know what that is, and I worked 
there last seven or eight months there, at least. 
At last I was exhausted and had to quit. I 
worked in there for only $2.60 a day all that 
time. 

Later I worked for the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company at the Alpena. Two years ago I 
struck a hard place, and I make $1.97. Some 
other times I make over $3.00 and $3.50. 
What I should do then? Two years a$o I got 
married and got American girl. I believe she 
has right to live as another American, so I 
believe further I got right to live. What 
should I say when I got $1.97? I should tell 
her: "This month don't order meat or nothing. 
I only get $1.97." I should only pay rent of 
the house, insurance, and such things. That 
month when I work contract and strike bad 
place we no have enough to eat. I work in 
some other places in Alpena for $2.17. What 
do you think of that. Get $45 or $50. I should 
have paid $12.00 for rent of the house. I should 
pay $5 or $6 meat; $30 on grocery bill. What 
will be left? Nothing. We have to go with- 
out clothes. If we eat we don't dress, and if 
we dress we don't eat. That is fact 

Such is the testimony of these men who 
are being crushed by the Iron Heel of 
the Steel Trust. The Norman property is 
operated by Jhe Oliver Mining Company, 



a subsidiary of the Steel Trust. This 
branch of the industry is represented in 
the United States Smelter by the Pitts- 
burgh millionaire after whom the mining 
company is named, and also the Oliver 
Steel works, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Norman mine is one of hundreds 
being operated by the Steel Trust on the 
Mesaba Range. It is located at Virginia, 
Minnesota. Here the trust is absolutely 
in control. The private police of the 
Oliver Mining Company are a conscience- 
less lot of wretches. Like the cossacks 
of Pennsylvania, recruited from the dregs 
of society, they are vigilant in v the inter- 
ests of the company. 

True, these gentlemanly mine owners 
and guards do not eat the miners' flesh 
or drink their blood, BUT THEY DO 
LIVE ON THEIR LABOR, THEIR 
DENIAL, THEIR WEARINESS AND 
WANT. 

Hundreds of iron miners, deformed and 
degraded by years of hard labor for wife 
and children, go to their graves every 
year without ever having even one look 
in at one luxury of life. 

The iron miners of Minnesota are ap- 
pealing to you for aid. Their women 
and children must be provided for. This 
calls for immediate action by you. Take 
this matter up at the next meeting of 
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your local or union. Pull off a picnic or 
get up an entertainment. Have a tag 
day in your town — anything to get in the 
game and help these workers who are 
standing firm in the face of overwhelming 
odds. Remit to John Leppanen, Secy.- 
Treas., Box 372, Virginia, Minn., or to 
William D. Haywood, Secy.-Treas., 164 
W. Washington, St., Chicago, 111. 

The Finnish Socialists are literally 
working night and day to aid the strikers. 
Their daily newspaper, Sosalisti, is de- 
voting a front page every day. 

In Duluth Chief of Police McKercher said he 
would crush any attempt to bring out the dock- 
workers, and that absolutely no street meet- 
ings could be held. On July 2 the Finnish 
Socialists held a picnic at Fairmont Park and, 
although the chief had notified them there 
should be no speaking and absolutely no col- 
lection for the miners, there was a, large en- 
thusiastic crowd, many speeches and $56.17 
collection. 

Again on July 4, when celebrations were 



held nation-wide to celebrate "life, liberty and 
happiness" — the Finnish Socialists held an 
open-air meeting at First avenue South, where 
the strike was discussed. Police attempted to 
arrest Wm. Tanner, but the crowd protested 
so vigorously, he was released. They marched 
to the Finnish hall, where they were joined by 
the crowd from an adjourned I. W. W. meet- 
ing, and a protest meeting was held and reso- 
lutions a passed denouncing the unwarranted 
usurpation of power by the police. These res- 
olutions are published elsewhere. 

On Sunday, July 9, 2,000 Finnish Socialists 
held a meeting, but the police were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

Meetings are planned for Duluth, Two 
Harbors and Allouez, and it is hoped the ore- 
dock workers will all heed the call of their 
battling brothers on the Range and join in the 
valiant struggle for industrial emancipation. 

Never was there a better time with war- 
orders flooding the big factories of the land, 
for the miners and ore-dock workers to de- 
mand some adequate share of "prosperity"; 
never a juster cause against a more pitiless or 
ruthless foe. 

All together now, comrades — to win! 



A PLEA FOR PREPAREDNESS 

By tke Pacific Cost Business Men's Preparedness Legue 



ADEQUATE TROOPS NEEDED TO 
DEAL WITH DOMESTIC STRIFE 
AND TO SUPPRESS PROB- 
ABLE LABOR UPRISINGS 
IN the general apprehension for greater 
Preparedness to cope with foreign na- 
tions it is believed that a necessity fully as 
grave and serious is being overlooked or at 
least greatly minimized ; and that is the need 
for an adequate military establishment to 
act as a civil police force. 

The Post-Intelligencer of May 22nd 
quotes Ex-President Taft in his address be- 
fore the League to Enforce Peace as say- 
ing : "We need a police force at home." In 
fact Mr. Taft has heretofore affirmed the 
need for greater preparedness for riots and 
internal disturbances. Bulletins of Manu- 
facturer's and Employer's Associations in 
the East, notably in New Jersey, which has 
been the scene of so many acute labor dis- 
turbances, have urgently treated of this 
need, but they have been given scant hearing 
outside the councils of business men them- 
selves. 

In the hearings before the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission at Seattle a representa- 
tive business man, Mr. J. V. Patterson, ad- 
dressing the labor members on the commis- 



sion, with great courage stated, "We will 
fight you. We will rise with a counter revo- 
lution; we certainly have the power. We 
will destroy you. Let us have no more class 
legislation, or we will have it repealed with 
bayonets! We will do it; no doubt about 
that." 

Due to lack of sufficient militia, business 
men in the United States have frequently 
been placed under the undue burden of hav- 
ing to engage and pay for the services of 
men recruited privately and to have them 
commissioned as deputies by the civil au- 
thorities. In the nature of things these pri- 
vate forces are without efficient military 
training, as at Youngstown, Ohio, in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. In the single month 
of October, in 1913, the meagre military 
forces of four separate states were required 
in the field against labor ; in Calumet, Michi- 
gan, in Indianapolis and in Colorado and 
West Virginia. 

Certainly no intelligent person can oppose 
"Preparedness" when he reflects upon what 
may happen in the event of a general strike 
of the two million railroad workers of the 
country to gain the eight-hour workday, and 
which is even now threatened. It must be 
remembered that the Federal troops were 
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required to suppress the strike of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, which was an effort in 
precisely the same direction and under the 
leadership of Eugene V. Debs. That dis- 
turbance, it will not be forgotten, was large- 
ly local in character, when now it would be 
widespread and in the nature of a general 
rebellion against the business and trans- 
portation interests of the whole country. 

In view of these facts w'e urge all busi- 
ness men, whether affiliated with the League 
or not, to spare no effort to further the 
idea of preparedness; and it is doubly im- 



portant that all employers take advantage, of 
this opportune time to solicit personally 
their loyal and dependable employes to join 
the militia of their several states. 

In this entire matter business men should 
be sensible of the advantages to be had from 
military training in point of greater disci- 
pline and efficiency of the work people for 
their ordinary civil employment. Every em- 
ploye returning from training camp or 
militia drill will forthwith show himself 
more obedient and faithful, and the trouble- 
maker will disappear. 



ABOLITION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 



WE revolutionists have been re- 
proached with the desire of 
abolishing the right of person- 
ally acquiring property as the 
fruit of a man's own labor, which prop- 
erty is alleged to be the ground work of 
all personal freedom, activity and inde- 
pendence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned 
property! Do. you mean the property of 
the petty artisan and the small peasant, 
a form of property that preceded the 
capitalist form ? There is no need to abol- 
ish that ; the development of industry has 
to a great extent already destroyed it, 
and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do youjnean modern capitalist pri- 
vate property? 

But does wage-labor create any prop- 
erty for the laborer? Not a bit. It 
creates capital, i. e., that kind of property 
which exploits wage-labor, and which 
cannot increase except upon condition of 
getting a new supply of wage-labor for 
fresh exploitation. Property, in its pres- 
ent form, is based on the antagonism of 
capital and wage-labor. Let us^examine 
both sides of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist, is to have not only 
a purely personal, but a soci&l status in 
production. Capital is a collective prod- 
uct, and only by the united action of 
many members, nay, in the last resort, 
only by the united action of all members 
of society, can it be set in motion. 

Capital is, therefore, not a personal, it 
is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted 
into common property, into the property 



of all members of society, personal prop- 
erty is not thereby transformed into so- 
cial property. It is only the social char- 
acter of the property that is changed. It 
loses its class-character. 

Let us now take wage-labor. 

The average price of wage-labor is the 
minimum wage, i. e., that quantum of the 
means of subsistence, which is absolutely 
requisite to keep the laborer in bare ex- 
istence as a laborer. What, therefore, the 
wage-laborer appropriates by means of 
his labor, merely suffices to prolong and 
reproduce a bare existence. We, by no 
means, intend to abolish this personal ap- 
propriation of the products of labor, an 
appropriation that is made for the main- 
tenance and reproduction of human life, 
and that leaves no surplus wherewith to 
command the labor of others. All that 
we want to do away with is the miserable 
character of this appropriation, under 
which the laborer lives merely to in- 
crease capital, and is allowed to live only 
in so far as the interest of the ruling class 
requires it. 

In capitalist society* living labor is but 
a means to increase accumulated labor 
(capital). In socialist society, accumu- 
lated capital is but a means to widen, to 
enrich, to promote the existence of the 
laborer. 

In capitalist society, therefore, the past 
dominates the present; in socialist so- 
ciety, the present dominates the past. In 
capitalist society capital is independent 
and has individuality, while the living 
person is dependent and has no individ- 
uality. 
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ABOLITION OP PRIVATE PROPERTY 



And the abolition of this state of things 
is called by the capitalist, abolition of in- 
dividuality and freedom ! And rightly so. 
The abolition of capitalist individuality, 
capitalist independence, and capitalist 
freedom is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the pres- 
ent capitalist conditions of production, 
free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, 
free selling and buying disappears also. 
This talk about free selling and buying, 
and all the other "brave words" of our 
capitalist class about freedom in general, 
have a meaning, if any, only in contrast 
with restricted selling and buying, with 
the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning y/hen opposed to 
the socialist abolition of buying and sell- 
ing, of the capitalist conditions of produc- 
tion, and of the capitalist class itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to 
do away with private property. But in 
your existing society, private property is 
already done away with for nine-tenths 
of the populatiton; its existence for the 
few is solely due to its non-existence in 
the hands of those nine-tenths. You re- 
proach us, therefore, with intending to 
do away with a form of property, the 
necessary condition for whose existence 
is the non-existence of any property for 
the immense majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with in- 
tending to do away with your property. 
Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labor can no 
longer be converted into capital, money, 
or rent, into a social power capable of 
being monopolized, i. e., from the moment 
when individual property can no longer 
be transformed into capitalist property, 
into capital, from that moment, you say, 
individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by 
"individual" you mean no other person 
than the capitalist, than the middle-class 
owner of property. This person must, in- 
deed, be swept out of the way, and made 
impossible. 

Socialism deprives no man of the power 
to appropriate the products of society ; 
all that it does is to deprive him of the 
power to subjugate the labor of others 
by means of such appropriation. 

It has been objected, that upon the 



abolition of private property all work wilt 
cease, and universal laziness will over- 
take us. 

Accordingly to this capitalist society 
ought long ago to have gone to the dogs 
through sheer idleness; for those of its 
members who work, acquire nothing, and 
those who acquire anything, do not work. 
The whole of this objection is but an- 
other expression of the tautology; that 
there can no longer be any wage-labor 
when there is no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the Com- 
munistic mode of producing and appro- 
priating material products, have, in the 
same way, been urged against the Com- 
munistic modes of producing and appro- 
priating intellectual products. Just as, to 
the capitalist, the disappearance of class 
property is the disappearance of produc- 
tion itself, so that disappearance of class 
culture is to him identical with the disap- 
pearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he 
laments, is, for the enormous majority, 
a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don't wrangle with us so long 
as you apply, to our intended abolition of 
capitalist property, the standard of your 
capitalist notions of freedom, culture, law, 
etc. Your very ideas are but the out- 
growth of the conditions of your capital- 
ist production and capitalist property, just 
as your jurisprudence is but the will of 
your class made into a law for all, a will 
whose essential character and direction 
are determined by the economic condi- 
tions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces 
you to transform into eternal laws of na- 
ture and of reason the social forms 
springing from your present mode of pro- 
duction and form of property — historical 
relations that rise and disappear in the 
progress of production — this misconcep- 
tion you share with every ruling class 
that has preceded you. What you see 
clearly in the case of ancient property, 
what you admit in the case of feudal prop- 
erty, you are, of course, forbidden to ad- 
mit in the case of your own capitalist 
form of property. 

Abolition of the family ! Even the most 
radical flare up at this infamous proposal 
of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present fam- 
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ily, the capitalist family, based? On capi- 
tal, on private gain. In its completely 
developed form this family exists only 
among the capitalist class. But this state 
of things finds its complement in the prac- 
tical absence of the family among the 
proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a 
matter of course when its complement 
vanishes, and both will vanish with the 
vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop 
the exploitation of children by their par- 
ents? To this crime we plead guilty. 

But you will say, we destroy the most 
hallowed of relations when we replace 
home education by social. 

And your education 1 Is not that also 
social, and determined by the social con- 
ditions under which you educate, by the 
intervention, direct or indirect, of society 
by means of schools, etc.? The socialists 
have not invented the intervention of so- 
ciety in education; they do but seek to 
alter the character of that intervention, 
and to rescue education from the influ- 
ence of the ruling class. 

The capitalist clap-trap about the fam- 
ly and education, about the hallowed co- 
relation of parent and child, becomes all 
the more disgusting, the more, by the 
action of Modern Industry, all family ties 
among the workers are torn asunder, and 
their children transformed into simple 
articles of commerce and instruments of 
labor. 

But you Communists would introduce 
community of women, screams the whole 
capitalist class in chorus. 

The capitalist sees in his wife a mere 
instrument of production. He hears that 
the instruments of production are to be 
exploited in common, and, naturally, can 
come to no other conclusion than that 
the lot of being common to all will like- 
wise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the 
real point aimed at is to do away with the 
status of women as mere instruments of 
production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous 
than the virtuous indignation of our capi- 
talist at the community of women, which, 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially 



established by the Socialists. The Social- 
ists have no need to introduce community 
of women ; it has existed almost from time 
immemorial. 

Our capitalist, not content with having 
the wives and daughters of their pro- 
letarians at their disposal, not to speak of 
common prostitutes, take the greatest 
pleasure in seducing each others' wives. 

Capitalist marriage is in reality a sys- 
tem of wives in common and thus, at the 
most, what the Communists might pos- 
sibly be reproached with, is that they de- 
sire to introduce, in substitution for a 
hypocritically concealed, an openly legal- 
ized community of women. For the rest, 
it is self-evident, that the abolition of the 
present system of production must bring 
with it the abolition of the community of 
women springing from that system, i. e., 
of prostitution both public and private. 

The Socialists are further reproached 
with desiring to abolish countries and na- 
tionalities. 

The working men have no country. We 
cannot take from them what they have 
not got. Since the proletariat must first 
' of all acquire political supremacy, must 
rise to be the leading class of the nation, 
must constitute itself the nation, it is, so 
far, itself national, though not in the cap- 
italist sense of the word. 

National differences, and antagonisms 
between peoples, are daily more and more 
vanishing, owing to the development of 
the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, 
to the world-market, to uniformity in the 
mode of production and in the conditions 
of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the working class 
will cause them to vanish still faster. 
United action, of the leading civilized 
countries at least, is one of the first condi- 
tions for the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one 
individual by another is put an end to, 
the exploitation of one nation by another 
will also be put an end to. In proportion 
as the antagonism between classes within 
the nation vanishes, the hostility of one 
nation to another will come to an end. 
— From Communist Manifesto. 
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THE 

HAWAIIAN 

PINEAPPLE 



By MARION WRIGHT 



IN THE PINEAPPLE COUNTRY 

BY long odds the finest pineapples in 
the world are raised in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and during the past 
half a dozen years the Hawaiian 
canned pineapple has swept all others out 
of the American market. In fact, this 
fruit, canned, is jucier, more tender and 
better flavored than the fresh pineapple 
of other lands. In Porto Rico the Ha- 
waiian canned pineapple sells where the 
fresh native fruit finds no purchaser. 

A dozen years ago there was practically 
no pineapple industry in Hawaii. Today 
the biggest Chicago and California pack- 
ers are seeking to buy up every available 
acre of pine-producing land in the Islands. 
Fortunately for the prospective Ameri- 
can small farmer in Hawaii the land laws 
do not permit any one corporation to own 
more than a thousand acres, and so fast 
as the lands now under lease to the big 
companies revert to the government they 
are cut up into small tracts for the home- 
steader. Pineapples are the hope of the 
small farmer of the Islands. 

There is no waste product to the Ha- 
waiian pineapple. A few years ago there 
was no demand save at the soda fountains 



for pineapple juice. Today Hawaiian 
pineapple juice in bottles is known 
throughout America and the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Pinectar, a sweetened 
extract of the juice, is known to every 
frequenter of the soda water counter, and 
pineapple chips swell every confectioner's 
candy case. 

Everything about the Hawai 
apple sells as a choice tid-bit e: 
tops, and these are planted agaii 
other fruit. Planting this frui 
market began a great many y 
but it never amounted to any 
account of mainland duties and d 
of transportation until the Isla 
annexed by the United States 
taneously with the organizatic 
first pineapple company was th< 
of a cannery to care for the frui 

From the beginning made 
pioneers a score of years ago 
veloped an industry that is 
silently and surely, extending 
every island in the group. In tr 
of Wahiawa, on the island of ( 
cultivation of the fruit for shipp 
and in cans and jars, has grown to such 
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an extent that it became necessary to con- 
struct a special branch railroad in to take 
care of the product. Before long that part 
x of Oahu will be dotted with canneries. 
Immense fields of pines are seen along the 
line and during the harvest season it is 
a glorious sight to see the fruit-laden 
plants in rows, seemingly interminable 
in length. 

Experience has proved that there are 
greater returns from pineapple cultivation 
than anything else so far introduced into 
the Islands, and it is especially adapted 
for the small farmer. Pineapples are 
practically free from any serious pest, and 
in that respect the plant is much different 
from coffee or sugar cane. 

The canneries pay the planter from $25 
to $30 a ton for the fruit delivered at the 
cannery, and the cash returns to the 
farmer will average $125 an acre per crop, 
and he will have two crops in three years. 
There is nothing on the mainland that 
will bring the grower such sure returns 
per acre. In shipping fresh fruit the re- 
turns are much larger, but the risk of loss 



is proportionately greater. Fresh fruit 
brings about $80 per ton, laid down in 
San Francisco. 

In cultivating, where large fruit is de- 
sired the plants are placed in rows about 
eight feet apart to allow ample room for 
the cultivator. For the fancy grocery 
trade large pineapples are in demand, but 
for the wholesale market there is a prefer- 
ence for the smaller fruit for the reason 
that it finds a more ready sale at lower 
prices, and the dealers can compete with 
it more successfully with the Florida and 
Cuban product sold in the eastern cities. 

A field of growing pineapples is per- 
haps the most beautiful sight that can 
cheer the eye of its owner. The fruit 
grows on a spreading palm, knee-high to 
waist-high, according to the variety, and 
is of a beautiful gray green color. The 
lines of the pineapple plant are as pleas- 
ing as its color ; the long, gray leaves 
sweep away from the center of the plant 
in perfect arcs, making beautiful decora- 
tive forms wherever the eye reaches. 

The blossom does not amount to much 
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in size, but it is of a pretty purplish blue, 
and its appearance on the plant is inter- 
esting to watch. The first sign of the 
formation of a fruit is a tiny "crown" 
which develops slowly into a miniature 
of the matured pineapple. The blue blos- 
soms come out, a tiny flower at each 
"eye," while the fruit is very small, and 
drop off long before it has attained its full 
size. 

At least 95 per cent of Hawaiian pine- 
apples are allowed to fully ripen in the 
field and are immediately preserved in 
modern canneries on the ground. 

A new pineapple patch is set out with 
slips which are either crowns cut from 
the ripened pineapple or the shoots which 
grow directly under the fruit, and which 
we sometimes find on a fresh pineapple 
from the market. The new plant takes 
eighteen months to ripen its first fruit. 



It is not cut down, and in the course of 
time bears a second and even a third crop. 

If you have a dream of working under 
blue skies, with vistas of purple moun- 
tains and the sea in the distance, and 
standing in the midst of your own per- 
fumed fields instead of contending with 
the bricks, stones, smoke and muck of the 
city, give up the overworked idea of small 
fruits and vegetables and take up the sub- 
ject of raising pineapples in Hawaii. 

Pineapple farming is little more than a 
dozen years old, but it has already be- 
come the industry second only to sugar. 
A single field near Honolulu has rows 
two and a half miles long where they 
raise only the choicest fruit — the Smooth 
Cayenne — which weighs ten to twelve 
pounds and ripens to a rich, golden 
vellow. 
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From Collier's Weekly. 

THIS HUGE SUM MUST REMAIN MORE OR LESS DORMANT UNTIL ORDER SHALL 

PREVAIL 

MEXICO FOR THE MEXICANS 

By Dante Barton 



WHY is there such a tremendous 
pressure of special interests and 
of the political forces they con- 
trol to bring on a war of Ameri- 
can conquest or dictatorship in Mexico? 

Read the following extracts from a re- 
cent open letter to President Wilson by Dr. 
J. W. Slaughter of Philadelphia, a man who 
knows Mexico and who is a noted economist 
and student of international affairs. 

"There is hardly any foreign investment 
in Mexico which has not secured a privi- 
leged position with the expectation of ex- 
travagant returns." 

"Little of the great wealth of Mexico is 
held by the Mexicans. Nearly all of her 
resources were sold to foreign concession- 
aries by Diaz and his cientificos. The Mexi- 
cans have no desire to curtail the legitimate 
investment of capital in their country, but 
Jhey do wish to end the all but universal 
rule of special privilege. 
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"The revolutionary leaders were prepar- 
ing with great deliberation to deal with the 
most central and important of all Mexican 
problems, which was, indeed, the prime mo- 
tive of the revolution, that of securing the 
economic independence of the republic." 

That is the meat of the answer to the 
questions given above. That explains why 
the American interests who have helped to 
rob the land and the other natural resources 
of Mexico from the great mass of the peo- 
ple of Mexico now want the mass of Mex- 
ican people beaten down, by American mili- 
tary power, into subjection to that robbery. 

For this Mexican revolution directed by 
Carranza, is, as Doctor Slaughter says and 
proves, "a real revolution, with definite pur- 
poses designed to give liberty to the Mex- 
ican people for the first time in their known 
history. The revolution was the outcome 
of forces that had been generating for many 
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years and was certain of success if it could 
be kept free from external intervention." , 

The following paragraphs from an ad- 
dress of Doctor Slaughter before the Phila- 
delphia City Club throw more light on the 
splendid reforms that the Mexican people 
are fighting for and that they were about to 
get when the special privilege grabbers be- 
gan stirring up trouble across the border: 

"If one asks a few common soldiers, 
chosen at random, what they are fighting 
for, the majority will answer that they are 
fighting to gain access to the land. 

"Mexico is a country of great landhold- 
ers, with the dispossessed common people 
until lately tied to the land in a form of 
serfdom. In the old days the land was held 
in the community method of ownership, 
worked in common, with common participa- 
tion in the benefits. A long chapter of 
Mexican economic history is needed to de- 
scribe the process by which the Indians were 
dispossessed. J It began in colonial days, but 
developed into a profusion of corrupt and 
unjust practices under the Diaz dictator- 
ship. Every rural Mexican carries a rank- 
ling sense of injustice. 

"The program of Mr. Carranza contains 
agrarian reform as one of its cardinal ele- 
ments. The situation is in a measure sim- 
plified by the voluhtary exile of the more 
reactionary haciendados. Their peons set- 
tled quietly on the land and have received 
the benefits of their labor for the first time 
in their generation. Mr. Carranza has al- 
ready promulgated a decree by which there 
is to be a testing of the great land owners' 
titles, and, if there is evidence of injustice 
in the acquisition of lands, the ownership 
of these lands is to be vested again in the 
communities that originally owned them. 
Certain great estates will probably be con- 
fiscated and divided, but Mr. Carranza has 
no great sympathy with confiscation as a 
policy. 



"In addition, a land tax is proposed which 
would be graduated so as to bear lightly on 
the small holder, but to make ownership of 
great estates an impossibility. The leaders 
of the revolution have not yet seen the 
great desirability of a uniform rate which 
will collect from the landholders according 
to the value of the land. 

"The final group of reforms which re- 
main to be carried out and through which 
Mexico will encounter her most serious dif- 
ficulties, express the very essence of the 
revolutionary movement They repr esen t 
the intention to secure the economic inde- 
pendence of the country. The whole civil 
struggle has been a war upon the conces- 
sion system with its political, economic and 
social ramifications. 

"I was given copies of the contracts by 
which Lord Cowdray's company obtained 
their oil rights. Their provisions were of 
such a character that a little while before 
the beginning of the European war Lord 
Charles Beresford, a representative of ex- 
treme conservatism, declared in the House 
of Commons that it was a disgrace for the 
citizens of any civilized country to be party 
to that contract. In addition to almost un- 
restricted rights of exploitation of oil, the 
Cowdray interests hold two and a half mil- 
lion hectares of land, port works, the 
Tehuantepec Railway, and most of the elec- 
tric lighting and tramway systems of the 
Republic. 

"American interests, all more or less 
privileged, aggregate, it is said, a billion dol- 
lars. 

"The whole intent of the revolution is to 
end a system by which the natural resources 
of the country are drained by foreign cap- 
italists grown accustomed to expect ex- 
travagant returns." — Industrial Relations 
Committee. 
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"""Our" National Insurance and Collection Agency 

By FREDERICK C. HOWE 



In the last analysis the U. S. Govern- 
ment is the great force that keeps the 
American working class in subjection be- 
cause its power is used to prevent the 
working class from escaping from wage 
slavery, while it protects the property of 
the owning class and helps that class to 
acquire more property. 

And now comes the demand that the 
U. S. Government become the National 
Insurance and Collection Agency abroad 
far the United States capitalists ! 

-You know that if you went down into 
.Mexico or up into Canada and bought 
three or four sheep or a suit of clothes 
.the United States Government would not 
protect your property, nor go to war to 
protect it. You know that if you go over 
into Mexico or Canada and get into trouble 
with the "natives" your ( ?) government is 
not going to do anything to punish the "for- 
eigners" who may send you on the Long 
Road. "Your" country did nothing to pro- 
tect the Colorado mine strikers at home, 
nor the wives and children of these strikers. 
"Your" country failed to protect the strik- 
ing West Virginia miners and the peaceful 
strikers in the Pittsburgh district. In fact, 
the wheels of "your" government are being 
oiled to railroad these workingmen to the 
penitentiary. "Your" government is silent 
about the condition of the Minnesota miners 
who are waging so gallant a fight for better 
conditions and higher wages today. 

Neither at home nor abroad does "your" 
government do anything for propertyless 
wage workers. It is an institution organ- 
ized and perpetuated for the benefit of the 
pirate wing of the owning class. 

Elsewhere in this number of the Review 
we hope to publish a short account of the 
way the workers of Mexico and the work- 
ers of America met recently and protested 
against war between the United States and 
Mexico. It is the big munition-makers and 
other great American monopolists who are 
urging and insisting and plotting to cause 
war in Mexico today. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond, the great min- 
ing and financial expert, who owns a mil- 
lion-acre ranch in Mexico, says in a recent 
number of the Forum : 



"In order to stimulate the investment of 
American capital in foreign lands, it is a 
prerequisite that the investor be assured of 
protection by his government. ... It 
is imperative that our government secure 
the fair treatment of its citizens who have 
invested their capital . . . under laws ob- 
taining in the country when those invest- 
ments were made. Laws which result in 
the confiscation of property, legally ac- 
quired, do not justify a great nation in re- 
pudiating its obligation to obtain redress 
for its citizens." 

This is the way the big capitalists to 
whom Diaz gave invaluable mining conces- 
sions, and large land grants, feel about the 
Mexican question. Although their country is 
marvelously rich in soil, mines, oil — few of 
these treasures remain to the Mexican peo- 
ple. Almost everything holding promise of 
rich harvests and immense profits has al- 
ready been bought or bribed out of Diaz, 
who literally gave away the cream of 
Mexico over the heads of the Mexican peo- 
ple for his own aggrandizement. 

These capitalists, most of whom obtained 
grants or concessions by fraud, are demand- 
ing that the U. S. Government constitute it- . 
self their private collection agency. 

During his administration, President Taft 
and Mr. Knox accomplished much toward 
passing laws whereby the government would 
become a guarantor of returns on foreign 
investments. President Wilson, on the 
other hand, has always fought this policy, 
but it remains to be seen whether or not Big 
Capital can whip him into line. 

In his new book "Why War"? Dr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe says : 

"The last twenty-five years have been 
years of rapid monopoly expansion. The 
movement is not confined to the United 
States. It is common to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and other countries as well. 
It has extended to nearly all of the major 
industries. With the suppression of com- 
petition profits have increased. These profits 
have not been content with the limited re- 
turns of competitive business." 

The Rockefeller interests, for example, 
started a chain of lunch rooms in New York 
City, but they discovered that owing to the 
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keen competition in this business they were 
able to make only a little more than the 
average rate of profit. They decided it was 
better to invest their mqney in securing oil 
grants, mines, rights of way for railroads, 
etc., etc., in "half civilized" countries, 
where they could still reap monopoly profits. 

"They also sought foreign fields where 
the resources of nature are still unexploited 
and where contracts and concessions make 
it possible to exploit weaker peoples more 
easily than at home. 

"During these years banking and credit 
transactions have developed more rapidly . 
than in the previous -ten centuries. There 
has been a revolution in this field as well as 
in industry. 

"The savings of hundreds of millions of 
people have accumulated in the banking in- 
stitutions, from which they have flowed into 
the greater metropolises of London, New 
York, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 

"Finance is no longer local. It is no longer 
national, as it was fifty years ago. It has 
become as international as the post or the 
telegraph. Branches of the great European 
banks are to be found all over the world. 
They are owned and directed from the 
capitals of Europe. These banks are agen- 
cies for the securing of concessions and op- 
portunities for investments. They are the 
center for the strengthening of political 
power. The concessions are financed by the 
banking institutions at home. By these 
means the savings of hundreds of millions 
of depositors, which have run into the thou- 
sands of millions of dollars, have been 
made available for the development of the 
most distant corners of the earth. And these 
banks and financial institutions are closely 
identified with their respective governments. 
They are owned by the ruling classes, and 
through these means are merged with the 
foreign and domestic policy of the govern- 
ment." 

And this system is precisely what our 
own capitalist class, here in America, is now 
perfecting and extending. Note how Dr. 
Howe says it has worked out in the past. 

The World a Market Place. 

"The world has become a vast financial 
market place for the flotation of securities 
and the promotion of investments. The 
colossal income from rents, royalties, from 
lands and mines, from railroads and other 



forms of monopoly, have created a surplus 
of capital that has overflowed into every 
quarter of the globe. The capital so invest- 
ed amounts to approximately $40,000,000,- 
000. 

"Through the^e investments there has re- 
sulted, and is resulting, a merger of inter- 
ests between the investing classes and the 
state (or government) which has created a 
new feudalism on an international scale. It 
has extended the economic and political in- 
terests of the ruling classes beyond the 
boundaries of their respective nations. 
Through high finance nationalism has ex- 
panded into internationalism, and the nar- 
row, dynastic controversies of earlier gene- 
rations have been changed into.overseas (or 
over the boundary line) complications. 

"Through the investor the world has been 
laid with mines (profit-making mines) 
which are a constant menace to the peace of 
mankind. . . . 

"Protectiqn to the investor is a cause of 
endless international complications. It in- 
volves preparedness, a strong navy, and in- 
creased military expenditure. Nations are 
embroiled in controversies. (This, of course, 
to protect the large capitalists of the home 
country.) 

Imperialism. 

"Overseas (or over the border line) 
financing is a merger of four activities, all 
dangerous to the peace of the world. These 
activities are : 

"1. The making of loans to foreign na- 
tions, like Russia and Turkey, as well as to 
weaker countries like Mexico, Central and 
South America. . . . 

"2. The securing of concessions for rail- 
roads, mines, franchise corporations, oil 
wells, forests, lands, docks and other re- 
sources and opportunities to be developed 
under contracts with the granting govern- 
ment and under the implied or expressed 
protection of the government of the invest- 
ing country. Concessions are usually par- 
celled out to the (capitalists of the) same 
countries that control the foreign loans. 

"3. The financing and promotion of the 
sale of munitions of war to weaker peoples 
frequently as a condition to the making of 
a loan, the banking institutions being closely 
related to the makers of war munitions. 

"4. A close working arrangement and 
understanding with the (home) govern- 
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ment, and especially with the foreign office, 
as to the terms of the concessions, etc., etc. 

"The motive in all these transactions is to 
secure a complete and exclusive monopoly 
in the concessions or territory from which 
all other financiers and countries can be ex- 
cluded." 

Now, this is all very true and very inter- 
esting. But just think it over. You would 
not expect the United States government to 
protect your small business, or even your 
small job even in the United States. People 
would laugh at you if you did. But the 
capitalist not only expects, but receives, 
protection for his investments — his business, 
his oil wells, his mines, his railroads — 
whether they be made at home or abroad. 

All the workingman has to sell is his 
labor power, his strength or his brains. And 
"our" government does not even provide 
him a job. It does not even feed him if he 
cannot get a job and is actually starving on 
the streets. It is not your government or 
my government — it is the force behind the 
capitalist, or non-producing class. It is the 
policeman's club, the law, the courts, the 
prisons and jails, the army and navy t)f the 
capitalist class. 

Intervention. 

In discussing "intervention," Dr. Howe 
says: 

"The financiers expect their governments 
to see that the weaker countries pay their 
interest punctually, and to intervene for 
them with arms if necessary. If the ex- 
ploited nation cannot or will not meet its 
obligations and threatens bankruptcy (or 
civil war, as in Mexico,) . the investors raise 
complaints about the "swindling barba- 
rians" who must be subdued. 

"Sometimes the coveted spot of earth, is 
so wild and uncivilized that the investing 
classes find it necessary to induce their gov- 
ernment to conquer it before they can safely 
allow their money to go there. They invest 
money in harbor and railroad building, etc., 
and it is dangerous to do this unless there is 
some security in the territory. In this way 
German colonies were established." . . . 

But "your" government does not take the 
trouble even to collect your wages and my 
wages. It does not even take the trouble to 
protect the lives of its industrial workers — 
the railroad men, the factory workers, the 
children toiling in mines and mills. It is 



government for. the millipnai re private prop- 
erty owners — not your government or mine. 

Dr. Howe shows how the foreign invest- 
ors help to protect their foreign investments, 
usually secured from some weak or greedy 
ruler of the weaker nations. It is opposed 
to their interests to have such a dictator 
overthrown by the exploited people. 

"In many instances the first loans to weak 
countries are used by them for guns, can- 
non, fortresses, and railroads, all of which 
mean profits for the mining and manufac- 
turing, and particularly for the munition 
interests at home. The fleet must be kept 
in readiness to safeguard the foreign in- 
vestments, and this means profits for the 
war traders. Both the home governments 
and the weak foreign government pay 
monopoly prices for guns and armor-plate. 
The arms and iron industry, which are 
closely related to the financial interests, are, 
therefore, often the first and chief ben- 
eficiaries of the government's alliance with 
the investor. 

"The millions invested in the arms in- 
dustry, and the fact that it is a close mo- 
nopoly, make it the great power that it is. 
Capitalists readily lend the sums needed in 
this industry ; while the big banks are inter- 
ested in seeing that it is well supplied with 
capital, the financiers are interested in im- 
perialism because it means a still greater 
borrowing on the part of the home govern- 
ment. ... 

"In general, the new imperialism seeks 
'spheres of influence' in semi-civilized coun- 
tries, or countries with an old civilization 
but lacking in modern industrial develop- 
ment. And the wealth sought is (usually) 
not conquered land, but opportunity to work 
mines, build railroads, and get commissions 
for the placing of large sums of money. 
For this purpose conquest is sometimes 
necessary." . . . 

It has been said over and over again that 
American capitalists secured their oil-wells, 
mining interests, railroad privileges in 
Mexico through the corruption of Diaz, 
who, it has been claimed, practically gave 
away the natural resources of the Mexican 
people to American capitalists right and left 
for an interest in these holdings, or for 
sums of money for his own Mexican au- 
tocracy. 

Dr. Howe says : 

"Border fights among less civilized na- 
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tives serve as a means of depriving them of 
their lands. A riot in Bechuanaland in 
Africa, in 1897, was called a rebellion and 
used as a pretext for driving 8,000 natives 
from their lands. The Belgian rubber in- 
dustry cm the Congo, in which King Leopold 
and a group of financiers were interested, 
was an extreme example of the abuse of the 
natives. . . . 

"The military classes look with favor 
upon imperialism. It offers a wider field 
and greater chances of advancement for 
them. The nobility see in imperialism op- 
portunity for their sons. The posts in the 
civil and military service in India are so 
numerous that they not only supply the 
upper class with careers for the younger 
sons, but many are left for the sons of the 
upper middle class also. James Mill called 
this 'a system of outdoor relief for the 
upper classes/ 

"Here are the elements of the new im- 
perialism ; a ruling class at home which is 
also the owning and investing class; great 
financial houses closely related to the gov- 
ernment, and owned and controlled by the 
class which rules; surplus capital and a fall- 
ing domestic interest rate, facing backward 
civilizations ready to be exploited, by the 
more highly organized nations. 

"Added to these is the diplomatic policy 
of protection to foreign investments, the 
doctrine that the flag follows the investor 
and backs up his private contracts. The 
land, mining, railroad, and oil grants se- 
cured by German, English and American in- 



vestors in Mexico; the mine concessions in 
South Africa ... the Chinese five- 
power loan are all indicative of the methods 
employed to secure concessions and make 
investments which the governments of the 
investing countries have not hesitated to en- 
force by a show of strength. 

"The rule of 'Let the Buyer Beware' 
does not apply in international dealings 
when the 'developed* nation is too weak to 
resist." 

The lands of almost all of the non-Euro- 
pean peoples, with the exception of those of 
South America, Central America, and Asia 
have become mere hunting grounds for Eu- 
ropean capitalists. 

And who protects the interests of these 
mighty profit-hunters? Who mans the giant 
battleships ? Who makes England the Mist- 
ress of the Seas, for the protection of Eng- 
lish investors at jiome and abroad ? 

Who is it may shoulder his gun and crush 
the N liberty-loving Mexican people in order 
to make stable the profits and dividends of 
the American thief and investor in Mexico? 

The workingman who possesses nothing 
either at home or abroad! Who gets noth- 
ing and gives all ; who rivets his own chains 
as he fights to increase the power of the 
capitalist class! 

(From "Why War?" by Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, the best book on the economic causes 
of war that has appeared in years. "Price, 
$1.50 net. Orders may be sent to the pub- 
lishers of this magazine.) 
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IT CANT BE DONE 



By WILLIAM O. NIMOCK 



WHEN Samuel Morse announced 
to the world that he had suc- 
ceeded in putting electricity 
into harness and had produced 
a workable electro-magnetic telegraph 
which would annihilate time and space, 
and which has since proven to be such a 
blessing to mankind, the public gave no 
support to the project ; instead it de- 
nounced the telegraph as being an utter 
impossibility and subjected it to the most 
cruel, sarcastic and merciless ridicule. 

Mr. Morse struggled on with a deter- 
mination that would have baffled one less 
courageous and, after repeated appeals 
to congress for an appropriation with 
which to construct a line, his efforts were 
rewarded with a sum to defray the ex- 
pense of a line from Washington to Balti- 
more in 1843. The appropriation was for 
$30,000. 

Wires were put up, instruments were 
installed and, in 1844, the first telegraph 
was given a most severe test. Although 
it proved to be a pronounced success, the 
general public for a long time lived in 
doubt and disbelief. One would-be 
humorist in congress, who considered the 
telegraph appropriation so much sheer 
waste, proposed an amendment for a part 
of the $30,000 to be apportioned for sur- 
veying a railroad to the moon. 

Packages were hung on telegraph wires 
by people who wished to test the efficacy 
of the Morse system, while people stood 
around to find out whether parcels were 
transportable by telegraph. Such experi- 



menters were loud in their denunciation 
of the telegraph. 

When James K. Polk was nominated 
for president in the city of Baltimore in 
1844 a special train and a favored crew 
was made up to bear the news to Wash- 
ington. In spite of the fact that the party 
had been informed that the news would 
precede them by telegraph they were 
amazed beyond measure, on alighting 
from the train in Washington, to see boys 
selling extra editions of newspapers con- 
taining the news of the new nominee — 
received by wire. 

When the making of gas from coal was , 
first discovered and pronounced a success 
for lighting purposes, and before it was 
generally known to be a success, the idea 
met with nothing but general doubt and 
ridicule. People said: 

"You might as well talk of burning 
smoke or the wind." 

When Robert Fulton announced that 
he had discovered a way to propel a boat 
up-stream by steam power, and that he 
would give an exhibition up the Hudson 
river in the Clermont, the crowd which 
assembled on the wharf on August 1st, 
1807, to witness the trial trip indulged in 
all manner of doubting jests. The Cler- 
mont was contemptuously dubbed "Ful- 
ton's Folly" and the general verdict was 
that the boat would never leave the dock. 
If it did, they said, it would only be to 
float down stream, because "steam power 
could never move a boat against the cur- 
rent." The ridicule was not silenced until 
the boat moved out into mid-stream and 
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smoothly glided up against the current. 
Then folks said it might be possible to 
send a boat up-stream by steam power 
but a steam boat could never cross the 
ocean. They proved their theories by 
scientific principles while a steam-pro- 
pelled ship was crossing the Atlantic. 

When Stevenson invented the locomo- 
tive our "best people" denounced him and 
declared he was in league with the devil, 
for, they insisted, "if the Lord had ever 
intended his people to travel at the awful 
rate of fifteen miles an hour he would 
have said something about it in His 
Book." People refused to go themselves 
and to allow their children to go to look 
at a locomotive engine for fear of bring- 
ing a curse upon them. 

The use of a church or school house for 
holding railroad meetings was promptly 
refused for the same reason, the appli- 
cants being invariably told the church 
was dedicated to the service of God and 
the schools to the education of innocent 
children and that both were too sacred 
for holding meetings in the interest of 
the devil. Read this from N. A. Richard- 
son's book on Industrial Problems: 

"The school board at Lancaster, Ohio, 
in 1828, refused to permit the school 
house to be used for the discussion of the 
question as to whether railroads were 
practical or not, and the matter was re- 
cently called to mind by an old document 
that reads as follows : 



" 'You are welcome to use the school 
house to debate all proper questions in, 
but such things as railroads and tele- 
graphs are impossibilities and rank in- 
fidelity. There is nothing in the word of 
God about them. They are devices of 
Satan to lead immortal souls to hell.' " 

According to the logic of that day it 
was proven by the law of atmospheric re- 
sistance and the weakness of molecular 
cohesion and several other "scientific" 
reasons that it was a human impossibility 
to attain a greater speed by steam power 
than nine miles an hour. And just about 
the time the moss-backs had established 
their contention the new locomotives 
were making sixty. 

After his wonderful contribution to the 
world of science on the laws of molecular 
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attraction, Sir Isaac Newton, who had 
progressed in years and was then living a 
rather idle and pleasurable existence, de- 
clared his belief that the knowledge *of 
man would so increase that some day he 
would be able to travel the globe at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. 

The scientific world could account for 
this rash statement on the part of Newton 
in no other way than the puerility attend- 
ant on old age. They declared the man 
must be in his dotage and Voltaire, the 
brilliant French infidel, wrote of him : 

"Now look at the mighty mind of New- 
ton, the great philosopher who discovered 
the law of gravitation. When he becomes 
old and goes into his dotage he begins to 
study the bible and in order to credit its 
fabulous nonsense he would have us be- 
lieve that the knowledge of mankind will 
so increase that by and by we shall be 
able to travel fifty miles an hour. Poor 
dotard!" 

When Bell began to say it would one 
day be possible for people to talk to each 
other over the long distance telephone 
from New York to San Francisco and 
recognize the familiar voice of a friend, 
"sensible" folks -wondered why "dream- 
ers" did not stop putting nonsense into 
the heads of the young and the lazy and 
tend to the farm work. They wasted 
much breath that they might better have 
expended trying to persuade "flighty" 
youths that such ideas would never get 
them anywhere nor put any money in the 
bank. And yet today we are promised 
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much greater marvels in the realm of the 
telephone. 

* * * 

There are always those of the It Can't 
Be Done chorus, who refuse to work for 
anything, believe in anything or expect 
and desire anything new. They proved 
that the earth could not revolve on its 
axis because people would fall off into 
space if this were true. They knew the 
peasants would never be freed from the 
land and allowed to travel about from one 
place to another looking for work — be- 
cause, at one stage in human history, they 
could remember no time when the serf 
was not bound to the soil. 

They were certain that the idea of a 
gas explosion engine — an engine that 
would develop power through the explo- 
sion of gas — was the nightmare of a dis- 
eased brain and they have always claimed 
that the ruling class owns and rules 
through superior virtue and intelligence. 

We heard one of these It Can't Be 
Done persons singing a plaintive solo a 
few days ago. He knows that the people 
who work for a living wilhnever be able 
to run the factories and mills and shops 
and railroads without the help and advice 
of the millionaires who employ them. 

"They are not smart enough," he said. 

But we thought of the men working on 
the farms all. over this great wide prairie 
country today, and of the men on the rail- 
roads and in the mines, the shops and 
mills. And we remembered Robert Ful- 
ton and what the people had said about 
the first steam boat; how the preachers 
had prophesied and the scientists had 
proved that the steam boat could never 
cross the Atlantic when a steam boat 
made the trip and shocked them from 
their futile theories and wranglings. 

It Is Being Done. The working man 
today produces all the useful and neces- 
sary things in the world. He does it all ; 
makes it all ; plans it all. The only reason 
he is despised and exploited is because he 
has not yet realized that he has only to 
join hands with his fellow workers of 
other nations to be strong enough to take 
over the industries of the world and use 
them for the benefit of those who per- 
form some useful service in society. 

It can be done! 
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THE LEFT WING 

The Passing of the Old Democracy 
By S. J. Rutgers 



Imperialism means the end of the 
middle class democracy, as we have al- 
ready stated. Imperialism means the 
control of Big monopolistic Capital over 
all other grades of capitalists; means the 
Government of money kings (Plutoc- 
racy). 

The old democracy is the form of gov- 
ernment which >best suited the interests 
of competitive capitalism in its growth. 
It permitted the capitalist class to rule 
with the help of the farmers and the old 
middle classes, against the interests of 
the feudal classes and land aristocracy. 
During the period of conflicting interests 
among the different groups of the bour- 
geoisie, the labor class succeeded in get- 
ting some results by using its political 
influence, together with some of the capi- 
talistic groups. This was the period in 
which reformistic socialism originated. 

The highest forms of this "democracy" 
were developed in countries with prevail- 
ing middle-class interests. The most 
perfect example is, perhaps, Switzerland, 
a country with prevailing small indus- 
tries and. small farmers. Another ex- 
ample is France, with its numerous class 
of small farmers. Germany never de- 
veloped this system of democracy to its 
full extent, because of its special his- 
torical development. When in 1848 the 
bourgeoisie in Germany gathered suffi- 
cient strength to make a political revolu- 
tion, £nd the King of Prussia barely 
escaped falling into the hands of the in- 
surgents, the bourgeoisie decided not to 
use the situation to its full extent, not 
to establish a bourgeois democratic Gov- 
ernment after the French model. 

It has been generally admitted among 
European socialists, that fear for the 
growing influence of the laboring class, 
at that time, prevented the German bour- 
geoisie from striving for a fully developed 
middle class democracy, and that it there- 
fore preferred to make a pact with the 
feudal classes. The result was, that 
feudal aristocracy put itself into the serv- 



ice of modern capitalism, and became a 
capitalist force of great importance. 

Although in Europe this is the general 
conception, I have met American Com- 
rades who ventured the supposition that 
it was not Feudalism that became the 
servant of capitalism, but that Feudalism 
maintained a leading position as such. 
That this conception is wrong is proven 
by the fact that German capitalism de- 
veloped in a short time the most efficient 
capitalist organization N of Europe. The 
fact that the German capitalists could 
leave their Governmental affairs to a spe- 
cial class of efficient bureaucrats had the 
double advantage of leaving them to their 
task of industrial development, and 
avoiding the more direct class conflicts 
with their workers on the political field. 

They could leave this to the "Junkers" 
and pretend that reactionary measures 
were taken against the wishes of the 
"liberal" bourgeoisie. This not only 
proved the most efficient method of gov- 
ernment during the development of capi- 
talism, but it will be easily understood 
that this more 'absolutist form of Govern- 
ment proved to fit most admirably the 
capitalist conditions under the early Im- 
perialism. 

England, the oldest among capitalist 
States, also had a special development of 
its own. In the first part of the eight- 
eenth century, during the beginning of 
capitalism, it was most brutal in its gov- 
ernmental system. But it soon gained a 
position of absolute control over world 
industry, and could afford to originate a 
democratic regime, in which the upper 
layers of the working class counterbal- 
anced the interests of land aristocracy; 
the class of small farmers and the old 
middle classes- being early ruined by the 
marvelous growth of young capitalism. 

This necessity of giving political in- 
fluence to parts of the laboring class is 
one of the reasons for the better situa- 
tion which skilled labor in England has 
long enjoyed, but at the same time capi- 
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talist class thought it wise to establish a 
system of capitalist safety valves, which 
nowhere else has been developed in such 
a degree. Not only is the power of the 
Senate in England stronger than on the 
Continent, and is the power of Parlia- 
ment restricted by an elaborate system 
of "traditions/' But in England origi- 
nated the dominating political power of 
the judges, a system afterwards intro- 
duced from England into your political 
machinery. 

Whatever may be the historical differ- 
ences in European "democracies" they are 
all alike in that they are middle class 
democracies, originating in the necessity 
of uniting different groups of capitalists, 
with somewhat different interests, into 
one strong government, in which occa- 
sionally some upper layers of labor might 
co-operate. 

The same holds true in the United 
States. The original democracy was 
mainly a democracy of farmers and small 
capitalists, and it combined features of 
different European countries. 

Now we have seen that under Im- 
perialism the capitalist interests 1 gradu- 
ally consolidate into one common interest, 
under the control of Big monopolistic 
capital. This not only does away with 
the original capitalist necessity for "dem- 
ocracy" and turns it from a tool to further 
capitalist interests into a stumbling 
block, but we actually notice in all of the 
leading countries a passing away of the 
old democracy, a growing reaction, and 
a tendency towards absolutism. In Eu- 
rope, this process has been proceeding 
during at least twenty years, and it has 
been recognized in the "Left Wing" so- 
cialist press. Details will not much in- 
terest my American readers, and the few 
examples in my June article will be a 
sufficient indication for those who are 
familiar with recent European history. 

But the United States having de- 
veloped even farther into Imperialism 
than Europe, we must expect to find, and 
indeed, do find, the same tendency. It is, 
to my mind, one of the funniest experi- 
ences, to hear members of the working 
class in the United States, and even well 
informed socialists, boast of their Amer- 
ican "political democracy." And it is one 
of the best features of your Interna- 



tional Review to have constantly, issue 
after issue, year after year, pointed to the 
facts that illustrate the passing away of 
those old forms of democracy. 

What do you mean by your "democ- 
racy?" 

Is it the fact that your "Boss" some- 
times pats you on the back and calls) you 
a jolly old boy, asking you about your 
wife and the kids, perhaps indexing your 
name for future reference? If so, there 
may be some democracy, although even 
this is on the decline. 

Does political democracy simply mean 
that you have a vote for Congress, or for 
some of the political officers? Suppose 
at the moment you have to vote some- 
body with a revolver tells you how to 
vote, or somebody with a bag of dollars 
is willing to pay for the vote, and you 
need the money badly. Or suppose they 
fool you about your interests at school, in 
the press and in the church, and prevent 
you from getting your own informations 
about your class interests. Political dem- 
ocracy requires something more than a 
vote, something more than a formality. 

Democracy means that your class must 
influence the Government in the broadest 
sense, according to its importance and its 
number. A farmers' democracy means 
that the interests of the farmers are taken 
care of. 

Nowadays the workers are in the ma- 
jority, but nobody supposes that they 
can dictate a policy that takes care of 
their interests. Many of you only look to 
political forms and the vote, and don't 
understand why there is no such thing 
as political influence of the working class. 

But when you look at the facts there 
will be no longer any doubt. 

It is not the most important fact, but 
it is an interesting one, that far more than 
one-third of the workers do not even have 
a vote : Negroes in the South, immigrants 
in the North, and men who must keep 
moving in pursuit of jobs are barred, and 
this percentage has been vastly increas- 
ing in the last twenty years, so as to sur- 
pass, nowadays, that in most of the 
European countries. 

But even if all of the workers of the 
United States had a vote, this would not 
make a real difference. Congress has lost 
so much of its influence that it is only a 
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lame wing of the real Government. The 
Senate has increased its power and exer- 
cises it with real class consciousness. 

The power of the President of the 
United States, in important issues like 
peace and war, is greater even than that 
of the King of England. It is of little 
importance that the Constitution tells 
you that Congress declares war, because 
Congress simply has to approve the re- 
sults of the diplomacy of the President 
and the executive powers. This has been 
shown again and again in the last months, 
and it makes no difference in practice, 
whether this is a result of Presidential 
aggression or Congressional self-elimina- 
tion. 

The most effective method of doing 
away with democracy, however, fs in the 
political function of the judges, with the 
Supreme Court as its highest and un- 
paralleled form. Nowhere in the world 
will you find an equally reactionary insti- 
tution. What becomes of the influence 
of your Congress, as compared with that 
of the executive power of Governors, 
Mayors, Judges, and the Police? Look 
over the pages of your International Re- 
view and see what has become of democ- 
racy in your courts, and under the rifles 
of your most brutal police and militia. 
And yet, these institutions form a part 
of your government as well, and certainly 
are of much more importance in the prac- 
tical life of the workers than Congress. 
What becomes of your freedom of speech 
and press, as soon as you use them for a 
real attack on capitalist institutions? 

If you look beyond the form to the 
facts, there proves to be no greater lie 
than that o political democracy in the 
United States. 

Some clever headed theoreticians will 
answer: we cannot deny the facts, but 
there is something in the form, because 
this will enable us to have real democ- 
racy in the future. They forget two 
facts: first, that in the whole capitalist 
world, and especially in the United 
States, there is no tendency towards 
more democracy, but that on the con- 
trary, a primitive middle class democracy 
is on the decline, is lost, and second, that 



if, by some unexpected wonder, the work- 
ers should succeed in using the old demo- 
cratic forms" in a real fight, the capitalist 
class would change the iorms, rather than 
allow an easy victory to its enemies. 
The reality is, that Capital deliberately 
fools you with the form, as long as you 
allow yourself to be fooled, and that this 
is the only reason and the only "advan- 
tage" of this sham "democracy." 

It is one of the most important neces- 
sities, if you wish, to get out of the pres- 
ent stagnation, that you realize without 
and reserve that there exists no such 
a thing as political democracy in the 
United States, and that the old forms of 
parliamentary methods will not develop 
into real political democracy, and there- 
fore, have only a restricted, temporary 
meaning to labor. 

It certainly is an advantage that pres- 
ent-day "democratic" forms enable so- 
cialists to demonstrate effectively the 
class differences and class antagonisms. 
Congress can be a valuable platform for 
socialist propaganda, as for instance, is 
shown by the activities of Karl Lieb- 
knecht, in the Prussian Diet. But we 
must see its limits; we must understand 
that in the class struggle it is only power 
that counts, and that old parliamentary 
forms will be changed, in fact are unin- 
terruptedly changed, as soon as they are 
no longer in the interest of the ruling 
class. 

The old style of parliamentary action 
is rapidly losing its significance for the 
working class, but remember, that there 
is a very great difference between what 
we nowadays call parliamentary action 
and the political influences of the work- 
ing class. 

About this difference and the future of 
a new "mass" democracy on the? indus- 
trial, as well as on the political field, will 
deal the next and last article in this 
series. 

What this difference is, and what is the 
future of a new "mass" democracy on the 
industrial as well as the political field, 
will be the subjects of the next and con- 
cluding article in this series. 
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THE CAT IS OUT OF THE BAC 



THE naval officers responsible for re- 
cruiting youths from the paths of 
industrial peace to the path of war 
have Let the Cat out of the Bag in 
their most recent posters soliciting volun- 
teers. The navy department of the U. S. 
Government gives you a little bird's-eye 
sketch of the life of the industrial wage 
worker that is causing many substantial 
citizens to sit up on their hind legs and 
protest. 

They feel that their paternalistic { ?) ef- 
forts to make the wilderness of America 
blossom like Ludlow, Colorado, Pittsburgh 
and the West Virginia mining districts, are 
unappreciated and calumniated by the re- 
cruiting officers. They prefer to have the 
American working youth told how much 
better off he is than the young man in 
France and Germany; to have it asserted 
how free and fortunate he is and what won- 
derful opportunities this country offers to 
the honest and industrious man who lives 
economically. 

The poster reads : 

"Young man, think over what you have 
now and what promise the future holds 1or 
you; then .learn what the navy offers you. 
Check up . . . each item (showing the 
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rewards in civil as compared to those in 
naval life), then judge which column sums 
up higher." 

Read the navy department description of 
a workingman's life and prospects and see 
if this does not fit your own case better than 
anything you have read in a long time. And 
remember that this is a government descrip- 
tion of what your (?) country does for the 
men who produce the useful and necessary 
things of life : 

In Civil Life 

1. Jobs uncertain, strikes, layoffs, sick- 
ness. 

2. Promotion and advancement uncertain 
and slow. 

3. Favoritism and partiality frequently 
shown. 

4. Pay small and limited while learning a 
trade. 

5. Same old monotonous grind every day. 

6. Stuffy, gloomy, uninteresting working 
place. 

7. When sick your pay stops and doctor's 
bill starts. 

8. If disabled or injured you receive little 
or no pay. 

9. If you die, your family get only what 
you have saved from your small wages. 
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10. Little clear money; nearly all your 
pay goes for living expenses. 

11. Old age, sickness, little money saved, 
your job goes to a younget- and more active 
man. 

We think this is the best description of 
the hopelessness of the lot of the wage- 
worker we have ever read. It expresses the 
uncertainty of us who have to depend upon 
a boss for a chance to make a living and 
the impossibility of getting out of the tread- 
mill. It tells you what you may expect after 
you have slaved to make dividends for 
somebody else all your life : 

"Qld age, sickness, little money saved, 
your job goes to a younger and more ac- 
tive man." 

The government, or representatives of the 
government of the owning class have 



spoken. At a moment when the business 
men of this country are greedy to secure the 
wealth of the weaker nations, it speaks the 
truth in order to lure you into the army and 
navy. It is asking you to fight for "your 
country," and then it shows you what "your 
country" has done to the man who works 
when he can get a job. 

Such a country belongs to the exploiting 
class ; assuredly it is not worth fighting for. 
It is partly responsible for making the •in- 
dustrial life of the workers the hell recruit- 
ing agents so aptly describe. 

Socialism, industrial democracy, would 
make every nation the country of the work- 
ers in it. That would mean the country of 
the working class.. The fight of the revolu- 
tionary workers to abolish the profit system 
is the only fight worth while. 



FACE TO FACE 

By George P. Wert 



WHILE every big special interest 
newspaper and every jingoist in 
the country is shouting for war 
with Mexico, five official rep- 
resentatives of the Mexican labor movement 
are meeting with the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor in com- 
plete harmony and friendship. 

At the Federation headquarters in Wash- 
ington, the common interests of the peoples 
of the United States and of Mexico are 
being emphasized in the conferences that 
are proceeding with a view to removing 
misunderstandings and preventing war. 

The Washington meetings are historic as 
being the most effective effort ever made by 
the workers of two countries to avoid war. 
Mexican delegates to the conference are in 
close touch with First Chief Carranza, while 
American labor through President Gompers 
is making its wishes known to the American 
administration. 

The Mexican labor representatives in- 
clude Carlos Lovera, Baltazar Pages, Luis 
Morones, Salvador Gonzalo Garcia and 
Colonel Edmund Martinez. They are here 
at the invitation of President Gompers. 

Women and children will join with the 
men of Mexico in resisting American occu- 



pation, the Mexican delegates told Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents who had 
asked what would happen if the American 
troops are not withdrawn. 

The interview was arranged in the office 
of the Committee on Industrial Relations by 
Lincoln Steffens, who led the questioning 
with a view to bringing out the attitude of 
the Mexican people. 

"We represent 60 Mexican labor unions 
with a membership of 100,000," said Carlos 
Lovera, of Yucatan, and chief spokesman 
for the Mexicans. "We realize that it is 
quite possible we shall have to go to waf 
when we have no quarrel, and we are here 
to do what we can to prevent it. It may be 
that we shall fail, just as labor failed in 
Europe. 

"Since we arrived here we have learned 
that the American people do not want war, 
and especially the working people. To a 
certain extent we can carry that news to the 
Mexicans and give them that impression, 
that the American people have no quarrel 
with us and do not want war. We believe 
the trouble is made by the special interests 
and not by the people. 

"Mr. Carranza does not want war, nor do 
the men around him. 
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"As far as we know, we don't think there 
is anyone in Mexico that wants war. 

"Labor and the government of Mexico 
are working together. The government 
recognizes us, and the labor movement 
agrees to help the Constitutionalist revolu- 
tion. We had regiments in the field, under 
our own officers. They were called the 'red 
battalions/ 

"When we have a big strike now, the 
military does not help the employers. They 
do not interfere, they do not help us, but 
they leave us free to use the strike weapon. 
The government of Yucatan is helping all 
they can. We have the eight-hour day and 
the English week of 44 hours. We quit 
work at 11 o'clock on Saturday morning 
and are paid for the full day. 

"On the day we left Mexico we had the 
first actual distribution of land in Yucatan." 

The Mexican delegates were told that 
Americans say Mexicans are treacherous. 
They said that the Mexicans believed the 
same thing about Americans. Asked why, 
Lovera said: 

"In the first place, the war of 1848. The 
United States took California and Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas, nearly half our 
country. General Grant and many other 
Americans have condemned that war. After 
that, the United States government and 
press tried to support the Diaz government, 
which was bad for the Mexican people. 
Then there was the part we believe Ambas- 
sador Henry Lane Wilson took in over- 
throwing Madero. He was a friend of 
Huerta and used his influence to put Huerta 
in power. 

"Now we see a punitive expedition tak- 
ing heavy artillery into Mexico to capture 
a bandit. They have set their military base 
150 miles south of the border. Besides, 
they are talking of building military rail- 
roads. Do you use heavy artillery to chase 
bandits? 

"Even Mr. Carranza would not be able 
to control the people and prevent war if the 
troops stay in Mexico. Mr. Carranza feels 
no different about it from all the people of 
Mexico." 

The Mexicans were asked about Amer- 
ican ownership of mines and railroads. 

"Until the revolution," said Lovera, "em- 
ployes on the railroads with $100 a month 
were all Americans. For thirty or forty 
years tjie Mexicans did all the track work 



and all the hard labor, under the command 
of Americans. No matter how bright or 
capable a Mexican might be, he could not 
be promoted. The American employes were 
paid in gold. The Mexicans got silver ; they 
got about one-half or one-fourth of what 
the Americans used to get. It was the same 
in the mines." 

After answering many questions from 
the newspaper men, the Mexican delegation, 
through Mr. Lovera, questioned the corre- 
spondents. 

"Why is it," he asked, "that there is such 
a difference between the feeling of the 
American people and the way the American 
press expresses itself ? We all see that the 
American people do not want war, yet the 
press talks as if the people wanted war. 
Pictures of Villa and Carranza shaking 
hands and saying : 'Now we'll clean up the 
gringoes/ Is that the way to keep peace ? 
We know that Villa is dead or has left the 
country. Carranza would not accept his 
services. The Carranza army shoots every 
Villa bandit they can catch. 

"When Carranza ordered the release of 
the prisoners, the papers said: 'Carranza 
backs down/ They should have told the 
truth, that Carranza realized it would not 
be justice to keep prisoners when war had 
not been declared. 

"Will you adjust your conduct to the feel- 
ing of the American people ? We know that 
the American press is more powerful than 
that of any other country. We know the 
great power of the press. You might say 
that you lead public opinion. They don't do 
that in Mexico. We tell our people that the 
American people don't want war, but there 
is no one to say that in America. 

"War means crushing our revolution. It 
means crushing our ideals. It means the 
occupation of Mexico after a little strug- 
gle." 

Lovera was interrupted here by Colonel 
Martinez. 

"I don't agree with you," he said. "It 
would not be so easy as that. We are 
united. The women and children will fight. 
It would be a long struggle. 

"Why should the United States make war 
on us ? Villa's army is gone. He is dead or 
has left the country. His last stroke was to 
start trouble between the United States and 
Mexico. The American people ought to be 
more lenient. The Mexicans are doing all 
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they can. How long did it take you to cap- 
ture the James boys? Yet our land is dif- 
ferent from Missouri and Kansas. It is 
mountainous and thinly settled and there 
are many wild places." 

Lovera said : 

"We think the real bandits are in Wall 
street. To catch them the United States 
would have to send a punitive expedition to 
New York. We hear talk about going to 
Mexico and helping them, paying the Mexi- 
can laborers real money. You can pay real 
money to labor without going to Mexico. 
Why don't the Americans start here ? How 
about Colorado? 

"The American people are very good and 
very kind and very civilized. We saw them 
in Mexico whipping the people and doing 
things such as were not done since the 
Spanish inquisition. 

"Our aim is not to do away with the 
Americans, .but to get the rights of free 



speech and free assemblage, the right to 
strike, a free press, and also to get rid' of 
the big ranches. For many years they have 
been taking the land away f r<5m the people, 
so that the people had to work in the mines 
and big plantations and mills for a few 
Cents a day or starve. We want to change 
that." 

All of the Mexican delegation now in 
Washington are men of intelligence and 
ability, and of influence in Mexico. They 
have a fine feeling of brotherhood with the 
workers of every country, and are filled 
with zeal for the upbuilding of a great 
Mexican labor movement that can form part 
of a Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

After leaving Washington, Lovera and 
Pages will go to Central and South America 
to further cooperation between the labor 
movements of every American country. — 
From Committee on Industrial Relations. 



THE DRONE 



By C. M. Dnke 



"W 



HY are you chopping the heads 
off of your unborn bees?" the 
visitor cried as he saw the bee 
man shaving the comb with a 
knife. 

"These are drone bees. Drones do not 
work. They would eat the honey of the 
workers," the bee man replied. 

"Killing thousands of innocent drone 
babies for honey money," laughed the vis- 
itor. "You are as bad as the capitalists." 

"Not so. They kill the workers for 
money. I kill the useless idle class of whom 
•there are far too many. The workers will 
now carry out the headless bodies from the 
hive, and fill the cells with honey. So I am 
helping the ^workers. A drone brings in no 
honey nor bee bread,, as you call it. He 
eats what workers produce." 

"But won't the father or mother bees be 
sorry you killed them?" 

"A drone has no father. He was hatched 
from an unfertilized egg laid by his mother. 
So he has only one grandfather, his 
mother's father, and it is very doubtful if 
he gets any mother love," the bee man said. 



"No brotherly love or sisterly love, 
•either?" 

"Only a scant sisterly toleration from the 
sisters until the swarming season is over. 
He is then abused and driven from the hive 
to die anywhere, if he is not in a queenless 
hive. He may have added a little to the 
warmth of the hive at times. One out of 
thousands has met a virgin queen on her one 
wedding trip, as it is called, up in the air, 
and has given his life and the whole of his 
organs of reproduction which the queen has 
torn from him as they parted. These sexual 
organs are taken back to the hive by the 
queen and with their help she becomes a 
perfect mother bee in a few days after the 
meeting." 

"Given his life" ? the visitor repeated. 

"Yes, the male never gets back to the 
hive. A little while before he might have 
been flying about in play. Then he smelled 
the air track of a flying virgin who wanted 
a mate. His sense of smell is almost beyond 
our belief. He followed the virgin, met her, 
and died in a few moments after the mat- 
ing. For that one meeting thousands of 
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other drones were raised and never had a 
chance to mate. Looks almost like a waste, 
but it is Nature's way with many other 
animals and plants," said the bee man. 

"But you say he is not the father of the 
drones." 

"He is not. The mother bee lays all of 
the eggs, sometimes thousands in a day dur- 
ing the swarming season. If an egg is to 
produce a worker or female, the queen 
squeezes a minute drop of sperm upon the 
egg from a sac containing the sperm. This 
sperm came from the drone — enough to last 
her for a few years, maybe. If she puts 
none of the sperm upon the egg it will pro- 
duce a drone or male bee. If she has never 
met a drone all of her eggs will produce 
drones only." 

"When the supply gets low and too 
many drone eggs are laid, the workers 
build queen cells and raise a new mother 
bee. They try to do this when there are 
other drones flying, though they preserve 
their own drones then. Inbreeding is bet- 
ter than no breeding. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the queen is not mated during 
the few days when she must mate or fail 
to mate. Or she may lose her way or she 
may be caught. Then the colony may die." 

"Does she know when she lays a drone 

egg"? 

"I think so, usually," the bee man replied. 
It may be the size of the wax cell that tells 
her. You see the size of the drone cells is 
much larger than the worker cells. But 
she has been forced to lay drone eggs in 
worker cells. Then the workers raise the 
waxen cells higher before they cap over the 
larvae. Bees snow a great deal of what we 
call judgment, at times, and a great lack of 
it at other times." 

"Especially when one stings," said the 
visitor slapping a stinger. 

"That is one thing I like about drones. 
They have no stings. There would prob- 



ably have been no honey bees now had they 
no stings to defend their stores. Yet had 
the drones been fighters the workers could 
not have driven them away when it was de- 
sirable. The drones are the bigger but they 
lack preparedness." 

"How much have the workers wasted on 
those drones you are murdering, Mr. Bee 
Man"? 

"Perhaps weeks of work and much food. 
It takes about 24 days to make a drone from 
an e gg; 21 days for a worker; about 16 for 
a queen who is fed special food in a special 
cell. The eggs hatch in about three days. 
The larvae, looking like worms, their ances- 
tors, are fed with partly digested food from 
the tips of the worker bees' tongues. Fed 
a sort of chyle — digested honey and pollen. 
The larvae grow very fast. They spin a 
web about their bodies in the cells. They 
are covered with caps of pollen and wax 
while changing to bees. They gnaw out of 
the cells, hunt up a sip of honey; have a 
short play life, and — " 

"Do they ever get lost as children do?" 

"Sure. But they notice their home very 
carefully in their first flights. Perhaps the 
smell of their home guides them. Yet I 
have seen them, go into the wrong hive and 
get pulled and punished for so doing, though 
not always. Bees may have what is called 
the homing instinct. Some cats, dogs, 
horses, birds, and humans have it so that it 
is hard to lose them." 

"I have it about dinner time," the visitor 
said, looking at his watch. "I suppose 
drones can fly as fast as our birdmen do." 

"Just about, I think, with their four 
wings, on their wedding way. But not on 
long trips. Those who are not workers tire 
easily. And so do those who work too hard. 
My front rows of hives catch many a 
worker loaded with honey, too tired to fly 
farther. Like a man loaded with money, the 
hotel-hive welcomes the rich ones." 
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Some Personal Reminiscences 

of 
Professor J. Howard Moore 

By Louis S. Vineburg 



IT was in the spring of 1910 that I 
first "met Professor Moore. The 
Young Peoples Socialist League in 
Chicago had arranged a series of lec- 
tures for every Sunday evening, and 
through the efforts of the Secretary the 
services of Professor Moore were se- 
cured. 

Needless to say, the lectures were well 
attended from the start; and how keenly 
they were appreciated by the growing 
audiences was later demonstrated in 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

The charming simplicity with which he 
delivered such advanced lectures as those 
on "The Origin of the Higher Peoples," 
"The Savage Survivals in Higher Peo- 
ples," and "The Law of Biogenesis," not 
only awakened an interest in the Com- 
rades who were either members of the 
League, or merely visitors, but also 
served to rouse some of the older in- 
tellectuals, who, apparently having lost 
all interest in the elementary discussions 
of the League, had gone into strict re- 
tirement. 

As is customary with Socialists, the 
meetings were usually thrown open for 
discussion. Although at first thought 
this would seem unwarranted in Profes- 
sor Moore's lectures, since they were, 
strictly speaking, of a scientific nature, 
the custom was, nevertheless, observed. 

Of course, as could be expected, some 
of the questions pertained as little to the 
subject as the subject itself pertained to 
the Ten Commandments. Yet they were 
at all times answered with such thorough 
analysis, such abundance of tolerance, 
and spirit of gentleness that even the 
most timid were encouraged to seek en- 
lightenment on points obscure to them. 
And to add that all this was at a time 
when a serious ailment had been setting 
in — an ailment which was finally to ter- 
minate in a suicide — one must feel noth- 
ing but the greatest admiration for such 
sincere efforts. 



For a long time after hearing the lec- 
tures I harbored the desire to have those 
on The Law of Biogenesis appear in 
book form. I felt that the message they 
contained must prove of vital importance 
to every man and woman — particularly to 
parents of children. It was, therefore, 
with this object in view, that I set out 
one day for the home of Professor Moore. 

Arriving there, I at once unfolded my 
project. He listened attentively to the 
purpose of my visit and shook his head 
negatively, though sadly. "It is very 
kind of you," he began, "but the fact of 
the matter is that the lectures in question 
are a part of a course for High School 
students, which I soon intend to place 
in the hands of the publishers." 

In answer to this objection I sum- 
moned all the enthusiasm at my com- 
mand and pointed out how grateful the 
workingmen and women would be for the 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the important facts with which the book 
would deal — the knowledge of which their 
lot in life had deprived them. This 
touched him deeply, and he consented 
without any further remonstrances. 

After the necessary arrangement with 
Comrade Kerr for its publication, the 
question of royalty came up. I promised 
Comrade Kerr that I would take the mat- 
ter up with Professor Moore, and as soon 
as the opportunity presented itself I set 
sout again on my mission. This time 
there was no deliberation on his part. 
Rising from his seat and walking up to 
me, he laid his hands on my shoulders, 
and, with a look full of tenderness and 
sympathy, said: "Never mind the royal- 
ty. I am very glad to help in any way 
I can." 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here that Professor Moore was a Social- 
ist, and that he was thoroughly convinced 
that the cause of labor must ultimately 
triumph. How deeply he felt the in- 
justice of the present social arrangement 
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one can readily discern in his clarion call 
for action on the part of the proletariat: 

"Shake off your chains ! Be free ! Take 
your inalienable rights! Is this not your 
world as much as anybody's? Be men, 
not doormats! Light the red hell of 
revolution, if need be!" — From The New 
Ethics. 

It was not the cause of humanity alone 
that he championed. The dumb, four- 
footed animals came in for even a greater 
share of his sympathy. The following 
extract epitomizes his mournful plaint 
for the beasts of burden : 

"The stars of heaven never looked 
down on a more pitiful sight than that 
of a horse, after having drudged faith- 
fully all his days in the service of his 
lord, cast out in his helpless old age to 
wander and perisn." — From Better World 
Philosophy. 

As a scientist he based his convictions 
on the works of Darwin, Haeckel, Spen- 
cer, and the other pioneers of truth. But 
it was not that in itself which has won 
for him the high regard he attained 
among the emancipated scientists. It 
was due, rather, to the ingenious manner 
in which he interwove his doctrines with 
the teachings of those great masters, 
whose worth he acknowledged. The Bio- 
genetic Principle, as enunciated by 
Haeckel, elicited from him such startling 
utterance of a great thought as this: 

"No wonder the child loves the camp- 
fire. The camp-fire was the ancestor of 
the hearth — the first bright spot in that 
dark world out of which our forefathers 
groped their way so long ago." — The 
Law of Biogenesis. 

And again, writing elsewhere, he says: 
"All civilized peoples have come from 
savage peoples. They have 'grown' from 
savages, just as you and I as individuals 



have grown from babies." — Savage Sur- 
vivals. 

Some critics maintain that his master- 
piece, as an author, is his "Universal Kin- 
ship," recently reprinted in a handsome 
new edition by Chas. H. Kerr & Co., as 
are the other books I quoted from above, 
with the exception of "The New Ethics." 
But whether or not this criticism is jus- 
tifiable can best be judged from a per- 
sonal perusal of his books. I can do no 
better here than quote from a chapter 
on "Man an Animal," in which he says: 

"Man has not a spark of so-called 'di- 
vinity' about him. In important respects 
he is the most highly evolved of animals ; 
but in origin, disposition, and form he is 
no more 'divine' than the dog who laps 
his sores, the terrapin who waddles in his 
carapace or the unfastidious worm who 
dines on the dust of his feet." 

In the Review for June appears what 
may be termed his "last word" on the 
subject of religion. In this he takes the 
occasion to express his scorn for those 
scientists who still look to heaven for an 
explanation of the facts which have long 
since been established by men who were 
more courageous than themselves and 
who have reasoned from the material 
world about them. "No true scientist," 
he says, "can pray. Prayer is unscien- 
tific. No evolutionist can believe in the 
divine origin of anything." — The Source 
of Religion. 

Indeed, all his works are replete with 
the sublimest thoughts and inspirations, 
and the least that we, as Comrades, can 
do as proof of our mission to spread "en- 
lightenment is first, to acquaint ourselves 
with Professor Moore's books, and sec- 
ondly, to pass the knowledge on to others. 
Thus his efforts shall not have been in 
vain. 
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Henry Dutb on the Proposed Socialist Platform 



To the Editor and all other Fellow- 
Comrades : 

I have been waiting to "get back" at 
you social-cut-ups for quite a spell. You 
folks have been roasting me and a few 
million more of my family ever since you 
have had a ticket in the field — because we 
wouldn't vote for your know-it-alls. 

But, I have got the goods on you this 
time ! Your proposed platform proves it ! 
And I'll bet you, yourselves, have not laid 
off to read it. I have not met one of you 
who has, and you're always talking about 
us not reading and being educated-like. 
Far be it from me to pile up any pebbles 
in your pursuit of political documents, 
but the thing I am kicking about is that 
it takes so dang long to finish the job. 
Why man, this platform is four or five 
times as long as The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! Your literary lights evidently 
overlooked the fact that we like short 
stuff right to the point, such as em- 
ployees' notices and auction sale an- 
nouncements. 

However, we Dubbs always believe in 
doing a fellow critter a good turn, so I 
am going to describe your platform to you 
as we go through this letter, so you will 
know it when you see it in ydur papers 
— and they do say 'that you agitators are 
so busy "saving us" — you don't have 
much time for reading — sort-o'-got the 
talking habit, hey, Bill? 

Well, anyway, here goes for your plat- 
form, which you will find printed all out 
on the back page of your American So- 
cialist of July 15th. (Understand, right 
here, I don't blame you for its appear- 
ance on the back page.) Some fellow has 
been sending me this paper for the past 
three months and them Ryan cartoons 
kind a got under my hide. 

The article begins with an obituary 
notice about how the platform "hap- 
pened to happen." It reads, "This draft 
was originally drawn up by the joint 
meeting of the outgoing and incoming 
National Executive Committees" and that 
the presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates were also there, or thereabouts. 
It also says, "it was revised" and that, 



"the Socialist Party is the only party that 
will have a platform ADOPTED by the 
rank and file of the party membership." 

I have always been wondering where 
the rank and file got off at in your or- 
garlization. Now the mystery is cleared 
up. I always wondered where they got 
their ideas. Now I know. Your leaders 
make your ideas and platforms for you. 
Just like they do in the old parties. The 
leaders adopt the ideas and hand them 
down to you; you adopt and hand them 
down to us. 

If I haven't got this straight I want 
you to come back at me right sharp. 

You can tell by the way I write that 
I am a bit above the rest of the Dubb 
family and don't believe half I read in 
the Chicago papers anyway." I know there 
is no black hand work in this case. It 
is all as clear as day. The commitee going 
out "hands it" (the platform) to the 
bunch coming in, who in turn slip it to 
the P. and the V. P. elect. It is then 
"revised" by parties unknown. And then 
you people who put up the money have 
the right to vote for it. Am I right? 
This, I think, is called the "modus work- 
us." 

What I can't understand is why it 
should take so long to tell it. You must 
have some lawyers and literary fellows 
hanging around. Anyway, a Socialist 
Party man I met in Joe Leland's Shoe 
Shop this morning tells me that you are 
going to take sixty days to study it all 
out. That you will make bucksaw marks 
in front of what you want and doughnut 
holes against what doesn't look good. 
This sounds good to me. 

But to get back at the platform : It re- 
minds me of an old crazy quilt up in the 
garret which my grandmother gave me 
when I got married. You all know what 
they look like. No particular pattern and 
pieced together. Some pieces of silk along- 
side a patch of calico. The colors are 
something like those on Joseph's coat. 
They seem to swear at each other in all 
languages, including Yiddish. There was 
no harmony like you see in the rainbow 
on a summer's afternoon after it has 
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rained and the sun comes out. It was 
stuffed with a lot of cotton batton. 

Your proposed platform starts out with 
a lot of batton or bunk about brother- 
hood. Just as if there could be any 
brotherhood under this system. Listen, 
the way it reads, "The Socialist Party 
of America reaffirms its steadfast adher- 
ence to the principles of international 
brotherhood, world peace and industrial 
democracy." Now, to get down to brass 
tacks, as we say when we put down the 
carpets every spring, what are the prin- 
ciples of international brotherhood? I do 
not know ; do you ? It sounds to me very 
much like what we hear on the 4th of 
July's political spell-binders on the court 
house steps. I read some of John Spargo's 
pamphlets and it seems to me you ought 
to get after him to put these great prin- 
ciples into simple English and write them 
out for us in black and white. We are 
simple folk, you know, and have to be 
shown. 

What has become of your principles of 
international socialism you were always 
reaffirming in the past? 

What are the principles of world peace, 
as well as the principles of industrial 
democracy? Come across with the goods 
and cut out the glittering generalities. 
They make a fellow siwear. 

Am glad to see that, "Socialism would 
not abolish private property but greatly 
extend it." I want all I can get, but as 
the rich own almost all of this free coun- 
try at the present time I am wondering 
how you can establish collective owner- 
ship. In other words, when it comes to 
the "show down" are you going to buy 
the railroads, telegraphs and telephones, 
express service, steamboat lines and all 
other social means of transportation and 
communication and all large industries? 
If you are not going to buy this wealth, 
how do you expect to get it "in the hands 
of the people?" 

I am with you in your opposition to 
war, but I can't quite hitch up these two 
paragraphs : 



"The Socialist Party maintains its at- 
titude of unalterable opposition to war." 

"That no war shall be declared or 
waged by the United States without the 
referendum vote of the entire people, ex- 
cept for the purpose of repelling inva- 
sion." As all wars are waged in the in- 
terests of the capitalists, why should a 
referendum vote of the entire people of 
the United States be taken? Why take 
a referendum vote at all if you are op- 
posed to war? Who is to determine 
whether the war is one of invasion or 
conquest? All the Socialists at "war in 
Europe rose to arms to repel so-called 
invasions. 

At the time the war broke out in 
Europe the most intelligent Socialists of 
all countries were advocating the use of 
the general strike in case of war. Why 
is there no place for this mighty force 
in your platform? 

So far as the political demands are 
concerned they're familiar patches on 
most every political platform. 

The industrial demands are Utopian and 
empty baubles unless a way is pointed 
out to secure them. If they are worth 
mentioning at all they are worth organiz- 
ing to get. But the importance of organi- 
zation on the industrial field is not even 
hinted at. Then why the hot air? To 
get votes? 

By far the most fascinating part of the 
platform is the Minority Report, which 
we should all vote for. It will add guts 
and backbone which will otherwise be 
lacking. 

I suppose you have already come to the 
conclusion that the writer carries a red 
card in the Socialist Party. You bet 
your sweet life he does, but he does not 
belong to that large and respectable part 
of our membership which still belongs 
to the Dubb family. I hope you will dis- 
cuss as welj as improve this proposed 
platform intelligently during the next 
sixty days. 
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The oldest and most primitive underjawbone of a 
human being so far known, the so-called Homo HtxdtU 
bcrgensis, who lived in the last division of the Tertiary 
age. Found in the sands of Mauer near Heidelberg. 
(After Schoetensack.) 

Tke Origin and Earliest Traces of Man 
By WILHELM BOELSCHE 

Extracts from Wilhelm Boelsche's "Der Mensch der Vorzeit— - Erstcr Teil— Der 
Mensch in dcr Tertiaerzeit und im Diluvium," translated by Alfred D. Schoch. 



THE human hand, as a product of this 
earthly planet, was impossible so 
long as the five-toed foot of the land 
vertebrates had not developed. The 
carboniferous age may be t^ken as the be- 
ginning point of this latter accomplishment. 
More exactly this hand must then have 
passed through the stage of the climbing 
hand of the higher mammals. The oldest 
mammalian hands of this kind known to us 
belong to the .first section of the Tertiary 
age, the Eocene period; it seems a likely 
supposition that they may go still further 
back into the latest Cretaceous times. At 
any rate the human hand at the very be- 
ginning of the Tertiary age was "possible." 
The human brain in exactly the same de- 
gree presupposes the development of the 
vertebrate brain to the stage of the highest 
mammals below man. A direct comparison 
with it is possible only in the case of the 
apes, and especially in a narrower sense of 
the so-called man-like apes, such as the gib- 
bon, the orang-outang and gorilla. So far 
as the very scanty remains up to the pres- 
ent picture it, the development of the apes 
in that Eocene period was even then going 
at full swing. From the middle third of 
the Tertiary age, the Miocene period, we 
have already unmistakable bones of genu- 
ine man-like apes. At this tiipe, conse- 
quently, was fulfilled here also the last pre- 
vious condition for the human brain ; from 
then on it could have developed. For nu- 
merous reasons, however, it is probable that 
man did not exactly follow these manlike 
apes, but that he had already appeared 
parallel with them. Man today possesses a 



far stronger brain than these highest apes ; 
in compensation, however, his dentition is 
far weaker, and lacks especially the very 
prominent canines. It does not seem, 
though, that this dentition is a subsequent 
new formation developed backwards from 
a gorilla dentition. Rather it preserves 
precisely a more simple, primitive char- 
acter, such as we are accustomed to find, in 
contrast to strongly specialized dentitions, 
at the source of all the higher mammals in 
general, as well as also in a narrower sense 
within the separate branches of this mam- 
malian family again in the older forms of 
each. 

So there is a very strong probability that 
man may be a comparatively primitive 
creation of that place in the lineage of the 
apes where the man-like apes first branched 
off. These man-like apes developed strong 
tooth- weapons (especially the enlarged ca- 
nine teeth), but, with the brain part of their 
skulls and with the brain itself, they made, 
probably for this very reason, no further 
progress above the (already, at any rate, 
compared with the other mammals, enor- 
mously high), brain development of the 
original point of departure. Man, on the 
contrary, kept his simple and primitive den- 
tition, but in contrast to and parallel with 
the manlike apes made a mighty advance 
as regards the upper part of the skull and 
the brain. 

Now if the man-like apes had already 
gone their way to their goal in the Miocene 
period, we will necessarily have to put back 
into the Eocene the common point of de- 
parture where development forked into the 
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two branches, and then nothing stands in 
the way of assuming that somewhere along 
in the later Eocene man also in his most 
unmistakable primitive form had already 
separated himself from the family tree of 
the apes. Just as the man-like apes on their , 
part, he for his part may then also have 
been a finished product in all essential par- 
ticulars as regards his brain development. 
There may still have been some consider- 
able differences in the shape of his bones, 
of course, compared with today, but they 
were not necessarily great enough to shut 
out the most important consequence. For 
only a certain moderate advance over the 
manlike apes was needed to come to this, 
and furthermore we see the same thing to- 
day in the widest sense even among varie- 
ties of man (like the Australian negroes), 
such as even now show really notable pecu- 
liarities of such bone-structure. 

This consequence was the first human use 
of tools. 

So in all probability we can first look for 
such human tools from the beginning of the 
Miocene period on. That is enormously 
far back. In all certainty from then to now 
a space of a number of millions of years 
has passed. Still there is nothing to pre- 
vent such tools from being preserved some- 
where or other in a protected spot . . . 
in case above all they used the most durable 
of all materials, namely, hard stone. Of 
animal bones we have, in fact, a plenty 
from those days. Bone-remains of a hu- 
man being of about the middle of the Ter- 
tiary age, it is true, have so far never been 
found. But human bones are, in any case, 
much more perishable than stone. With 
the general possibility of the existence of 
human life at that time, which really rests 
on very good indications, the discovery of 
an unmistakable stone tool in undisturbed 
surroundings of those days would neces- 
sarily be complete proof that already "the 
time was fulfilled," and that really most 
peculiar event of our planet had finally 
taken place. 

. . . The earliest tools . . . must 
have been in the first place simply stones, 
sticks and similar unworked products of 
nature of a handy shape picked up and 
sorted out. For preservation after so long 
a time stones will be the ones to occupy our 
attention above all others. We should con- 
sequently search for them in the old Ter- 
tiary strata. 



But the pity is, we will hardly recognize 
them as such. For who is to examine such 
a single stone as a pure product of nature 
to decide .whether it might have served as 
the first human tool, or whether it really 
did serve this purpose? Stones that might 
be useful to people, in case there were any 
people there, may perhaps exist on the 
moon. In this embarrassment it would give 
us a slight foothold if such evidently 
handy-shaped stones, a lot of them in a 
pile, had already been brought together at 
that time somewhere or other. But a far 
better indication would be the first traces, 
even though crude ones, of artificial im- 
provement, such as sharpening, of such 
stones. . . Consequently it is not surprising 
that the very earliest "fact" of prehistoric 
civilization today still leads directly to an 
open question in dispute. From undisturbed 
strata of the Miocene period, never altered 
again after that time, a quantity of pieces 
of stone have been collected in recent years 
which are suspected of really having been 
worked over; of course, worked over in 
such a simple and crude way that doubt 
may still venture to question the fact, and 
has done so. The most important and least 
objectionable locality of such finds is near 
Aurillac in the department of Cantal in 
southern France. Sand strata of the Mio- 
cene period were covered there in this far- 
away epoch with lava, from the once vigor- 
ously active Auvergne volcanoes. In these 
sands are found bones of the hipparion 
horse, with three hoofs on each foot, and 
of the dinotherium elephant, with tusks in 
the' lower jaw bending downward, very 
peculiar animals, consequently, pointing to 
a far-away primitive world. Besides, there 
are found in them, collected at definite 
places into big piles, loose pieces of flint, of 
which about two-thirds show more or less 
clear traces of some working over, but al- 
ready done at the time they were embedded 
in these sands, that is to say, back in the 
Miocene period itself. 

. . . From larger lumps of flint 
smaller handy pieces appear broken off, 
with the characteristic mark where they 
were hit, as it produced on such shell- 
shaped fragments when split off with a 
powerful outside blow. Such pieces struck 
off are then often provided with all sorts 
of finer traces of subsequent blows for the 
purpose of fitting them more exactly to 
their purpose; one edge especially often 
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appears notched with numerous small chips 
removed or with dints (retouch marks, as 
they have also been called). So, according 
to the individual treatment, the fragment of 
stone appears really more and more plainly 
accommodated to the purpose of a cutting, 
stabbing or digging instrument. 

. . » In part later, but still fully ac- 
credited corresponding Tertiary traces have 
also been found in Belgium and England. 
So these people must already have had a 
certain territorial extension over Europe 
at that time. The mass of traces at one 
spot may indicate that here we have come 
upon nothing less than supply points where 
numerous generations kept coming, because 
the flint-material they sought for was ob- 
tainable there in unusual abundance. As 
animals keep coming from a distance to a 
drinking place or a salt-lick, so these people 
anxious for material for tools kept going 
to their good, old place. 

At the places of these finds, as we have 
said, no skeleton-remains of a human being 
have ever been detected. . . Also no 
find has ever yet been made, at any rate, 
that would disclose that the first degree of 
culture of Aurillac was anywhere surpassed 
before the end of the Tertiary age. For the 
present we may conclude we have here a 
uniform stage of the general primitive cul- 
ture, not merely an outer zone locally be- 
lated at that time. And the only Tertiary 
remains of man so far discovered would 
seem to agree with this view, a relic which 
can not be older than the very end of the 
Tertiary age, and along with which no tools 
were found. 

So far, unfortunately, it is a question of 
only a single human lower jawbone, which 
came to light October 21, 1907, while work- 
ing a sand-pit near the place called Mauer, 
southeastward from Heidelberg. The Nec- 
kar formed a* loop here in early times, and 
piled up great heaps of sand and gravel, in 
which numerous animal bones (remains of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, wild oxen, wild 
horses, etc.), from the old overflow zone 
of the river came also to be stored up. Ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses and other animals now 
strange to this region still lived here in 
Germany, it is true, during all the diluvial 
epoch, which came next after the Tertiary 
age, but some of the special varieties oc- 
curring there in the Neckar sand of the re- 
spective strata of the finds (especially the 
rhinoceros species of the so-called "Etrus- 



can rhinoceros"), still point with great def- 
initeness to the last division of the Tertiary 
age itself. The human lower jawbone 
found in the same situation and preserva- 
tion (the stratum of the find is absolutely 
•irreproachable), should consequently be- 
long to a human being, though a late one, 
of the Tertiary age also. The noted Heidel- 
berg anthropologist Otto Schoetensack, to 
whom we owe the description of him, has 
called him provisionally Homo Heidelberg- 
ensis (man of Heidelberg). 

To judge by the bone found, he repre- 
sents without any doubt a variety or sub- 
variety of man that differs considerably 
from the type living today. The general 
massiveness is enormous, the chin is en- 
tirely lacking, and the build of the rising 
parts at the back still betrays pronounced 
features of an ape-like primitive type, 
which in this case the man-like apes have 
preserved far more faithfully than present- 
day man. These details are, in any case, 
of very great interest for the theory of the 
animal origin of man. For a moment one 
could almost be tempted to believe in view 
of them that there really still lived here 
near Heidelberg in relatively so late an 
hour a prehuman, that is, a transition form, 
in fact, standing before all culture. Such 
a thing, of course, would nof be impossible, 
for about the same time or even a little 
later there still existed in Java the cele- 
brated pithekanthropos, which somehow 
really pointed as well to such a surviving 
intermediate fonn. But still the absolutely 
human dentition, along with human size, 
speaks notwithstanding for an already "hu- 
man upper skull and so also a human brain 
development, and consequently it becomes 
much more probable that we are already 
within the human and cultural domain, in 
other words, that we have before us the 
man of Aurillac, who already knew how to 
make those primitive tools. 

We recall how an Australian skull, which 
is far more primitive than ours, still exists 
in connection with a quite efficient culture 
. . . and so find it quite possible that at 
least this section of culture could have al- 
ready come forth at that time from a brain 
in a still more ape-like skull in some re- 
spects. The lack of a chin might, it is 
true, indicate that these people could have 
had as yet no real language in the human 
sense, and that would then separate them 
still further and more fundamentally from 
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the Australians, as well as from all real hu- 
mans in general. Yet this characteristic ap- 
pears quite prominent as well in a diluvial, 
culturally already very active race of men, 
of which we are to have more to say soon ; 
in their case attention has further been 
called with special emphasis to the lack of 
certain places in the bone structure of the 
region of the chin, said to be indispensable 
to our language, where muscles could be 
attached. So their lack continued long past 
the time of Tertiary man. But anyway the 
indication in this matter of language itself 
is not absolutely certain: it is possible that 
a somewhat awkward human language, too, 
may have existed along with such a chin- 
formation, and that, from the opposite 
point of view, the long term of its exist- 
ence first gradually, so to say, trained the 
bone, and little by little changed it into a 
chin. 



Between the culture of Aurillac and the 
man of Heidelberg there lies, even if the 
latter still belongs to the Tertiary age, a 
period of time of certainly over a million 
years. So if the flint-sharpeners of. Auril- 
lac already had the skull of the Heidel- 
berger, and this Heidelberger still simply 
chipped flint into rough tools in the same 
way, then we would have to assume that 
this first epoch of primitive culture had 
simply lasted through an enormously long 
period of time without achieving any new 
advance. And we are strengthened in this 
view when, even on this side of the whole 
Tertiary age, in the period nearer to us, 
which stands between that time and the pe- 
riod of our narrower, gradually dated '"his- 
tory of civilization/' we still come upon 
most ancient relics of culture which seem 
to continue the same stage of crude imple- 
ments of stone. 
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COMRADE LIEBKNECHT 

On June 28 Karl Liebknecht 
was convicted of "attempted 
treason, gross insubordina- 
resistance to the authorities." 
was before a court-martial. 
The sentence imposed was the lightest 
possible, thirty months' penal servitude 
and dismissal from the army. 

This trial and conviction resulted from 
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Comrade Liebknecht's activities in con- 
nection with the May-day celebration in 
the famous Potsdam Square, Berlin. 
There was no contest as to the chief 
facts. Liebknecht acknowledged dis- 
tributing a May-day leaflet and crying 
"Down with war!" and "Down with the 
government." The police reported that 
he resisted arrest. At first he was ac- 
cused merely of disturbing the peace and 
rousing class hatred; then the charge 
was changed to one of high treason. The 
discussion of the case in the Reichstag 
was reported in the July Review. By a 
large majority the accused man was de- 
nied the protection of parliamentary im- 
munity. 

Since the July Review went to press 
a report of a speech delivered on this 
occasion by Haase has reached us. It 
should be referred to here in order to 
make our record complete and to let our 
readers know that one voice was raised in 
defense of a man who faced the fury of 
Prussian militarism. At one point Haase 
said: "The charge of treason is not 
made in the indictment by anybody but 
the Berlin chief of police, Von Jagow. 
He, on the other hand, does not consider 
the leaflet treasonable. He* rather rests 
his charge upon another count. His let- 
ter to the governor-general declares: 
'The Reichstag deputy, Liebknecht, also 
admits that he worked with friends in 
the enemy countries who had the same 
idea about ending this war.' This, gen- 
tlemen, is supposed to constitute trea- 
son!" The remainder of the speech 
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shows clearly that extraordinary inter- 
pretations were being put upon Lieb- 
knecht's acts an$ that the case against 
him was trumped up for the sake of re- 
ducing him to silence. 

The history of the case shows that 
Haase was right. At first Liebknecht 
was accused of disorder as anyone else 
might have been. Then the government 
saw its chance and changed the charge 
to one of high treason — at the same time 
sending out orders to the Reichstag 
deputies that immunity was to be denied. 
Then the ministry evidently took fright. 
Conviction of high treason would have 
meant death. What would martyrdom 
lead to? They could not tell. So the 
indictment was changed again, this time 
to one of attempted treason. The sen- 
tence connected with conviction for this 
crime ranges from thirty months to fif- 
teen years penal servitude, and Lieb- 
knecht was given the minimum sentence. 
The government has been clever. It has 
silenced its most active foe without mak- 
ing a martyr of him. 

There was another great meeting in 
Potsdam Square on the evening of June 
28. It was dispersed by the~police and 
20 persons were arrested. 

American press comment on this trial 
has been extremely amusing.- One would 
think that a great daily would find it use- 
ful to have on its staff at least one man 
somewhat conversant with Socialism. A 
paper so provide,d would not tell its con- 
fiding readers that Liebknecht has been 
expelled from his party. This report 
probably developed from the news that 
Liebknecht is • no longer a member of 
the regular Social Democratic group in 
the Reichstag. 

Another . curious and interesting thing 
previously commented on in the Review 
has reappeared in this connection. Anti- 
Germans in this country and England 
have made a hero of Liebknecht. They 
are fighting the German government; he 
is fighting the German government; 
therefore he is on their side. So the New 
York Times, so London Justice. And 
German "war socialists" have done the 
same thing in regard to anti-war social- 
ists in England and Italy. There is a 
massive stupidity or perversity in such 
a representation that staggers one's faith 
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in humanity. If Liebknecht were here 
or in England or in Italy he would be 
opposing the war and the government 
just as he is doing. And only those who 
fight against capitalist government every- 
where and in all its manifestations are 
his comrades. The others — those who 
attempt to utilize his heroism and his in- 
tellect against Germany and in favor of 
England — are a sorry sight. 
Berlin During the last days of June 

Bocuoijrte there occurred a conference 
A ** ilM,tWar of representatives from the 
various electoral districts of Berlin and 
its environs. Almost unanimously this 
body voted support to the so-called 
Minority Group in the Reichstag. It 
happens that the Berlin deputies have 
been staunch anti-war men from the be- 
ginning. This conference was chosen for 
the express purpose of approving or con- 
demning their attitude. The delegates 
came instructed from local membership 
meetings. So the conference unquestion- 
ably represented the view of the So- 
cialists of Berlin. It is pleasant to know 
that Herr Haenisch, who has been so 
prominently before the world as an 
apologist for the government, was de- 
nounced by his constituents in a member- 
ship meeting at Nieder-Barmen. He is 
a member of the Landtag. 
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inuznationai As usual, it is the powers of 
2lt-2 lllm capitalism that lead. In March 

judreee rntnrw was held at Paris the great 

a military conference of the nations allied 
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with Britain. On June 14 began, also in 
Paris, another conference of these same 
allies. But this second conference had 
little to do with military matters. Only 
incidentally did it throw light on the 
causes or results of war. It was called to 
formulate economic policies for the time 
of peace. 

Here is a part of what Aristide Briand 
had to say in welcoming the delegates: 
"The war will demonstrate to the allied 
nations that their peaceful tasks cannot 
be taken up and performed successfully 
unless they are inspired by ideas of soli- 
darity and of mutual protection. Only 
on this condition can they feel themselves 
secure against a return to errors of the 
past of which our enemies have so largely 
taken advantage in establishing their 
commercial enterprises. 

"The. war has opened our eyes to a 
great peril. It has abundantly shown 
-toward what economic slavery we were 
to be forced. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that great harm had been done: our 
adversaries nearly succeeded. Then came 
the war. All of our sacrifices will not 
have been in vain if we are finally as- 
sured of the economic liberation of the 
world and its restoration to sound com- 
mercial practices. * * * If it is proved 
that former errors came near to allowing 
our enemies to exercise an intolerable 
tyranny over the productive forces of 
the world, you will resolutely abandon 
them and betake yourselves to new 
paths." 

Just what the conference decided to do 
has not yet been reported — or had not 
been when the most recent papers were 
sent from France. But the topics dis- 
cussed and the tendencies of the decisions 
reached are clearly foreshadowed in one 
quotation. The economic boycott of the 
central powers, the formation of a tariff 
league, the formulation of mutually ad- 
vantageous policies with regard to for- 
eign markets — these were among the 
matters taken up and the temper of the 
delegates was evidently ready for radical 
action. 

All of this is important. It shows, for 
one thing, that the rulers of England and 
France know more about the war than 
they have told the public. Nobody pre- 
tended — at this conference — that this 
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bloody cataclysm is due to the wicked- 
ness of the Prussians. Nobody said that 
it would be enough to put down German 
militarism. It was acknowledged in. 
every sentence that the real enemy is the 
German business man. "He nearly had 
us beaten — then came the war." They 
should be thankful for the war. Perhaps 
they were. To bring the world back to 
sound methods, their methods, they must 
combine and beat the Germans in the 
markets of the world. This>, must be 
done, evidently, whether German mili- 
tarism is put down or not. So militarism 
is not the only thing. 

Furthermore, this conference is the 
forerunner of the new capitalism. While 
the workers are being driven apart or are 
striving ineffectually to get together, the 
governments, which more directly repre- 
sent business, are forming such com- 
mercial units as never were known be- 
fore. The great work of the business of 
our next period will be internationalism. 
The governments are taking charge, not 
because capitalism has failed, but be- 
cause the new forms demanded by the 
present crisis cannot be created by un- 
official individuals. The support of mil- 
lions of people, cooperative control of 
great military and naval forces, the 
prestige of ancient political bodies — all 
these are essential to the success of the 
stupendous undertakings which are now 
contemplated. 

One cannot help wondering what will 
be the political results of such develop- 
ments. England and France are now 
very close. Will their economic battle 
against Germany not bring them closer? 
And then what of French and English 
workers? Is it along this route that we 
are to expect working-class international- 
ism? 

This time it is in France that 
J^gKjJ^^iocialists are enchanted by 

the beauty of the state capi- 
talism which makes modern warfare pos- 
sible. L'Humanite, in an editorial, finds 
great satisfaction in the fact that Albert 
Thomas, a Socialist, is in control of 800,- 
000 workers. As a cabinet member he 
has charge of the government's muni- 
tions-providing activities. The govern- 
ment is controlling sugar refineries and 
importing coal. It even dares to tell the 
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landlord that you are excused from pay- 
ing rent. England has done something 
of the same sort, and Germany has gone 
much farther. The appointment of Herr 
Batocki as a sort of minister of food is 
regarded as quite a Socialist triumph. 

All of which shows how much we think 
of forms and how little we care for sub- 
stance. In all the warring countries men 
and women are working longer hours 
than they have at any time since the rise 
of the labor movement. In some trades 
in England they are getting high wages, 
but for the most part the cost of living 
has gone up more rapidly than the wage 
scale. The London Herald published re- 
cently figures which show that foodstuffs 
advanced fifty per cent in England be- 
tween July 1914, and June, 1916. "It will 
be said that wages have risen/' comments 
George Lansbury, "but this is true only 
of certain industries. Large masses of 
the population have received no increases 
at all, and it is certain that no ordinary 
working people have received an increase 
equivalent to these- increased prices. ,, In 
France and Germany wages are worse 
than in England. 

The government control of business 
did not come by the will of the working 
people, and it does not serve their pur- 
pose or give them a better life. It was 
called into being to preserve capitalism 
and bridge over the interval between two 
of its stages. But just because the gov- 
ernment for the moment has something 
to do with coal and rent some think we 
are hovering on the brink of paradise. 
We are presently to be booted into So- 
cialism by the great god Mars. They 
will have a sad moment when they dis- 
cover where Mars has really landed 
them. 

4%. t t 9 Here is the text of resolution 
war on war adopted at the Easter 

absolution conference of the English In- 
dependent Labor Party: "This confer- 
ence is of the opinion that the Socialists 
of all nations should agree that hence- 
forth the Socialist parties should refuse 
support to every war entered into by any 
government, whatever the ostensible ob- 
ject of the war and even if such war be 
nominally of a defensive character, and 
instructs the I. L. P. to bring forward 
this policy for adoption at the next In- 
ternational Socialist Conference." 
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Genuine No. 5 Oliver 
Direct to You ! 

If you have use for a typewriter, I will send this 
wonderful No. 5 Oliver machine to you for a 5 days' 
FREE TRIAL. No red tape, no obligations of any 
kind. And the free trial will not cost you a cent. 

All you need to do is to send your name and address 
and tell me to send the machine. Try it out thoroughly, 
without any smooth-talking salesman to influence you. 
See how simple it is. Learn how easily you can write 
with the Oliver. Look over its patented advantages: 
visible writing, built-in tabulator, marginal release, 
U-shaped type bar, universal keyboard with six extra 
characters, etc. 

My Price Will Astonish You 

Never were machines of this quality sold for such 
prices. Never were easier monthly payments permitted. 
Anyone can afford to own an Oliver now. The regular 
prfce of the Oliver is $100. But my selling methods 
permit me to sell at a mere fraction of that. 

My price is so low and my terms so remarkable that 
I cannot publish them here. Mail the coupon if you 
want these facta 

Now You Can Afford to Own an Oliver 

My price is lower than others can sell for. You can 
try one of these No. 5 Olivers for 5 days without cost 
or the slightest obligation. If it suits you, I will let 
you buy it on your own terms — Just what you can 
afford to pay each month. Use it while paying for it. 
Mail the coupon or a postcard today, and get the facts. 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 

1510, 7U Wabash Avenue, Chicago 



Typewriters Distributing Syndicate (258) 
1510, 7U Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

Mall me your confidential price and terms on a 
No. 5 Oliver Typewriter. I am incurring no 
obligation in making this request. 
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18 I NTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW . 

Why Not Be a Socialist Publisher? 

Twenty-five hundred Socialist publishers, each with an invested capital 
of just ten dollars, are doing business together under the name of Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. We own the electrotype plates and the copyrights of 
nearly all the really important Socialist books. We have lately moved to a 
new, attractive and convenient building, and we are making new arrange- 
ments by which our co-operators have access to a much larger variety of 
books than ever before. 

Stockholders Buy Books at Cost We do not attempt to pay dividends. 
Any possible dividend on so small a sum as $10.00 would be hardly worth 
while, apart from the fact that we are all trying as best we can to abolish the 
whole system of dividends and profits. So our method of publishing is to 
sell our books to our own stockholders, either for their own use or to sell 
to their neighbors and shopmates. We have found from long experience that 
a discount of forty per cent from the retail prices of our books, we to prepay 
postage or expressage, will just about cover the cost of the books and of 
the unavoidable expenses of distribution. Herckfter this will be the discount 
to all our stockholders. In other words, we will mail stockholders any of 
our 10c books at 6c each, 15c books at 9c, 25c books at 15c, 50c books at 30c, 
$1.00 books at 60c, $1.50 books at 90c, $2.00 books at $1.20, etc. The only 
better discount we offer is when $10.00 or more is sent at one time for books 
to go in one package, in which case we send them by express prepaid for 
HALF the retail prices. 

Books of Other Publishers. Hereafter we shall be able to offer an in- 
creasing number of books of other publishers to our stockholders at a dis- 
count, some at 40 per cent (this, of course, is possible only when we buy on 
exceptional terms), others at 20 per cent. Frequent announcements of new 
books will be sent to all our stockholders who are interested in them, and 
each stockholder should therefore keep us informed of his correct address. 

A Dollar a Month for ten months makes you a stockholder. While mak- 
ing monthly payments you can have discounts just the same as if your share 
were paid for. When you send your last payment you get a certificate show- 
ing that you are part owner in the publishing house. If you send the full 
$10.00 at one time, along with an order for books, we will include one $1.00 
book free. 

The Big Reason why twenty-five hundred Socialists have subscribed for 
stock in this publishing house, and why you should do the same, is not the 
saving on the price of books. It is that you are in this way insuring the con- 
tinuance and growth of the greatest educational force in the United States 
in the interest of the revolutionary v/orking class. The battle with Capitalism 
will be long and hard. No matter how clearly you may see the need of 
working-class solidarity and a working-class revolution, you will remain a 
slave until an immense number of other workers see what you see. To make 
them see it is the work of this publishing house. Are you with us? 



CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, STUCK tflfttf DIPTMtl II iHK 

841349 East Ohio Street. Chicago. •■•Wl vVDvlrllirilVll DUMA 

Comrades: — Enclosed find $1.00 as first payment on one share of stock in your corporation, value 
$10.00. I agree to pay the balance in nine monthly installments of $1.00 each. It is understood 
that while making these payments I shall have the privilege of buying books at the same discount 
allowed paid-up stockholders, and that when the full sum of $10.00 has been paid* I shall receive 
a certificate fully-paid and non-assessable. 

Name ADDttss 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



Hot Seller*— Comrade Shenberger of York, 
Pa., writes: "I have no trouble getting rid of 
the Reviews. They go very fast and I think 
I shall have to order more than I have ever 
taken before, and now we expect to have lec- 
tures every week." Why not follow Comrade 
Shenberger's example and let the Review do 
some of the work for Socialism? 

For the Farmers — We have never seen a 
book which explained the relation of the 
farmers to the farm workers and to the capi- 
talist class and wage workers in other fields 
of industry. But Charles H. Kerr & Co. has 
one now. It is called "How the Farmer Can 
Get His," by Mary Marcy, and sells for 10 
cents. The farmer is up against it on every 
side and he tries to take it out of the farm 
workers. And the farm workers try to get all 
they can, just as the farmer tries to get all he 
can. "How the Farmer Can Get His" will 
explain to the farm workers and the farmers 
the economics of the situation. Send 10 cents 
for a copy of it yourself and pass it on to the 
first farmer you meet. 

Do You Want an Auto? — If you will send 
us 700 yearly Review subs, in the U. S., out- 
side of Chicago, we will send you free, a 
1916 Model, Five-Passenger Ford Touring 
Car. You can send six months or three 
months subs, if you want to. Write for free 
samples and sub. blanks. If a bunch of wob- 
blies or Socialists would get together they 
could easily win a free car in two months. 

Better Be Exterminated — Enclosed find a 
dime for the June Review. I would like to send 
a year's sub., but Capitalism and the High 
Cost of Living has got me about picked to 
the bone. Between the war in Europe and the 
high cost of living in America, I guess the 
world will become depopulated, but I have 
come to the conclusion that if the damn fools 
can't be improved upon they had better be 
exterminated. — W. R. Stimson. Cal. 

"Dick" West, known as "Tramp Editor" 
West— Took part in the San Diego "Free 
Speech" fight. Active in expose of San Fran- 
cisco employment bureaus. Last heard of in 
1914. Please communicate with your wife, 
Mrs. Dick West. Anyone having a knowledge 
of West or his whereabouts kindly communi- 
cate. Address Box 1279, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Some Sunday School — The Socialist Sunday 
School at 737 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been the only one to successfully 
answer all the questions on economics which 



we printed in the November number of the 
Review. We hope other schools will follow 
their example and take up the good work of 
education. Once the young folks know where 
their interests lie, nothing can side-track them 
from the real working class movement. And 
Marxian economics will teach them the things 
they need and want to know. Why not take 
up the study of Mary Marcy's "Shop Talks" as 
a starter? Is there anybody in your local 
who can answer the questions contained in 
this 10-cent book? 

Setting a Fast Pace— The I. W. W. rebels 
in Seattle are going some these days. Two 
hundred July Reviews were sold in two days 
and they wired in for 300 more copies. The 
secretary writes that dues stamps sales have 
increased 100 per cent in the last two months 
and literature sales are averaging as high -as 
$27 a meeting. Two thousand five hundred 
copies of the Industrial Worker and Solidarity 
are sold regularly every week, and the boys 
are sending $50 per week to the Minnesota 
iron miners. In other words, the Seattle lo- 
cals of the I. W. W. are militant workers who 
not only take solidarity, but back it up with 
action on the soap box and on the job. 

The Lumber Workers' Conference — The 
Lumber Workers' Conference held last month 
in Seattle was a decided success. Between 
five and six hundred lumber workers were 
present and every seat in the I. W. W. hall 
was filled and many had to stand. The en- 
thusiasm generated within the convention is 
bound to result in organization work in the 
timber industries. Three thousand lumber 
workers in the northwest will be lined up 
before the end of the year. More power to 
theboys who throw the canthooks! By com- 
bining their power on the job they can throw 
the hooks into the lumber barons of the north- 
west. 

Arbitration Bunk Again — The longshore- 
men on the Pacific Coast are out again, but 
are not showing the same spirit they did in 
the first strike, when every port went out 
at the same time along the coast and they 
had the bosses on their knees, but foolishly 
agreed to arbitration and went back to work, 
thus giving the bosses an opportunity to gather 
scabs. 

In this strike they have already made a bad 
break by working on those cocks which have 
agreed to pay the scale, while the scabs work 
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the other ones. It now looks as if the out- 
come will be a compromise. If they would 
only use their heads more and their hands 
and feet less, they would get all their de- 
mands. 

From Way Down in Texas — "I happened 
to be late going to town this month and was 
unable to buy a single copy of the Review 
from our local news stand dealer, who told 
me that his bundle of twenty were sold as 
soon as received. I read the Review now for 
three years and I do not like to miss a single 
number, so send me a copy by return mail 
for the enclosed 10 cents." — F. W., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Lay On, MacDuff — "My two Reviews are 
arriving punctually the first of every month, 
bringing with them news, direct, truthful and, 
above all, helpful to the disinherited, but this 
month's has got them all beat to a standstill. 
The most veritable dunderhead could not fail 
in understanding its mission. 'Lay on, Mac- 
Duff/ Yours for the O. B. U. and Solidar- 
ity."— Robt. Connellan (Dublin Bob), No. 27,- 
994. 

Redding, Cal. — "Last number went great; 
sold eleven copies in one hour." — W. H. 

From the Harvest— The Agricultural Work- 
ers' Organization is certainly making hay 
while the sun shines. The "big drive" is al- 
ready under way in Kansas and new members 
coming in at the rate of over fifty per day. 
Most of the farmers are trying to pay the 
"going wages," but the $4 a day mark will be 
reached within a week. 

The outlook for the harvest is very bright 
in the Dakotas, where crop reports indicate 
the biggest harvest in the last ten years. 

The boys are going to bat this year for 
job control with everything in their favor. 
Opposition will not come from the farmers, 
but trouble, of course, can be expected with 
little two-by-four county attorneys or county 
sheriffs, who are always looking for a chance 
to display their authority and collect the 
fines. 

Twenty thousand harvest workers will blow 
in from the harvest fields this fall. 

Action on the Plutes — "I enclose subscrip- 
tion for another year, as I like the way you 
get action on the plutes." — G. H. 

Pass It On — "A friend of mine has passed 



the Review on for me to read for some time. 
I like it fine and want to do likewise." — Carl 
Bransell. 

How It Helps — Comrade Henke of Indiana 
renews her subscription to the Review and 
writes: "I cannot get along without the Re- 
view. It keeps me stirred up and helps me 
to stir up other people — especially about this 
war situation. People are getting hysterical 
over the war and sending some one else's 
boys down 'to clean up the greasers.' I am 
depending on the Review to help me show 
them the light." Isn't that good enough to 
make us roll up our sleeves and try to do 
more than ever? 

Japan Awake — Comrade Sakai writes us 
from Tokyo, Japan, that we Socialists must 
try by all means to stop this fearful and fool- 
ish militarism. He also sends us a copy of a 
new Socialist paper published in Japan, called 
"The New Society." It is inspiring to get this 
word from the comrades across the water. 
When the workers join to prevent war they 
cart make all wars impossible. We believe 
Comrade Sakai and his comrades are going 
to prove a great educational force in Japan. 
NEWS AND VIEWS 

Waking Folks Up— Miss Dorothy De Kyne 
of Philadelphia sells a bundle^of Reviews every 
month to her friends, who are anxious to hear 
the truth about the world of labor, and war. 
This is the sort of work that counts. When a 
man sees and understands events his actions 
are going to be on the right side. We wish all 
our young friends would follow the example 
of Miss Dorothy. 

German Workers on Strike — Just as we go 
to press with this issue word arrives that over 
50,000 munition workers in Berlin factories 
have gone on strike on account of the thirty 
month prison sentence imposed upon Karl 
Liebknecht. 

Spain Under Martial Law — Martial law now 
reigns supreme in Spain, owing to the fact 
that a general strike of all the railroad work- 
ers has been called. 

A strike on the Northern railroads began in 
the early part of June and has now spread to 
all the railroads and is being joined by the 
Industrial Workers in the big cities of Barce- 
lona, Madrid and other industrial centers. 

The cost of living has rapidly increased dur- 
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ing the past two years and the capitalists of 
Spain have coined money, at the same time re- 
fusing to increase wages. 

Invasion of Mexico — The following splendid 
resolutions were adopted at a mass meeting 
of Socialists in Cleveland, Ohio: 

We, the workingmen and women of Cleve- 
land, in mass meeting assembled, declare our 
unalterable opposition to the invasion of 
Mexico by soldiers of the United States. 

The capitalist system precipitated the war 
in Europe, which turning that continent 
into a shambles, and the capitalist system and 
capitalist class is responsible for the present 
Mexican situation. 

Capitalism robs and exploits the workers 
and condemns them to poverty and misery. 
In order to realize its profits the capitalist 
class must sell the products of which the 
workers are robbed, and to do this the capital- 
ists of each nation must acquire foreign mar- 
kets. Similarly the capitalists of all capital- 
istically developed nations are seeking foreign 
fields in which to invest their profits. The 
clash between different groups of capitalists 
seeking the same markets and the same fields 
of exploitation causes war. These two causes 
brought about the European war and are re- 
sponsible for the Mexican situation. 

Mexico has been kept in a constant tumult 
because of the contests between warring fac- 
tions of the capitalist class, all bent upon ex- 
ploiting the raw materials and natural re- 
sources of that country. The present cry for 
intervention is the demand of the capitalists 
of the United States for protection for the 
hundreds of millions of dollars they have in- 
vested in Mexico. 

The workers of this country have no in- 
terest in sacrificing their lives to protect the 
investments of the capitalists, and we, there- 
fore, declare that not only will we not enlist, 
but we will do our utmost to prevent others 
from enlisting, and will use all the power at 
our command to prevent further invasion of 
Mexico. 

Furthermore, we send to our fellow-workers 
in Mexico fraternal greetings and extend to 
them the hand of comradeship. We face a 
common enemy in the capitalist class of the 
United States and Mexico and have a com- 
mon goal in fighting to end exploitation and 
oppression by the capitalist of both nations. 
We pledge ourselves not to fight against our 
Mexican comrades but to fight with them to 
reach our common goal. 

Send for a Copy Now— "Reflections on the 
Political Situation in India," by Lajpat Rai. 
Present social and political conditions in In- 
dia are described in this pamphlet by one who 
is master of his subject Paper, 75 pages, 25 
cents. Radical Book Shop, 817^ N. Clark 
street, Chicago, 111. 

Prom New Hampshire — "I am sorry to 
trouble you, but a trouble has arisen in my 
life, that is, The Review for July has not ar- 
rived, and I miss it. It is one of the bright 
spots on the dull horizon ol Capitalist Society. 
Send another copy quick." — G. L. 

mfflGHT strengthened and preserved forever. Prevents failing 
gyyfci aad the reitting of ns glasses. New book tells How. 



Rheumatism 

A MME CORE GIVEN BY ONE WHO HAD IT 

In the spring of 1898 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I suffered as only 
those who have it know, tor over three years. I 
tried remedy after remedy, and doctor after doc- 
tor, but such relief as I received was only tem- 
porary. Finally, I found a remedy that cured me 
completely, and it has never returned. I have 
given it to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, and it ef- 
fected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of rheu- 
matic trouble to try this marvelous healing power. 
Don't send a cent; simply mail your name and 
address and I will send it free to try. After you 
have used it and it has proven itself to be that 
long-looked-for means of curing your Rheumatism, 
you may send the price of it, one dollar, but, un- 
derstand, I do not want your money unless you 
are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn't that fair? . 
Why suffer any longer when positive relief is thus 
offered you free? Don't delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 1141 B, Gurney Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. tf J * 



Kl IMPEIULISilS, IEI WELTKIIH IND DIE SIZUL DEMKMTIE 

This is a German edition of a most important book 
which we had hoped to publish in English curing the 
cummer of 1016. After the oouk was in type. th« 
luthor felt obliged to insist on saporessinp the edition, 
for reasons of his own. He has row sent us several 
hundred copies of this edition in the German language, 
published in Amsterdam. Every German-speaking reader 
of the Review should read and circulate it. Price 2C 
cents; to our stockholders, 20 cenis, postpaid. 
OHARLf • H. KIMR ft. COMPANY, S41 Bast Ohio SI., Ohleaae 
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Nature's Cure 

Electricity for several years past has demonstrated Its power 
to cure. It Is the energy of the human machine. Properly ap- 
plied, it cures to stay cured because It helps Nature. Do you 
wonder why It Is not popular — like drugs and doctors' dope, for 
instance ? Let me tell you. It can't be sold like drugs for 25c 
to 50c. nor even for $2 like a doctor's prescription. Tet, it Is 
cheaper In the end. 

Electrical treatments on the Installment plan cost too much— 
usually $2 each. Instead of a full hour treatment, the doctor 
usually gives you 20 minutes for your $2, which is not enough 
electricity— for a cure— or for the money. The Dr. Bell Electro- 
Appliance enables you to give yourself treatment in your own 
home dally— all night long. If you like— with no inconvenience, 
and at only a few cents expense. 

Electricity cures almost every case. Rheumatism, nerve weak- 
nesses, stomach, bowel, kidney, back or liver troubles respond 
readily. 

Cheaper thsn doctoring and drugging. Manufacturers' prices 
give you the latest and most complete electro-medical Instru- 
ments at a cost far less than ever before. All attachments free. 
Current guaranteed. 

A2Ve> Prove It Free 

Cut out this coupon and mall it now for complete detailed 
Information about this wonderful electrical treatment. We show 
you how to cure yourself in the privacy of your own home. All 
personal communications strictly confidential Consultation free. 
Test given. If you call. 

DR. BELL ELECTRO-APPLIANCE CO. 

162 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, HI., (Dept. 416-S) 

Please send me your free illustrated literature and factory 
prices under private seal. 
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Carl Sandburg's "Chicago Poems" (the 
Macmillan Company, New York, $1.25) are 
innocent of libido. They are free verse, ut- 
terly undecorative free verse. They are cata- 
logs, with little selection. Mr. Sandburg sees 
life with terrific vividness, in all its muddled, 
chaotic clutter and he tells it to you blurtily, 
bluntly. He hears life the same way and re- 
peats it. No composer he — he gives you 
Chicago as a futurist painter paints his min- 
gled memories of a night all jumbled together, 
without perspective, without background. But 
Sandburg feels through eyes and ears. His 
senses are all sympathy. So his somewhat 
staccato notations upon Chicago have veritable 
life in them. He is a revolutionist, but he 
doesn't argue in his verse. He simply states 
the status quo out of court. His power is 
in his apparent detachment, but his real feroc- 
ity of interest is in the case against the social 
system. He sings Chicago by showing us 
Chicago crude, cruel, vast. He damns Chi- 
cago from its own point of view, not from 
that of culture. He damns it with a mighty 
passion of seeing and saying what he sees. 
Imagine "The Jungle" put into an ascetic form 
of imagism — that is "Chicago Poems." But 
for his hate of hate, his love of love, Sandburg 
would be intolerable. He sees beauty too, but 
does he tell you it is beauty? Not he. He 



Socialism ™4 War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

The Analy tit it Strictly Scientific, the 

Style and Presentation Simple 

and Direct. 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1 .00. Address 

Chas- H.Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



simply sets it down alongside of horror or 
sordidness. The analysis and synthesis are left 
to you. — William Marion Reedy. 
The Socialism of Today. Edited by William 
English Walling, Jessie Wallace Hughan, J. 
G. Phelps Stokes, Harry W. Laidler and 
other members of a committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society. Henry Holt 
m & Co., New York. $1.50. 

In a sense this is a companion volume to 
William English Walling's The Socialists and 
The War, yet it covers a wider field and will 
be serviceable for a longer period. There is 
a short history of the Second International, 
but except for that the book-pictures in docu- 
ments and figures the growth of Socialism 
from 1912 to 1916. Part I covers all the con- 
tinents and countries. For each nation we 
have given accounts of elections, congresses, 
and all the twists and turns of party life. We 
have platforms, resolutions and statements by 
representative men and women. Part II cov- 
ers Socialist parties and social problems. Here 
we range from sabotage to suffrage. Positions 
taken by international congresses are often 
outlined. Occasionally some problem is pre- 
sented as it has come up in some country 
where it is of especial importance. Thus im- 
migration is given to us in the form of Aus- 
tralian and American documents and the land 
question as it has arisen in England. 

Here and there is a necessary bit of original 
narrative, but almost all of the 631 pages are 
filled with actual materials. The sources are 
most varied. Nearly all the Socialist publica- 
tions of the world have been levied upon. The 
International Socialist Review has contrib- 
uted many pages. During this war period, 
when so many foreign papers fail to reach us, 
the editors have been amazingly successful 
in covering their field. 

There are, naturally, some omissions. There 
is a fine account of the Australian Labor Party, 
but none at all of the Australian Socialist 
Party. The British Socialist Party gets a half- 
page, which tells nothing. The little Social 
Democratic Party of Holland receives its only 
mention in a paragraph written by one,, of its 
opponents. Japanese Socialism is entirely 
neglected. The American Socialist Labor 
Party is referred to only in connection with 
the unity movement. 

The Socialism of Today is an encyclopedia. 
It should be in every Socialist library. Our 
writers, speakers and young Socialists ought 
to use it constantly. I recommend it heartily 
to all editors of daily papers. Let us begin 
to know.— William E. Bohn. 
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Socialist Books for the Campaign. To 
make a real success of a Socialist meet- 
ing, especially an open air meeting, you 
must sell books. No matter how bril- 
liant the speaker may be, the people who 
listen can not remember any great part 
of what he says.. The biggest thing he 
can accomplish is to induce them to study 
Socialism for themselves, and the quick- 
est way to do this is to put the right 
^ book into their hands. Experience shows 
that ten cents is the right price to charge 
for a book at a public meeting. Nearly 
every one has a dime, and no time is 
lost in making change. We have the 
best Socialist books at this price : 

How the Parmer Can Get His, by Mary 
Marcy. Just published. The only propaganda 
book for farmers we have seen that combines 
straight Marxian economics with simple, forci- 
ble language, and shows the farmer how and 
why it is that his own interests are identical 
with those of the wage-worker. 

Socialism Made Easy, by James Connolly. A 
book of familiar talks to wage-workers, point- 
ing out the need of united action in the shops 
and at the polls, in order to get the good things 
the capitalists have and we want. 

Shop Talks on Economics, by Mary Marcy. 
"Surplus Value," explained in short words and 
short sentences, so clearly and forcibly that it 
shows the wage-worker just how it is that 
somebody else gets most of what he produces. 
The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and En- 
gels. The classic statement of the Socialist 
position; you can read it over a hundred times 
and learn something each time. 

Other Ten-Cent Books that we can't spare 
room to describe — ask for a catalog: 
Class Struggles in America, A. M. Simons. 
Crime and Criminals, Clarence S. Darrow. 
How Capitalism Has Hypnotized Society, 
William Thurston Brown. 

Industrial Socialism, Haywood and Bohn. 
Marxism and Darwinism, Anton Pannekoek. 
Nature Talks on Economics, Caroline Nel- 
son. 

No Compromise, Wilhelm Liebknecht. 
Our Mental Enslavement, Howard H. Cald- 
well. 
The Question Box, Frank M. Eastwood. 
Revolution (large type edition), Jack Lon- 
don. 
The Right to Be Lazy, Paul Laf argue. 
The Rights of the Masses, George D. Brewer. 
Study Course in Scientific Socialism, Local 
Puyallup. 
The Social Evil, Dr. J. H. Greer. 
The Socialist Movement, Rev. Charles H. 
Vail. 

Socialist Songs With Music. 
The Socialists, John Spargo. 



The State and Socialism, Gabriel Deville. 

The Strength of the Strong, Jack London. 

Value, Price and Profit, Karl Marx. 

Victims of the System, Dorothy Johns. 

The War in Europe, Clarence S. Darrow. 

Why Catholic Workers Should Be Socialists, 
Mary Marcy. 

The Wolves, a Parable, Robert A. Wason. 

Any of these books will be mailed for 
10c each, a dozen of one title for 72c, 
100 assorted copies for $6.00, or 100 will 
be sent by express at purchaser's ex- 
pense for $5.00. We will mail a sample 
set of the 28 books with a year's sub- 
scription to the International Socialist 
Review for $2.50. Note that the cost of 
book paper has doubled since the 'first 
of this year, and that we have been 
obliged to withdraw all offers of lower 
prices on books. 

Fifteen Cent Books. At this price we 
have a limited supply of Blatchford's 
Merrie England, Work's What's So and 
What Isn't, and Engels' Utopian and Sci- 
entific. While these last we offer them 
at $1.08 a dozen postpaid or $7.50 a hun- 
dred by express collect. We do not ex- 
pect to reprint any of these titles this 
year, and our supply may not last long. 

Twenty-five Cent Books. Our supply 
of some titles at this price is already very 
low, but we still have a fair number of 
each of the following: 

The Civil War in France, Karl Marx. 

The Class Struggle, Karl Kautsky. 

Debate Between Lewis and Mann on Polit- 
ical Action. 

The Eighteenth Brumaire, Karl Marx. 

Principles of Scientific Socialism, Charles H. 
Vail. 

Sabotage, Emile Pouget. 

The Socialist Argument, C. C. Hitchcock. 

Socialist Dialogs and Recitations. 

These we offer at $1.80 a dozen post- 
paid, or $12.50 a hundred by express at 
purchaser's expense. Stockholders' dis- 
counts apply to retail prices only. 

More Co-operators Needed. Our pub- 
lishing house, which issues not only the 
Review, but also most of the worth- 
while books on Socialism in the English 
language, owes its existence and growth 
to the fact that nearly three thousand 
comrades hare subscribed ten dollars 
each to provide the necessary capital. 
No one has ever received any dividends 
or profits; the advantage derived by the 
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stockholders is that they have been en- Books for $15.00. On receipt of $15.00 we 
abled to buy the best Socialist books AT will mail a fully-paid certificate for a 
COST. Moreover, most of our books share of stock, par value $10.00, and will 
would never have been published at all send by express, charges collect, any 
without the capital subscribed on this books published by us to the amount of 
co-operative plan. Now, if our work is $20.00 at retail prices. The expressage 
to continue, more capital must be sub- to any railroad station in the United 
scribed, since nearly all our books are States will not exceed $1.60 — from that 
sold at cost, and we make no profits to down to 30c, according to distance/ Post- 
pay for new publications, nor for im- age to foreign countries, $1.60. The 
provements to the Review. If YOU share of stock will entitle you to buy any 
want our work to grow, subscribe for a of our books postpaid at 40 per cent dis- 
share. A booklet giving full particulars count. Address 

will be mailed on request. CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

A Share of Stock and $20.00 Worth of 341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 



LET US PRINT YOUR BOOK 

fl If you wish to publish a book on any subject, get our advice before you close 
a printing contract. 

fl We buy choice book papers direct from the mills. We have favorable contracts 
with some of the best Union printing and binding houses in America. We have 
thirty years' experience in book-making. We can give you the BEST work at a 
fair price. We will, if desired, put your book into the hands of the important book- 
reviewers of the country. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



GREATEST OF ALL || AV , W ' A PADITAI 
SOCIALIST BOOKS Hldl A S UAll I AL 

You can be a Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories wuich 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing house took 
hold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 
bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 

TOUJMl I. entitled Tarn Pr *f Capita*** »r»«me*l— 1 , " U practically coapUft* Itself. Itex- 

plalns the thlnf which, up to the time that Im came on the scene, had eonfnsed all the economists, nsmclj. 
Searpta* Vnt««. It explains exactly how the capitalist extract* hie profits. This volume might he called the 
keystoaeof the Socialist arch, Wt page*. *2*00. 



▼OLUMBII. **T1» Pr «ff CtreaaatJaw «ff Capital," explains the part that the merchant and the 

hanker play in the present system, and the laws that govern social capital Unravels knots In which previous 
writers had hecome entangled. 61S pages. %UOO. 

TOLUMB III. in some respects the most Interesting of all. treats of Tift* Praaaaa «ff Capita*** Prsems 
•n at lsw a* a What*." Predicts the rlan *f Tnastn and makes clear the an nas *f panic * man !**■■ 
trial arlaaa. Shows how the small capitalist Is swallowed. Explains fox all time the subject* of La**, s l a t 
man raraHaaj. l.Stt pages, M.OO. 



Price of the set $6.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3.60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company. 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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By PROF. J. HOWARD MOORE 



A new and important work, advance extracts from which 
have appeared in the International Socialist Review during 1915. 
The entire work contains about double the matter thus published, 
with twenty new illustrations from original drawings. 

It is the story of Man's instincts, developing from the lower 
animals through savagery and barbarism to the present time. The 
author shows how many instincts that we still possess have sur- 
vived from the old pre-historic times when they were essential 
to the preservation of man, but that they have today become 
vestigial, that is, no longer useful and even positively injurious. 

Professor Moore, as Jack London says of him, "uses always 
the right word." No other scientific writer possesses half his 
charm of style or his simplicity of expression. This new book is 
full of science that reads like romance; the author handles his 
facts in a way that will command the respect of naturalists,. and 
at the same time makes the information fascinating to the young. 

One of the most delightful biological studies in the volume 
is the chapter describing the vestigial organs and instincts surviv- 
ing in domestic animals such as the cow, dog and cat. 

Extra cloth, dark blue with gold stamping, uniform with our 
Library of Sociology, price $1.00. 

For $1.30 we will send a copy of this book and a yearly sub- 
scription to the International Socialist Review to any postoffice 
in the U. S. Extra postage to Canada 20c; to foreign countries 
36c. 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 



By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, LL. D., Cloth, 586 pages, $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap- 
ters are: 

The Sex-Paasion 

Man, the Ungrown 

Woman: the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect * 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early Star and Sex 
Worships 

ThePrimitiveGroup-Mar- 
riage 

Jealousy 

The Family 

Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth, $1.00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth. $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer, M. D., 
paper. 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Library of Sociology 

The Best and Most Attractive Uniform Library of 
Socialist Books Ever Published 

This library consists of twenty volumes, all on the subject of 
Sociology and closely related topics, all written from the view- 
point of Marxian Socialism, and all handsomely bound in uniform 
style, extra silk cloth, dark blue with gold stamping on back. 
The titles are as follows: 



Savage Survivals in Higher People*. By Prof. J. 
Howard Moore. In this, his latest book, the 
author traces the instincts, of man from the lower 
animals up through savagery and barbarism to 
the present time. Written in charming style, 
with twenty original drawings. An excellent in- 
troduction to the study of biology. As Jack Lon- 
don says, Professor Moore "uses always the right 
word"; no other scientific writer has half his 
charm of style or simplicity of expression. Price 
$1.00. 

Ancient Society. By Lewis H. Morgan. Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress; From Savagery 
Through Barbarism to Civilization. The great- 
est of all books on this subject; former price 
$4.00. our price $1.50. 



Mexico. By John Kenneth Turner. The 
real facts about the slavery against which the 
Mexican people are fighting. Part of this mate- 
rial was published In leading magazines; part 
of it was suppressed and has appeared in this 
volume only. Illustrated with photographs that 
tell their own story. Price $1.60. 

Economic Determinism. By Lida Parce. An intro- 
duction to the study of history and sociology 
from Marx's view-point, written in simple lan- 
guage for beginners. Price $1.00. 

Essays en the Materialistic Conception of History. 

By Antonio Labrlola. The best and completest 
explanation of one of the fundamental theories 
of Socialism. Price $1.00. 

God and My Neighbor. By Robert Blatchford. 
Orthodox theology as taught by ignorant preach- 
ers criticized from the view-point of determinism. 
Price $1.00. - 

History of Great American Fortunes. By Gustavua 
Myers. Three volumes, the first on the Great 
Land Fortunes; the second and third on the 
Gffeat Railroad Fortunes. The author proves 
from court records and other original documents 
that most of the great fortunes were originally 
acquired by plain ordinary stealing. Price $4.50. 

History of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
By Gustavus Myera A volume of 823 pages 
filled with evidence showing how the Supreme 
Court from the beginning has been biased in 
favor of the capitalist class. Price $2.00. 



History of Canadian Wealth. By Gustavus Myera 
In this volume the author performs the same 
service for Canada. Price $1.60. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur M. Lewis. 
A most useful handbook for beginners, crammed 
with Information that could not be obtained else- 
where without a great expenditure of time and 
money. Price $1.00. 

Landmarks of Scientific Socialism < Antl-Duehring) . 

By Frederick Engels. A scientific work of Im- 
mense value, applying the Marxian dialectic to 
physics, chemistry, ethics and other sciences, 
with a detailed discussion of economlca Price 
$1.00. 

Love's Coming-of-Age. By Edward Carpenter. The 
sex question treated intelligently, logically, sym- 
pathetically, understanding^, from the socialist 
view-point. Price $1.00. 

Marxian Economics. By Ernest Untermann. The 
essential points in Marx's three volumes ex- 
plained in the form of a history, showing the 
development of capitalism and the rise of Social- 
ism. Price $1.00. 

Philosophical Essays. By Joseph Dietzgen, Includ- 
ing chapters on the Religion of Socialism and the 
Ethics of Socialism. Dietzgen is one of the great- 
est Socialist writers. Price $1.00. 

The Positive Outcome of Philosophy. By Joseph 
Dietzgen. This volume also Includes "Letters on 
Logic" and "The Nature of Human Brain-work." 
Price $1.00. 

The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. By M. H. 

Fitch. This author, reasoning from the scientific 
data established by Darwin and Spencer, arrives 
at Socialist conclusions in the field of ethics. 
Price $1.00. 

Socialism and Philosophy. By Antonio Labrlola. A 
series of familiar letters, in which Socialist prin- 
ciples are applied to various questions forcibly 
and entertainingly. Price $1.00. 

The Theoretical System of Karl Marx. By Louis 
B. Boudln. Shows that the Marxian theory is an 
inter-related whole, and refutes capitalist and 
reformist crltica Just the book for students. 
Price $1.00. 



Any of these volumes will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of price. A discount of 40% is allowed to our stockholders, or the 
full set will be sent by express, charges prepaid, to a stockholder for 
$12.00. If not already a stockholder we will send you the set of 
books by express, charges collect, with a fully-paid stock certificate, 
on receipt of $15.25. Address 

Charles He Kerr & Co., 341-351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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The Book of the Hoi 



I 



1 



Bar barous Me xico 

John Runneth lumen 



I 



MEXICO is the TREASURE HOUSE of the WOI 
It leads in the production of SILVER, comes second in the 
ing of COPPER, third in the OIL industry, and fourth ii 
richness of its GOLD MINES — but the people are crushed x 
the IRON HEEL of the rich, 

A COLONEL IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY wi 
"I have been surprised, shocked and horrified by reading Ba 
ous Mexico. I will not stop to tell you my feelings on the 
ject of Mr. Turner's REVELATIONS. * * * I am very an 
to have the PRESIDENT READ IT. The conditions dep 
by Mr. Turner should be corrected by the American people, 
this cannot be done until the people know the facts. If ! 
help in any way I would much like to do so." 

An American newspaper man in Mexico writes us: ' 
American CAPITALISTS want INTERVENTION before 
European war is over. Can you guess the reason why?" 

340 pages of FACTS and SUPPRESSED INFORMATION 

Fully illustrated, bound in blue and gold. 

$1.50 prepaid. 

Order your copy to-day — as they are going fast. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341 East Ohio Street, 
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A 5-Passenger 1917 Ford Touring Car for 

600 Subs. 

I AST month we thought the best .offer we could make was a Ford Runabout for 
600 and a Ford Touring Car for 700 yearly subscriptions to the Inter- 
national Socialist Review. 

We are now offering to send you the Touring Car for 600 subs, and the run- 
about for 550. Or send 700 subscriptions to the Review and we will pay the 
freight on the touring car I 

You know the Ford gasoline engine. It never fails. You know the Review 
— it hits the target every time. Do your campaign work by automobile. It will 
pay for itself in saving car fare and five can travel as cheap as one. 

You can carry your own literature for house-to-house, or factory to factor)' 
propaganda work and cover ten times the ground in half the time. 

Every socialist local needs an automobile and, with a little concerted effort 
we are going to make it possible for every local to have one. 

If 20 locals in your county or state will each take 30 yearly sub. cards to 
the Review at the regular rate (or twice as many 6 month cards) and send in 
the money thru you or thru a central local, you win the touring car. 

If you fail to win the car before November, we expect to be able to extend 
this offer to January. 

We will send sub. cards to duly credited members of locals, to be paid for 
as sold. 

We want you or your local to have one of these Fords and will send samples, 
sub. blanks and descriptive Review circulars and do all we can to help you win it. 
All you have to do is pay the freight from Detroit, Mich., or send the original 
number of subs, required and We Pay Freight ! 
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A SOAP BOX ON WHEELS 

"FORD-ING IT FOR SOCIALISM" 

By Max Stcrovcr 

'THE soap-box is dead! Long live the automobile. This is the age of efficiency 
and the old inconvenient Socialist soap-box has served its time. It must be 
relegated to the scrap-heap in favor of The Automobile Way. 

I have observed how our speakers travel about the country, paying rail- 
road fares, catching a train after meetings because it was the only train out of 
town, rising at all sorts of hours in efforts to make connections, missing trains, 
disappointing comrades, canceling meetings, their inability to carry sufficient litera- 
ture, the difficulty in attracting a street corner audience, etc. I have seen speakers 
go out on a short tour in an automobile and get decidedly better results. 

ADVANTAGES OF GOING BY AUTO 

Speaker can go anywhere when most convenient, not according to time-table. 
Can carry quantities of literature to sell and to give away impossible to carry 
otherwise. 

He can carry along signs which can be mounted on the machine, thus an- 
nouncing the meetings, subject of lecture, etc. In this manner you solve the 
problem of getting a crowd. Hoist your sign and the crowd is there. You save 
R. R. fare and expressage on literature. 

Four can ride as cheaply as one. Actual figures show that with maintenance 
of machine, garage, tire cost, etc., the auto is more economical than covering the 
ground by railroad. Machines are a great advantage in attracting people. The 
Henry Dubbs will stand for two or three hours listening to a speaker and will buy 
a book on socialism simply because they buy from a man in an automobile. 

Comrade Walter Lanferseik when he was Executive Secretary of the Social- 
ist Party a few months ago, wrote : 

"We can put 50 automobiles in service, each making at least two speeches a 
day, or 100 a day for all machines. A hundred-mile trip wilL not take more than 
$1.00 worth of gasoline. 

"An automobile will always draw a crowd easier than a man on a chair or 
soap-box. It raises the speaker higher and makes a better platform. The auto 
has every advantage over the railroad and soap-box method." 

Address, Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
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Buckle's 
History 



>t— 



Civilization 



Henry Thomas Buckle, as a writer of historical truth, is 
greater than any other the world has produced. 

He is a teacher of teachers. He has taught writers of history 
how to write history. 

Buckle teaches that history is not a collection of dates, names 
of battles or names of generals. He teaches that battles, kings, 
lawmakers, writers and founders of religions are more or less acci- 
dental products of the human race. All power is in the current of 
human thought and ambition, so generally ignored by writers 
before him. 

Buckle shows that entire populations, not individuals, make 
history, and that the character of population depends upon climate, 
soil, food supply, and "the aspect of nature". 

He shows that the actions of people are subject to natural 
laws, just as are the movements of winds and waters, of plants and 
of animals. In this great work he has laid the foundation for the 
scientific study of human society, past, present and future. 

Until recently its high price has prevented its circulation among working people in 
America. A popular edition in four well-bound volumes has lately been issued, and we 
have contracted for a large supply to use as a premium. Here is our offer: 

For $1.79 we will send the REVIEW one year to a NEW name and will mail a set 
of Buckle's HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 

Or send us $3.00 for the REVIEW one year to three names or three years to one 
name and we will mail you a set of Buckle's History FREE. 

Postage on the REVIEW to Canada 20c a year extra; to any foreign country 36c 
a year extra. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 341-349 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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My Magazine— 

"Investing for Profit " 

If you will send me your name and 

address, I will mail you this wonderful 

magazine absolutely free for six months 

— Special Trial Introductory Offer. Bach 

copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but don't wait till 
every one sees it — you will then be too late. One 
good investment is worth a lifetime of labor. 

How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have made large 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to accept her favors — and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. * 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows Into $2,200 — the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 

Learn the REAL EARNING POWER If Yon Can Save $5 a Month or More 
of Your Money 

The real earnincpower of your money is not 
the paltry 8% to 6% paid by corporations who 
have their future behind instead of in front 
of them. "Investing for Profit 9 ' reveals the enor- 
mous profits financiers make, and shows how 
one can make the same profit — it demonstrates 
the real earning power of your money— the 
knowledge that financiers hide from the masses 
— it explains HO W sm all investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours— it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Value of 
Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can invest 
a small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
"Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing 
need,*and will be worth hundreds — even 
thousands of dollars to you. 



Investing for»Pront** is for the man who Intends tohv 
vest any money, however email, or who can save S5 or 
more per month— but who has not yet learned the art of 
Investing for profit- Read what Russell Sage, one of 
the most successful financiers of his day, said in regard 
to investments: 

There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice 
we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physi- 
cians, and for the construction of a great work to engi- 
neer*— financing Is everybody's business. Asa matter of 
facUt Is the most profound and complicated of them all.** 

Dont invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you 
haveat leastread 1 copy of my really wonderful magasine. 

MaU Coupon IWay for Free Ftaandal JUhrlce 



There areabsolutely no strings to mySIx Month •'Free 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If 
you will send me your name and address on the attached 
coupon I will send you absolutely without charge, for six 
months, my magazine— Investing for Profit.** Then you 
are to decide whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial matters. Surely 
this is a fair, square, liberal offer — so sign and mail the 
coupon now — before you turn this page. 



H.JL^BARBEJ,_mihher f j:mCAGO 

IB. L. BARBER. 20 (mm) Jaokaoa Blvd. 



Please send me absolutely Free of Chart e, "Investing Cor 
Profit" for six months, and enter my name on your list for 
free flnanotal adTloe, 



Name . 



j Street..- 



City.. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR 

FELLOW WORKERS AND FRIENDS : 

War has been declared against the Steel Trust and the inde- 
pendent mining companies of Minnesota by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

The Iron Miners are mustering. Twenty thousand have left 
the mines and pits. 

More than seven thousand have already been sworn in. 

The steam shovels are idle. The drills are silent. 

The miners are on strike in the following camps: Hibbing, 
4,000; Chisholm, 2,800; Virginia, 2,500; Buhl, 1,400; Eveleth, 1,600; 
Gilbert, goo; Biwabik, 600; Aurora, goo; Kinney, 800, and other 
small camps. 

The demands are $2.75 a day for top men. For Miners, dry 
places, $3.00; for Miners, wet places, $3.50; the 8-hour day; 
bimonthly pay days ; abolition of contract labor"; to be paid at once 
when discharged, or leaving work. 

It is the Iron Miners who are making these demands — men 
who are doing hard, hazardous work. They take their lives into 
their hands every time they go down into the mines or pits. 

They are the men who produce the ore that is converted into 
iron and steel to make the machinery of the world. Without these 
men civilization could not exist. 

These bare-handed Iron Miners, driven to desperation, have 
declared industrial war against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The Masters of Bread are fighting with their usual weapons 
— gunmen, detectives, courts and the press. 

We are united, but must have help. This is your fight. You 
must raise money for food, clothing, shelter and organization 
work. 

Send all funds to WM. D. HAYWOOD, Room 307, 164 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gcnl Scc-Treas. 
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The Class War and Its Outlook 



By EUGENE V. DEBS 



LABOR DAY is drawing near and I 
have been asked by the Review to 
say a word for the special number 
to be issued for the celebration of 
that day. Labor Day this year will fur- 
nish abundant material and inspiration 
for its celebration. 

At this writing twenty thousand iron 
workers are fighting for their lives on the 
Mlsaba Range. We see scarcely a men- 
tion of this desperate battle in the capital- 
ist press and, if it were not for our own 
papers, chiefly the International Social- 
ist Review, we would know little about the 
fierce industrial conflict raging in that 
section of the country. 

For many years it has been deemed a 
criminal act to attempt to organize the 
workers on the Range. They have been 
herded like animals, worked to the limit 
and oompelled to accept what their mas- 
ters saw fit to dole out to them, and it 
was only when their condition became 
absolutely intolerable that they rose in 
revolt. At this hour they are fighting 
their brutal masters with the fierce energy 
of desperation. The strike came spon- 
taneously and all the workers are united 
in one fighting body as they should 
always be united in every fight against 
the master class. 

Will these embattled wage-slaves win? 
We cannot say. We can only hope. 
They are fighting the whole power of 
capitalism a?wJcthe criminal corporations 



pitted against them are leaving no stone 
unturned to crush their strike and de- 
stroy their attempt at organization. 
Starvation will play a leading role if the 
strikers are finally beaten. Meantime the 
courts and other authorities of the cap- 
italist state are working overtime on the 
side of the corporations. Gunmen- with- 
out number are on the ground, spies and 
detectives infest the ranks of the strikers, 
and everything possible is being done to 
break up the strike. It is the same old 
story and it may turn out in the same old 
way, but if it does something substantial 
will have been gained, for no such battle 
is ever wholly lost. 

A few days ago I was in Pittsburgh 
and in the vicinity where the recent riots 
were incited as a result of the Westing- 
house strike. Several strikers were killed 
and some others injured, but not a cor- 
poration gunman received a scratch. The 
rioting was instigated as usual by cor- 
poration hirelings and as usual the blood 
that was shed was drained from the veins 
of the slaves. Wholesale arrests swiftly 
followed, but not a gunman wis taken 
into custody. The mercenaries who did 
the killing are exempt from the law be- 
cause their masters rule the law. The 
arrested and indicted victims were all 
strikers and summary "justice" was 
meted out to them for having made it 
necessary for the gunmen to fire upon 
them, beat them up, and murder their 
comrades. 
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This battle is recorded as having been 
lost. But it was not lost. The spirit of 
revolt is stronger than before and the 
fresh crop of dragons' teeth sown there 
will bring forth in due time an army of 
mailed industrial warriors. 

The railroad employes in the train 
service have just voted overwhelmingly 
to strike if their eight-hour day is not 
granted. May the strike come if the rail- 
roads do not surrender! There is little 
probability of the latter. There is more 
fear of a compromise. 

In this case the employes have nothing 
. to concede, nothing to compromise, and 
Nothing to arbitrate. They have got to 
win or lose their whole demand. 

The fatal tactics of craft unionism are 
in evidence in all the preliminary stages 
of this struggle. The negotiations and 
tnanoeuverings have lasted over a year 
and the unions have given the railroads 
all this time to prepare to knock them on 
the head. 

The essential weakness of the move- 
ment lies in its craft union aspects; the 
strength of it in its tendencies toward 
industrial unionism. These unions in the 
past have had no connection and little or 
no sympathy with oth.er unions and other 
workers. In the words of the late P. M. 
Arthur, beloved and honored as the 
wisest of leaders by the railroad corpora- 
tions, they have believed in "minding 
their own business" and "going it alone. ,, 
When the shop and office employes struck 
they stuck to their jobs, arid when their 
members undertook to help the strikers 
they were expelled. 

The eight-hour movement of the rail- 
road workers ought to embrace all the 
employes in the service and express their 
industrial unity in the demand upon the 
corporations, and if the leaders are wise 
they will insist upon the demand for the 
eight-hour day for all employes and issue 



the call to all to back them up in the fipV 1 
Section men and common laborer mri as 
much entitled to the benefits of this and 
every similar movement as are engineers 
and conductors. The time for craft union 
aristocracy has gone by. The industrial 
union embracing all and fighting and win- 
ning for all is the demand of the hour and 
the lesson of the years. 

The class war this year is raging with 
unusual intensity in the United States. 
All about us men are striking and they 
are striking more unitedly and with better 
results as a rule than ever before. 

The awakened and awakening workers 
who are fighting these battles are also 
lining up for united political action, and 
before the year closes they will make 
their power felt upon both the industrial 
and political fields. The strikers in 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and other states 
can now better understand why they 
must make use of their political as well 
as their economic power. To do this they 
need not become politicians, nor get into 
the "greasy game." They simply nave to 
carry the class war into the camp of the 
enemy wherever that enemy may be in- 
trenched, and develop all the power at 
their command, economic, political and 
otherwise, to fight the battles for their 
emancipation. 

They have no use for any war save 
alone the class war. They have no call 
to fight for the country owned by their 
masters. They are internationalists, not 
nationalists, and they scorn the "patriot- 
ism" that incites the slaves to slaughter 
one another for the profit and glory of 
their masters. 

The outlook for the class war this 
Labor Day is full of cheer and in ex- 
changing greetings along the battle-line, 
it is with the full confidence that the day 
of liberation is dawning for the workers 
of the world. 
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By MILITANT 



THE nation known as the United States 
of America has, during this summer 
of 1916, come closer to revolution, wide- 
spread grappling of powerful forces, than 
any time since the Civil war. 

If revolution is a vital internal conflict 
between classes seeking economic control, 
then this summer has seen the United 
States on the brink of a massive physical 
force struggle. 

For instance: suppose the railroad 
brotherhoods had gone on strike as threat- 
ened. And all the rail transportation of 
the country had been stalled £t the same 
time the street car men had New York 
and Philadelphia local transportation all 
blocked. Add to this the organized sea- 
men of the coast cities and the Great 
Lakes, who indicated they would join 
with a big rail strike. Suppose the United 
Mine Workers' settlement of earlier in the 
summer had been delayed and the coal 
producers of the nation had joined in. 
Imagine the Mesaba Range iron miners' 
strike spreading to other metal mine dis- 
tricts. Imagine the 8,000 and more har- 
vest hands of the I. W. W. lending all the 
help they could. Picture all the hundreds 
of smaller local strikes spreading and be- 
coming local general strikes of central 
trades union bodies. 

All this, of course, is built on "suppose" 
and "imagine" and "if." Some of the old 
heads in the labor movement, knowing 
inner workings, knowing the intimate 
bonds between contractors and building 
trades union officials, knowing the chum- 
miness of railroad presidents and grand 
officers of some railroad brotherhoods, 
laugh at the idea of any revolution getting 
headway under such human conditions. 



Yet the cool fact is that revolutions are 
made out of the simultaneousness of many 
small local movements joined with a few 
big national movements. 
• Get enough strikes going in transpor- 
tation, fuel, and food supply industries, 
and the bottom falls out of national life. 
Chaos arrives. A condition results where 
all the machinery of government by which 
the propertied class ordinarily controls 
labor and drives the working class to its 
orders — all that elaborate machinery of 
courts, police, newspapers, soldiers, detec- 
tives, gunmen and strike-breakers — all 
goes to pieces. 

Those who watched events closely in 
early August of 1916. in the United States 
felt the breath and drive of revolution. 
Blind reckless revolution instead of con- 
scious purposive revolution. Yet none- 
theless working class revolution aimed at 
taking from the exploiters the power to 
seize from the working class the surplus 
values and unearned increments now reg- 
ularly and insistently expropriated from 
the men, women and children who work 
for wages. 



a 



THE only way to win the war is to 
kill Germans," says Lord Derby, 
English parliamentary under secretary for 
war. 

Which is the English reply to the Ger- 
man tactic that the only way to win the war 
is to kill -Englishmen, Frenchmen and Rus- 
sians. 

All of which leads to the question: 

Have there been any kings, kaisers, czars, 
feudal lords or parasites on the working 
class killed in this war? 

If the English working classes of the 
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allied nations win the war by killing so 
many working class Germans that the Ger- 
man nation is worn out and gives up, where 
does the working class of any nation gain 
anything? 

Or if German working class men in the 
ga-lo-ri-ous imperial armies of Germany 
kill so many working class men in the mud- 
dled allied armies that the result ends in 
Germany winning the war — where does the 
working class of any nation gain anything? 

Why is a flag? What is a uniform? Is 
a soldier any use? Who wants war? Who 
profits by war ? Do American workingmen 
feeding munitions and supplies to the 
European armies understand that they are 
taking part in the war the same as the men 
in the trenches? Are American working- 
men thinking and thinking hard and deep 
as to where this nation called the United 
States is headed? How far do we want 
the crazy-sickness of war to sink into the 
hearts and minds of the people of this coun- 
try ? War ! war ! !— br— brrr ! ! ! ! 



BASIL MANLY, news economics edi- 
tor of the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, and former chief of the investi- 
gation staff of the U. S. Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, issues a statement that 
if he were voting in Terre Haute this year 
he would cast his ballot for Eugene V. 
Debs for congress. Writing from Wash- 
ington Manly says there are so many 
fools, crooks, fakers and dubs dabbling 
around with the United States govern- 
ment that he would like to see one man 
like Gene Debs have a crack at the game 
of running the U. S. government. 



**TF the railroad officials allow a strike 
1 to be declared it is because they are 
convinced after a thorough canvass of the 
situation that they have the whip hand 
and that they can win out over their em- 
ployes." 

This from Eugene V. Debs is the keen- 
est single observation that has been made 
on the railroad situation as it sizzled and 
bubbled with hazards in the fore part of 
August. 

Certain it is that the railroad managers 
won't let any strike come unless they are 
ready. They are the boys who put the 
prepare in preparedness. 



WHEN the 98 combined westerned- ^ 
ways finished their arbirrtftfon with 
the engineers' and firemen's brotherhoods 
in April, 1915, the International So- < 
cialist Review was the only publication 
in this country that dug to the bottom of 
the whole grand fabric of fraud. How 
Charlie Nagel, a railroad lawyer and him- 
self a railroad director, set as an umpire 
signing an award giving the rail workers 
a $1,000,000 increase instead of the $40,- 
000,000 raise asked for, was told in detail 
with proof. 

Since that time the railroad managers 
with their lawyers have operated so as to 
cut down the $1,000,000 increase till it 
amounts to less than $500,000. By dis- 
puting the meanings of clauses and 
phrases in the arbitration award and in- 
sisting on new interpretations, the cost of 
averting a strike for the railroads amounts 
to somewhat less than $500,000 plus the 
fees of lawyers and fixers. 

Because the Review has made a loud 
rasping noise about the fakery and the 
con-game aspects of arbitration, there is 
special pleasure just now' in printing this 
paragraph from a statement issued by 
President W. S. Carter of the firemen's 
brotherhood, August 10, at New York. 
It reads: 

"Arbitration is a gambling game, even 
when the dice are not loaded. Railway 
employes have lost faith in the justice of 
arbitration boards. They believe arbitra- 
tion is as fickle as chance. If there is 
arbitration of this eight-hour demand and 
every effort is made to appoint neutrals 
entirely free from prejudice, it is but 
tossing pennies to decide the question. 
Why has no one suggested that the mat- 
ter be settled by 'pulling straws' and re- 
lieve everybody of the bother?" 



"W HO fixes the price for bread? The 
▼ V Chicago corn ring. Who determines 

how much we shall pay for meat? The 
Chicago meat trust." 'Tisn't any soap- 
boxer says this. It's from an editorial in 
the London Times, August 8. 

The Armours and Swifts have been 
screwing up prices so fierce that the Junkers 
of England are getting het up over what 
America has known for a long time. 
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JOE THOMAS is a miner on Mesaba 
Range. Joe testified at a conference of 
officials from cities of the range. His story : 

"Look at me. I have five children to 
support. I have to send them to school. If 
they go with dirty clothes the teacher sends 
them back. Say, 'Your father get better 
clothes.' If our women go to church the 
priests, they say, 'What the matter with 
Austrian women? They stink in church.' 
People couldn't sit by them because we 
didn't buy stuff like they." 

And there was Pulvio Pettinello, who 
worked for the Oliver Mining Company. 
His story: 

"Two years ago I got married and got 
American girl. I believe she has a right to 
live as another American, so I believe fur- 
ther I got a right to live. What should I 
say when I got $1.97 a day? I should tell 
her, This month don't order meat or noth- 
ing; I only get $1.97 a day.' One month I 
work contract and we no have enough to 
eat. I work in Alpena for $2.17 a day. 
What do you think of that ? Get $45 or $50. 
I should have paid $12 for the rent of the 
house. I should pay $5 or $6 for meat ; $30 
for grocery bill. What will be left ? Noth- 
ing. If we eat we don't dress. And if we 
dress we don't eat. That is a fact." 

For simple statement of important points 
in American democracy that need attention 
now, Fulvio Pettinello is there. He is the 
precise opposite of a man who talks thru 
his hat. 



when the strength of all strong men will 
be in joined hands round the world? 



SOME one of the highbrows oozing 
knowledge on the New Republic went 
to a dairy lunch one day and ate too many 
beans. He came to his office and wrote 
a special editorial panning the Socialists 
and saying the I. W. W. is nothing but a 
tradition. If the I. W. W. is today a tra- 
dition at Mesaba Range and among the 
western harvest workers, then the New 
Republic ought to class up as a still-born 
idiot. As a goo-goo and a holier-than- 
thou, the New Republic is the real thing. 



WHY was it so many people, neutrals 
and pro-allies, wanted the Deutsch- 
land to get through, outwit the enemy 
boats and make a successful trip back to 
Germany? Was it because the super-U- 
boat was a triumph of peace, a symbol of 
man's fighting powers against elemental 
forces? Don't we all hope for the time 



MILK has gone from one to two cents 
higher in nearly all American cities 
since the war started. 

Yet department of commerce figures 
show exports of butter, cheese, milk and 
cream for fiscal year ending June, 1916, 
amounting to $24,000,000. This was $10,- 
000,000 more than the exports of the pre- 
vious year and $21,000,0CO more than the 
exports of the year before the war started. 

Milk has gone from one to two cents 
higher in nearly all American cities since 
the war began. 

During fiscal year of 1916 we exported 
150,000,000 pounds of canned milk, valued 
at $12,500,000. This was four times the 
amount exported in .1915 and about ten 
times the amount exported in the average 
of the four previous years. Meanwhile ex- 
ports of cheese totalled 44,000,000 pounds 
and butter 13,500,000 pounds. 

Milk has gone from one to two cents 
higher in nearly all American cities since 
the war began. 

The backwash of the war is seen in a 
clear light looking at these figures of the 
dairy industry. Milk drivers struck in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and other cities. Milk com- 
panies raised the price of milk and the 
American workingman who digs down for 
more money to pay his bill for baby's bottle 
is incidentally helping pay costs of war in 
Europe. 

Milk has gone from one to two cents 
higher in nearly all American cities. 

HI TRIED to find out what the troops 
1 thought about the time of the ending 
of the war," writes Raymond Swing to the 
Chicago Daily News from the German lines 
on the Russian front, "but I could not get 
them to guess at the date. 'It will end when 
it ends/ they said." 

Which is a wise, philosophic way to make 
your guesses on when this war will come 
to a real finish. One year, two years, ten 
years — who is the scientist or clairvoyant 
that can tell when the cataclysm will wear 
itself out? 

And what scientist or clairvoyant can go 
farther and tell us when the working class 
of the world will kick all kaisers, kings, 
czars and feudal potentates out of the 
palaces ? 
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When will the Milwaukee Leader with 
its Berger and the New Republic with its 
Lippman get up enough nerve to smash at 
Kaiserism just as hard as it smashes at 
Russian czarism? 



^HED" Livingston. Hear about him? 

IV "Red" took 120 "loyal" employes of 
the New York Railways Company to the 
main office and made a speech to President 
Shonts. 

"We have a petition signed by 95 per cent 
of the men saying that they do not wish to 
go on strike," said Red in a long speech he 
spooched, all of said speechy spooch being 
printed in the newspapers. 

"We have been treated fairly," went on 
Red Livingston. "We have recently re- 
ceived an increase in wages which was satis- 
factory. We want to help the public We 
don't believe in violence or crime. In be- 
half of these men I desire to present to you 
this petition, signed by practically every 
employe of the company, assuring you that 
we have given no outsider authority to 
present demands to you." 

And then Theodore Shonts opened his 
buzzum and unloosed feelings that were 
lurking around in said buzzum. Shonts 
said in part: 

"Boys, I surely am proud of you. This 
is a marvelous demonstration of loyalty. A 
man would have to be without a heart if he 
failed to appreciate this demonstration of 
affection and sympathy to the management 
of a railroad company, upon whose shoul- 
ders rests great responsibility." 

After which Red Livingston and the 
noble 120 marched to the office of the mayor 
of New York and told the mayor how they 
were going to protect the public's interest 
and run the street cars whether "outsiders" 
called a strike or not. 

What put Red on the bum as a helper of 
the public was the fact that a few hours 
later motormen and conductors voted nearly 
100 per cent for a strike and not a car ran, 
not a wheel turned, and a new species of 
scab, a fresh type of lickspittle, went into 
the discard. 



by Carl Ackerman, staff correspondent 
United Press at Berlin. These were the 
high points of the letter : 

"Germany wants peace because Germany 
believes she has won the war. There are 
critics and grumblers, dissatisfied with ev- 
erything. Every belligerent has about as 
many as the other. 

"The difference is that in England they 
grumble publicly ; in Germany they cannot ; 
and when people cannot criticize publicly, 
they do it twice as hard privately." 



ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS is all the 
time spilling stuff that sounds more like 
a live, living woman than a scholar and a 
puffick lady. The latest from Elsie is this : 

"More than one girl has told me she was 
very much surprised to find that she felt 
just the same the day after her wedding as 
the day before. 'What had you expected ?' 
I have asked. 'Oh, I couldn't say exactly; 
something different.' She had heard so 
often she was to begin a new life with mar- 
riage that she had come to believe it." 

Because we know working girls who are 
feeding their minds on magazine fiction 
slush, such as the Ladies' Home Journal, 
which is "nice", and Hearst's Cosmopolitan, 
which is not so "nice," and the Red Book, 
which is in between — we know precisely the 
point Elsie Clews Parsons wishes to make. 

With parents tongue-tied on sex — and 
with sex a forbidden topic in schools — and 
with magazines and newspapers faking and 
lying right and left on sex stories, marriage, 
love, babies and birth control — what else 
can be expected than that the day after wed- 
ding day a working girl should feel a good 
deal like a man who has paid $15 for a suit 
of clothes marked down from $30, actual 
cost being $6? 



o 



N July 4 there slipped thru the German 
press censorship a news-letter signed 



NOTICE strikes and strikes every- 
where? Pittsburgh street cleaners; 
St. Louis packing house workers; Mil- 
waukee machinists; San Francisco cooks 
and waiters; La Salle, 111., cement mill 
workers. Not to mention Mesaba Range, 
New York and Philadelphia street car 
lines and western harvest hands achieving 
what they call "job control." 
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JOB CONTROL IN THE HARVEST 

FIELDS 

By W. T. NEF 

SecV-Treaa. Agricultural Workera Organization 



FOR the first time in the history of the 
United States a successful organiza- 
tion of migratory workers has been 
built thru the grain growing states of 
the middle west. 

The organization of the despised har- 
vester has demonstrated that these men 
actually had backbone and the spirit to fight 
in an organized body to eliminate the 15th 
century conditions they were forced to work 
and live under while garnering one of the 
main sources of the country's wealth. 

The Agricultural Workers' Organization 
of the I. W. W. in which the harvesters are 
organized, has flung out the greatest picket 
line the sun ever looked down upon, extend- 
ing from Kansas City, Mo., to 300 miles 
north of Aberdeen, S. D. Every picket car- 
ries organizers' credentials, and the unor- 
ganized harvest hand is out of luck this 
summer unless he kicks in and helps in the 
struggle for job control. 



Four thousand eight hundred harvest 
hands signed up during the month of July 
and they are joining at the rate of 300 per 
day at the present writing. The result of 
this solidarity is that wages have been raised 
and working conditions greatly improved, 
but it has been a bitter struggle all along the 
line, as the union harvest worker has had to 
face the bitter hostility of every element in 
the grain growing states which is interested 
in keeping the men unorganized and de- 
fenseless. 

Again, gamblers, boot-leggers and hold- 
up men follow the harvest from Oklahoma 
to the Canadian line and in former years 
the unorganized harvesters have fallen 
easy victims, but, there is a new deal of the 
cards this year, as the A. W. O. is rapidly 
eliminating these types of vultures, who are 
finding employment as gun men, vigilantes 
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SEARCHING THE HARVEST WORKERS FOR UNION CARDS 



THE WORKERS ON ONE SIDE AND LAW AND ORDER GUN MEN ON THE OTHER 
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and deputies in various towns in the harvest 
belt. 

In Aberdeen, S. D., the Commercial Club 
is using these gun men to convoy groups of 
unorganized men to various localities, where 
they are forced to work^t such wages and 
under such conditions as the farmers may 
dictate. 

These unorganized groups stick close to- 
gether and wear yellow tickets as marks of 
identification, so that their gun men pro- 
tectors may see that none of their flock get 
away. 

It has been the experience of the union 
delegates that the "yellow ticket men," once 
they get away from their kind shepherds, 
are always anxious to line up in the union, 
for the reason that, as a rule, they are fleeced 
and shorn in every conceivable manner. 

At many places along the line the union 
harvesters are receiving a cordial welcome. 
At other points they are treated as hoboes 
and hold-up men. In Mitchell, S. D., all 
incoming freight trains are met by deputies, 
gun men and vigilantes at the point of 
rifles. Harvesters are searched. Those 
without union cards are allowed to proceed 
and the union men are turned back. If it 
were not for the fact that so many union 
men have been crippled and maimed by these 
thugs, the futile attempts to sift the or- 



ganized from the unorganized would be 
amusing, because many organized men do 
not carry their cards, but send them on 
ahead. By so doing, they not only succeed 
in getting by, but often pick up much infor- 
mation valuable to the organization. Men 
of all nationalities, occupations and trades 
make up this migratory army of union 
worke'rs who are on the job with both feet 
and hard fists fighting for job control. 

The most serious accident of the season 
so far, occurred recently near Yankton, S. 
D. Three harvesters were killed outright 
and thirty wounded as a result of a railroad 
wreck. Prompt relief was rendered and 
everything done by the organization to 
make the survivors as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

The cause of the accident was reported 
as unknown, but there is good grounds for 
a growing belief that the engineer deliber- 
ately buckled up the empty box cars in order 
to jar up the men. The matter is now being 
investigated by the organization. 

Owing to the partial failure of crops in 
many localities the organization is finding it 
hard work to maintain the scale, but in spite 
of all handicaps the A. W. O. will close the 
harvest season 20,000 strong and will then 
be in a good position to organize in other 
fields and industries. 
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Will Eugene V. Debs Sit in Congress? 

By H. SCOTT BENNETT 

(His heart is a garden wherein all comradely blossoms perennially bloom.) 



JUST as in a forest where some trees, 
by reason of their height or some 
peculiarity in their growth attract 
the attention of the traveler to the 
exclusion of their surrounding leafy 
brethren, so, in a world of men, certain 
men there are who by reason of 'the gifts 
and graces with which they have been en- 
dowed attract the attention of the world 
to the exclusion of their contemporaries. 

Such a man is Eugene V. Debs. 

Far across the Pacific, that separates 
Australasia from the United States, be- 
neath the ever- jeweled glittering South- 
ern Cross, thousands of men and women 
link the name of Eugene V. Debs with all 
that makes for soundness, solidarity and 
sincerity in the American movement for 
social salvation. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, when I re- 
ceived an invitation to participate in the 
fight that is being waged in Indiana to 
secure the election of Debs to Congress, 
from his active and genial Campaign Man- 
ager, Noble C. Wilson, I accepted with 
pleasure. 

To help in assisting make possible the 
raising of that powerful and eloquent 
voice in Congress, championing the cause 
of those who toil and moil, a voice ever 
declaiming in the service of social right- 
eousness and against social wrong and the 
hosts of oppression, is no small honor, 
for assuredly the industrial serfs of the 
land could not have a greater defender, or 
the plutocracy a more vigilant foe. 

A series of untoward events precluded 
me from meeting Comrade Debs until my 
present visit to his home town, and I can- 
not recall the face or voice of anyone who 
has impressed me more favorably than 
Eugene Debs. Geniality, sincerity, open- 
heartedness and a veritable blaze of desire 
for the realization of the principles so 
brilliantly championed by him seem to 
emanate from his every pore, filling one 
with a desire to increase immeasurably 
their own efforts in the movement. 



I am not surprised to find James Whit- 
comb Riley saying: "God was feeling 
mighty good when he made Gene Debs, 
and he didn't have anything else to do all 
day." 

The entrance of Debs into the arena has 
already smitten the old-time party politi- 
cians with dismay. "Would that it had 
been anyone but Debs," they cry in 
chorus. They have good reason for their 
dismay. Already the men and women of 
the District have buckled on their armor, 
sharpened their spears and the shouts of 
the rallying hosts of Labor around the 
standard-bearer of the Social Revolution 
may be heard on all sides. No other 
standard-bearer could have produced this 
enthusiasm or caused such heart beats of 
hope. The strength of his faith, the liveli- 
ness of his hopes, the persistency of his 
valor, the breadth of his thoughts and the 
energy of his genius has filled the people 
with admiration and an inexhaustible desire 
to achieve victory despite the machina- 
tions and all the ignoble arts of the organ- 
ized misleaders of the people. 

The men and women who are struggling 
for the election of Debs recognize that the 
victory will be a victory not alone for the 
toilers in Indiana, but a mighty triumph 
for the working class thruout the land, 
and a mighty stimulus to millions else- 
where in this blood-drenched world. 

Australasia watches with ever-increas- 
ing interest the struggle. 

In many a shearing shed, on the 
wharves, farms and in the bowels of the 
earth where men delve and dive, the fight 
for the election of Debs is followed with 
the liveliest interest, and with the message 
of victory flashed beneath the waves to 
the Antipodes a mighty shout will arise 
from thousands of throats, stirring the 
Antipodean plutocracy to wrath and won- 
der. 

In the Fifth District, the district that is 
being contested, there are 24,000 farmers, 
10,000 coal miners all U. M. W. of A. mem- 
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bers. There is a good percentage of for- 
eign speaking groups, some 4,000 Ger- 
mans, a little more than 4,000 Italians and 
a number of Finns, French and Slavs. 
Two counties in the District are Quaker 
settlements ; Hendricks and Putnam. The 
farmers will obviously play an important 
part in the election and the Socialists 
among them are actively engaged in carry- 
ing the campaign into every school dis- 
trict. The names and addresses of all the 
farmers has been secured and every effort 
will be made to see that literature reaches 
all of them. Amongst the miners organ- 
izers, speakers and literature will soon be 
working energetically. The Italian com- 
rades are arranging to reach their country- 
men with Italian speakers and Italian 
literature. Our German comrades are not 
idle, their branch membership having re- 
cently been very considerably increased. 

Our Quaker friends must vote for the 
Socialist candidate or prove eternally false 
to their anti-war principles, for no one 
has more clearly defined his attitude on 
the questions of war and preparedness 
than Debs. 

Organized labor in this part of the 
state will soon be put to a supreme test. 
Will the old-time politicians cajole Labor 
into political destruction once more, or 
will Labor have the wisdom to perceive 
that every vote for Debs is a vote for the 
manhood and womanhood of their class? 
Will they recognize that there are two 
forms of scabbery ; That the Worker Cast- 
ing a Ballot Against the Party of His 
Class Is as Truly a Scab and Traitor to 
His Fellows as the Man Who Takes a 
Job From a Striking Work-mate? 



SCOTT BENNETT 

Will they recognize that class con- 
sciousness means that the interests of the 
individual are indissolubly bound up with 
the interests of the class to which he be- 
longs and that the spirit of class interest 
must be made manifest at the ballot box 
as well as on the field of toil? Will they 
be great enough to treat with disdain the 
political hirelings of their masters and for 
once put their own interests and the inter- 
ests of their wives and families first? 

If they answer "YES," EUGENE V. 
DEBS will sit in Congress ! 



Tkc Old Party Voter. 



Into the Polling-place, and why not know- 
ing, 

Nor whence, like water, willy-nilly, flow- 
ing, 
And out again, when he has made the 
Cross, 

Back to his fruitless, ill-paid labor going. 



He, in his youth, did eagerly frequent 
Old party rallies, heard great argument, 
About the Robber Tariff, and th$ 
Trusts, 
And come away, no wiser than he went. 



With them the seed of Piffle did he sow, 
In hopes of some cheap job, helped make 

it grow, 
And this is all the Working Class has 

reaped — 
Their efforts help their leaders- get the 

Dough. 
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A NEWSPAPER reporter tells a 
story of an inmate of the Kankakee 
Insane Asylum which reminds us of 
the great class strike in Norway 
that has just been settled by the passing 
of an Arbitration Law. 

It seems that the man in Kankakee had 
been adjudged harmlessly insane and was 
permitted to roam at will about the grounds 
of the institution, where he used to sit, 
sometimes, beneath a giant oak tree and 
watch the people who might pass, through 
the great iron bars that stood between 
him and liberty. 

One morning at about eleven o'clock poor 
Sam Gaines, who sat on a bench in his 
favorite nook under the oak tree, beheld 
a worn and emaciated man climb up the 
hill, lugging a huge hamper filled with deli- 
cate napery, shining silver and a delectable 
lunch that made the half-wit's mouth water. 

From time to time he could see the 
hamper-bearer lift the snowy linen and 
gaze hungrily at the fried chicken and the 
fruit salad within. Then he would look 
eagerly toward the dusty road as though 
awaiting the coming of some one. 

The situation puzzled the half-wit, and 
by and by he pressed his face against the 
iron bars and spoke to the man. 

"Hello!" he said. 

"Hello !" said the man. 

"What you waiting for?" asked the half- 
wit. 



"Guy said if I'd carry this basket up to 
the road, he'd give me a big feed," replied 
the man. 

"Humph;' grunted the half-wit. "Are 
you hungry?" 

"Yep," said the man. 

The poor half-wit stood at the great 
fence and watched the hungry man and the 
hamper filled with food and tried to figure 
out the problem, but the bell rang and he 
left to eat his dinner. Half an hour later, 
when he returned, he found the hungry 
man still waiting, still watching for the 
owner of the hamper to come over the 
hill, and give him the big "feed." 

All during the afternoon, while the sun 
crept down in the West, the half-wit con- 
tinued to come back to his favorite bench 
and to gaze at the hungry man waiting in 
the sun. Now and then he would repeat 
his earlier question: 

"Hungry?" And the emaciated man 
would reply, 

"Sure!" 

At seven o'clock the hungry man was 
still there, still guarding the beautiful 
hamper filled with delicious food. The 
half-wit took hold of the strong iron bars 
and looked through them. He couldn't 
understand and his head ached. 

"Hungry ?" he asked again. 

"As hell !" replied the man. 

"Somethin' in the basket?" asked the 
half-wit. 
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"Chicken!" groaned the man. 
"Humph!" grinned the half-wit, "you 
don't belong out there. Come on inside!" 
Such is the power of respect of law and 

of private property. 

* * * * * * 

The French communards, at the time 
when they held the city of Paris in the 
hollow of their hands, when they were 
urgently in need of money both to pay 
their soldiers and to feed the people, when 
the coffers of the great French banks were 
theirs for the taking, were overflowing 
with gold made out of the blood and sweat 
of the working class, the communards 
never even thought of taking this gold — 
the product of their own labors, but, by law 
the property of their exploiters. 

The communards respected the law of 

their enemies which their enemies, the 

idle, worthless class, were not even able to 

enforce. 
****** 

So does the large part of the working 
class today respect the law. They may 
know that the great financial pirates, the 
great oil thieves, the great railroad bandits 
have paid cash to elect the congressmen 
who made these laws. They may suspect 
that the great stock speculators, great ex- 
ploiters of labor may have bribed and 
bought governors, senators and presidents, 
who make the laws, and yet, once these 
laws are written on the statute books, the 
working class will sit hungry beside a 
hamper filled with fried chicken and 
respect the law. 

On July first we received word that 
Norway had just passed thru what the 
capitalist class called "the most dangerous 
labor conflict in the history of the country, 
a conflict which threatened to embrace 
every organized workingman and a good 
deal of unorganized labor as well." A cor- 
respondent for one of the Chicago news- 
papers writes: 

"The way in which this conflict, which 
might have bordered on civil war, was 
evaded was by the sudden introduction of 
compulsory arbitration in all labor conflicts, 
with compulsory service (in the shop, mine 
or factory) at the time of arbitration. 

"The cure was hardly less dangerous 
than the evil it was to cure ; for had labor 
refused to obey the new law, which course 
was seriously advocated by a large minority 



of the labor congress at Christiania a few 
days ago, the country would now have 
been in a difficult position indeed. As it is, 
the danger is passed; and even if labor 
may take the fight up in some other form 
it is not likely to take forms so threaten- 
ing for the whole nation. 

"For a long time it had been feared that 
1916 would bring on a fight between labor 
and employers which might cripple the in- 
dustries of the country for months, be- 
cause the agreements in most of the dif- 
ferent trades and industries expired dur- 
ing this year, and the present high cost of 
living in connection with the prosperity of 
many industries, supported by a vigorous 
agitation from the leaders, had made the 
claims of labor in most branches so high 
that it would have been impossible for em- 
ployers to grant them without running the 
risk of having to do business at a great 
loss when the present boom is past. Offers 
of temporary increases were refused by the 
labor organizations. 

"The first important conflict to be taken 
up was that of the mines, and it resulted 
in a lockout last winter which has lasted 
till now; then came the ironworkers' strike 
and notice from the employers' central or- 
ganization of an extensive lockout in case 
the two conflicts just mentioned were not 
settled by Tuesday, June 6. The labor 
organizations' answer was a strike notice 
which, together with strikes and lockouts 
already under way, would have brought the 
number of workingmen on strike or locked 
out up to 120,000 men. This number 
would include employes of public utility 
companies and transport companies. Be- 
sides there was every prospect of the rest 
of the workingmen being drawn in before 
the fight was over. 

Compulsory Arbitration Favored 

"Public opinion strongly demanded that 
the government should interfere in some 
way or other. In 1914 the present cabinet 
had proposed a law on forced arbitration, 
but the labor organizations threatened to 
order a general strike if the law was en- 
acted, and the storthing, or parliament, did 
not dare to pass the law. Now the cabinet 
took this proposition up anew, only with 
a new clause being added to make the law 
effective only during the duration of the 
war. The law was quickly enacted, but 
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as soon as the odelsting, or upper house, 
had passed it the labor leaders ordered a 
general strike and every organized work- 
ingman not bound by contract to give two 
weeks' notice left work; a great number 
of those so bound also left work unlaw- 
fully. 

"This time the storthing was not, how- 
ever, to be scared away from its purpose, 
and on June 9 the landsting also passed 
the law which was sanctioned by the cab- 
inet two hours later. On the same day a 
royal resolution was issued forbidding new 
notices of strikes or lockouts and ordering 
all workingmen who had already left work 
to return on Tuesday, June 11. By the 
same resolution three members of the arbi- 
tration court were appointed; they were 
the chief justice of the supreme court, a 
counsellor-at-law and a railroad director. 
The employers' central organization and 
that of the laborers were, according to the 
new law, to appoint each one member, 
making five members altogether. The 
term for the appointment of these two 
members was set for the next day at noon. 
The employers promptly selected their 
representative, but the labor organizations' 
central committee applied for and secured 
a delay until the following Wednesday, 
June 14. 

Industrial Unionism 

In the meantime a labor congress was to 
be held at Christiania on Tuesday and 
Wednesday to decide whether labor was to 
respect the new law or not. In this con- 
gress the fight between the older leaders 
and the syndicalistic faction is said to have 
been very bitter, the former advocating re- 
sumption of work, while the syndicalists 
wanted to continue the strike in spite of 
the law. All labor bodies in Norway affili- 
ated with the central organization are so- 
cialistic party organizations, but during the 
last four or five years a syndicalistic ele- 
ment has been introduced by Norwegian 
workingmen returning from the United 
States. 

The older leaders won the day and a gen- 
eral resumption of work was ordered for 



Thursday morning, June 14. The syn- 
dicalists, however, had the meager satis- 
faction of blocking the appointment of a 
representative to the court of arbitration, 
and the cabinet, in accordance with the 
provisions of the nfiw law, appointed the 
fifth member, a labor organization official. 
Work had then been stopped in a number 
of industries for two days after it should 
have been resumed according to the royal 
resolution. 

New Law Stops Strike Payments 

"At present there is no organized strike 
or lockout in effect in Norway, but in many 
industries the work has not been fully re- 
sumed because the laborers have left for 
other places, and in some cases individual 
obstruction undoubtedly is also exercised. 
But this is not expected to last for any 
long time, because the payment of strike 
money from the organization funds can be 
stopped under the new law. 

'The cabinet acted with great firmness 
and dispatch in this case ; but it also took a 
great risk, though it is probable that it held 
conference with prominent labor leaders 
and secured their assurance that they would 
use their influence to have labor comply 
with the law if it was enacted." 

Did you ever stop to consider that the 
present capitalist-made law, and all other 
man-made law is no more than a Scrap of 
Paper when the working class so decides? 
The power is not in the law itself unless 
it is backed up by a military force that is 
stronger than the useful workers of any 
nation. And even such a military force 
may be eliminated if the productive work- 
ers refuse to transport, to feed and clothe 
them. 

The strongest army travels on its stotn- 
ach, and it is the industrial workers who 
take care of that stomach. 

And so the Norway strikers laid down 
when they held a glorious victory in their 
hands just because their enemies, who rob 
the working class, had their capitalist de- 
sires for arbitration written into law by 
their governmental servants! 
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MODESTO C. ROLLAND 



THE importance of petroleum in our 
modern societies is so great that 
they are widely affected by any 
variation in its production or in its 
consumption. Petroleum and its by- 
products occupy such a high place in 
our industrial life that its control and 
handling constitutes a problem of national 
economics. And precisely because petro- 
leum and its by-products, offer more 
commodities and more comfort to nations, 
its handling, its monopoly and its distribu- 
tion constitute in themselves acts of 
trascendental importance. 

In the commercial sphere petroleum 
dominates over an immense field, trans- 
formed into motive power of which both 
the industries and the agriculture make 
an ever increasing use. Transportation 
and irrigation are being invaded by petro- 
leum, which solves their problems in a 
more economical manner than any other 
kind of fuel. California is a conquest of 
petroleum. Production in that state has 
increased in a wonderful way or has be- 
come easier and cheaper due to petroleum. 
Transportation of all kinds takes place 
by means of petroleum to an extent of 
which nobody had ever even dreamed. 
In the home, petroleum and its by-prod- 
ucts have become a necessity of normal 
life. In one word, to the conquest of 
petroleum is due one of the most marked 
steps towards progress taken by the 
whole world. 



Let us examine now what is the status 
in the world of this immeasurable natural 
wealth. 

Capitalism has taken possession of 
petroleum, and has organized its exploita- 
tion in Russia, in the United States and in 
Mexico, for the benefit of capitalism alone. 

The big monopolists have taken advan- 
tage of the need of the world for petro- 
leum, which appears so clearly in all coun- 
tries, and invoking the divine rights of 
capitalism, have mercilessly exploited the 
masses. 

In some countries, the United States 
for example, despite the general grasping 
activities of capitalism which always se- 
cures big dividends for the few, the masses 
have at least derived some material bene- 
fit towards their progress. 

In the United States the people enjoy 
the benefits of petroleum and its by-prod- 
ucts in such a way that it constitutes a 
commodity which cannot be spared in the 
homes ; but in other countries, in Mexico 
for example, the masses have derived no 
advantages. Capitalism, intelligent and 
experienced, found petroleum there and 
overpowered the country in the same man- 
ner in which a grown-up man overpowers 
a child. Lord Pearson secured absurd 
concessions throughout all federal zones 
for the exploitation of petroleum in ex- 
change for the promise to pay the feder- 
ation ten per cent of the profits obtained 
by him. His companies made use of the 
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federal lands to determine and survey the 
petroliferous zones, and thereupon, hav- 
ing kept strictly secret their machinations, 
purchased from the Indians, at a nominal 
price, immense extensions of priceless 
land. At the present day, Lord Pearson 
owns about 800,000 acres of the richest oil 
regions of the country. Thus the exploi- 
tation was undertaken in his own lands, 
and the government never even received 
the promised ten per centum of the profits. 

American capitalism has also invaded 
the Mexican territory, securing some of 
the richest oil fields in exchange for almost 
valueless compensations. Today, thanks 
to the cleverness of all these companies, 
the best and more extensive petroliferous 
fields are in the hands of foreigners who 
have exploited them subject to no laws, 
no rules, that should have safeguarded this 
immense natural wealth. 

In the year 1901, when the government 
of Mexico had had no experience with 
reference to petroleum, a law was passed 
relative to its exploitation. This law al- 
lowed all kinds of facilities to the oil com- 
panies, and was practically the means of 
giving away this great commodity. 

The first great oil trusts in Mexico were 
organized under the provisions of said 
law, and later on, the oil companies, not 
yet satisfied with the advantages they had 
under it, obtained special laws and agree- 
ments in each particular case which gave 
them the control of the oil exploitation. 
These companies made it a practice to 
buy everybody who might thwart their 
purposes, and this shameless market be- 
came more scandalous towards the end 
of the Diaz administration. Even the 
governor of the federal district, Guillermo 
de Landa y Escandon, while holding that 
high office, was an employe of the Pearson 
interests. A1,l the prominent men of the 
Porfirio Diaz regime, the more intelligent 
(the Cientificos), the more cultured, were 
in the pay-roll of the big oil companies 
which, for a mere pittance, bought the 
connivance of those wretches to despoil 
the country to their own selfish advantage. 

The following data may give an idea of 
the importance of the oil fieldf in Mexico. 
The principal companies are : 

The Mexican Oil Company "El Aguila," 
S. A., with a capital of about sixty-five 
million dollars. 



The Huasteca Petroleum Co., with an 
estimated capital of 55 million dollars. 

The "Corona," which forms part of the 
Deutschell Asiatic Co. 

East Coast Oil Co., Oil Fields of Mex- 
ico* Mexican Fuel Oil Co., Chijoles Oil 
Limited, Free Port Mexican Fuel Oil Co., 
International Petroleum Co., Transconti- 
nental Petroleum Co., Veracruz Mexican 
Oil Syndicate, Mexican Gulf Oil Co., 
Texas Oil Co., Penn. Mexican Fuel Oil 
Co., National Oil Co. 

It may be stated that the principal wells 
in the world, both on account of present 
production and of the constancy and dura- 
tion of flow, are located in Mexico. 

Later, the "Topila" well became re- 
nowned, its production reaching 75,000 
barrels in twenty-four hours. This well 
became exhausted within a short time, and 
at the present time it produces about 200,- 
000 barrels per day of oily water contain- 
ing sulphides and sand. It belongs to the 
Fuel Oil Company. 

At the present time the most important 
wells are: "Potrero del Llano," with a 
flow of 100,000 barrels per day of high- 
grade petroleum ; "Juan Casiano," with a 
daily flow of 35,000 barrels; "Gusher," 
owned by Sims and Bowser, with a pro- 
duction of about 30,000, and a well of the 
National Oil Company, with kn estimated 
production of 35,000 barrels. Lastly, there 
is the famous well, "Corona," the most 
productive, with an estimated flow of 150,- 
000 barrels per day. The depth of the 
"Corona" well is about 1,806 feet, and the 
majority of the other wells have depths 
which vary between 1,500 to 2,500 feet. 
The wells in Tuxpan reach a depth of from 
2,100 to 2,400 feet. 

All these companies, especially Lord 
Pearson's, have always secured conces- 
sions for importing all the necessary ma- 
chinery free of duty, and availing them- 
selves of this privilege, they have im- 
ported even the slightest necessaries for 
life, having organized their business in 
such a way on Mexican soil, that, for all 
practical purposes, the sections they con- 
trol have ceased to be national soil, and 
have become English or American terri- 
tories. 

I myself have seen how they set rules, 
how they traded with the Indians, and 
how they made use of national waters and 
lands as if it were territory conquered by 
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;hem. Once in possession of the national 
' ands, these companies organized the oil 
exploitation in the manner most detrimental 
o the Republic of Mexico, installing sub- 
narine pipes and an enormous net of 
pipes throughout the lands, through which 
the petroleum is pumped directly into the 
, tank-barks which carry it to foreign mar- 
kets wherein it is transformed into by- 
products which make life more comfort- 
r able for other nations, but not for ours. 

The exploitation of petroleum does not 
require many workmen, so that this asset 
of national wealth glides silently out of 
the country, enriching a few of the priv- 
ileged ones and serving other people, but 
not our own. 

In the interior of Mexico petroleum is 
an almost forbidden commodity, due to 
the exorbitant cost ; thus the development 
of our industries is woefully impeded by 
lack of facilities. 

The capitalists who own the petroleum, 
in accord with the capitalists who own the 
railroads (who, by the way, obtained con- 
trol in a similar manner), have made the 
acquisition of petroleum almost pro- 
hibitive for the whole nation, so that the 
Mexican people derives no advantages 
from the fact that the most wonderful 
wells in the world are located within its 
territory, or that the country occupies the 
third place among the oil producers in the 
world. 

Instead of erecting refineries con- 
veniently located at advantageous points 
in the republic, and constructing pipe- 
lines towards the center and the north of 
the country in order to produce oil cheaply 
and facilitate irrigation, which would have 
made possible the production of articles 
of prime necessity in those immense lands 
which only await irrigation to become 
transformed as they have in California, 
where the pulsation of motors is heard 
everywhere ; instead of transporting petro- 
leum to the Pacific through the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in order to give an im- 
pulse to the merchant marine of that 
ocean, and instead of making of petroleum 
the basis of the development of our rail- 
roads, since we cannot produce coal in 
abundance or of good quality, the plans 
of capitalism and the astounding stupidity 
of our former officials have caused this 
valuable source of wealth to flow through- 
out the world to the advantage of other 



purses and other countries, while we, in 
Mexico, have been forced to watch this 
unwarranted state of affairs, highly indig- 
nant, but almost impotent. 

Last year, when the first chief of the 
Mexican revolution (a revolution caused 
and justified by this and several other 
matters equally important) gave an order 
to stop all perforation and drilling work 
then in progress in the petroleum zones, 
with the object of making a study of the 
way in which said work was being carried 
on, and of issuing suitable rules by which 
petroleum exploitation should be gov- 
erned, every one will remember the tre- 
mendous protest raised in the United 
States by the capitalists who, concealing 
the truth, as the truth did not suit them, 
declared that the revolution was merely a 
state of anarchy. 

Due to lack of proper care, Pearson has 
absolutely ruined two immense petrolifer- 
ous zones, where the wells "Dos Bocas" 
and "Potrero del Llano" have burned. 
The air in those zones is constantly filled 
with gas which has never been controlled, 
and this escape of gas causes a reduction 
of pressure in the rock; furthermore, the 
lack of official control to compel these 
companies to work the fields properly, 
permitted them to cause an overflow of 
oil in the Tuxpan river which killed ani- 
mal and vegetable life to such an extent 
as to make life intolerable for everybody 
in that beautiful and fertile region. 

All these things have been done by 
these companies without their assuming 
any responsibility for their acts, and at 
the present time, when the government 
intends to bring some order there, it is 
only natural that the people, who up to 
this time have acted as the exclusive own- 
ers of these lands, cannot conceive that 
they shall have to submit to the law, and 
resenting these measures, have protested 
against them before the department of 
state of this country, where legislation on 
petroleum is much more strict, but never- 
theless considered natural and justified. 

What a mockery ! All the lands the cap- 
italists own are Mexican, belong to the 
Mexican nation, since for all practical pur- 
poses, these companies gained control 
over them through deceit and subterfuge. 
They pay the workmen in paper money 
while they exact cash payments in gold; 
and still, they resent any complaint made 
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by the workmen. On which side is Jus- 
tice? 

The government of Rumania has re- 
acted and is now doing everything pos- 
sible in order to make the exploitation of 
its petroleum beneficial, in the first place, 
to the Rumanian people. The govern- 
ment of Argentine has preferred to go 
slowly about it and to retain the control 
of this national wealth in order to obtain 
for the country all the advantages it 
should have, and thus will not permit the 
invasion of its oil fields by the Standard 
Oil Company. Up here, in the United 
States themselves, a vigorous and inces- 
sant struggle is going on which aims at 
the curtailing of the privileges unduly en- 
joyed by these companies which exploit 
all public needs for the advancement of 
their own selfish ends. 

The government of the revolution in 
Mexico appointed a technical commission 
to study and decide upon an adequate 
legislation establishing rules for the ex- 
ploitation of petroleum. I had the honor 
to form part of this commission as secre- 
tary. While we were in Tampico study- 
ing conditions there, some companies to 
all appearances were willing to give us 
facilities to carry on our investigations, 
but they all tried to conceal the truth from 
us. There even was one (the Huasteca 
Petroleum Company) which declared that 
it could furnish us with no information 
whatever, since its offices were located at 
Los Angeles, California. I should like to 
know what the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have to say 
to any company which at any time should 
dare to make such a statement. 

We have come to this country to study 
the problem of petroleum and we have 
become convinced that here also capital- 
ism has almost absolute control of this 



matter, and has organized the develop- 
ment and exploitation of the oil fields for 
its own exclusive benefit and to the det- 
riment of the people. The educational 
campaign which is being waged against 
these powerful, companies was explained 
to us in Washington, as well as the strenu- 
ous efforts which are being made to 
henceforth protect Mexican petroleum, 
this source of national wealth, from the 
grasping activities of capital. . 

It is evident, therefore, that there exists 
here a well defined, strong tendency to 
prevent the oil fields from falling into the 
hands of capitalism, as well as a desire to 
preserve from its incursions the oil regions 
which should provide the necessary fuel 
for the national navy. The whole nation 
begins to realize the tremendous social 
import of this problem and how dangerous 
for the welfare of the nation it is that a 
few should control this wealth, a few who 
do not scruple to raise the price of petro- 
leum and its by-products when it so suits 
their convenience. 

I shall express no opinion on ulterior 
politics either here or in the Republic of 
Mexico, but it is my earnest desire that 
everybody would understand clearly and 
fully that there exists in Mexico power- 
ful reasons which move the people to 
look for an arrangement which will bring 
about an improvement in their material 
and social conditions, and to endeavor to 
prevent the further exploitation of a com- 
modity which should have been produc- 
tive of comfort and ease to Mexico. Amer- 
ican capital has imposed upon the Mex- 
ican people and deceived it in the most 
outrageous manner, and in this country 
capital is determined to disfigure the truth 
by misrepresenting the facts as they exist 
in our own country — Mexico. 
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ONE of the most noteworthy symp- 
toms of the commotion through 
which the Mexican people has 
been passing lately, revolting to 
men's consciences and freeing forces be- 
fore unknown, is the liberating feminist 
movement. 
The Mexican woman has lived under 



the conditions of slavery imposed by the 
Spaniards according to the Moorish sys- 
tem. 

The First Chief issued in Vera Cruz the 
Law of Divorce, which produced an inti- 
mate satisfaction in all the spirits that had 
been suffering under pressure for so many 
years. In the first month that the Revolu- 
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tion ruled in the Capital of the Republic 
no fewer than 500 divorces were granted 
and apparently there have been no mani- 
festations of that immorality which has 
been so often prophesied by the enemies 
of divorce. 

The Mexican woman has consequently 
awakened to a new world so long dreamt 
of, and is actually demonstrating her 
capacity to occupy a place in society by 
the side of man. 

There have been feminist organizations 
in several parts of Mexico, all tending to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
their members. The most remarkable 
case of this new social activity is found 
in the state of Yucatan in the work of the 
Feminist Congress convoked by Governor 
General Don Salvador Alvarado. 

Notwithstanding that the state of Yuca- 
tan has been one of the most conservative 
and most under the control of a land-own- 
ing class — a class which may very well be 
called aristocratic and domineering — and 
notwithstanding that the population con- 
sists of only 300,000 inhabitants, of whom 
250,000 are Indians, nearly three thousand 



women attended the Congress, the major- 
ity of them belonging to the middle class, 
many from the ranks of teachers and a few 
of the old governing class. These women 
for three days discussed in the most or- 
derly, although at times the most fervent 
manner, advanced topics on education and 
religion, and discussing delicate subjects, 
such as physiology, in the most outspoken 
way. 

Immediately there were formed within 
the body of the Congress two groups, the 
conservative and the liberal, with result- 
ing enthusiasm and interest in ideas, that 
were defended with the greatest ingenuity. 

Another Congress is being at present 
organized in which the subject of female 
suffrage will be discussed, starting with 
municipal affairs. 

The annals of the first Congress have 
been read in all the Republic, all the 
women have been interested in this move- 
ment, and no doubt that once this organ- 
ization is in working order, to which end 
all Revolutionists are lending their co- 
operation, the Mexican woman will very 
soon be given her rightful place. 
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Going to School Thru Revolution 

By THOMAS CARTER 



WHEN somebody first told Villa 
that the American capitalists 
wanted to send troops into 
Mexico to enforce peace upon 
the people, he is reported to have said : 

"Peace? We don't want peace. The 
Mexican people have been peaceful slaves 
for many, many years. They have suf- 
fered the utmost barbarities, have had 
their lands taken from them and given 
to those Americans rich enough to bribe 
the Mexican Dictator. During all this 
time they enjoyed peace and they fell on 
their knees every time the name of this 
great robber was mentioned. What we 
need is revolution. It will teach our peo- 
ple that the rich man is no greater than a 
poor man. It will teach them that a rich 
man is vulnerable. It will show them how 
to stand upon their feet and fight for their 
own." 

During the French Revolution, the no- 
bility of England, of Prussia and of Aus- 



tria, fearing that the downfall of Louis 
XVI. might encourage a similar uprising 
of their own subjects, combined to sup- 
press the revolution and to support the 
French King. They regarded the lot of 
the French serf, robbed, beaten, borne 
down with outrageous taxes, half starved 
by the French lords, as quite good enough 
for the rude boors who merely produced 
the wealth of France. 

The Prussian and Austrian nobles 
looked upon the rising of the French serfs 
as nothing more nor less than a mad men- 
ace to the French nobility, which was like- 
ly to spread to their own borders and 
jeopardize their own pomp and power. 
But the French serfs and artisans, grown 
wise and strong in the years of their rebel- 
lion, finally threw off the yoke of the vic- 
ious French nobility, and laid the founda- 
tion for the Republic of France. 

"Louis Capet" was executed, and Marie 
Antoinette, the lovely Austrian Queen, 
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who knew so little of the condition of the 
peasants that when they cried out for 

I bread asked why they didn't eat cake! 

I Heads of other memebrs of the royal fam- 

1 ily fell and during one month over 5,000 
members of the nobility were guillotined. 
The streets literally ran with blood and 
the cries of the people rang with joy at 
every execution. 

But when peace came again and, weary 
with revenging themselves upon the op- 
pressors who had so much more barba- 
rously tortured them in other days, the 
people of France emerged from the storm 
and stress reliant, valiant men and wo- 
men, capable of fighting for their own. 

' Before the revolution France was a nation 
of vicious, brutal robbing nobles, a rising 
class of merchants and artisans and the 
half-starved serfs of the soil. After thfc 
revolution, she was a nation of strong, 
thinking men and women. The people 
found themselves in the long war against 
their masters. 

During the Civil War, when the future 
of these United States hung in the bal- 
ance, European aristocrats and merchants 
said of us much that American capitalists 
are saying today of the people of Mexico. 
The lives of foreigners were more than 
once in jeopardy. Their American invest- 
ments shrank and their losses here and 
abroad were very he^vy. In England and 
France the cry went up from the cotton 
manufacturers that the American struggle 
had no longer any justification; that 
bloodshed must stop and order be restored 
by joint intervention. 

"The Americans were fighting among 
themselves; they were guilty of murder, 
rapine, were barbarians who desired to 
put the slaves upon an equal plane with 
the superior whites." They were "engaged 
in robbing and killing each other," "had 
become a nation of anarchy and bandits," 
and it "was the duty of Europe to step in 
and enforce peace." 

But it was in the blood and travail of 
the Civil War that slavery in America was 
abolished and that made of these United 
States a fact instead of a theory. If Eu- 
rope had stepped in to lend her strength 
and her troops to enforce peace, the map 
of Old Uncle Sam would have been much 
smaller than it is today. Enforced peace 
in 1863 would have meant the disruption 



of the Union. Enforced peace in France 
at the beginning of the revolution would 
have meant a set-back to the republic of 
fifty or a hundred years. France might 
have been as Russia today. 

Peace forced upon Mexico would mean 
the taking of the newly awakened Mexi- 
can people out of the splendid school of 
revolution and enslaving them again. Ten 
years ago Mexico was dominated by the 
most despotic and autocratic ruler in the 
Western Hemisphere. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of Mexican peons were driven to 
their daily tasks on the great ranches by 
the black lash. Food was coarse and in- 
sufficient. The lords of many of the great 
haciendas held court over all their "em- 
ployes." They were judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner if the need arose. 

Between the Catholic church, which en- 
couraged and admonished the peons to 
obey their masters under penalty of the 
Fathers, and the wealthy ranch owners, 
whose service they were forbidden by law 
to leave as long as they were in their debt, 
the working people of Mexico had long 
slaved in a condition of almost utter hope- 
lessness. 

Few were able to read and write and 
their laboring hours were so long and the 
work so arduous that men and women 
alike fell into a deathlike sleep, without 
strength for thought, at the close of the 
day's toil. 

The masters kept the books of the 
masters and they managed always to keep 
the peons in their debt. At least so they 
reported to their servants when they 
asked an accounting. Runaways were 
usually beaten to death as an example to 
others who might be considering escape. 
And back of the lords of the ranches was 
the strong arm of Diaz, and his army and 
his own law — Diaz who had helped to de- 
prive the Mexican people of their own 
land. 

Then came the glorious and astounding 
uprising when thousands of the rebels 
were killed and tortured by Diaz, backed 
up by the United States Government. 
But the rising of the people could not be 
stayed and Diaz was forced out. 

Came then the Dreamer, Madero, who 
meant to give back the land to the people, 
and Huerta, who killed him, backed by 
American millionaires who had hoped to 
see him become a second dictator like 
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Diaz, with whom they could deal — and 
whom they could bribe. 

But Villa, Carranza and the people of 
Mexico would have none of this hireling 
of the "Our" capitalist, class. 

And now comes Carranza, the choice of 
the Mexicans themselves. And all during 
the rise and fall of the various presidents 
and presidential aspirants, since the fall 
of Diaz, the people have been struggling 
to get back their lands from the lordly 
ranch owners. And the great land-owners 
like William Randolph Hearst, have kept 
their own paid army to protect these lands 
and to prevent the Mexican people from 
taking back that which has been stolen 
from them. 

It was here, upon our own soil, the 
eighteenth century that we fought and 
killed and fought again "among our- 



selves," property was destroyed, homes 
were burned, disease and want spread 
over the new land, until the "independent" 
Americans at last defeated the Americans 
who were loyal to King George of Eng- 
land. 

Revolution does not mean peace. It 
means war, change, readjustment. In the 
sturdy school of revolution inarticulate 
peons become articulate. Hope springs 
once more in the human heart ; slaves lift 
up their heads and stand erect; old, out- 
worn institutions break down to make 
way for newer and better ones. Kings, of 
royal blood and royal fortune, crumble 
into dust and the despoiled, the sweated 
working class comes into its own. 

Revolution is a rough school, but it is 
a school where men are born. On with 
the Revolution ! 



LIEBKNECHTS DEFIANCE 



LIEBKNECHTS final offense, which 
caused his arrest and consequent 
imprisonment, was delivered before 
a great Labor Day demonstration 
in the Potsdamerplatz, in Berlin, on May 
1st, of which the following vivid account 
is given by a Spectator : 

"It was two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Tens of thousands of people in the streets 
and crowds are coming from everywhere. 
The strange thing about the gathering is 
its complete silence. Not a sound is to be 
heard — only the noise of countless feet. 
Women and children predominate. The 
men, for the most part, are of advanced 
age. Liebknecht is to deliver a speech." 

He said : 

"Comrades, some time ago a witty 
Social Democrat observed : 'We Prussians 
are a privileged people. We have the 
right to serve as soldiers, we are entitled 
to bear upon our shoulders the entire 
burden of taxation, and we are expected 
to hold our tongues. So it is. The au- 
thorities never cease to call upon us to 
keep silent. Quite a simple thing — hold 
your tongue, that's all. Don't talk! If 
you are hungry, don't talk ! If your chil- 
dren starve, don't talk! They ask for 
milk — hold your tongue! They ask for 
bread — don't say a word! 



"Comrades, we are starving, but no one 
must know it — least of all the soldiers. 
Such news would weaken the warlike 
spirit of the fighters, therefore, don't com- 
plain. Women, hide away the truth from 
your own men ! Lie ; don't tell the truth, 
lest the soldiers in the trenches learn how 
things stand. Prussian censorship takes 
good care that this does not happen. Poor 
German soldier, he really deserves pity. 
Under the compulsion of a warlike Gov- 
ernment he has invaded a foreign coun- 
try, and is doing his bloody work, suffer- 
ing untold horrors. Death reigns on the 
battle-field and his children at home are 
succumbing to hunger and want. The 
poor mother is in distress and can not 
share her grief with her husband. 

"The workers of Germany have to bleed 
because such is the will of the capitalists. 
of the superpatriots, of the cannon-mak- 
ers. The people have to make bloody sac- 
rifices without a murmur in order that 
these robbers may mint gold out of their 
valuable lives. The war was ushered in 
with a lie, so that the workers would rush 
to the battlefields, and now the lie still 
presides over the continuance of this aw- 
ful carnage." 

"Liebknecht had scarcely finished the 
last sentence when the ranks became dis- 
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turbed. Something happened. I looked 
round — endless waves of human heads. 
Liebknecht is being dropt down from the 
platform ; his comrades follow him. The 
children are alarmed, the air is full of 
cries. Then — a movement never to be 
forgotten. I am lifted off my feet by a 
human wave and carried aside. The police 
break into the crowd, they trample many 
underfoot and throw others to the ground. 

"We gather in the evening to discuss 
the situation. We number between 25 
and 30 persons. Almost everybody is a 
soldier. Some are officers in uniform. 
Where is Liebknecht? No one knows — 
not even his wife." 

At his trial and condemnation, which 
followed in July, the public prosecutor 
asked that the public be excluded. Lieb- 
knecht exclaimed : 

"Gentlemen, you are powerful, but you 
are afraid. You tremble at the effect my 
poor words might have on the public and 
on the prudently chosen journalists. You 
who have at your disposal a force of 
police, an army, cannon, everything! It 
is cowardice on your part, gentlemen. 
Yes, I repeat that you are cowards if you 
close the doors. You should be ashamed 
of yourselves." 

Nevertheless, the court decided to ex- 
clude the public. Then Liebknecht shout- 
ed to his wife and Rosa Luxemburg in 



the audience : "Leave this comedy, where 
everything, including even the judgment, 
has been prepared beforehand ! Go away !" 

When the crowd waiting outside heard 
the verdict shouts arose: "Our Lieb- 
knecht has been condemned to imprison- 
ment for two and a half years. Long live 
Liebknecht 1" The next day between 50,- 
000 and 60,000 workers in the munitions 
factories, and especially in the plant of 
the General Electric company, struck. 
The manager of the latter concern asked 
to see a delegation from the strikers. He 
told them that no political strike would 
be tolerated and that strikers would be 
tried by court-martial, but he added that 
if they desired an increase in wages the 
company would consider it. The men did 
not ask for an increase, but after a few 
days the strike ceased owing to opposition 
by socialists and syndicalist leaders. 

Still there remains great discontent 
among the masses and some agitators 
have even been advocating a general 
strike. 

The Berlin newspapers have been for- 
bidden to publish the fact of the arrest of 
Rosa Luxemburg. She was arrested in 
the military zone and can thus legally be 
kept in prison without trial until the end 
of the state of siege. The news of fier 
arrest, however, was spread by word of 
mouth throughout Germany. 
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FOR six weary years I have looked out 
on this forlorn strip of desert — for six 
weary years without a break in my isola- 
tion. I who love life, joyous and free, 
have, for six weary years, known the pri- 
vations of a pent-up animal and of an 

\ unwilling recluse. Down there at the 
water's edge is the hideous cement factory 
whose maddening routine of dull tasks 
has sucked in my soul. Up here, a little 
removed from the factory, are the colony 
houses. Of neighborliness there is little, 
of friendliness nothing. There go two of 

? the workers. They pass one another with 
scarcely a look of recognition. Are these 
men? And is this living? 
There are little paths from the houses 



to the factory. I have worn my dusty 
little path from my shack straight to the 
factory door. With automatic precision 
I trudge over it four times every day : at 
7 to work ; at 12 to lunch ; at 1 back to the 
vault, which a little breath of sunshine on 
the way over has made more gloomy for 
me ; at 6 with a curse on my lips I drag 
a weary body back to my retreat. 

And each has his little path, scarcely 
ever crossing or joining his neighbor's. 
No trees, only scraggly vegetation. 
Screened in on three sides by stupid hills 
and by an empty stretch of water in front, 
fancy chokes at its threshold and the spirit 
expires ere it stirs. 

Is there no escape? . 
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THE MESABA STRIKE 

By GEORGE P. WEST 

The following are extracts from a report on the strike of iron miners now in prog- 
ress on the M'esaba range in northern Minnesota which has been submitted to the 
Committee on Industrial Relations by George P. West, author of the report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations on the Colorado strike. It is based 
on a field investigation. 



The City of Duluth, the County of St. 
Louis, and the State of Minnesota, as rep- 
resented by Governor Burnquist and other 
public officials, have joined hands in a re- 
lentless effort to crush out the strike of 
15,000 iron miners now in progress on the 
Mesaba range, 70 miles north of Duluth. 

With the support and good will of the 
United States Steel Corporation and affili- 
ated interests as the stake, Governor Burn- 
quist, Sheriff John R. Meining of Duluth, 
County Prosecutor Green and the Duluth 
Chief of Police are playing at ducks and 
drakes with the most sacred rights of the 
foreign workmen who mine the ore that 
goes down to the ships at Duluth for ship- 
ment to the Pittsburgh mills. 

More than one thousand men, according 
to the sheriff's own statement, have been 
deputized and armed with carbines, re- 
volvers, and riot sticks. Clothed by the 
sheriff with the state authority, they have 
been placed in brutal and tyrannical control 
of a district comprising at least 100 square 
miles and 75,000 population. The slums of 
Duluth and other cities have been combed 
to recruit this army of gun men, and Sheriff 
John R. Meining, like Jeff Farr of Colorado, 
admitted to the writer that he had depu- 
tized the company guards without investiga- 
tion of their records or character. In fact, 
he specifically stated that some of the men 
employed by the companies in this capacity, 
and deputized by him, "might possibly be" 
men of the character suggested when the 
writer told Sheriff Meining that they looked 
like thugs. 

The part played by Governor Burnquist, 
County Prosecutor Greene and Chief of 
Police McKercher of Duluth will appear 
later. 

Business Duluth is doing its bit. Re- 
sponding to the Steel Corporation's bidding, 



its leading wholesalers have served formal 
notice on the merchants of the iron range 
towns that all credit will be curtailed pend- 
ing the strike and weekly payments re- 
quired. A copy of this notice is in my 
possession. 

And while the miners of Minnesota and 
their families face want and suffering and 
endure the abuse and violence of a private 
army of gunmen, the United States Steel 
Corporation announces the largest earnings 
in the history of an American industrial 
corporation, 

LIKE COLORADO. 

It is a story of public authority prosti- 
tuted to private interests that is hardly 
equalled by Colorado, the same story of an 
industrial absolutism riveted on the work- 
ers through the ownership of control by a 
great corporation of the natural resources 
on which the economic life of the com- 
munity depends. 

One bright chapter can be written into 
strike records of Minnesota officials. The 
principal towns on the iron range, — a nar- 
row strip of the richest iron ore on the 
continent, running east and west on the 
high tree-covered plateau above Lake 
Superior, — are Hibbing, with 15,000 popu- 
lation ; Virginia, with 15,000, and Chisholm 
with 9,000. And their mayors, with a ma- 
jority of their councilmen, stand squarely 
for the rights of the miners. Mayor 
Victor Power of Hibbing, Mayor Michael 
Boylan of Virginia, Mayor E. E. Weber of 
Chisholm, and officials of several lesser 
municipalities have done all within their 
power as officials or as men to protest 
against the outrageous lawlessness and 
cruelty of the companies and of their 
servants in public office. 

Today, at the urging of the same municipal 
authorities, Mediators Davies and Fairley 
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of the United States Department of Labor 
are on the range in an effort to break down 
the refusal of the companies to meet their 
men or even to consider their grievances. 
And the mayors of the range municipalities 
announce that if the Steel Corporation per- 
sists in its refusal to admit the possibility 
of grievances and in its blood and iron pol- 
icy of crushing the strike with gun men, 
they will put the strikers to work on needed 
improvements for the cities where they 
live. 

* * * * 

Yet in what should have been the hap- 
piest, most prosperous communities in the 
world, the Steel Corporation has precipi- 
tated one of the most bitter, as it was one 
of the most spontaneous and unorganized, 
industrial revolts of recent history. It has 
done this by its policy of treating the men 
like serfs, denying them any voice, herding 
them with the aid of a permanent force of 
private police, and driving them at top 
speed by a vicious piece rate system of pay- 
ment that leaves the door wide open for 
favoritism, injustice, and the extortion of 
bribes by the petty bosses who assign fav- 
orable or unfavorable working places. 

The strike started without organization 
of any sort, and spread almost in- 
stantaneously through the iron range before 
any outside labor organization had partici- 
pated. The men were unorganized and out 
of touch with the labor movement. An 
appeal reached the I. W. W. and organizers 
for that organization made a prompt re- 
sponse. It is not an I. W. W. strike in the 
sense that it was started by agents of that 
organization. No I. W. W. agent or or- 
ganizer was on the range prior to the be- 
ginning of the strike. I. W. W. agents 
have offered to withdraw from the district 
if their elimination would lead to settle- 
ment, and the strikers have specifically 
agreed in writing in a communication to 
the companies that they would not ask for 
the recognition of any union. Yet the com- 
panies refused a conference. 

Thousands of the best miners have left 
the iron ranee never to return. The vast 
majority of those remaining are resisting all 
urgings to return to work, and if funds can 
be procured there is a likelihood that griev- 
ances will be adjusted. 

* * * 

Laborers in the open-pit surface work- 
ings are now paid $2.60 for a ten-hour day. 



In the underground workings, where the 
majority of miners are employed, the 
miners work an eight-hour day and are 
paid on piece rate basis, designed to speed 
the men up. Rates per car of ore mined 
are changed every week, resulting in driv- 
ing the men at top speed and placing them 
in competition with each other. 

Miner after miner swears that pit bosses 
and foreman exact bribes for awarding 
favorable "ground" to the men, and that no 
miner can obtain a working place where $3 
or more can be earned unless he has first 
won the good will of the shift boss or fore- 
man, by whatever means appeals to that 
individual. Inasmuch as petty common 
bribery is in plants where this system pre- 
vails, and employers often admit the neces- 
sity of fighting it, these complaints undoubt- 
edly are based on widespread abuses. 
* * * 

There remains to be told the steps by 
which public authority in Minnesota prosti- 
tuted itself to the Steel Corporation and the 
'economic interests of the privileged class, 
and in doing so violated not only common 
justice and humanity, but every constitu- 
tional right of the miners in the premises. 

Sheriff Meining's deputization of more 
than 1,000 gun men has already been told. 
To his credit, he informed the writer that 
"if I had it to do over again I would do 
differently," and agreed that the state's po- 
lice power should not be put into the hands 
of guards employed by the companies, and 
of whom no investigation had previously 
been made. 

Sheriff Meining acted largely at the di- 
rection of Governor Burnquist, at St. Paul, 
but not beyond the influences that dominate 
in Duluth. Burnquist sent a personal repre- 
sentative to investigate. The governor's 
agent, Gustavus Lindquist, spent a week on 
the iron range in the company of corpora- 
tion officials. He did not go near the strik- 
ing miners or the municipal authorities. So 
flagrant was his disregard of the miners' 
claims and interests that the authorities of 
the range cities met and adopted a resolu- 
tion denouncing his course, which they for- 
warded to the governor. Acting on this 
man's report and in conformity with the 
wishes of the Steel Corporation, Governor 
Burnquist on June 30 sent the following 
telegram to Sheriff Meining : 

"Arrest forthwith and take before magis- 
trate, preferably at Duluth, all persons who 
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have participated and are participating in 
riots in your county and make complaints 
against them. Prevent further breaches of 
the peace, riots and unlawful assemblies. 
Use all your powers for the preservation of 
life and property." 

It should be noted that the range towns 
are seventy miles from Duluth and that 
magistrates were available at all of them. 
Surely there is something in the Minnesota 
laws directing that men charged with crime 
be taken before the nearest magistrate. But 
Duluth, ambitious and hungry for eastern 
capital, is notoriously with the companies 
and against any interest opposing them. 

In the light of that one phrase, "Prefer- 
ably at Duluth" and of subsequent develop- 
ments, the observer can almost see the hand 
reaching over Burnquist's shoulder and di- 
recting his pen. Commenting on the tele- 
gram, the Mesaba Ore, a newspaper of 
general circulation at Hibbing, said on 
July 22: 

"The governor accepted without question 
the word of the mining companies that the 
law was being violated on the ranges by 
the striking miners, that riot and bloodshed 
was rampant and life and property were in 
danger of destruction from the mob, but the 
governor made no effort, it appears, to 
ascertain the truth or falsity of the state- 
ment made to him by the mining companies 
— he acted blindly. 

"Had the governor made proper, or half 
proper, investigation he would have learned 
that nearly all of the law violation that fol- 
lowed the strike was that of the armed 
thugs employed by the mining companies, 
or inspired by them. 

"In his order to the sheriff to unarm the 
strikers the governor was commanding a 
county official to violate his oath of office. 
By that order the sheriff was expected to 
approach a group of men anywhere and 
proceed to go through their pockets without 
formality — simply strong-arm them ; he was 
ordered to enter without warrant the homes 
of the miners and search for fire arms, and 
if there was resistance to arrest the miners 
and slap them into jail, or beat them into 
insensibility with a billie. Deputy sheriffs 
employed by the mining company used these 
tactics as an excuse For 'getting' the men 
they wanted, and they were exceedingly 
busy along that line. 

"Was there ever anything more likely to 
l^ench the range with human blood than 



this governor's order to the sheriff? It was 
just what the mining companies wanted to 
give their gunmen, their armed thugs, full 
authority to murder those opposed to the 
mining company — the authority of the State 
of Minnesota backing up the mining com- 
panies in the wanton killing of men who 
were only asking for an increase in wages, 
and the protection of the state for their 
thugs with the bloody hands." 

THE GOVERNOR'S PART. 

Following the receipt of this telegram, 
the company gun men became bolder. On 
July 3 a notorious character named Nick 
Dillon, a gun man in the employ of one of 
the companies, stormed into the home of a 
striker at Biwabik without knocking, armed 
with a revolver, and followed by three 
deputy sheriffs. According to a newspaper 
owned by the postmaster of Duluth, Dillon 
received his training as "bouncer" for a 
house of ill-fame. This invasion of a work- 
ingman's home, the facts of which are ad- 
mitted, was undertaken ostensibly to serve 
a warrant for the illegal sale of liquor. 
Surrounded by his wife, children and sev- 
eral miners who boarded with him, the 
miner hotly resented the intrusion of the 
company guard, and a fight ensued in which 
one deputy sheriff and a peddler friendly 
to the miners was killed, and a miner shot 
twice through the thigh. The miner and 
four of his friends were arrested, taken to 
Duluth, and jailed for first degree murder. 
A coroner's jury refused to return a verdict 
fixing responsibility. 

Within a few hours of this outrage on 
the part of the company guard and the 
subsequent tragedy, seven organizers for 
the I. W. W., stationed at distant points 
on the range, were arrested without war- 
rants, refused a hearing, placed on a special 
train, taken to Duluth seventy miles distant, 
and lodged in the county jail charged with 
murder in the first degree. 

Under a peculiar Minnesota statute these 
organizers are charged as principals in the 
murder of the deputy sheriff on the ground 
that speeches made by them induced the 
killing. The writer talked to a witness for 
the state who had heard the organizers ad- 
vise the strikers to refrain from violence, 
and keep their hands in their pockets, but 
to retaliate if the life of one of the strikers 
was taken by a guard. This and the fact that 
the miners carried union cards apparently 
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is the principal, and in fact, the only evi- 
dence against' the organizers. Yet Sheriff 
Meining admitted to the writer that if gun 
men in the employ of a private corporation 
were to enter his home without knocking 
and threaten the safety and lives of himself 
and family he would feel justified in de- 
fending himself. 

These arrests are only the worst of many 
violent acts committed by sheriff's deputies 
and company gun men. Strikers have been 
arrested by the hundred and thrown into jail 
on trumped up charges. Picketing was 
absolutely surpressed, and Finnish Social- 
ists were thrown out of their own halls and 
refused the right of lawful assembly. A 
steel corporation gunman named King, em- 
ployed by the Duluth, Misabe & Northern 
Railroad, a steel trust subsidiary, became 
so offensive and shameless in his efforts to 
start trouble at Hibbing that he was ordered 
out of the district by Sheriff Meining him- 
self. 



INVADING 

MINERS' 

HOMES 

By OTTO CHRISTENSEN 



The story is not yet half told of the 
lengths to which the companies went in 
beating up, shooting, jailing and terrorizing 
their workmen, of how they cloaked their 
acts by appealing to popular prejudice 
against the I. W. W. and ascribing the strike 
to I. W. W. organizers, who had nothing to 
do with its inception; of how the Duluth 
newspapers, subservient to the company in- 
terest, exhorted the authorities to disregard 
every legal constitutional right of these 
organizers, and how the authorities re- 
sponded. It is a story of tyrannical abuse, 
cruelty and persecution involving a hundred 
cases and a thousand details. And all to 
defeat any movement looking toward in- 
dustrial democracy, living wages, a square 
deal for the men who mine the raw material 
for the country's prosperous and powerful 
corporation. 

The strikers have done and are doing 
their part in this battle for freedom, for the 
things America is supposed to stand for. 



ON the afternoon of July 3rd mine 
guard Nick Dillon, in company with 
three guards, invaded the home of 
Phillip Mesomovich. Now Dillon, 
who led the guards, has served as a mine 
guard for several years both in Minnesota 
and Colorado. He has also served as a 
strong arm man identified with the assig- 
nation house in the neighborhood of Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. The notorious Dillon is 
known to most of the people on the range, 
and he was the only mine guard of the four 
that was known to any of the Mesomovich 
family. 

When the guards entered the house Mrs. 
Mesomovich offered them chairs to sit 
down, but Nick Dillon replied that they 
had not come to sit down, but came to take 
Phillip Mesomovich and Joe Hercigonovich 



Top, left to right — Filip Masenovich, Gavoilo Orlandich. 
Center — Militza Masenovich. 
Bottom, left to right — Joko Nikac, Jovo Hercigonovich. 
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to jail. Mrs. Mesomovich replied to Dillon, 
"You fellows will not take my husband to 
jail before Old Man O'Hara comes from 
Biwabik. ,, O'Hara was the village marshal 
of Biwabik and the Mesomovich family 
lived at the Chicago location, which is 
within the village limits of Biwabik. Mrs. 
Mesomovich's husband was asleep at the 
time, but came out of the bedroom shortly 
after the guards had entered the home. 
Mesomovich asked for his shoes and Mrs. 
Mesomovich started toward the bedroom 
when Dillon assaulted her. Mrs. Mesomo- 
vich told her story as follows : 

"Dillon was standing near door to bed- 
room and I went to bedroom to get Phillip's 
shoes and Nick he says, 'Ope/ and I says, 
'What ope means. I am going to get shoes 
for my husband/ Then Nick Dillon he got 
hold of me and threw me into the bedroom 
onto my baby. If the boy had not hap- 
pened to be there I would have killed the 
baby. I spit blood for three days after 
that. I told Nick to get out of the house 
and I chased him out. I went outside after 
Nick and one of those fellows with him hit 
me over the head with club. Then all the 
fellows in the house started to hit Phillip 
and the boarders with the clubs. Nick he 
started to shoot from the yard." 

One of the guards by the name of 
Schubisky, when testifying before Judge 
Smallwood, admitted that he fired several 
shots and that he fired them in the house, 
but no bullets or bullet holes were to be 
found in the house. Mine Guard Myron, 
who was killed, was standing in the door- 
way beating Orlandich, one of the boarders, 
and the three wild shots fired by Mine 
Guard Schubisky took effect in the back of 
Myron. The strikers had no revolvers and 
fired no shots. All the shooting was done 
by the mine guards. 

The four Montenegrian strikers, Phillip 
Mesomovich, Joe Hercigonovich, John Or- 
landich and Joe Nikich, are now in the Du- 
luth jail charged with the responsibility of 
Mine Guard Myrpn's death. Following the 
arrests of these strikers, the organizers and 
men in charge of the strike, who at the 
time of the invasion of the Mesomovich 
home were many miles away, were arrested 
and charged with the murder of Mine 
Guard Myron on the theory that by their 



speeches they, indirectly had encouraged 
and induced the affray theft resulted in 
Myron's death. 

The basis for holding Tresca, Scarlett, 
Schmidt, Ahlgren and Wassaman is. that 
they told the men in their speeches what 
their legal rights were in defense of their 
home. The crime of the strike leaders was 
to tell the men to put their hands in their 
pockets and keep them there and not to take 
them out until the strike was won, save in 
case of being attacked, assaulted or mal- 
treated, and then only to use them in de- 
fense of their person, family and home. 
This advice that is attributed to have been 
given to the strikers forms the prosecutor's 
inference that a conspiracy existed to resist 
mine guards and that this advice was the 
important influence that induced the Monte- 
negrian strikers to resist Nick Dillon's de- 
tachment of mine guards. 

Placing the strike leaders on trial for 
murder was simply an effort to eliminate 
their influence and activities in the strike. 
It is a repetition of the old story of all the 
great industrial conflicts in this country, 
namely, the prostitution of public author- 
ities to the whims, caprices and desires of 
"big business." The men on trial are all 
in grave danger of having the severest pen- 
alty of the law imposed, regardless of the 
complete bankruptcy of the prosecutor's 
case, whose only chance lies in getting a 
jury subservient to those in control of the 
industries. The demand of the steel trust is 
"Railroad the strike leaders." 

The effort to cripple the strike by arrest- 
ing the leaders has failed in its immediate 
effect among the men only to solidify the 
ranks and make them more determined than 
even to win the strike. 

When the preliminary hearing of the 
strike leaders commenced before Judge 
Smallwood on July 21st, 1916, the striking 
miners gave testimonial to the confidence 
that they had in their leaders and expressed 
the sentiment and spirit of the men on 
strike. The striking miners crowded the 
court room, corridors and halls of the 
municipal court at Duluth, and when the 
men under arrest, led by Carlo Tresca en- 
tered the court room, the men started a 
demonstration which lasted until the army 
of court bailiffs cleared the court room. 
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Socialism and Patriotism m Germany 

By CARL WITTMAN 

(EDITORIAL NOTE.— Carl Wittman was in Dresden from October, 1913, to April, 
1916. From the beginning of the war he assisted in organizing the opposition. He was 
in intimate personal contact with Liebknecht, Riihle, and other leaders of the minority 
group. With regard to German party affairs he writes with authority.) 



I. 
The Majority Group. 

THE Social Democratic Party of 
Germany is divided into three 
groups. The so-called majority 
is in control of all excepting a 
few of the party papers. Most of the 
active politicians and labor leaders belong 
to this group. These are the ones who 
signed a treaty of peace with German 
capitalists on August 4, 1914, and joined 
in declaring war on foregin nations. 
They openly proclaim that in wartime 
the interests of the working class are 
identical with those of the capitalist class. 
Since the beginning of the war there 
has been no difference between their or- 
ganization and the various bourgeois 
parties. The German government is for 
them the innocent and outraged party, 
acting solely in self-defense. They are 
asking German working people to hold 
out, to hunger and suffer for the sake 
of victory. 

After the war, to be sure, they will 
fight for the people again and force the 
government to give them — a better suf- 
frage law! In the meantime, the rela- 
tions between them and the government 
is a very close one. 

One day between August 1 and 4, 1914, 
when the whole world was asking "What 
will the German Socialists do?" there oc- 
curred a significant incident. The So- 
cialist members of the Reichstag were 
holding a conference. Comrade Haase 
took the floor and offered to give proof 
that some Socialist was giving reports 
of their proceedings to the government. 
He presented a resolution that the mat- 
ter be investigated. Instantly Carl 
Legien was on his feet with a motion 
that Haase's resolution be tabled. The 
resolution was tabled and thus debate 
was shut off. Recently an imperial min- 



ister said to Haase that he finds it much 
easier to come to an agreement with 
Scheidemann than with a committee of 
two or more Socialists. 

Bernstein was once called in by a mem- 
ber of the government and asked to write 
a series of articles with a certain tend- 
ency. Honest old Bernstein refused. 
But shortly afterward just such a series 
made the rounds of the press — signed by 
Scheidemann ! 

When Rosa Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin 
and dozens of other comrades were the 
guests of the army-in-jail, Scheidemann, 
Eckert and other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were entertained by Gen- 
eral von Bissing, the military governor 
of Belgium. This is the very von Bis- 
sing who wrote a book on How to Keep 
the Socialists in Check. A little later 
these "Socialists" voted to reduce the 
rations of the German people. Shortly 
afterward they were met in battle array 
by sundry German women armed with 
such primitive weapons as handbags and 
umbrellas. Despite their intimate asso- 
ciation with a famous general they were 
ignominiously beaten. 

Mrs. Dunker, an active Socialist or- 
ganizer among the women, led an anti- 
war demonstration before the Reichstag 
building. She was denounced by "Com- 
rade" Heine. On the floor of the Reich- 
stag this same Heine called Karl Lieb- 
knecht, at various times, a traitor, a ma- 
niac, a crank, and a comedian. 

At the time when the minority cut 
themselves loose and formed the group 
known as "the eighteen," the majority 
gave proof of fidelity to the government. 
Haase had evidence that peace overtures 
had been made to Germany in March, 
1915. He had started an address in 
which he intended to present this evi- 
dence. The Socialist majority turned on 
him with howls and threats. Haase was 
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forced to stop and then he was denied 
the privilege of continuing. 

Haenisch, another leader of the ma- 
jority, wrote in a conservative paper that 
he stands nearer to the most conservative 
than to Liebknecht and his kind. It was, 
he said, the happiest day of his life when 
he could sing, with overflowing heart, 
Deutschland, Deutschland Uber Alles. 

II. 
The Kautsky-Haase Group. 

A greater danger to the International 
is the Kautsky-Haase group. Oppor- 
tunists first and last, they live on com- 
promise and make their way by keeping 
their ear to the ground. In Germany 
they are known as the "Sumpf," which 
means the swamp. Kautsky is their 
spiritual leader. Long after the war had 
started Kautsky proclaimed that the In- 
ternational is an instrument to be used 
only in time of peace. Having labored 
long to build up the party, his one 
thought was to keep it intact. When 
this old world was bursting, and every- 
thing undergoing a change, he thought 
his party alone could remain unchanged. 

It was not for the purpose of taking 
up the fight against imperialism that 
Kautsky supported "the eighteen." It 
was rather to prevent the radical wing 
from gaining control of the masses. 
With three or four exceptions the eight- 
een members of the Reichstag affirm the 
duty of national defense — as do the ma- 
jority. They hold merely that the con- 
ditions which make it a duty do not exist 
at present. This appears clearly from 
the statement which they submitted when 
they refused to support the war budget. 
They said, in effect, that since Germany 
is not threatened, since German armies 
stand in the enemies' territory, it is the 
duty of the government to open peace 
negotiations. Liebknecht and Riihle 
signed this declaration, because they 
wanted to encourage the others to take 
a first step in opposition to the govern- 
ment. They took occasion, however, to 
point out the inconsistency of consider- 
ing any country safe as long as capitalist 
armies exist and the foolishness of this 
position became evident the moment the 
French Socialists took it under considera- 
tion. According to the principle in- 
volved the French Socialists are bound 



to support their government until French 
armies are on German soil. If this prin- 
ciple were accepted by the International 
there would have to be a change of policy 
with every shift of the fortunes of war. 
Kautsky and his group have not .yet 
learned that all war taxes are bad taxes. 
There is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among members of the majority group. 
Many of them would rather follow Haase 
than Scheidemann. And it is quite pos- 
sible that a combination will be formed 
in the near future. Then the great, har- 
monious Social Democratic -Party of 
Germany, with its millions of followers, 
will again be the model of other national 
organizations. Conventions will be held, 
Ledebour will make speeches, resolutions 
will be passed, Kautsky will write more 
than ever, and the rank and file will pay 
dues. This is the program of the Kaut- 
sky-Haase group, the "Sumpf." 

III. 
The Militant Minority 

We do not find members of this group 
on the benches of the Reichstag nor in 
well paid positions in labor unions or 
co-operative societies. They are behind 
the bars of jails up and down the coun- 
try. The prosecuting attorney of his 
Majesty the Kaiser is their recording- 
secretary. He keeps the roll of member- 
ship free of charge. In the Reichstag 
they are represented by Riihle and Lieb- 
knecht — or were until Liebknecht was 
imprisoned. Clara Zetkin and Rosa 
Luxemburg have served their terms, 
Franz Mehring and Dr. Meier have had 
close calls. These are the best known 
members of the group. 

These militants have very few papers, 
but they print and distribute millions of 
leaflets against the war. Some of these 
reach the front. Posters bearing the 
words, "We are hungry ; we want peace !" 
are put up in public places. Many have 
been imprisoned for carrying on such 
work. These comrades, even tho they 
have paid dues for years, have not re- 
ceived the customary legal assistance 
from the party. 

For this, as well as for more important 
reasons, there must be a split in the 
party. What could be more ridiculous 
than to condemn the majority and at 
the same time to support an organization 
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which they are using in the interests of 
war and patriotism? It is high time to 
dissolve partnership with those who 
have denied all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Socialism. We have paid long 
enough for things which we do not want. 
We must build up a new party. The 
essential thing is quality, not quantity. 
We need the right spirit rather than 
great numbers. The little Socialist party 
of Servia gave a better account of itself 
than the great Social Democracy of Ger- 
many. The Italian party had just got 
rid of its reformists and in the face of 
the war it has stood up for Socialism and 
internationalism better than any other 
party in any warring nation. 



With the Italians and Servians, with 
the Socialist parties of the United States 
and other neutral countries, with all the 
sections of England, France and Russia, 
and with the German minority we must 
found a new international. Kautsky and 
his followers do not see the necessity for 
such an organization. But surely those 
who believe that one's first duty is to the 
nation, and that the International is to be 
used only in tme of peace, cannot take 
part in the formation of an effectual or- 
ganization of the international working- 
class. It is the militant minority — the 
Liebknecht group — that will make it 
possible to have a German section in the 
new International. 



MASS ACTION THE ANSWER 

Imperialism, War and Socialism 
By HERMAN GORTER 



[Editorial Note.— This article is made up of 
short passages from a pamphlet in which the war 
and imperialism are discussed from the view- 
point of the Left Wing European Socialists. The 
translator has attempted merely to give the au- 
thor's main point, that our nationalistic Socialism 
is behind the times.] 

The Cause of Failure. 

Because they have been bent on re- 
forms, the Socialist leaders, the working 
people themselves, the whole working 
class movement have become national-, 
istic, imperialistic, chauvinistic. 

The reformists, in conjunction with the 
ignorance of the workers, are respon- 
sible for what has happened. They have 
had their eye on reforms, and reforms are 
to be achieved within the framework of 
the separate nations. So the attention 
of the workers was not directed toward 
the development of imperialism. There- 
fore when the great day came when the 
workers of the world might have faced 
world capitalism the workers were not 

prepared. 

****** 

The Lesson 

One great blessing imperialism may 
bring to us. It may teach us that at 
last the time has come when the masses 
must act for themselves. , 

During the earlier part of the labor 
movement small groups could act thru 



leaders. Against trusts and banks, 
against imperialist governments small 
groups are powerless. A deputy, a com- 
mittee, cannot fight a great syndicate. 
The action of committees and groups 
must be backed up by the masses them- 
selves. There is no other way open to 
the proletariat. 

The Socialist movement is entering its 
third period. The radical was the first. 
The reformist was the second. Now 
comes the third. This last one will serve 
to unite the masses, to form them into 
a body capable of facing bank capital, the 
trust, the imperialist governments. 
****** 

The Future 

The future will be one of ceaseless 
international struggles, of war upon war. 

Capitalism is developing and spread- 
ing itself over the world thru the power 
of nations. 

Internationalized capital is as yet weak 
in comparison with that which is national 
in character. National capitalist inter- 
ests are paramount, and these interests 
are mutually opposed. The only means 
of adjustment among them is war, so 
we shall have war. 

There will be peace movements — just 
as there has been a religion of love dur- 
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ing the long period of individualistic 
struggle and selfishness. But a senti- 
ment in favor of peace will be merely the 
reverse side of a warlike civilization. 

In fact, war is uneconomical from the 
capitalist point of view. The peace advo- 
cates may be the worst enemies of labor 
and the best friends of capital. But they 
will not succeed. Capitalism has its own 
laws, and one of these is the law of 
struggle. 

The New International. 

The war will be followed by a period 
of misery for the European working- 
class. There may be some few little re- 
forms granted to keep the people quiet. 
But these will be merely temporary. 



In the face of this situation new tactics 
are necessary. 

A time of mass-action, perhaps of revo- 
lution, is approaching. 

But national revolutionary activities 
will be only incidental. In the midst of 
misery and death there will arise a new 
militarism, a new preparedness and, 
eventually, another war. For this all 
capitalist, imperialist nations will begin 
to prepare as soon as the present war is 
over. 

If the workers do not wish to become 
a race of slaves they must prepare to face 
the situation with international mass 
action. 

Translated by William E. Bohn. 



THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE 

WAR 

By Palmer Hoke Wright 



TWO years ago, when their Imperial 
Majesties, the kings of Europe, de- 
cided to bathe the highways and by- 
ways in human blood, they uncon- 
sciously gave the American Negro what 
might, for want of a better term, be called 
a "chance." 

Previous to the beginning of the war from 
seven to eight hundred thousand people de- 
serted their European fatherlands to emi- 
gate to the United States. When the war 
began, emigration was shut off. The toilers 
of Europe had to stay home to kill each 
other. Thousands returned to their father- 
lands. This situation left the industrial 
north, the home of big business in the 
United States, without its customary source 
of labor supply. The only remaining hope 
was the Negro of the south. 

Two years ago there were approximately 
1,000,000 Negroes north of Mason and 
Dixon's line, while those in the southern 
states numbered close to 9,000,000. Just 
how many colored people have left the 
south, lured by the glowing tales of big 
salaries and ideal working conditions in the 
north, is difficult to estimate. The best 
available authorities predict that by the end 
of 1917 the number of Negroes in the north 
will be doubled. 



In the north the Negro has had at least 
some semblance of civil and political liberty. 
The race prejudice, of course, exists, and 
the competition of immigrant and native 
white labor has shut him out of the more 
desirable lines of work. But so long as the 
colored race has remained an insignificant 
minority, the Negro has fitted into the gen- 
eral scheme of things, and has been per- 
mitted to gain a livelihood as servant, waiter, 
porter, etc. 

In the south, on the other hand, the Negro 
as a political or civil factor simply does 
not exist. He is denied the right to vote 
and in case of trouble with a white man 
the Negro is certain to be get the worst of 
it. But as a laboring class the colored race 
has the field almost entirely to itself. The 
Negro has no white competition, for there 
has been practically no white immigration 
to the south. Wages, even for skilled Ne- 
gro tradesmen, are low, while those labor- 
ing on the farms and plantations of the 
south are the poorest paid class in the 
United States. 

It is only natural that the prospect of 
higher wages and improved conditions in 
the north should draw Negroes by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The migration is on, 
and there is every reason to believe that it 
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will continue. The Negro will move north- 
ward in ever-increasing numbers. 

Some of the results of this hegira are 
already evident. The lines have been drawn 
more tightly and several northern cities 
have passed ordinances segregating the Ne- 
gro and compelling him to live in the less 
desirable localities. 

The unorganized Negro, used to work- 



ing for small wages, will accept less than 
the white man for the same work, and that 
spells trouble. This tends to increase racial 
opposition and prejudice and disturbance 
will be the natural outcome. 

Thus the Negro, fifty years after emanci- 
pation, is today innocently introducing a new 
and important element in the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor. 



HELP ELECT DEBS 

By Noble C. Wilson, Campaign Manager 



THE campaign in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana is devel- 
oping as rapidly as can be expected. 
We have been devoting all of our 
time to the farmers of this district. We 
have invaded sections that have never be- 
fore heard a Socialist speech or read So- 
cialist literature. Six large counties com- 
pose this district. We are doing well in or- 
ganizing these counties and the farmers 
are very enthusiastic over Comrade Debs. 
Of course, all of this work requires much 
finance. It is all dead expense, for in these 
parts of the district the work of organiza- 
tion has been sadly neglected. We cannot 
expect unorganized sections of this district 
to pay for the meetings that it is necessary 
to hold there. The farmers have been mis- 
understood. They can be reached just as 
well, if not better, than the industrial 
worker. They are more independent than 
the victims of the mills and sweatshops. 
They do not fear a master so much. 

It takes money to conduct a campaign of 
this nature. It is unlike a congressional 
district that is inside of a city. Traveling 
expenses are greater. It takes longer to 
move from place to place. It takes more 
time and money and much harder work to 
distribute literature. We have so many dif- 
ferent kinds of literature. Shop talks and 
literature that would do for industrial cen- 
ters would not appeal to the farmers. We 
must by all means capture the farmer vote 
of this district if we expect to win this 
fight. It is for this work in the unorgan- 
ized sections of the district that we have 
appealed to the comrades of the nation to 
help us financially. 



Many Socialist papers are raising funds 
to send their paper into this district. We 
certainly can have no objection to this, as 
it is possible for them to do much good in 
this campaign, but as a matter of fact about 
the only way we can get any publicity is 
thru the Socialist press, and if the Socialist 
press takes advantage of this opportunity 
to appeal for funds to send its papers into 
this district, without sending in an equal 
amount of ready cash to conduct such a 
campaign, such propaganda would not have 
the desired effect. We need money to wage 
this fight against the old political parties, 
for they are going to draw very heavily 
from their coffers to defeat 'Gene, and it 
.will be nothing less than criminal for us 
not to meet them at every step. It is for 
these reasons that we have asked the com- 
rades of the nation to help us fight this 
battle. We feel that it will either mean na- 
tional defeat or victory if 'Gene is defeated 
or elected. This is a national fight. 'Gene 
will be as much the representative of the 
working class of this nation as he will of 
the Fifth District of Indiana. Many com- 
rades and locals, have responded liberally 
to our call for help in this titanic struggle, 
but we have not realized enough results 
from our call for funds to accomplish what 
we should do. We hope that we will re- 
ceive the undivided support and co-opera- 
tion, both financially and morally, of every 
comrade and local in this country until the 
seventh day of next November, and if we 
get the support that we hope for, Comrade 
Eugene V. Debs will be the next representa- 
tive in Congress of the proletariat of this 
country. 
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A WALKING EXCAVATOR 



A BIG excavating machine, which lit- 
erally walks to its job, is being used 
by the Government on one of the 
great irrigation projects of the 
Southwest, and the advantages of this 
pedestrian accomplishment are set forth 
in an article contributed to The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, July). Says 
this magazine : 

"Most of the machines of this character 
are built to roll over the ground on 
wheels, but its movements are necessarily 
limited, for it dare go only where the 
ground has been carefully prepared for it. 
Unless the path is most favorable, planks 
must be carried ahead and laid for it to 
move over. Otherwise the wheels would 
tear up the road, and such a thing as mak- 
ing a short cut across the country would 
be out of the question, for it would soon 
be hopelessly stalled and its extrication 
only made possible by removing it piece- 
meal. In fact, this is the way in which 
these machines are generally transported 
from one job or another. They are taken 
apart and transported in convenient parts 
and reassembled at the new point in the field 
of operations. 

"This perambulating excavator will 
'walk' along the road without any regard 
to the character of its structure and not 
leave a footprint behind ; and furthermore, 



if the road does not happen to be the 
shortest route, the machine will walk 
across country over soft ground which 
will barely hold a man. If a house, tree, 
or hill happens to be in the way this ma- 
chine will walk around it, covering the 
ground at the rate of twenty-five or thirty 
feet a minute, a very respectable speed for 
such a lumbering sprinter. 

"When the digger is at its regular work 
of excavating it rests on a heavy central 
platform, on which it is revolved, so that 
activities of the bucket may be accurately 
controlled. When it is desired to have 
the machine move, the engine is connect- 
ed with the driving-shaft extending across 
the width of the excavator. On each end 
of this, outside of the house of the oper- 
ator, are mounted two large cams. Direct- 
ly under each of these there is suspended 
a foot. As the shaft revolves, these feet 
are lifted by the chains which are sus- 
pended from a carrying-beam attached to 
the cams and drawn forward and dropt on 
the ground, whereupon the cam comes 
in contact with them and its toothed sur- 
face engages with similar depressions on 
the foot. The whole machine is raised 
and moved forward and gently placed on 
the ground again, the motion suggesting 
nothing more than a deliberate walk. It 
is said that this additional apparatus rep- 
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resents no more weight than the skids, headed in the desired direction, after 
planks, and other paraphernalia made use which it will proceed along its new course 
of in the movement of other excavating as long as desired. When engaged in 
machines when shifting location. trench work, which is of a progressive 
"In this manner the machine will follow character, the machine 'walks' along as 
a straight line. When it is necessary to the work on the trench is completed. This 
change its course * * * the walking is a great advantage in the reclamation 
apparatus is stopt when the combined service, in which these machines are em- 
weight is resting on the revolving plat- ployed by the Government instead of 
form under the center of the machine. By mule teams, which have been eliminated 
making use of the latter the machine is by machinery." 



CORMORANTS 

A Chinese Impression, by Eunice Tietjens 



A BUNCH of "wobblies" read this one ives, spies and spotters are human cormo- 

night in a place called the Dill Pickle, rants, who "grow lousy like their lords." 

on the North Side of Chicago. They de- Read the poem and tell us what you. think : 
cided that all scabs, strikebreakers, detect- 

The boats of your masters are black, 

They are filthy with the slimy filth of ages; like the canals on which they 
j float they give forth an evil smell. 

On soiled perches you sit, swung out on either side over the scummy water — 

you who should be savage and untamed, who should ride on the clean 

breath of the sea and beat your pinions in the strong storms of the sea. 
Yet you are not held. 

Tamely you sit and willingly, ten wretches to a boat, lurching and half asleep. 
Around each throat is a ring of straw, a small ring, so that you may swallow 

only small things, such as your masters desire. 
Presently, when you reach the lake, you will dive. 
At the word of your masters the parted waters will close over you and in 

your earB will be the gurgling of yellow streams. 
Hungrily you will search in the darkened void, swiftly you will pounce on 

the silver shadow 

Then you will rise again, bearing in your beak the struggling prey, 

And your lousy lords, whose rings are upon your throats, will take? from 

you the catch, giving in its place a puny wriggler which can pass the 

gates of straw. 
Such is your servitude. 
Yet willing you sit, lurching and half asleep. 
The boatmen shout (Hie to the other in nasal discords. Lazily you preen your 

great wings, eagle wings, built for the sky; 
And you yawn. . . . 

Faugh! The sight of you sickens me, divers in inland filth! 
You grow lousy like your lords, 
For you have forgotten the sea. 
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George Andreytckine 



CAN the Steel Corporation use the ma- 
chinery of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to crucify, by deportation, a 
heroic young native of Bulgaria whose only 
crime has been to use his brains and courage 
on the side of the iron miners now on strike 
in Minnesota? 

If George Andreytchine, disciple of Tol- 
stoy, Thoreau and William Lloyd Garrison, 
is deported to Bulgaria, he will be shot for 
refusing to enter the army and fight for na- 
tionalist ideas which he long ago repudiated 
when a student in Sofia and Germany. 

Within two weeks Andreytcfcine's case 
will be settled. At the end of that time he 
will be deported to Bulgaria and almost cer- 
tain execution, or forced to leave for South 
America, or turned back to the sheriff of 
Itasca county in Minnesota to stand trial 
for inciting to riot. Andreytchine is anxious 
to go back and fight the case trumped up 
against him on the testimony of the sheriff 
and the local head of the Steel Corpora- 
tion's police. 

The Corporation chief of police testified 
that he never saw Andreytchine commit any 
act of violence, but that on the other hand 
he had prevented a clash between the strik- 
ers and company representatives, and that 
in public meetings he had advised the strik- 
ers to avoid going about in crowds and to 
keep away from the company gunmen. 
Andreytchine admits that he told the 
strikers, at public meetings, to strike back 
if the company guards insisted on attacking 
them without provocation. 

Until the strike began this summer, 
Andreytchine, 22 years old, highly educated, 



and an office employe of the Steel Corpora- 
tion at Hibbing, was a favorite of the 
company officials and their families because 
of his "interesting" views on the rights of 
labor and the sinfulness of force and vio- 
lence. But when he joined the strikers and 
addressed their meetings, he became at once 
a dangerous alien. He was beaten up by a 
company chief of police, arrested by Sheriff 
Gunderson of Itasca county, and held in 
jail for inciting to riot. Then the U. S. 
immigration inspector at Duluth, Brown 
McDonald, was appealed to, and McDonald 
set to work to make a record that would 
procure the young man's deportation. 

In a flippant report to Washington, 
McDonald urged deportation on the ground 
that Andreytchine, "like old Man Tray, is 
in bad company for a pacificist. He is a 
dangerous man because he is smart, has ac- 
quired a knowledge of English within less 
than three years that is remarkable, and a 
vocabulary that many native borns do not 
possess." "Also," adds McDonald, "he is 
sincere." 

Andreytchine has been in this country for 
two and one-half years. In another six 
months he would not be subject to deporta- 
tion. 

Frank P. Walsh, Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, 
and many others have protested against the 
effort of the Steel Corporation to drive 
Andreytchine from the country. It is up 
to the labor movement and all other lovers 
of liberty in America to join in the protest 
against this attempt of the Steel Corpora- 
tion to punish any man daring to revolt. 
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ON THE LID 

By SEYMOUR DEMING 



IT must occur to any one that to suppose 
a standing army of 40,000 men able to 
enforce a class domination over 100,- 
000,000 people is preposterous. It 
would be — except that military force is not 
the only instrument of class domination, nor 
even the most important one — not even in 
countries where one man out of every two 
of military age is a soldier. For, after all, 
soldiers are human beings, and before be- 
coming trustworthy soldiers they must be 
taught to forget that they are human beings. 
The teachers are quite as necessary as the 
soldiers. There are, therefore, other in- 
struments to enforce class domination which 
are more subtle and correspondingly more 
effective than armed men. These instru- 
ments have been designated by Achille Loria, 
the Italian economist, in terms as clean-cut 
as cameo : 

"Capitalist property presupposes the ex- 
clusion of the toiling masses from the pos- 
session of the soil, and must, therefore, be 
established by violence. It is accordingly 
maintained by virtue of two distinct proc- 
esses. Economic means are requisite, in the 
first place, in order to enforce the continued 
suppression of the free land. . . . But, 



in order to support itself, capitalistic prop- 
erty must furthermore have recourse to a 
series of what we may call connective insti- 
tutions, whose special function it is to guar- 
antee property against all reaction on the 
part of those excluded from the possession 
of the soil. 

"The most important of these so-called 
connective institutions are: morality, law 
and politics. These great social phenomena 
may, accordingly, be regarded as organic 
products of capitalistic property — or prop- 
erty, at least metamorphoses, and adapts 
them to suit its own ends." 

Let a structure of society be as cruel, as 
wasteful of materials, as careless of life as 
it may, yet plenty of estimable and quite 
sincere people can be found to defend it. 
They will be people of refined tastes, culti- 
vated minds, delightful personal characters, 
and often of distinguished talents. They 
will defend and justify the most outrageous 
measures of a governing class with the 
utmost vigor of conviction, the utmost re- 
source of learning, and the utmost depths of 
religious fervor, without once reflecting that, 
at the bottom of their brisk assumptions that 
the existing order is the best, lies the im- 
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ON THE LID 



portant fact that the existing order happens 
to be the best for themselves. 

Thus have the intellectual classes de- 
fended the Roman Empire, the authority of 
the Pope, the Stuart dynasty, the French 
aristocracy, the colonial policy of George 
III., Negro slavery in the South, and mod- 
ern capitalism. That they should do so is 
not strange.' The novelty is when one of 
them achieves the intellectual independence 
not to do so. For the rest, like the cater- 
pillars of society that they are, while the leaf 
supports and feeds them, they quite cater- 
pillaristically suppose themselves to be sup- 
porting and feeding the leaf (the working 
class). 

Let the most iniquitous social structure 
equip them with axminster carpets, six- 
cylinder cars, outward dignities, the appear- 
ance of power, and a life of physical ease, 
at the same time concealing or softening its 
outrages under a haze of distance, and such 
pensioners naturally enough conclude that 
such a system, while not, perhaps, ideal, is 
none the less, on the whole, the best we can 
do for the present; that its ills, while de- 
plorable, are unavoidable; and that efforts 
to mend them, while doubtless inspired by 
only the most generous impulses, are lament- 
ably ill-timed and far more likely to in- 
tensify the very evils they are intended to 
relieve. 

It is, therefore, our duty, you understand, 
as pillars of society, to persuade those less 
contented with their lot that their miseries 
were ordained for their spiritual discipline 
by a benevolent deity, and to represent their 
submission as morality, law, order, good 
citizenship and godliness: and, if that sub- 
mission is withheld, to menace them with the 
rigors of organized violence in this world 
and an eternity of torment in the next. 

Conveniently for this program it happens 
that, for the ignorant, ghostly terrors far 
outweigh the fear of physical punishment. 
What, indeed, is their whole life but a spe- 
cies of physical punishment? Hence this 
invisible authority becomes, in the end, far 
more potent than the physical compulsion 
by which it is designed, if necessary, to be 
enforced. That is, the business of the in- 
tellectual classes is to sit on the lid. 
♦ * * 

"In every great crisis of history," re- 
marked an old, wise man, "the sophisticated, 
the educated people are usually in the 
wrong." Why they are in the wrong by the 



earthly fact of their unrighteous bread-and- 
butter dependency on a usurpation of land 
and tools has amply appeared. How utterly, 
how explicitly, how fantastically wrong they 
are will more amply appear by applying this 
interpretation directly to the events of 1915 
in the United States of America. For with- 
out ever once being consciously subservient 
to the dictates of class interest, without ever 
once being even insincere, it is easy to un- 
derstand how the majority of educated and 
influential people were foredoomed to re- 
spond to a set of influences bound to vitiate 
their opinions and, through them, the 
thought and action of the multitudes whom 
they conceive it to be their divinely ap- 
pointed mission to instruct. 

Directly the war broke out, we all ex- 
claimed : "This is what comes of armament. 
Europe is paying the penalty of its militar- 
ism." A few jingo voices were instantly 
raised to demand armament on this conti- 
nent, but they were pretty sternly repressed 
in the general chorus of thanking our stars 
that we had so few guns and soldiers. Our 
plain common sense had read us too clearly 
the lesson of that spontaneous combustion 
of militarism to make us care to repeat the 
experiment on our own soil. 

Then, gradually, it began to filter through 
the minds of our business and professional 
people that if they hoped to compete suc- 
cessfully with the armed commercialism 
of Europe, they, too, must arm. Most sig- 
nificantly, this took the form of a demand 
for armaments for defense. Defense it is, 
in a double sense : defense of class domina- 
tion at home, and of class prestige abroad. 

But the word militarism had a terrific 
black eye. So we set to work to invent a 
new term. That word is the hybrid, "pre- 
paredness." The supposed distinction is 
that "preparation" would be for war, but 
that "preparedness" is against war. The 
growth of this mis-begotten word is a study 
in mob psychology. Making its appearance 
in small type in November, 1914, it had 
reached the headlines in three months; in 
three months more it was doing duty in 
commercial advertising; and before the year 
was up, it was a popular by-word. The 
difference between militarism and "prepar- 
edness," we told ourselves, was the differ- 
ence between offense and defense — serenely 
oblivious of that having been what every 
nation in Europe had been telling itself for 
the past three decades. 
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Even then the word "preparedness" was 
a difficult gulp for discriminating appetites 
until an event which, startling as it was as a 
catastrophe, was even more startling in its 
revelations of how and why opinion is 
formed in a commercial oligarchy which 
wears the garb of political democracy. 

The Lusitania was torpedoed. To radi- 
cals with the cool intelligence to keep their 
heads when all about them were losing 
theirs, the significant part about the out- 
burst of rage which followed was that the 
people honestly convinced that they were 
angry over the loss of human life were, if 
they had stopped to think, really angry at 
the impudence of a foreign ruling class; 
that is, at an affront to our national 
prestige; which is, again, an affront to 
the prestige of our ruling class ; which is, 
finally, the prestige of the commercial in- 
terests which are the controlling force in 
our government. 

It is not the unjust that shocks us. It is 
the unusual. American lives had been de- 
stroyed, a-plenty, at Lawrence, in West Vir- 
ginia, at Calumet, at Ludlow, at the hands 
of our own citizens, and only a feeble radi- 
cal protest could voice itself in a press which 
is obliged to be commercially subservient in 

order to live. 

* * * 

The Soldier's First Duty. 

Now discontented as the employes of 
commercialism may be with their wage- 
shares of the profits they create, there is an 
excellent reason why this discontent is diffi- 
cult for them to enforce. To begin with, 
the transaction by which they have been 
induced to forsake the independence of plow 
and hoe for the dependency of forge and 
loom has, by this time, become so intricate 
that to the average mind the very source of 
its discontent has become all but impossible 
to trace. Instinctively, then, it bursts into 
open rebellion — the refusal to work. To 
this, commercialism, secure in its monopoly 



of the land, now replies coolly : "Very well. 
Go elsewhere. There are thousands eager 
to take your places." Having nowhere else 
to go, and certain to be beaten in a starving 
contest, the machine-tenders resort to force 
to prevent others from taking their vacated 
places. "Scab!" Riot! "Property must be 
protected!" cries commercialism. "Law 
and order must be maintained!" cry the 
white-collared $l,500-a-year people. And 
the state steps in to requite disorganized 
violence with organized violence. Even 
persuasion is brought under the ban of the 
law. The boycott is pronounced illegal. 
The bench declares that "there is no such 
thing as 'peaceful* picketing." And if it 
comes to shooting, commercialism is at the 
state end of the gun. 

Under a despotism the army is large and 
all-powerful — the instrument of organized 
violence is the main instrument of govern- 
ment. As government approaches com- 
plete democracy, the army grows ever 
smaller and tends, as in the United States, 
almost to disappear. That it has not com- 
pletely disappeared in a land bounded on 
two sides by salt water and on two other 
sides by unfortified frontiers is eloquent 
confirmation of the foregoing evidence : that 
the army is primarily the instrument to en- 
force the power of a governing class, and 
only secondarily is the army an instrument 
of defense against a foreign enemy, and 
even then it is needful mainly, if not solely, 
because of the foreign rivalries of the ruling 
class which pretends (or even honestly sup- 
poses) that the military instrument is neces- 
sary for protection against foreign invasion. 
The army exists primarily for the protec- 
tion of a class and its class interests. Only 
secondarily, if at all, does it exist for the 
protection of a nation. "A soldier's first 
duty is to obey" — a ruling class. — From 
Doomsday to Kingdom Come, by Seymour 
Deming, published by Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. Price, 50 cents. 



Can the Railroad Unions 

By Fulletroke 



Win? 



THE railroad exploiters are up against 
the biggest problem they have yet 
encountered in the history of rail- 
roading. This problem consists of 
how to preserve private ownership and pri- 



vate management in the face of a general 
tie-up, or strike. The only solution from 
their point of view is in some way to pre- 
vent the action of the railroad workers from 
taking militant methods. How to keep the 
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CAN THE UNIONS, WIN? 



worker on-the-job is the great question now 
troubling the brain of railroad owners and 
the cohorts of public officials, from the Pres- 
ident of the United States down to town 
pound-keeper. 

The railroads have become the very ar- 
teries of modern society, thru which circu- 
late, and must circulate in unbroken streams, 
the food supply of the nation. With these 
arteries stopped, even for a short time, so- 
ciety will give all the evidences of acute 
suffering that come to the individual with 
impeded blood circulation. Legislatures 
and courts may adjourn for the season, 
while churches and theaters close for the 
summer. But the railroads must run with 
neither holiday nor Sabbath, if society is 
to be fed. To stop them for a day would 
bring suffering; to stop them for a week 
would bring a revolution. Should the 400,- 
000 train service workers stop the wheels 
for forty-eight hours, private ownership and 
control of railroads would disappear among 
the cobwebs of forgotten things. 

To be able to hold and own privately 
owned such a social necessity is the great- 
est cinch ever worked in the history of man- 
kind. Railroad salaries equal to the yearly 
income of from one to ten million dollars 
fall into the laps of high officials, for per- 
forming the very pleasant duties of riding 
in a private car to Palm Beach in the winter 
and to the mountain and seaside resorts of 
the North and East in summer. 

Freight of undesirable independents is de- 
layed in transit, while trust controlled prod- 
ucts are hurried to market, a banner way 
of ridding trusts from competition. Local 
shipments are delayed when sent by freight 
to compel the local trader to patronize ex- 
press companies. Even tho the charges for 
service are not limited by the sky, if local 
traders want their goods, shipments must 
be made by express. Pockets of every one 
that has a dollar are picked by juggling 
stocks. All these privileges go with the pri- 
vate ownership of our great transportation 
systems. It is not, therefore, with tranquil 
minds that the owners view rebellious 
workers. 

The hours of labor upon all roads have 
been a scandal since the first great rush of 



modern business in the early eighties. Long 
were they continued without legal limit. 
When at last legislation placed a maximum 
at sixteen hours, without a single exception 
the roads interpreted the law as a sixteen- 
hour minimum. Protests from the unions 
were considered as a joke and the hours of 
service have remained as close to the limit 
as possible without making every work day 
a violation of the law. After trying many 
expediencies the railroad unions have united 
upon a method of settling this vexing ques- 
tion : time and a half for all overtime, with 
the eight-hour day. The unions are militant 
upon this question and it can only be set- 
tled when they win the demand. 

The question being considered across the 
table is : whether the demand can be granted, 
or possibly reduced, and whether all their 
old gigantic grafts can be continued without 
breaking the back of the present ownership 
by increasing rates. 

Evolution has been working just as rap- 
idly in railroad unionism as in corporation 
ownership and the machinery of transpor- 
tation. From settling wage questions and 
conditions on each single railroad system by 
a single uniop, to a nation wide settlement 
by all train service unions, working together, 
is a matter of less than ten years. Still they 
are a little behind industrial development, 
but coming fast and near enough so you 
can hear the bell ring. The train service 
unions had not formulated the present de- 
mand before there arose from the ranks, 
like the roar of the cataract, the cry to take 
them all in. Today the believers and work- 
ers for one big union are numbered by 
thousands. 

The eight-hour day in train service is al- 
ready won. I am not claiming that some 
trick will not be pulled off to delay the 
opening day. But the agitation is on in a 
form where delay will only intensify the 
situation. Magnates and politicians are 
equally helpless when it comes to switching 
the movement against a bunting post and 
no one in public life wishes to figure as 
the post. Again, organization will have 
won, and while these 400,000 men yet re- 
quire an ideal, still, with a body of that 
size, the eight-hour day had to be seen first. 
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THE DEBS CAMPAIGN 



BY MIGNONETTE VERMILLION 



AMASS District Convention of So- 
cialists was held in Terre Haute early 
in February for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a candidate for Congress. It 
seemed that every delegate had come to this 
convention with his mind fixed on one and 
the same person. Altho he had previously 
expressed his intention of taking a much 
needed and well-earned rest, Comrade Debs 
was the choice of the whole body of dele- 
gates. 

Three weeks later we had the rare pleas- 
ure of listening to him address the next con- 
vention. In this speech he thanked us for 
the honor of his nomination and pointed 
out with his matchless clearness the dignity, 
value and necessity of the work of each 
comrade of the rank and file. 

From this time on each comrade felt a 
new hope and impulse to do and to dare, 
for we all realized that our chance of elect- 
ing Comrade Debs here in this District for 
several reasons very much greater than in 
many another case. 

The political history of Terre Haute is 
the history of a city the rights of whose 
people have been sold out by first one polit- 
ical clique and then another, always in the 
interest of some corporation whose creatures 
these cliques have been. In the early 
days the "McKeen crowd," a conservative 
bunch of real estate dealers, Republican, was 
at the helm. This rule was followed by 
Democratic domination. For twenty-five 
years, with John E. Lamb, a traction com- 
pany corporation lawyer, as ringleader, this 
faction held absolutely the workings of the 
city government in the hollow of their hand. 
Then came the machine which, with Donn 
Roberts at the wheel, pursued such a swift 
and tortuous course in the realm of political 
debauchery as to ditch a whole road of po- 
litical pirates, all good, deserving Demo- 
crats, into the Federal prison at Leaven- 
worth. The story of this period of "Rob- 
ert's Supremacy ," in which popular will was 
continually set at naught in the most fla- 
grant and shameful manner, has reachel al- 
most all parts of the country. Boldly and 



repeatedly elections were stolen by using 
every lawless method known to the frater- 
nity of professional politicians. The many 
good citizens were thoroughly disgusted. A 
"reform" mayor filled the vacancy made by 
the conviction of Donn Roberts, and for a 
time lived up to the expectations of the re- 
form class of Terre Haute citizens. Then 
came the "wide open condition" that has 
previously made and is now making Terre 
Haute (in) famous, and this continues. 
Practically all the people realize that it is 
foolish to place trust in old party candi- 
dates. Under these conditions in Terre 
Haute, a center of corrupt politics in the 
district, we feel that it will be possible in 
this campaign to win a victory. 

Everett Sanders, a young corporation at- 
torney (traction company variety), Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, has opened up 
his campaign in this district. Ralph Moss 
is the Democratic candidate for Congress. 
His chief distinction is that he has been able 
to grow fast to a seat in Congress for the 
last six years. Neither of these candidates 
make any attempt to meet their constituents 
in frank discussion of the vital questions 
that confront us. In striking contrast to 
these men, who have neither inspiration nor 
message, stands serenely the man who has 
for years voluntarily been at the battlefront 
against the enemy of the working class. 
Scarred, perhaps, a little from former con- 
flicts, but with the fire of unconquerable 
purpose in his heart, with the hope of ulti- 
mate victory for the oppressed toilers, he 
has entered into this campaign with the ear- 
nestness that has characterized his whole 
life. No one instance can be found of his 
swerving from this path of action. Because 
of his splendid loyalty comrade Debs is the 
one man upon whom all factions of the 
working class can unite. Because of his 
genuine manhood he commands the respect 
and admiration of all others. For these rea- 
sons, this *is the critical time and this dis- 
trict is the crucial point of leverage for So- 
cialist party activity. All political parties 
realize trf^importance of our campaign here 
in the Fifth District. 

Noble C. Wilson was elected district cam- 
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THE DEBS CAMPAIGN 



paign manager, assisted by a district cam- 
paign committee, composed of one member 
from each county in the district and a treas- 
urer. Headquarters were established at 326 
Rose Dispensary Building. 

Debs committees are being formed to do 
special work. The "Manager System" in 
the counties, cities, wards and precincts has 
been established. 

Speakers have been selected with care as 
to ability to both create and develop senti- 
ment and to crystallize it into working 
order. 

Comrade J. H. Hollingsworth has paid 
much attention to the rural districts in hold- 
ing series of school-house meetings. 

George R. Kirkpatrick has just completed 
a thorough and extensive tour of the dis- 
trict, making as many as thirteen speeches 
in one day. In every place where his meet- 
ings were advertised, great crowds gathered 
to hear him. 



H. Scott Bennett, lately of Australia and 
former member of the Australian Parlia- 
ment, is also in the district. He is a very 
convincing and effective speaker and has 
done good work here. 

Maynard Shipley, ex-editor of the North- 
West Worker, is coming the 15th of August 
to aid in the campaign ; also Cornelius Le- 
hane. 

The campaign work grows more intense 
day by day. Many stories of human inter- 
est come in from all parts of the world. 
Much valuable assistance has been received 
moral and financial, and much more is re- 
quired to do the work of electing Comrade 
Debs. The old parties are willing to spend 
great sums of money in this district to de- 
feat him, for they see that his election will 
instill new hope and life into the Socialist 
movemetit at home and abroad and will be 
the greatest conceivable victory for the 
working class. 
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EDITORIAL 

Debs, Hughes and Confiscation 



EVERYBODY believes in confiscation- 
taking away the goods of the other 
fellow. The only difference is whether we 
want to take back the stolen goods of the 
financial pirates, or whether we desire to 
confiscate the products of the workers. 

The capitalist class believes that it ought 
to be the law of every civilized country that 
it is right for the banker or the grain specu- 
lator to take a part of the wheat, or oats, 
or corn crop which the farmers have 
planted and harvested, and to take the com- 
modities made by the workers in factories, 
mills and mines. They believe, way down 
in their pocketbooks, that this system is 
right and just and beneficial — just because 
it is profitable to themselves. They advo- 
cate laws that mean more and more of this 
sort of confiscation of the products of the 
workers. 

President Wilson believes that it is per- 
fectly fair and right to confiscate a small 
part of the wealth which the capitalist class 
has confiscated from the wage workers and 
the farmers. But he calls it the income tax. 

Mr. Hughes, the Republican nominee for 
president, believes that the highest mark of 
efficiency an executive may achieve is to so 
frame the laws that the great capitalists 
may increase the degree of their confisca- 
tion of the products of the working class. 
You cannot recall when he ever advocated 
any legislation that could by any means 
decrease the profits of Wall street. Be- 
cause a man possesses large capital, or many 
acres of land, or priceless mines, or oil 
wells, Mr. Hughes believes that this king 
can do no wrong. Anything that adds to 
his.profits, he believes, is just and good. 

But Mr. Hughes opposes the tax on the 
incomes of the wealthy non-producers, the 
confiscation of a part of the loot they have 
taken from the workers, with which to con- 
duct the affairs of this government. He be- 



lieves in the confiscation of the poor by the 
rich. 

When the Danbury hatters went out on 
strike against their employers the manu- 
facturers appealed to the courts. They de- 
clared they had lost profits thru the strike 
and that the workingmen in this union 
formed a trust, which operated to the re- 
straint of trade. The employers asked dam- 
ages. And Mr. Hughes, as justice of the 
Supreme Court, voted to confiscate the small 
homes and pitiful savings of these union 
men to pay these damages to the big manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Debs and other socialists believe in 
taking back all the instruments of produc- 
tion which have been stolen from the work- 
ing class. We intend to take back the 
wealth that has been confiscated from us 
and to make an end of the exploitation of 
the producers by the capitalist class. 

The life of Comrade Debs has been one 
long struggle to awaken the productive 
workers of this country so that they will 
organize to demand for themselves : 

Free access to the land ; 

Opportunity to labor, in factory, mine 
and mill ; 

The value of their products for the work- 
ing class. 

In short, to demand nothing less than So- 
cialism — the social ownership of the instru- 
ments of production and distribution by the 
working class. 

Every workingman and woman in In- 
diana ought to work to elect 'Gene Debs to 
Congress this fall, not, we believe, because, 
single-handed, he will be able to slay all 
the dragons of exploitation, but because he 
will die on his feet voicing our needs and 
our desires! 

He will be the Watch Dog of the work- 
ing class. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 



BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



Boolall|It During the first days of Aug- 

inUrnationAi ust there met at the Hague 
confer*™* the first official international 
party conference held since the war. The 
two Zimmerwald conferences were en- 
tirely unofficial. That is, they were not 
called by the International Bureau and 
most of their members had no credentials. 
The Hague conference was called by the 
Bureau and its members were regularly 
accredited. The American representa- 
tive was Algernon Lee, one of our two in- 
ternational secretaries. Only neutral 
countries were represented. Besides the 
United States the countries having mem- 
bers present were: Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Argentine. Socialists of 
Norway, Spain, Switzerland and Rou- 
mania had chosen delegates, but it was im- 
possible for them to reach the place of 
meeting. So far as the members repre- 
sented are concerned this conference did 
not exceed the Zimmerwald conferences. 
In the fact that none of the warring na- 
tions was represented it fell below them in 
significance. 

So far as its results are concerned it 
does not come up to the standard set by 
the unofficial meetings. At the time of go- 
ing to press our best information on the 
subject is contained in a cablegram from 
Comrade Lee, published in the New York 
Call. A good deal of time, apparently, 
was given to the discussion of free trade. 
This subject gained what importance it 
had from the plans of the entente allies 
looking toward an economic boycott of 
the central powers. The conference de- 
clared itself for free trade and against the 
boycott. 



The capitalist system was held to be 
responsible for the war and Socialists 
everywhere were urged to continue the 
struggle for parliamentary government. 
The present time was held to be favorable 
to peace negotiations and general princi- 
ples of a peace treaty were suggested. The 
refusal of the Executive Committee to 
call a meeting of the International Bureau 
was applauded. This was a slap at the 
Zimmerwald conferences. The effort now 
going forward to form a new international 
labor federation was denounced. In gen- 
eral everything possible was done to sup- 
port anti-bellum organizations and give 
the impression that if we all maintain the 
peace and do nothing for a while every- 
thing will come right. 

This is all very discouraging. So far 
as Comrade Lee's cablegram goes to show 
nothing was done about the grave ques- 
tions which Socialists everywhere are dis- 
cussing. Let us hope that a full account 
will indicate that the delegates had some 
notion of the seriousness of the situation. 
Once, on a great historic occasion, the 
International failed. It is our business to 
see to it that it does not fail again. We 
cannot get on very far by means of resolu- 
tions or free trade. 

The June conference of the 
allied powers was referred to 
in the July number of The 
Review. It is necessary now to report that 
the English and French governments are 
already at work putting into the form of 
laws the recommendations made. No 
matter how soon peace comes, the entente 
allies will be prepared for it. 

The governments are ready to go to 
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any lengths to cripple German business 
and build up their own. They will recipro- 
cally abolish duties. They will prevent 
Germans from doing business within their 
territories or using raw materials drawn 
from them. They will open cheap trans-, 
portation lines. They will subsidize lines 
of manufacture which cannot withstand 
German competition. They will even go 
into business themselves and produce 
whatever is necessary to the economic 
independence of their nations. 

In their formal statement the members 
of the conference were careful to say that 
all these measures are purely defensive. 
Doubtless this touch was added for the , 
encouragement of British humor. 
A1>< ^, If anyone doubts that the 

worfcinffmen war is really producing new 
* rw# social units he should have 
his attention drawn to the Leeds confer- 
ence. There met at Leeds delegates from 
British, French and Italian labor unions. 
What kind of international organization 
shall we have after the war? The old In- 
ternational Secretariat had headquarters 
at Berlin and Carl Legien was its secre- 
tary. The men who met at Leeds consti- 
tuted a new international organization. 
Headquarters will be at Paris and Jouh- 
aux will be secretary. This, they said, is 
as far as we can go now in the matter 
of international relationship — and if we 
make this organization strong now we 
need never again be dominated by the 
German union leaders. 

As was reported last month, the Amer- 
ican's proposal to hold a labor conference 
at the time and place where the treaty of 
peace is drawn up, was voted down. The 
delegates believed, or said, that this pro- 
posal is premature. They propose that 
the unions wait till peace is in sight and 
then quickly call a congress to formulate 
the demands of labor. This proposal of 
theirs can hardly be taken seriously. No 
one will have the authority to call such a 
conference even if there is time for it to 
assemble. It is apparent that these men 
at Leeds were more concerned about the 
welfare of the allies than about that of 
the working-class. Hatred of the Ger- 
mans is a very poor basis for an inter- 
national federation of labor unions. 
Anti-war L'Humanite publishes a leaf- 

gojwmt let which has been dis- 
™ IBy tributed in large number 
thruout Germany. A typical paragraph 
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Progress: From Savagery Through 

Barbarism to Civilization 



LEWIS H. MORGAN 



One American and only one is recog- 
nized by the universities of Europe as 
one of the world's great scientists. 
That American is LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
the author of this book. He was the 
pioneer writer on the subject His con- 
clusions have been fully sustained by 
later investigators. 

This work contains a full and clear expla- 
nation of many vitally important facts, with- 
out which no intelligent discussion of the 
"Woman Question" is possible. It shows 
that the successive marriage customs that have 
arisen have corresponded to certain definite 
industrial conditions. The author shows that 
it is industrial changes that alter the relations 
of the sexes, and that these changes are still 
going on. He shows the historical reason for 
the "double standard of morals" for men and 
women, over which reformers have wailed in 
vain. And he points the way to a cleaner, 
freer, happier life for women in the future, 
through the triumph of the working class. 
All this is shown indirectly through historical 
facts; the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Cloth, 586 large pages, gold stamping. 
Until lately this book could not be bought 
for less than $4.00. Use coupon below, 
and we will mail the book to YOU for 60c, 
provided you send $1.00 at the iom« 
time for a year's subscription to the 
International Socialist Review. 
Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 



Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago: 

I enclose $1.50 for which please mail a copy of "Ancient Society" and enter my name 
for the International Socialist Review for one year. 



Name Address. 

Postoffice 
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Note— If desired, the Review * ill be sent to another address or we will send a subscription card to be 
filled out later. 
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runs as follows : "After having committed 
the crime of plunging the world into war 
the government has done one thing which 
is still more wicked — it has failed to pro- 
tect its people against famine. And why? 
Because this famine does not touch the 
politicians, the capitalists, the usurers, 
who enrich themselves out of the misery 
of the people. Because if adequate steps 
had been taken from the beginning the 
people would long ago have known the 
seriousness of the situation. The en- 
thusiasm for the war would have evapo- 
rated very quickly. This is why the masses 
have been deceived with tales of victory 
and delivered to the rapacity of the food 
monopolists." In conclusion the working 
people are called upon to arise and de- 
mand peace. 

It is supposed that this leaflet was writ- 
ten and distributed by members of the 
Haase-Bernstein group. 
j^^ Rosa Luxemburg was out of 

gmmiranr jail for a few weeks. It will 

***** be remembered that she was 

imprisoned before the war for denouncing 
abuses in the German army. Even in jail 
she was active. From the beginning she 
has been one of the small minority against 
the war. No information has come to us 
about the cause of her arrest. Presumably 
she plunged immediately into the struggle 
against the government and was taken 
into custody as soon as there was an ex- 
cuse for such action. 



United Action Wins — From far-off Rou- 
mania comes good news, for the trade union 
and Socialist organizations have whipped the 
war jingoes to a standstill. An immense mass 
meeting was held in Bucharest, at which the 
workers and farmers declared against war. 
The jingoes immediately cooled down. 

The Young People's Socialist League of 
Germany is almost unanimous in its opposi- 
tion to the war. It was recently "disbanded" 
by the party officials, but the Yipsels promptly 
held a national conference, started their own 
newspaper and will maintain an organization 
of their own. They have notified the party 
politicians that they can go to hell — or war, 
if they insist on doing so. 

m nrauusMis, mi wanna m he sizmliemiuatie 

_. . . „ Vea Hmm Oeeter 

This i« a German edition of a most important book 
which we had hoped to publish in English curing the 
cummer of 1916. After the oook was in type, the 
luthor felt obliged to insist on suppressing the edition, 
for reasons of his own. He has nsw sent us several 
hundred copies of this edition in the German language, 
published in Amsterdam. Every German -speaking reader 
of the Review should read and circulate it. Price 25 
cents; to our stockholders, 20 cents, postpaid. 
OHARLIS N. KIR II * COMPANY, S4I Cast Ohio St., Chleaae 
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CAN GET HIS 



VfARY E. MARCY has just written, un- 
der this title, the best book of Socialist 
propaganda for fanners that has yet appeared 
in the United States. She talks to the farmer 
about the prices he pays for what he buys 
and the pnees he gets for what he sells, in- 
stead of explaining primitive communism or 
trying to interest him in the troubles of the 
wage- worker. But she discusses prices from 
the Marxian point of view, and shows the 
farmer that the capitalists leave him, on the 
average, just about as good or as poor a living 
as they allow the wage-worker to have. She 
proves that the working farmer without much 
capital can improve his own standard of living 
only by joining the wage- workers in their fight 
against capitalism. All this is told in short 
words and short sentences, printed in large 
type. • Just the book to win the farmer. 
Price MJc; in lots of a dozen or more, 6c, 
postpaid. 

Charles Ha Kerr 6 Company 

341 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 
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Darwin's Descent of Man 

Spencer's First Principles 

Spencer's Data of Ethics 

Spencer's Education 

Tyndall's Fragments of Science 

Proctor's Other Worlds Than 
Ours 

These are large, handsome volumes, uniformly bound in extra cloth 
with gold stamping and gilt tops. As to the contents of the volumes, 
any comment would be superfluous, since these are precisely the books 
that are indispensable to the reader who wishes to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the theory of evolution. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



The Best News of the Month— Strikes are 
all the fashion this summer, and The Review 
reds across the country certainly keep us 
posted — but, we would have to run 500 pages 
a month to give a full account of the splendid 
solidarity being shown by the workers. 

Here are two strike sketches which will 

r make The Review readers feel good all over. 
First scene is Memphis, Tenn., where 600 car 
workers took a day off and won their strike 
within twenty-four hours. But the best part 
of the story comes later on. 

A few weeks ago Bert Commons, an organ- 
izer of the Amalgamated Street Car Workers, 
dropped off in Memphis and got busy with the 
boys. The street car company also got busy 
and hired a bunch of gunmen. One of this 
gang slugged the organizer with a blackjack 
and was fined $5.00 by law and order and 
turned loose. 

Seventeen street car workers were fired for 
being in sympathy with the union, while two 
other car workers were slugged and one killed 
by a gunman, who afterwards confessed. 

At a meeting of street car workers demands 
were drawn up and presented to the company. 

, A walkout followed, and here comes the best 
part of the story. The day the demands were 
sent to the company the steam railroad boys 
got busy and on the same night the switch- 
men of the Belt Line backed in on the power 
house switch and pulled out all the coal cars 
and the next day notified the street car officials 
that they would place no cars until they signed 
up with the street car men. It is unnecessary 

: to add that the demands of the street car 
workers were immediately granted, after which 
the victorious workers held a big parade. 
Here's to the health of the switching crew! 

The other story comes from Niagara Falls, 
where several thousand factory slaves revolted. 
( )ne man was killed and hundreds of shots 
were fired by employees, according to the cap- 
italists' press reports. 

The workers had no organization, and tho 
the representatives of the Detroit I. W. W. and 
the A. F. of L. were on the job they seemed to 
defeat each other's ends. 

The strike that kept the bosses guessing was 
at the plants of the Aluminum Company of 
America. The men simply went home and 
stayed there when their demands were refused. 
It was a funny sight to see the bosses and the 

■ police hiring halls and attempting to coax the 



strikers from their homes in order to induce 
them to come out and parley with the bosses. 
How the first strike ended our correspondent 
does not state, but it seems that a strike a few 
weeks later was won in an hour. 

During the strike period the hod carriers 
formed a union and were able to push up their 
pay from $2.00 to $2.70 and $3.00 for a nine- 
hour day. 

Because of the lack of organization in the 
factories many of the wage advances may be 
lost as soon as things slacken up, but the men 
have had a taste of better things and who can 
say what may not happen in the future? 

From "Down in Georgia" — "I consider the 
Review the greatest magazine in the world for 
the workers, and believe it to be the most pow- 
erful weapon they possess in their fight against 
the exploiters." — Joe R. 

A Croatian Miner — "Dear Comrade: En- 
closed find three more subs, to the Review, 
making thirteen in all I have sent in. It is 
very pleasant to take subs, on this best scien- 
tific monthly. I wish that every reader of the 
Review would use all his efforts to find at least 
ten new subs, till January 1st, as it would mean 
a great step nearer to the socialist victory. I 
am now occupied with organizing work in this 
strike district." — Yours for real Socialism, F. 
M. F. 

In Otis Land — Hundreds of California work- 
ers have been rounded up in San Francisco 
and given the third degree, since the explosion 
during the recent Preparedness Parade. Ac- 
cording to the Oakland World, "Victims are 
roped in and hauled before the police inquisi- 
tion, and without council or friends are dragged 
through a terrible mental torture, kept from 
sleep and often subjected to physical abuse in 
order to get a confession." California is one 
of our progressive states. It is unnecessary 
to add that the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association are working their sleuths over- 
time in trying to secure indictments against 
all prominent labor leaders who are not on 
their pay rolls. 

Going to Scab— A strong, intelligent young 
man came into our office this afternoon and 
said he was going to "scab" on the electrical 
workers. Very naturally we handed him an 
icy stare and told him we hoped he would get 
what was coming to him. And then he told us 
his story. Think it over and see if you can fig- 
ure out whether he is a "scab" or not. This 
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From the Masses 

PENNSYLVANIA COSSACKS 

ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 820 I. W. W. COAL MINERS IN PEACEFUL ASSEMBLAGE, AT OLD 
FORGE, PA., WERE ARRESTED, CLUBBED AND THROWN IN JAIL BY STATE COSSACKS, AIDED 
BY THE SHERIFF OF LACKAWANNA COUNTY AND FIFTY DEPUTIZED THUGS. BAIL HAS BEEN 
FIXED AT $1,405,000. 
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WHY THE RAILS WON 



By MILITANT 



FOR the first time in the history of 
the United States, organized labor 
by threat of physical force action 
has compelled the national congress 
to come across with legislation. This is 
the big outstanding fact of the clash be- 
tween the four railroad brotherhoods and 
thejpailroad companiefs, with their dispute 
brought to the doors of the federal govern- 
ment for settlement. 

Whether the legislation demanded and 
obtained will result in material benefits* 
to Vie railroad workers is yet to be seen*. * 
If the eight hour law enacted by congres^ 
doea not end up with higher wages fol 
the freight trainmen and freight engine^ 
imta-of the United States, then another 
chapter of, fierce railroad history must be 
undergone. It may not go as easy all 
round as it did in August and September 
of 1916. 

Next year the passenger trainmen and 
passenger enginemen of the United States 
have their contracts with the railroads ex- 
piring. The passenger service employes 
are to make fresh contracts in the same 
period of time in which the railroads will 
be on trial as to whether they will" obey 
the eight-hour laws now enacted by con- 
gress: The outlook is that all the solidar- 
ity of ranks and direct simplicity of de- 
mands which distinguished the four'united 
brotherhoods in the summer of 1916, will 
again be tojhe front in 1917. k 



Let no one mistake. The experience 
of August, 1916, went deep into the blood, 
hQne and marrow of the railroad brother- 
hood organizations. Scabs were detected. 
^Tany of that dirty, detested breed known 
as "company men" were caught with the 
£oods, caught with their false faces off, 
identified as fakes in their presumed loy- 
alty to the brotherhoods, and marked for 

* their dependability in possible strikes. 

* The prophecy of Eugene Debs a few 
we^ks before the crisis that the companies 
count on a large percentage of scabs 
among "old and tried loyal employes,", 
and among firemen who have ambitions 
to become engineers, was shown to be a 
true prophecy in those first few days of 
September when the railroad managers 
expected a strike, were ready for a strike, 
and polled their workers and lined up and 
signed up those who would scatx on the 
jobs of strikers. 

If a big rail strike is written in the 
cards and dice of destiny — if a great trans- 
portation tie-up is due at some future 
date next year or the year after, the 
loyal men of the brotherhoods are better 
equipped for it than they would be if the 
August, 1916, crisis has not been passed 
thru. They have the numbers and names of 
the deserters, the victims of the itching palm 
and the celluloid backbone, who can be fig- 
ured as failures and fizzles if a showdown 
struggle is called for. 
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Again let no one mistake. The railroad 
managers were.,ready for a fight. Thou- 
sands of engineers and trainmen were 
called to inside offices and talked to in 
a brotherly and fatherly way and asked 
to stand with the companies if a strike 
came. Recruiting offices for strike-break- 
ers were opened. Big ads were run in 
daily newspapers. The daily papers, for 
years fed with railroad advertising ap- 
propriations and owned by railroad capi- 
talists and railroad banks, splattered their 
pages with stuff intended to poison the 
public mind against the outrageous an- 
archists who are going to block rail trans- 
portation from coast to coast. Yes, the 
rail managers were ready for a long hard 
grapple. Then came President Wilson 
with the declaration that the eight-hour 
workday is sanctioned by the sober judg- 
ment of society and his farewell to the 
railroad presidents, "God forgive you — I 
never can." Then came congress, house 
and senate, passing the eight-hour law. 

In its essence it says that the railroads 
of the United States must from January 
1, 1917, pay their freight train conductors, 
brakemen, engineers and firemen the 
same wages for eight hours that now pre- 
vail for ten hours, and all overtime must 
be on a pro rata basis. The original de- 
mand of the brotherhoods for time and a 
half for overtime was. waived by them in 
their demands on congress. Punitive 
overtime as a principle was thrown oyer- 
board. What was gained was a uniform 
wage raise of about twenty per cent — and 
an increased confidence in the value of 
physical force tactics. The punitive over- 
time principle must come into practice on 
the railroads before the theory of the eight- 
hour day is ever actually in working effect. 

This is recognized well by the aggres- 
sive minority of thinkers and agitators 
in the railroad brotherhoods who were ac- 
tive in bringing about the crisis just 
passed. One way or another must be 
found for the organized railroad workers 
so that the companies will be punished 
with increased wage expense whenever a 
railroad man is worked more than eight 
hours of twenty-four. The next crisis 
comes when the day is at hand for the 
railroads to live up to the wage increase 
provided for by the federal eight-hour 
law. If, by trickery of lawyers and courts, 
the railroad' companies are able to defeat 



the purpose and intent of the eight-hour 
law, all the forces inside the brotherhoods 
which were ready for a nation-wide trans- 
portation tie-up early in September, will 
be again ready for direct action. 

One secret chapter in this rail history 
of the summer of 1916 is yet to be written. 
Some kind of a message was sent by 
President Wilson thru some sort of re- 
liable go-between to the railroad presi- 
dents and capitalists. They knew whether 
or not the president stood ready to seize 
the roads, grant the eight-hour day, and 
run them under government management. 
The mobilized militia of the nation, sworn 
into service on the Mexican border, "was 
available for action in backing whatever 
the president notified the railroad man- 
agers to be his wish. Whatever Wilson's 
stand was in this respect, it was a factor 
in the ensuing settlement. 

In the highbrow philosophies of our 
day is a thing called "pragmatism." It 
means doing what you want to do when 
the nick of time and the proper moment 
has arrived in the process of evolution 
for doing that thing. The freight han- 
dlers at Chicago and other points have 
long wanted to organize. The Big Four 
brotherhoods in their exclusive and aristo- 
cratic craft organizations have never got- 
ten to the point of helping the freight han- 
dlers organize. Their motive has been to 
let the freight handlers take care of them- 
selves. So on the big day when it looked 
like a rail strike was sure to come, the 
organized freight handlers walked out and 
presented demands on a number of roads. 
They won out and established organiza- 
tions on some roads, failing on others. 
They called the bluff of the rail barons 
on arbitration and showed trie country 
that Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 
lington, and other officials are "only noisy 
prattlers on "arbitration." It was shown 
that the railroad managers are awfully 
ready for arbitration, will shed salt tears 
for the beautiful principles of arbitration, 
when a powerful combine like the Big 
Four is making demands, but arbitration 
gets a kick in the rear buttock and goes 
out the door into the alley if it's a weak, 
minor union like the freight handlers', 
which is asking for arbitration. 

The cry for arbitration that went up 
from the capitalists' organizations, from 
newspapers and from pulpits, was a weird 
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THE CHIEFS OF THE FOUR RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, WHO LED THE 
FIGHT FOR SHORTER HOURS 
(From left to right: W. G. Lee. president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; A. B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway Conductors; Warren S. 
SUne, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; and W. S. Carter, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.) 



chorus. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, a Rockefeller-controlled ma- 
chine organized by Harry Wheeler, a Chi- 
cago banker shown in the U. S. Industrial 
Relations Commission-Rockefeller-Ivy Lee. 
correspondence to be a Rockefeller tool, 
was one organization that shed tears 
for arbitration. Various manufacturers' 
bodies who regularly choke off labor 
unions before there is any chance for or- 
ganization, also wept for arbitration. Vic- 
tor Lawson's Daily News in Chicago, 
which four years ago was autocratically 
absolute in its denial of arbitration in the 
pressmen's lockout, in cartoons and edi- 
torials wept for the betrayal of arbitration. 
To some of us with eyes and ears for the 
present and with definite recollections of 
the past, it was all as incoherent as a 
mixed quartet sung by traveling salesmen 
at four o'clock in the morning in wet terri- 
tory after months in a dry state. 

Once more, let no one mistake. The 
magic of arbitration is passing. The bunk 
of arbitration has been argued by mouth- 
pieces whose declarations have gone na- 
tion-wide. Never again can arbitration as 
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a principle for settlement of labor trou- 
bles get the old standing it had a year ago 
or ten years ago. New principles, new 
methods, must come into practice. It has 
been discovered that arbitration is a game 
at which those win who are able to em- 
ploy the slickest talkers and the slickest 
manipulators. The statisticians and argu- 
fiers and deliberators are only so many 
pieces and pawns moved back and forth 
in a puppet show. And the master hands 
and the master money bags behind the 
show are dark forces able to win at ar- 
bitration. 

That the most powerful, commanding, 
conservative, strategically situated labor 
unions in the United States should now 
come to the point where they specifically 
tell the nation that they are forever thru 
with arbitration as a method for settling 
disputes of wages, hours and conditions, 
is probably one of the most significant 
single developments that has come to the 
front in recent years. 

In his rarely keen series of articles in 
the Masses, Max Eastman, on "Towards 
Liberty," says the governmental forms of 
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the future are "a shadow of mystery." That 
is, we don't know where we're going but 
we're on the way. It is true, for instance, 
that the Big Four railroad brotherhoods are 
aristocrats and their doors of membership 
and affiliation are barred to the trackmen, 
shopmen and shovelmen. And the Big Four 
stands aloof from the American Federation 
of Labor. They are by themselves. They 
walk alone. They have special reputa- 
tions and seem to wish freedom from the 
social stigma newspapers and pulpits at- 
tach with discredit to "union labor." En- 
gineers and trainmen hold themselves 
above hod carriers in the social scale, as 
Clarence Darrow pointed out in a speech 
to an intelligent minority of them at a 
meeting in Chicago. One Louisiana en- 
gineer wrote to the Locomotive En- 
gineers' Journal last year suggesting that 
railroad engineers belong not to a craft, 
but a "profession," and something should 
be done to give engineers a standing as 
"professional men" alongside doctors, 
preachers and lawyers. 

And yet, tho there is an aristocratic 
spirit among the railroad brotherhoods, 
there is also no doubt but that their way of 
fighting and their achievement of demands 



is a big push of progress for the whole 
working class. A strict analogy applies 
between the Big Four this summer chal- 
lenging the railroad kings and the Eng- 
lish barons of King John's day. The 
barons were not the working £lass of Eng- 
land. But the barons broke the power 
of the king and made that power a lesser 
thing than it was. And the upshot of 
it was that certain rights of human beings, 
all human persons, came to be more 
clearly defined and upheld. The whole 
English working class by this process of 
aristocrats breaking in on the king's 
power came to have rights of habeas 
corpus and rights of the ballot which they 
did not previously enjoy. Similarly, the 
rights of human beings, all human per- 
sons, to have an eight-hour workday has 
been advanced to a measureable extent this 
year thru the action of the labor aristo- 
crats who got it written into national law 
for the benefit of a select few of the work- 
ing class. 

The Big Four brotherhoods take in only 
eighteen per cent of the total railroad 
workers. The remaining eighty-two per 
cent was not in on the negotiations. Their 
time is to come. 



Kv.-itt: in n.iltimorc American 



THE WILSON WK1ST WATCH 
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Murder m the First Degree 

Q y EUGENE 'V. DEBS 



TRUE bills against four strikers and 
one woman and against Carlo Tres- 
ca and two other leaders of the strik- 
ing iron workers on the Mesabe 
Range in Minnesota charging them with 
murder in the first degree, have been re- 
turned by a Steel Trust grand jury. 

Not one of the accused is guilty. On the 
contrary, they are all absolutely innocent 
of the crime charged against them. 

It is another case of punishing the work- 
ers for the crimes committed against 
them by their masters. 

Let us briefly review the facts in this 
extraordinary strike on the Mesabe Range. 
First let me say that I have several times 
been over that territory and that as far 



back as twenty years ago I spent several 
weeks there organizing the iron workers 
on the range. I am therefore familiar with 
the conditions which are responsible for 
the 20,000 iron workers in and about the 
mines being out on strike. 

These mining properties belong to the 
Steel Trust and in its program of union ex- 
termination the trust wiped out all the 
unions on the range. From that time to this 
a union man has been a criminal there and 
treated accordingly. 

The Steel Trust, having their employes 
absolutely at their mercy, began to grind 
them to the marrow of their bones. Not 
only were wages reduced to the starvation 
point but they were treated in all respects 
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more like cattle and hogs than human 
beings. 

If they dared complain they were dis- 
charged. Spies among them kept them 
under suspicion of each other. Petty bosses 
ruled over them like despots and if they 
would hold their jobs they must be boot- 
licking sycophants and slaves. 

Finally these insulted, outraged peons 
could endure it no fonger and a whirlwind 
of revolt swept them out of the pits and into 
a strike. The Steel Trust lost not a moment 
in attempting to break up the strike and 
drive them back into the pits. George P. 
West, field examiner of the Committee on 
Industrial Relations, tells the story in the 
report of his investigation. It is as revolt- 
ing as Colorado at its worst. Every worker 
in America' ought to read it. 

The sheriff of the county, a subservient 
tool of the trust, at once swore in a thous- 
and gunmen and turned them loose, "armed 
with carbines, revolvers and riot sticks." 
It did not take long for these assassins to 
incite a riot and in that riot two of the 
strikers were killed. A deputy sheriff who 
broke into the home of a striker and pre- 
cipitated a fight was also killed. 

Arrests speedily followed and in every 
instance the victim was a leader of the 
strike or influential in its support. 

Now comes the indictment of the packed 
grand jury of the Steel Trust, charging 
them all with murder in the first degree, and 
there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
trust has them all marked for execution. 

In the face of these facts what is our 
plain and imperative duty? What would 
we expect of our fellow-workers if we had 
been as loyal as they and were now in their 
places ? 



I shall not believe that in this crisis the 
working class will coldly ignore the indict- 
ment of these comrades, the heroic service 
they have rendered, and abandon them to 
their fate. 

Head the report of the Labor Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota and the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations and you 
will see why these men and this woman, 
comrades of ours, have been indicted. 

Just as the mine owners attempted to 
murder Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone 
ten years ago, so now are the same blood- 
thirsty tyrants attempting to repeat their 
infamous crime in Minnesota. 

These comrades, tho as innocent as 
babies, will be murdered by the Steel Trust 
as certain as the coming day unless the 
working class is aroused and stands be- 
tween the brutal trust and its intended 
victims. 

The Steel Trust is itself the arch-crim- 
inal in the case and its clutches are red with 
the blood of the innocent, but no grand jury 
will find an indictment against these multi- 
millionaire murderers. 

It is only the poor who are indicted for 
being the victims of crime and only the rich 
who go free in spite of their guilt. 

Thave said enough. You know the story. 
We are going to stand by our own and see 
that they get a fair trial. Every one of us 
must do our part and contribute our share. 

My blood runs thru my veins a stream 
of fire as I contemplate this impending 
crime against our comrades. 

It shall not be! 

By the Gods, it shall not be ! The bloat- 
ed, beastly Steel Trust pirates shall not 
murder our innocent comrades and fellow- 
workers ! 



Carlo Tresca, Jos. Schmidt and Sam Scarlett, organizers of the I. W. W. 
were indicted by a Grand Jury of St. Louis County at Virginia, Minnesota, 
charged with first degree murder. The same Grand Jury indicted Militza Masan- 
ovitch, her husband, Phillip Masanovitch, Joe Orlanditch, Joe Nicitch, and Joe 
Chernogrotchevitch. The last four named are strikers. All of the prisoners, in- 
cluding the woman with her nine months' old babe, are held in prison without 
bail at Duluth. The date of their trials has not been set. The indictments show 
that the seven men and woman are charged with killing a deputy sheriff by the 
name of Myron. Remember that none of the organizers were at Biwabik at the 
time of the shooting. We are confronted with a cold-blooded frame-up. The 
strikers must have a proper defense, and it is up to you to see that they are not 
railroaded to prison, or to the gallows. 

A general protest must be aroused throughout the entire country. Sunday, 
( )ctober 22nd, 1916, will be a clay of defense meetings to open the jail doors. 
Let every Union and Local arrange a meeting for that date. Have speakers of 
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different nationalities. Tresca, Schmidt and Scarlett have done noble work for 
the strikers and must be set free. John A. Keyes, of Duluth; Victor Power, of 
Hibbing; Leon Whitsell, of California, and Arthur LaSueur, of Ft. Scott, will 
defend these men. Send all funds for the defense to William D. Haywood, 164 
West Washington Street, Chicago, 111. 



CARLO TRESCA WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD 
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POLITICS AND PEOPLE 



Knott, in Dallas News. 
HUGHES: 



«I AM ONE OF YOU" 



FOR every seven men in this country who 
are over 21 years of age and have the 
right to vote at the elections next month, 
there is one man who can't vote. 

Such a statement may not seem serious 
nor indicate any situation of importance, at 
first glance. Put into figures, however, it 
throws a vast flashlight of meaning across 
the workings of the so-called political re- 
public in which we live. 

The number of aliens in this country over 
21 years of age who have taken no steps to 
become citizens jumped amazingly in the 
last ten-year period of which there is rec- 
ord. In 1900 they numbered 900,000. In 
1910 they numbered 2,600,000. 

These are the figures of Senator Dilling- 
ham in a speech in the United States senate. 
The speaker was a member of the immigra- 
tion commission appointed by Congress to 
investigate the extent of illiteracy and the 
number of alien born men ready for citizen- 
ship if they want citizenship. 

Not counting women or children, but 
reckoning only those men who have full 
rights and privileges to take out their first 
citizenship papers, it is -found that they 
number 2,600,000. These are men who 
came here to find relief from the oppres- 
sions and hungers of the old feudal coun- 
tries of Europe. Yet for some reason or 
other they have been so busy making a liv- 



ing or else they have become so disgusted 
with the boasted beauties of American citi- 
zenship that they don't care for it. 

Look at one small item of the findings of 
agents working for the commission of 
which Senator Dillingham was a member. 
They stated with much detailed evidence 
that tfiey came in contact with 86,000 per- 
sons in the iron and steel industry and it 
was found that the average wage of these 
86,000 persons was $326 a year. 

When we recall that at least $800 is the 
minimum wage that will buy the needs of 
life for maintaining physical efficiency for 
an American family, we get a suspicion 
that the reason these millions of newcomers 
to America have not yet taken out their 
citizenship papers is that they are too busy 
hustling for something to eat. Something 
to eat from day to day is their funda- 
mental requirement. That secured and 
they may take time to ask where the 
office of the local election commissioners 
or federal judges is located. 

To solemnly swear to uphold the laws, 
constitution and government of a nation 
which pays an average wage of $326 a year 
to 86,000 steel workers is a matter that has 
not time for thorough consideration in the 
heads of these very, very, very casual 
laborers. 

"What does it mean to have 2,600,000 
men who are aliens, who are liable to come 
into full citizenship immediately?" asks 
Senator Dillingham. "Do you realize that 
this vast volume of male aliens amounts in 
number to one-seventh of all the votes cast 
in the presidential election of 1912? The 
entire presidential vote of California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, in 1912 amounted 
only to 2,280,000." 



HURRAH fojthe Flivver! 
O you Tin Lizzie! 
Gee, but you got 'em guessing. 
Yes, you honking Hennery, you. 

The Ford Motor Company for the fiscal 
year ended July 31 showed net earnings of 
$59,994,118. 

That is to say, just frinstance, to point 
a moral and adorn a tale. 
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The big Tin Lizzie plant in Detroit 
cleaned up nearly sixty million dollars last 
year, all the time paying anybody and ev- 
erybody of the 30,000 workers the minimum 
wage of $5 a day. 

And Henry, the Pacifist. Henry may be 
a hero or a grafter. Nobody cares. What 
tickles all of us is the way he makes all the 
other motor car manufacturers look like 
pikers, cheap skates, and dubs. 

The widespread newspaper attacks on 
the pacifism of Henry Ford were 90 per 
cent attacks on him as a nut who ought to 
know better than break away from the tra- 
ditional policy of buying labor in the cheap- 
est market. 



I IM WADDELL. A terrible name. A 
J terrible job. 

He's the world's greatest strikebreaker, 
Jim Waddell. ' 

He knows the dives and dumps, the al- 
leys and rendezvous where hungry men, 
lost men, desperate and racked men, lousy 
and hopeless men can be found. And there 
among the lousy and hopeless, Jim Wad- 
dell recruits his armies. Then he goes 
forth. He goes to West Virginia and he 
goes to Calumet and this month he went 
to New York. 

Coal miners, iron miners, street car 
motormen and conductors, it makes no dif- 
ference to Jim Waddell what craft or indus- 
try is tied up. When the call comes for 
him to enter the field with his banner lead- 
ing his cohorts of the lousy and hopeless, 
he goes, he gets on the job. He puts guns 
in the hands of the lousy and hopeless. And 
he thrusts criminals and professional slug- 
gers and gunmen, well-fed and well- 
whiskied, into- the ranks of the lousy and 
hopeless. And these, the adepts of vio- 
I lence, the veteran evangels of the gospel 



of physical force, they use arguments and 
they employ booze and shape a temporary 
fighting body out of the lousy and hope- 
less. 

On a private car in a special train, sitting 
as the grand, lone passenger, Jim Waddell 
made the trip from Chicago to New York, 
June 6-7. It, cost $3,000. The steam rail- 
roads gave glad and handsome co-operation 
with the New York trolley roads in order 
to get Jim Waddell, the Joffre of strike- 
breakers, the Hindenberg of scabs, prompt- 
ly and effectively on the job in .a hurry. 



AMERICA is known as a ''melting pot" 
for populations of the earth. Now it 
has a rival. It is France. 

After the great war ends, France will 
have one of the most amazing chop suey 
agglomerations of human blood ever seen 
on the planet. 

The north of France has always held a 
strain of German blood flowing from the 
near German frontiers. What with Ger- 
man soldiers camped for years in northern 
France during the war, there have been 
contacts that will keep many of them on 
French soil after the war. British soldiers 
are in France now by millions. Tens of 
thousands will stay lured by women, cli- 
mate, and what not. Arabs, negroes, Sikhs, 
Gurkhas, after two, three, four years resi- 
dence in France — and with France needing 
armies of labor to rebuild from the ravages 
of war — these will stay in tens of thousands. 
Into southern France during the war have 
poured tides of Spaniards to take the places 
of Frenchmen gone to the battle fronts, and 
many of these Spaniards will stay. 

The chief republic on the continent of 
Europe will have interesting problems and 
developments. It will add new romance to 
its picturesque crimson past. 



WOMEN AS GUN MAKERS 



THE changes in social and industrial 
conditions brought about by the 
great European war are nowhere 
more strikingly exhibited than in a 
recent artical in the Engineer (London) 
from its Swiss correspondent, dated at 
Berne, June 8th, and describing the war 
work of women in the famous Krupp 
shops at Essen, Germany. 



On August 1, 1914, the Krupp works 
gave employment to 36,880 men and 1,241 
women, the latter exclusively in such ca- 
pacities as charwomen or saleswomen or 
assistants in the various shops and other 
establishments supplying the Krupp 
workmen. By April 1st, 1£16, the num- 
ber of women had increased to 13,023, 
mostly in the ammunition departments, 
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and the number of men had increased to 
55,959. By the summer of 1916 it was 
believed that over 14,000 women were 
employed. In 1914, 8,114 of the Krupp 
male employes were called to military 
service, and in 1915 7,500, the total num- 
ber of men and women employed on April 
1 being 68,972. 

This force worked in two shifts of 
twelve hours each, with an hour and a half 
for meals. These long hours of labor, en- 
forced conditions of military necessity, 
and without doubt poor and insufficient 
food have had most serious effect on the 
work people, especially the women, and 
there has been an extraordinary amount 
of sickness. Sickness among the female 
employes in 1915 amounted to 76.60 per 
cent and among the males to 62.31 per 
cent, with an average duration of 15.18 
days for the men and 12.02 days for the 
women, though it must be said that these 
average times were less in 1915 than for 
three previous years. This, however, was 
explained by the fact of the stressed con- 
ditions of living no less than manufactur- 
ing demands from the war office, so that 
usually none went on the sick list until 
absolutely compelled. This is further 
borne out by the mortality figures, which 
were 5.84 per thousand in 1915 for the sick 
fund members, as compared with 4.12 in 
1914. 

Many of the women employes were 
either the widows or wives of soldiers 
serving at the front and having dependent 
children, and their employment was the 
sole source of support of a number of per- 
sons, and in addition to the Krupp works 
women were being generally employed 
in Germany. In some machine shops and 
manufacturing plants as many as 80 per 
cent of the operatives are women. 

The women workers in the Krupp 
works and other ammunition factories 
and machine shops are supplied with spe- 
cial costumes designed to permit the 
greatest freedom of movement and not en- 
danger their lives by catching in the ma- 
chinery. Such dress includes knicker- 
bockers and leggings in a single garment, 
worn with a loose sack coat coming down 
over the hips and worn either open or 
closed, or sleeveless overalls covering 
body and legs, or special upper garments 
for women where special ease of move- 
ment seems to be required for the upper 
part of the body. 



The success of women in industry in 
Germany has led to a movement in favor 
of compulsory government service for 
women analogous to military service for 
men, required of all except those 
physically incapacitated or prevented by 
motherhood. Yet this participation of 
women in industry has been attended by 
disadvantages, for it is claimed that so 
apt have the women proved at their work 
that with small wages their labor has 
been exploited, and many married women 
claim that with the long hours of employ- 
ment, six a. m. to six p. m., and their re- 
lease from labor only towards the late 
evening, after there is virtually nothing 
left in the markets to purchase, they can- 
not make adequate provisions for their 
families. Another complaint is that sol- 
diers' widows are taxed on their pensions 
and thus are in a worse situation than the 
soldiers' wives, to whom an allowance is 
also made. 

Furthermore, considerable disquietude 
is being produced by the employment of 
women in ammunition works and mines 
at small wages, where the corporations 
are reputed to be making vast profits. The 
twenty-six leading German mining com- 
panies showed an aggregate surplus for 
the last quarter of 1915 of 13,868,377 
marks (about $3,500,000) as compared 
with 7,158,823 marks in the first quarter. 
Naturally there has been a scarcity of 
labor, which has been met by the employ- 
ment of women, and also by the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war, of whom there 
are said to be almost a million in Ger- 
many ; but it has been a notable fact that 
labor costs have only increased about 12 
per cent in comparison with a vastly 
greater output and greater profits. 

Excellent performances of women are 
reported also from the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Great Britian and other Euro- 
pean countries and the facts brought out 
by the Engineer's correspondent empha- 
size further the changes in industry and 
also the future changes wrought by the 
war. With women even excelling men 
in the use of automatic machinery, it is 
intensely probable that they will play a 
still more important part in manufactur- 
ing, and a considerable readjustment of 
social conditions must ensue. However 
that may be, it is undeniable that in Eu- 
rope shop and home have experienced a 
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revolution of ideas and methods no less 
than on the battlefield and the high seas. 
The war, which has wrecked the lives 
of many European women, has neverthe- 
less been a great victory for the sex. 
While the men have marched off to the 
firing line the women have calmly filled 
their places in finance, factory and even 
politics and have raised funds for hospitals 
and supplies for the wounded on the side. 
They have met the demands of the war 
with a high courage, set aside the cam- 
paign for the ballot and have displayed a 
remarkable degree of efficiency in their 
new occupations, which has been none 
the less conspicuous because of its quiet- 
ness and calm. 



As a result the men are beginning to be 
worried. Some are already entertaining 
disquieting visions of a time when, the 
war over, the status of the sexes will be 
changed and the men will be dependent 
on the women for support. The Germans 
were the first to recognize the danger of 
woman's success in former masculine mo- 
nopolies of work, and to compile a neat 
list of statistics on the question, which 
is soon to be made public. The other bel- 
ligerents foltowed suit and heated discus- 
sions on the subject are now being held 
in all the capitals of Europe. 

It is really a very difficult problem. The 
women have become used to their eco- 
nomic independence and like it. 



SHORTY'S PHILOSOPHY 

By HARRISON GEORGE 



SHORTY was not actually drunk, at 
least, not yet. 
To get drunk properly requires time, 
and Shorty had just blown into town 
(Cody, Wyoming) from his job on an irri- 
gation project close by. 

Now as he tipped the brown bottle and 
watched that mysterious mixture of joy and 
sorrow gurgle into his glass, he remarked 
that he was "goin' back t' Hingland." 

With that unconscious audacity common 
to the west, the writer butted-in by inquir- 
ing if Shorty intended stimulating the Eu- 
ropean demand of American metals by en- 
listing under the cross of St. George. 

A look of profound disgust came over 
Shorty's tanned visage as he sat the bottle 
down and unburdened his soul in choicest 
English. 

"Wot t' bloody 'ell y' tyke me for? Me 



-s? Nar, not 



fight fer t'em bloody 

Hi." 

"Wy, cully, wen Hi lands on th' docks at 
th' Pool, an' one o' t'em bloody ossifers 
struts up an* pats me on th' back an* says, 
"Well, Shorty, m' lad, Hi suppose yer come 
'ome t' fight fer th' kink." Wot th' 'ell d' 
yer tink Hi'll tell th' bloody booger? 

"Hi'll arsk 'im : Wot did th* kink hever do 
fer Shorty wy Shorty shud fight fer 'im?' 

"Strike me Prussian blue." 

"Did th' kink hever sy, 'Shorty, come 'ave 
a drink? Nar.' 

"Did th' king hever sy, 'Shortly, m' lad, 
come 'ave a good feed ? Nar.' 

"Then Gor blime, wy th' 'ell shud % Shorty 
fight fer th' kink?" 

After which bit of logic, needless to say, 
we had another one. 
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KINGS, QUEENS AND HISTORY 



By GRACE FORD 



I REMEMBER reading Dickens' 
Child's History of England when I 
was ten years old. For a long time it 
gave me my ideas of what history is. 
When anybody said anything to me about 
the history of England, I would think 
about Mary, beautiful Queen of Scots, 
with the long golden hair, who was be- 
headed because somebody was afraid she 
would seize the throne of England. 

A picture would come to my mind of 
bold Queen Elizabeth, who executed so 
many of her Catholic subjects, or Bloody 
Mary, who waged relentless war on Eng- 
list Protestants. Then there came Henry 
the VIII, who had so many wives and 
was excommunicated by the Pope and 
who later founded the Church of England, 
and Oliver Cromwell and the War of the 
Roses. It seemed to me that every little 
while a Pretender would raise an army 
and kill off the King and then the Pre- 
tender would sit upon the throne, until 
the Pryice grew up, or the Prince's party 
grew strong and then there would be more 
wars and more killings, and sometimes 
somebody else would seize the throne. 

All this was my idea of history — the do- 
ing of Kings, Princes and Queens. And, 
as a matter of fact, this is still the pre- 
vailing idea of history. People imagine 
that the various Kings and Queens, their 
wars and their intrigues, or the presidents 
and the political parties which elect them, 
make N what constitutes history. Writers 
still write about Great People, who are 



usually little more than figure-heads, and 
tell us what these Great Men do and we 
believe this is history. Only in recent 
years have historians begun to tell us 
anything about the great mass of the peo- 
ple and the kind of lives they lead and 
how they produce and secure the neces- 
sities of life. 

And the production of food, clothing 
and shelter and the methods by which 
they are produced and the changes in 
these methods are the underlying roots of 
all history. And the changes in the meth- 
ods of production are made by the 
machines. 

First of all, farm machinery liberated 
the young men from the soil, while ma- 
chinery for spinning and weaving drew 
them toward the rising factory in the ris- 
ing cities. Only a few years ago nearly 
everybody in America lived "in the coun- 
try." Now over three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation of the United States live in towns 
or cities. 

Our grandparents left the farms because 
farm machinery made their labor no 
longer necessary to run the farm. Some 
of them got work in the new factories — 
until, a few years later, improved ma- 
chinery cut down the number of men and 
women employed in the factories. Then 
some of them and their sons built more 
railroads and went to work in shops and 
mills, and new factories. 

And «o it went on. First there would 
be a new industry with crude hand-meth- 
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ods of production ; then machinery would 
be invented and gain general use and men 
and women would be thrown out of work. 
Other new industries would spring up and 
these men and women would secure jobs 
in the new factories or mills until new 

f machinery would cut down the labor force 
necessary to produce in those factories or 
mills. 

And by and by, with improved methods 
of production and the use of greater and 
greater machinery, the owners of the fac- 
tories and mills found themselves requir- 
ing fewer and fewer men and women. 
They discovered that sometimes one man, 
using modern machinery, could produce 
as much as ten men could make by hand. 
It became unnecessary for all the people 
to work all the time, and some of them 
were thrown into the Army of the Un- 
employed. 

Within a few years, almost within the 
memory of our fathers, all these great 
historical changes have occurred. Rail- 
roads have spanned continents, great sys- 
tems of ocean liners have been organized 
and new machinery and new methods 
have appeared in every department of in- 
dustrial life. This has changed the lives 
of all the American people. 

The machine sent men from the farms 
instead of toward them. It cut down the 
human labor it took to make things and 
threw millions of men and women into 
the ranks of the unemployed. It per- 
mitted a vast army of parasites to spring 

» up on the backs of the toilers, parasites 
who live off the products of the work- 
ers : lawyers, doctors, brokers, merchants, 
bankers, judges, soldiers, policemen, etc. 
Machine production makes it possible f6r 
one-fifth of the people in any civilized 
country today to support the entire five- 
fifths. 

And during these changes a never-end- 
ing, gigantic quarrel has been going on 
between the workers who make things and 
the employers who take these things. 

We workers have been trying to get 
more of the value we make and our em- 

' ployers have been trying to appropriate 
more of that value. We have voted the 
Socialist ticket, organized strikes, prac- 
ticed sabotage^ tried to get other jobs — 
all in our efforts to get more of the value 
of the things we make. The capitalist 
class has used the law, the army, the scab, 



the lock-out to force us to accept less of the 
value we create. 

Even with hundreds of thousands of 
men and women out of employment, the 
capitalist class finds that it has more of 
the workers' products on its hands than 
it can sell. It has found itself with more 
capital on hand than it can invest in the 
United States at a monopoly rate of profit, 
which it has been receiving on its pri- 
vately owned monopolies in this country. 

And the French and English and Bel- 
gian and German capitalist classes have 
found themselves in the same situation. 
Everywhere the capitalists hire the work- 
ers for wages and keep the products of 
the workers. And the products of the 
workers are several times the value of 
the wages paid. If all the wage workers 
receive, say $4, for making commodities, 
shoes, clothes, furniture, worth $16, it is 
obvious, that they cannot buy back the 
things they have made. They don't get 
enough money. 

Even with millions of useless workers 
employed by the capitalist class, in the 
sphere of the circulation of commodities, 
and the millions of doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, and men and women working 
on the press, magazines, in the field of 
advertising, etc., the entire working class 
— useless, as well as useful workers — does 
not receive enough in wages and salaries 
to enable it to buy back the things the 
productive workers have made and which 
the productive workers need. 

So the capitalist class wants new, half- 
civilized colonies in which to sell these 
products. The capitalist class wants new 
fields in which to invest its billions of 
dollars of profits made from the labor of 
the working class. 

The purchasing power of the working 
people of Germany, England, France, Bel- 
gium and America is not big enough to 
enable them to buy their own products. 
Modern machinery has made the labor of 
millions of workers unnecessary in these 
countries. Excluding the youths and in- 
capables, less than half the remaining popu- 
lation is capable of supporting the whole 
nation today on a war basis. 

This is what modern machine produc- 
tion has done. It has made possible the 
accumlation of vast wealth, or great capi- 
tal which the capitalists want to invest 
abroad. It has given the civilized nations 
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a great army of unemployed at home which 
can be used to back up capitalist aggres- 
sion. And so imperialism is bound to in- 
crease in all the "forward" nations. 

For the interests of big capital dominate 
all our social institutions, permeate all 
our thought, control our press, our clergy, 
our colleges. Capitalist desires form the 
newspaper headlines. From parasitic 
jouralist brains come one fake drama after 
another, plot and counter-plot, to inflame 
the working class into a patriotic fervor 
that will make them join the army or 
navy, will excite the people into thinking 
they want what a powerful group of capi- 
talists alone really desires. 

And so — because modern machinery has 
permitted the owners of the tools of pro- 
duction to .grow rich at the expense of 
the working class, has thrown millions of 
men out of work, has bred the desire in 
the owning class for further conquest, 
new fields for exploitation — we* have a 
war-mad Europe today; we have a war- 
mad capitalist class at home. 

Men have not learned to use their brains 
very extensively, have they? The human 
animal was poorly equipped originally, 
except for his wonderfully fine and re- 
sponsive nervous system. He had neither 
the teeth of the lion, the speed of the 
sabre tooth, the weight and strength of 
the mastodon. With his bare hands he built 
up his first shelter, his first crude tools, 
builded his first fire. He conquered the wil- 
derness and subdued all the other, many 
of them stronger, animals; made himself 
Man upon this earth. 

With new security, he increased in 
numbers, learned to till the soil, building 
ever more perfect tools wherewith to feed 
and clothe, to shelter and protect him- 
self. Today he has reached the point 
where the terrors of .early man are for- 
ever abolished. Man has conquered the 
desert, has drained the swamp, has 
crossed rivers, built canals. Man and the 



modern machine have forever banished the' 
necessity of want and hunger. 

If every strong man and woman, using 
the land and modern tools of production, 
worked only three hours a day, they could 
produce more than enough to feed and 
clothe and house the. whole world. There 
is no longer any need of excessive toil. \ \ 

But as long as the working class grants, 
the right of a few privileged individuals 
to own the tools and instruments of pro- 
duction — the land, the mines, railroads, 
factories, shops and mills — just so long 
will these workers labor for wages, for a 
part of the value they create. Just so long f J 
will the owning class appropriate to them- | 
selves all the workers have produced. • 

Every day is going to make the fight- 
ing harder for us — because every day 
brings new labor-displacing machinery 
that throws more and more men" and 
women into the ranks of the non-pro- 
ducers. Capital is going to try to use 
these non-producers to wage their wars 
of foreign conquest — for new fields for ex- 
ploitation — and a military class can al- 
ways be used to crush every revolt on the 
part of the workers at home. 

So now is the time for every working- 
man and woman to hunt up every Social- 
ist and industrial unionist — every other 
working man in his district — and organize 
into a fighting unit. Get up debates, 
speeches and lectures; organize study 
clubs and get every Henry Dubb into line 
so that he will know what we are fighting 
for, and how to fight. 

We cannot make a revolution; but the 
day is coming, perhaps sooner than some 
of us believe, when the working class is 
going to be forced to rebel, is going to 
fight with its back against a wall. That 
will be our great opportunity. If we do 
our work well now, we shall have enough 
informed, educated workingmen and women 
to swing the acts of the working class into 
revolution! 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE GIRLS ON THEIR WAY HOME 



THE NEW YORK STREET CAR STRIKE 



NEW YORK, the tremendous city of 
five million inhabitants, has become 
the JPrize Ring in which is being 
fought one of the most colossal 
battles ever waged in this country between 
Capital and Labor. A general strike on the 
subway, "L" roads and street car lines of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
was declared on September 7th, in spite of 
the truce signed by the company and the 
men on August 7th. It developed that the 
company merely signed to gain time to or- 
ganize to break the new union which has 
sprung up so amazingly within the past few 
weeks. 

When it felt that it was in a position to 
defeat the carmen, the Interborough began 
to circulate the "master and servant" con- 
tracts the purpose of which was to destroy 



any benefit that might accrue thru belong- 
ing to the union. Union men on the Inter- 
borough who refused to sign were imme- 
diately discharged and at a rousing mass 
meeting held by the union men on the even- 
ing of the seventh, the crowd declared en- 
thusiastically for a general strike to en- 
force the right of the street car men to 
organize into a union. 

Almost from the beginning of the strike, 
the struggle began to take on a political, or 
class character. The Central Federated 
Union, combining all the powerful labor 
unions of the city voted to stand by the 
strikers to the last man and the last dollar. 
Longshoremen, firemen, engineers and boat- 
men were among the first to rally to aid 
the men battling on the street car lines. 

Instead of sending up the usual howl 
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( 



for a safe and scheduled car service, Big that Capital intends to "go to the mat" with i 
Business felt that the time to strike a death union labor in Manhattan right now. j 

blow to unionism in New York city, and of- 
fered Mr. Shonts, president of the trac- 
tion interests, from twenty to thirty per 
cent of their forces if he needed them to 
break the strike. Hundreds of strike break- 
ers, at high wages, were rushed to New 
York, while Waddell, the Private Car King 
of strike-breaking bosses, raced across the 
continent in his own special, at a cost of 
$3,000 to help crush the revolt of the car 
slaves. 

James L. Quakenbush, attorney for the 
System, declared there were a lot of Col- 
umbia college students who wanted jobs as 
ticket sellers and choppers. 

400,000 trade unionists in New York 
City are threatening to walk out in a sym- 
pathetic strike to aid the street car men 
win their demands and President Shonts, 
Big Boss of the Interborough, declares 



.„™ «.~w. ... -™.™..™. -ight .._„. 

As the Review goes to press it is still * 
too early to know just how far either side^ 
will be willing to go to win this fight. The ; 
unions have not yet declared for the sym-^ 
pathetic strike. But if these men do go out, ., 
it will mean a great step forward for labor J 
solidarity all over the country. ^ 

Don't forget that the street car struggle 
is assuming the proportions of a political 
(or class) struggle: The trade unions are - 
talking of making it a real one, and Nov- 
ember first may yet see New York City in 
the throes of a momentous class war. J 

Later: We are just in receipt of news *, 
that 20,000 longshoremen and boatmen have , 
gone out on strike in sympathy with the car 
men and that 25,000 machinists have decid- 
ed to go out. Union men are predicting that 
if the car men are still out in a week's time,, 
thousands of other unionists will strike to 
help them win a victory. 
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WHAT CAPITALISTS ARE SAYING 



IN the September Forum, George Weiss, 
very evidently writing as the spokes- 
man of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, says, while bemoaning 
the fact that "labor is on the offensive" and 
has made great inroads on capital the past 
year: 

" A large steel company wrote : 'It is not 
so much that the men are expecting and de- 
manding high wages, as that they are not 
inclined to give a reasonable return for 
wages. They will not take orders from 
their superiors and they take many holi- 
days. Laboring men do not seem to take 
advantage of the situation to improve their 
conditions.' Another declares 'not only 
have rates gone up, but the efficiency of 
labor has gone down! A steel maker 
wrote: 'labor has become so independent 
that it is difficult to keep discipline and in- 
stead of attempting to earn more money at 



high rates, the laborers simply reduce the 
amount of work they turn out, etc' " 

Mr. Weiss says that one large manufac- 
turer wrote : "Labor as a whole, certainly 
North of the Mason and Dixon line and 
east of the Mississippi, is suffering from a 
species of insanity. It does not know what 
it wants but it wants more." 

"A shipbuilder sent in a poster used in 
England, which he declared represented a 
condition now prevailing here. It read : 

Don't scab upon the unemployed by work- 
ing hard. Slow work means more jobs. 
More jobs means less unemployment. Less 
competition means high wages, less work, 
more pay. Slow down. Sllozv down. Don't 
be slaves. 

Mr. Weiss has prepared the following 
figures showing a few of the wage in- 
creases. 
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Monthly 

Men Increase 

United States Steel Corporation 500,000 $3,500,000 

3ethlehem Steel Company 24,000 170,000 

Youngstown Steel plants 20,000 150,000 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 6,000 75,000 

Other steel plants 140,000 400,000 

Overland Automobile Company 18,000 1,250,000 

Butte miners and smelters 14,000 189,000 

Anaconda mines 5,000 8,290 

Anthracite coal miners 200,000 1,000,000 

Portland and Coeur d'Alene district mines 3,000 3,000 

West Virginia Coal Mines 20,000 98,000 

Chicago packing houses 25,000 210,000 

Hart, Shaffner & Marx 10,000 70,000 

Allis Chalmers Company 2,000 16,800 

Milwaukee teamsters 600 4,200 

St. Louis brewers 5,000 30,000 

St. Louis machinists 500 5,600 

Ohio Electric Railway Company 1,000 5,000 

Columbus, O., street-car men 700 2,700 

Cincinnati building trades ' 14,000 17,400 

Toledo carpenters 300 210 

Toledo electricians 200 2,072 

Fall River cotton operatives 30,000 250,000 

New Bedford cotton operatives > 25,000 200,000 

American Woolen Company 30,000 125,000 

Providence India Rubber Company 2,500 19,600 

Rhode Island cotton operatives 6,000 30,000 

Philadelphia carmen . 6,200 22,600 

New York carmen 12,000 75,000 

Brooklyn carmen 8,000 60,000 

Cleveland building trades 20,000 291,000 

New York building trades- 150,000 350,000 



Mr. Weiss adds: "Artists, mechanics 
and laboring men have lost tvhat small re- 
sped they had for their employers. * * * 
Manufacturers of America have not stood 
idly by and watched labor make inroads. 
They are working quietly but effectively; 
and when the condition of trade is once 
again normal the retribution coming. will 
precipitate a crisis." 

The Railway Age, in its spasms over 
the passage of the Eight Hour Law by 
Congress, says: 

"While the terrorists, like those of the 
French Revolution, led by a reincarnation 
of Robespierre in the person of the arid, 
loquacious, lean and tearful Garretson, and 
a reincarnation of Marat, in the person of 
the strike-thirsty Carter, stood over Con- 
gress with a stop-watch in one hand and a 
threat of national ruin, starvation and an- 
archy in. the other, that 'august delibera- 
tive body' lashed itself into breathlessness 
and lather by feverish and desperate ef- 
forts to pass the 'eight-hour day' law be- 
. fore the time limit fixed should expire!" 

In an editorial commenting on the re- 
cent demands of labor in the United States, 
the Journal of Commerce says: 



"It is obvious that the rights of labor 
cannot be extended any further. There is 
nothing beyond. The community is now 
anxious to know whether there is any pro- 
tection for it in a labor controversy where 
the employers can yield nothing more with- 
out giving up their capital. State owner- 
ship of public utilities will not obviate the 
serious controversies, as the Colony of 
Victoria and the Republic of France have 
demonstrated, and a Labor Minister in one 
and a Socialist Minister in the other had 
to resort to strong measures against the 
strikers." 

If yiu have been thinking Labor was not 
making any advances in this country read 
over some of these quotations from the 
press of the capitalist Enemy and cheer up. 

And as for the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, we believe that every reader of 
the Review will be able to assure him that 
there is a lot for labor still beyond and that 
the rights of labor can be extended until 
the private capital, the factories, mines, 
mills, shops, etc. shall become the social 
property of the workers, just as soon as 
the workers unite to take these things! 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
FRAME-UP 

By ROBERT MINOR 

(The following telegram was received as we go to press) 

ONE of the bitterest fights in the history of labor is being waged on the 
coast. It is the fight of the bosses against unionism, the fight for the open 
shop. 

For the readers of the International Socialist Review, it is not neces- 
sary to emphasize the real meaning of this struggle. The investigation of the in- 
dustrial commission has proven, with a wealth of statistics, that the open shop 
means the scab shop, the reduction of wages, the lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing, unsanitary conditions, misery and prostitution. 

This is the campaign that the Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco is 
carrying on at the present moment. It has seized on the bomb explosion during 
the preparedness parade as its chief argument in favor of downing the unions. The 
parade itself was to muster the strength of the organized opposition to labor, but 
the workers refused to participate, and the parade proved a complete failure. In- 
stead of the boasted 150,000, only a few business men, followed meekly by their 22,- 
000 unorganized employes, marched through the streets on July 22nd. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce saw its defeat, and forthwith grasped the opportunity to discredit 
labor. 

"This is a good chance for the open shop," a prominent Business man said, on 
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hearing of the bomb explosion that killed ten bystanders. The city at the time was 
overrun by the professional thugs imported for the 'longshoremen's strike, and 
hundreds of warnings had been received by the newspapers and many citizens that 
the parade would be dynamited. But when the arrests were made, it was discov- 
ered that every one of the police "catch" was a prominent labor man, for years act- 
ively connected with the struggle of the workers for better conditions. 

The men charged with responsibility for the bomb explosion are: 

Edward D. Nolan, member of Machinists' union No. 68. Had just returned from 
Baltimore four days before his arrest, where he had been sent as a delegate* from 
his union to the machinists' convention. 

Thomas J. Mooney, member of the Moulders' union and organizer of the street 
car men. 

Warren K. Billings, ex-president of the Boot and Shoe Workers' union; has 
also been a delegate to the labor council from his union. 

Israel "Weinberg, one of the directors of the Jitney Bus union, and Mrs. Rena 
Mooney, wife of Thomas Mooney, a music teacher. 

Not for decades *has such a brazen attempt been made to drive labor, in shame 
for its own supposed crimes, into the rat hole of hopeless disorganization. 

Back of the official prosecution is Big Business of San Francisco, specifically the 
United Railroads, to whom every active labor man is a criminal by virtue of his being 
a union man. They are especially bitter against Tom Mooney, who recently at- 
tempted to organize the platform men of the United Railroads and to call a strike. 
All the other defendants are widely known as of the most loyal and active labor 
element on the coast, and the chief detective in their prosecution is actually an em- 
ploye of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

The situation is critical. The accused men are absolutely innocent of the 
charges against them, but the private detectives are hungry for the $21,000 blood 
money promised for the conviction of the arrested. The district attorney — himself 
a creature of Big Business — is rushing the cases to court, viciously taking advan- 
tage of the excited and prejudiced state of public mind which he has helped to create 
by daily trying the accused in the newspapers and assuring the public that he 
already has "the hemp around the necks" of the four*men and one woman. 

The same district attorney and his assistants have carried on a campaign of 
terrorization against all who had the temerity to try to get attorneys for the 
prisoners. To go to the jail and ask to see the men in the interest of their defense 
was enough to get one's self ordered "To see Mr. Brennan," and "seeing Mr. Bren- 
nan" meant to undergo hours of shouted threats of hanging and such at the hands 
of that bulldog-jawed person. 

A witness who naively thought the authorities were looking for the dyna- 
miter, went to the prosecutor's office with a clear story as an eye-witness. Because 
he would not lay it on one of the union men, he was "thrown out of the office," ac- 
cording to the press. 

This case is going to turn the tide of battle on the coast. For the accused are 
innocent and we can prove it. When we get them out into the sunlight again, and 
we are confident that we can, the sinister efforts at their mobbing by public senti- 
ment will cause a reaction that will mean a long respite from the "suit case dyna- 
mite" charges which are the business man's fashion here. It is the hour of vic- 
tory. We must win. We are-hampered only by a terrible lack of money. 

The first case, that of Warren K. Billings, comes to trial now. Publicity and 
funds are urgently needed. No friend of labor should remain passive in the face of 
this all too evident conspiracy. Act immediately. Give all you can, quickly. Send 
funds to Robert Minor, Treasurer of the International Workers Defense League, 
210 Russ Building, San Francisco. 
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FOOT-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 

THE dominating impulse to find me- 
chanical substitutes for legs and 
feet may doubtless be traced to 
. the cave men, but at a compara- 
tively recent date the inventive and 
erudite Egyptian had made little progress, 
though it is alleged that mingled with 
his hieroglyphic writings were figures 
bearing a faint resemblance to the veloc- 
ipede. Be that as it may, even the lux- 
ury-loving Roman possessed, with all his 
wealth, his marble palaces and famous 
baths, but few mechanical contrivances to 
minister to his comfort. In fact it was 
not until the close of the Middle Ages 
that substitutes for the litter, sedan chair 
and palanquin were sought. The thir- 
teenth century found the wheelbarrow in 
use for the transportation of the sick, and 
it is stated in a recent article that there 
is extant an old print of the sixteenth 
century, showing a man-pushed, wheeled 
contrivance similar to those seen at sea- 
side resorts. 

In 1766 John Vevers had developed a 
horseless carriage which took its motive 
power from the footman. No frosty- 
countenanced dignitary with jrms folded 
and eyes front was this individual. His 
task was a real one for he had to balance 
himself on the more or less precarious 
foothold of two levers and by shifting his 
weight first to one and then to the other, 
impart a reciprocating action which was 
transmitted to the front wheels. The 
rider steered by means of lines, much as 
though he were driving a team. 

The velocipedes of the early nineteenth 
centurv were virtually hobby-horses, 




Drawing by Edna Hood Lissak 

JOHN VEVERS* HORSELESS CARRIAGE, 1766, WAS 

PROPELLED BY THE FOOTMAN, WHO BORE 

HIS WEIGHT ALTERNATELY ON THE LEVER 

PLANKS BENEATH THE VEHICLE. 



Drawing by Edna Hood Lissak 
THE PEDESTRIAN HOBBY HORSE, LONDON, 1818 

mounted on two large wheels, the motive 
power being supplied by pushing against 
the ground with the feet. Dn a day of 
uncertain date the inhabitants of a Swiss 
village were startled by the sight of the 
Baron von Drais of Manheim riding, it 
appeared, to certain destruction at the ter- 
rific speed of six to eight miles an hour 
on one of these contrivances, invented 
by the Baron himself. Tho of crude 
workmanship, it was of better construc- 
tion than many of the devices which had 
preceded. Its movements were guided by 
a handle-bar attached to curiously curved 
forks, and it bore withal a far-off resem- 
blance to a bicycle. 

Many and strange were the devices em- 
ployed during the next decade in the effort 
to find a means of propelling the ma- 
chine with the feet raised from the 
ground, for the crank movement had not 
yet been applied. 

The principle of the multiplying wheel 
had long b.een known and used for various 
purposes, and by the third quarter of the 
century hand-propelled bath-chairs, simi- 
lar to those still in use, were not uncom- 
mon at seaside resorts, but their move- 
ments were slow and not easily directed, 
so they gave place to the hand-pushed 
chairs, first exhibited, it is said, at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. 

Meanwhile the bicycle and tricycle ex- 
perienced no improvement and did not 
come into general favor until 1869, when, 
following the introduction (in 1866) of an 
improved velocipede by Pierre Lallemont, 
of Paris, more than fifty patents were 
recorded at Washington in a single 
month. And now the two and three- 
wheeled velocipedes started upon their re- 
spective careers in earnest, for cycling had 
at last become a fad. — The Edison 
Monthly. 
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CRIME AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 



BY CLARENCE DARROW 



"C 



RIMINALITY and Economic 
Conditions" is a good book.* I 
only wish that lawyers and 
judges would read it and pay 
some attention to it. It was written from 
what might be termed a "Socialistic 
standpoint/' which is the only standpoint, 
broadly speaking, from which crime can 

Y be rationally considered. 

I use the word "crime" knowing that 
it does not mean anything, but because it 
conveys some sort of a vague impression 
as to what you are driving at. This book 
pretty well demonstrates that the word 
"crime" has no meaning. Strictly speak- 
ing, a "crime" is an act which is contrary 

' to the law, committed by one who, under 
our mediaeval ideas, is possessed of free 
will and responsibility. Of course, as long 
as people have neither free will nor re- 
sponsibility, there can be no crime, and 
then, too, it might be the highest act to 
violate a human statute. 

Another definition that is perhaps more 
commonly used, and substantially the one 
that is used in this book, is that a crime 
is an "anti-social act." An act committed 
by one which is inconsistent with the best 
good of the community. 
Under this, of course, men like Rocke- 

i feller would be the greatest criminals, 

t but nobody seeks to apply this rule, ex- 
cept as to poor criminals. 

The main theme of this book is that 
social conditions are the cause of crime. 
The author brings together a large array 
of statistics to prove this statement and 
he does prove it conclusively. Of course, 

i no one needs statistics to prove any such 
contention. Those few people who have 
any sense know from personal experience 
that it is only the poor who fill our 
prisons, and therefore there must be some 
relation between poverty and crime. 

This book shows that most of the 
crimes are what might be classed as 
"property crimes" — larceny, burglary, 
forgery and the like. These crimes against 
property have all been committed by peo- 
ple who have no property, while those 
who have property have not committed 

| crimes against property. 



To my mind, the author does not lay 
enough stress on heredity, but puts every- 
thing on environment. I am not ac 
quainted with any author who has as yet 
stated this question as it should be, and 
I presume I shall never find it correctly 
stated unless I wj*ite a book myself, but I 
am too lazy to do it. As a matter of fact, 
heredity is a great factor in all conduct, 
and it seems to me that the connection 
between heredity and environment is per- 
fectly simple and I could never under- 
stand why authors failed to harmonize 
these two factors in human conduct. 

For at least six months before a man is 
born there is almost no chance to change 
the man. There is very little chance for 
a hundred generations before he is born, 
and it would be safe to say that there is 
NO chance after he is eight to ten years 
old. He is born as he is, without any 
power to change himself. If it should be 
admitted that there was some little chance 
to change, that chance comes from in- 
fancy up to eight or ten years, when his 
character is forming, and neither before 
birth, nor for eight or ten years after, has 
the individual from his own efforts, the 
slightest chance to change. He probably 
has no chance at any time, but every one 
must agree that up to ten years of age 
there is no opportunity whatever. Then 
at least the man is made. 

Long before he is born it is fixed irre- 
vocably whether the germ from which 
he develops shall be a dog or a horse, or 
a white man, or a black man, or a man or 
a woman. It is also determined whether 
he will be one of the four hundred since 
the beginning of the world who have been 
singled out for geniuses, or one of the four 
hundred out of a million who have talent ; 
or one of the great mass of common peo- 
ple who have neither; or whether he 
should be a defective, or an imbecile. 
There are, no doubt, men who are born 
with so much ability that they will sur- 
vive almost regardless of environment. 
There are a few who are defectively born, 
so that in no possible environment will 

•"Criminality and Economic Conditions," by William 
Adrian Bonger, Boston; Little, Brown & Co., |5.50. 
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they thrive ; the great mass of people will 
go one way or another, according to the 
environment in which their lot is cast. 
Whatever becomes of them, the intrinsic 
person is the same. Changing them is out 
of the question. Under a hard environ- 
ment, they may become burglars or 
thieves. Under a good environment, 
they may become millionaires, preachers, 
lawyers, congressmen, aldermen or con- 
stables. If you take all the rich and 
and make them poor, . a lot of them 
will go to jail. If you take all the poor 
and make them rich, very few will go to 
jail. In this sense, environment is the 
whole thing. Heredity is the seed and 
environment is the soil. The oak seed 
will produce an oak, no matter what the 
soil. It will be a bigger one and a stronger 
one if the soil is good, but it is an oak just 
the same. It seems to me that biology 
has practically proven this proposition 
and all questions of sociology ought to 
start from this basis. This does not make 
the question of environment less impor- 
tant, but more important, and that is where 
this book is very valuable. Nobody can 
read it with an open mind without under- 
standing clearly that crime is almost en- 
tirely a question of environment. 

The talk of reforming criminals is idle 
and silly. Nobody ever reforms. They 
do not need to reform, for they are right 
as they are, from their own standpoint. 
Talk to a thousand bank presidents and 
every one will not only say they are right, 
but will prove it. Talk to a thousand 
prisoners and every one, if they trust you, 
will tell you that they are right and will 
show you conclusively how they happen 
to be in jail. They could not have been 
anywhere else. 

While you can do nothing to reform 
anybody, everything can be done to 
change the environment of men and wom- 
en. Good conduct can be made more 
profitable than burglary and larceny, or 
even than organizing a trust, and when 
society does make it more profitable al- 
most all men will be good, but not until 
that time ; and all the work that is of any 
value along the line of helping the crim- 
inal should be along the line of prevention 
and giving him a chance to live. Punish- 
ing him is not only cruel, but it accom- 
plishes nothing except to weaken what 
little stamina there is in him. 



All of this is very clearly brought out 
in this book by statistics and by incon- 
trovertible facts, and I presume there are 
some people who still need statistics and 
facts. To them this book ought to appeal. 
All one really needs is to open his eyes 
and see the truth. 

Economic conditions will not fully ex- 
plain every anti-social act. They will ex- 
plain most of them. A large part of the 
rest of them are secondary results of 
economic conditions. 

The author treats of sex crimes and 
shows their origin; that a large propor- ^ 
tion of them are due to economic condi- 
tions. Probably, if he would go deeper 
into it, he would find that practically all 
of them were due to the same cause. 

For instance, this author shows that 
the crime of rape is more common where 
times are not too hard. He accounts for J 
this by the fact that under good times 
prostitution is less common, with the 
result of rape. Very likely this is true, 
but with anything like equal environ- 
ment for all it is hard to imagine such a 
crime, excepting where ope is born with 
a radical defect. I have seen a judge 
sentence a man for practically his life for 
this crime. A man who was poor, illite- 
rate, unattractive, who probably came in 
from six months' work on a steamboat. 
The judge was well fed, well dressed, at- 
tractive and a member of society. Of 
course, he never thought what would 
happen to him if he was poor, had no ( 
clothes and had been a long time away , 
from society. Ordinarily judges have not 
imagination enough for this — neither have 
lawyers, neither has anybody, excepting 
cranks. 

The author shows that there is practi- 
cally no connection between alcohol and 
crime. Nobody except surface thinkers j 
ever believed there was. But most people 
are surface thinkers. 

The chaplain of a penitentiary who 
gathers statistics goes through the prison 
and asks the inmates if they drink. They 
all say they do, and the chaplain makes 
up his statistics and shows that drinking 
is the cause of crime. The inmates are 
willing to charge it to drink, too. It gives 
them a good standing with the chaplain, 
and then, too, I never yet saw a man in 
jail or out who could tell what brought 
him where he was. As a matter of fact, 
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I never could find what they put in al- 
cohol that caused men to commit burglary 
after they took it. There is no such thing, 
and never was any such thing. 

This question is easy, and this book 
* shows it. Men live by their emotions. 
Some get emotional life one way and some 
another. The poor, the unimaginative and 
those in trouble are apt to drink. In this 
way they forget themselves. Of course, 
they spend their money, and altogether 
their poverty and surroundings cause 
them to lose their self-respect. Alcohol- 
ism is due to intellectual inaction and a 
poverty of other food for a highly-strung 
nervous system, and if men use alcohol 
to excess, it is because their minds and 
nervous systems are not occupied some 
other way. 

Not long ago a man asked me if I knew 
' of any way to cure his brother of drunk- 
enness. I told him I did. I told him to 
get him converted to Socialism. That 
would furnish him all the stimulant he 
needed. Some do it with Christian 
Science. Some go to hear Billy Sunday. 
You can only have one kind of drunk at 
a time — any kind of dope will serve. 

Outside of the crimes due directly to 
economics, there are crimes of murder. 
Perhaps the largest group of these are 
caused by sex jealousy. These will exist 
until nature finds some other way of 
producing life, which will be some time 
yet, in spite of reformers. 

The number of these crimes may be 
diminished by giving people better op- 
portunities and a larger social life, but 
no other way. Crimes of revenge will no 
doubt exist, to some extent, for ages to 
come. These, too, would be lessened and 
modified by giving a larger physical and 
intellectual life. People who are busy do 
not spend their time figuring out a way 
to get even with some one else. 

The author takes a crack at the theory 
of sterilization. This is always in order. 
The Eugenist is a conspicuous example of 
the old saying that "a little learning is a 
dangerous thing." If it was only danger- 
ous to him, it would be all right, but 
it is dangerous to the world. The 
Eugenist has read the "Jukes" case, 
where more or less reliable statistics were 
gathered to show that a large percentage 
of a well known family of New York, for 



seven generations, had been inmates of 
prisons and almshouses. 

One ought to have a photograph of the 
persons who gathered the statistics before 
they put much reliance on them, but for 
the sake of the argument we will admit 
that the statistics are true, though statis- 
tics never are. All they prove is that a 
family that started in poverty and misery 
was unable to right itself because of its 
environment. This is true of 90 per cent 
of families, although they do not all go to 
jail. 

We might take an example of another 
anti-social family from the other side. 
Take the Vanderbilt family, who stand 
for the other end. Three or four genera- 
tions ago one of them go.t rich. Since 
then almost every one in the direct and 
collateral line have been rich. They can- 
not help it. Does anybody think that the 
Vanderbilts are smarter than other peo- 
ple? They are simply born in that en- 
vironment and cannot get out of it. None 
of them can rise above it. 

Eugenists take the "Jukes" family 'and 
they say if the first man and woman had 
been sterilized the rest would not have 
been paupers and criminals. This is true, 
but what of it? Who are the wise "gaza- 
bos" who are going to pick out the right 
people to be sterilized? The question 
would have to be submitted to a vote as 
to who should be the head executioner. 
When the fellow is elected he will get 
rid of the people he does not like and the 
people whom his backers do not like. 
When they create this office I want that 
job. I wouldn't like to trust anybody else. 
A person who knows anything about biol- 
ogy knows that there is no sure way to 
prove that good offsprings are going to 
come from good people, or bad offsprings 
from bad people, to pass up the question 
of who is good and who is bad. 

Nature is a stupendous blunderer. She 
does nothing right and nothing wrong. 
Simply goes ahead blindly and does 
things, but it will be a sad day when the 
world turns from the mixed wisdom and 
ignorance of nature to the mixed ignor- 
ance and prejudice of the reformer. Me 
for nature, with all her mistakes. 

I am willing to admit that a thorough- 
bred is a thoroughbred and a scrub is a 
scrub, but while we experiment on 
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animals we have never yet experimented 
on man. The generations are too long and 
our ideas of the sacredness of life are too 
fixed, and then, too, it would be "im- 
moral" to breed people for experimental 
purposes. With the human race there are 
no thoroughbreds who have an attested 
pedigree. There are a lot of thorough- 
breds but we do not know who they are, 
except by the way they act. The animal's 
record we can get for a good many gen- 
erations, because his life is short and we 
can do with him as we will, and when we 
know that the pedigree is good we know 
what it will produce, but this you can- 
not know of man. 

No one who thinks and studies can 
ignore the power of heredity and the im- 
possibility of overcoming it. 

Take a well-bred animal and place him 
in an environment where he cannot get 



enough to eat and he will soon be poor 
and scrawny, but he will breed thorough- 
breds. Take a scrub and put him in an 
environment where he gets enough to 
cat and he will be fat and sleek, but he 
will still breed scrubs. No doubc, the 
human race is the same, but we have no 
way <.f sorting them. The man in jail 
with the rags may be a thoroughbred, and 
the professor or the preacher, well-fed and 
clothed, may be the scrub and breed 
scrubs. Then, again, if he had the second 
sight to pick out all the scrubs and kill 
them and leave only the thoroughbred 
men and women, the world would be 
awfully lonesome, with nobody left to 
do the work. 

I recommend this book. I wish every 
one would read it. It might do some 
good, but it probably will not. 



INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 

F. H. 
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EVOLUTION ARY Industrial 
Unionism — that is, the proposition 
that all wage-workers come to- 
gether in "organization according 
to Industry"; the grouping of the work- 
ers, by the workers, in each of the big di- 
visions of Industry as a whole into local, 
national, and internatonal industrial 
unions, all to be interlocked, dove-tailed, 
welded into One Big Union of all wage 
workers ; a big union bent on aggressively 
forging ahead and compelling shorter 
hours, more wages and better conditions 
in' and out of the workshop and as each 
advance is made, holding on grimly to 
the fresh gain with the determination to 
push still further forward — gaining 
strength from each victory and learning 
by every temporary set-back — until the 
working class is able to take possession 
and control of the machinery, premises, 
and materials of production right from 
capitalists' hands, and use that control to 
distribute the product entirely amongst 
the workers — such is the aim and teach- 
ing of the I. W. W. 



This conception of working class union- 
ism is not the wild dream of a handful of 
radical trade unionists, fanatically trying 
to force their ideas on to the rest of La- 
bor; nor is it some complicated scheme 
worked out on paper by a few cranks, and 
impossible in practice. It is a crying ne- 
cessity to the working class ; a method of 
organization which, when studied, com- 
mends itself to an intelligent worker; a 
truly scientific way of organizing on 
thoroly up to date lines, according to the 
evolution of Industry; a unionism which 
must be adopted by Labor if Labor is to 
move forward. 

Industrial Unionism is a growth, a 
plant, so to speak, whose seed was deeply 
embedded in the soil of capitalism, and 
bound to come up. A young plant, truly, 
but virile and sure to thrive and flourish 
until, as the full-grown tree, it blossoms 
out into the Industrial Commonwealth, 
the Workshop Democracy which shall be 
the foundation of a future society such as 
mankind has never known* 

Industrial Unionism is revolutionary — 
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because it is based on the Class Struggle 
and aims to bring about a social revolu- 
tion by shifting the control of production 
from the capitalists — the non-producers 
— to the workers — the producers. A small 
portion of the population controls the 
means of life and buys labor as cheaply 
as possible. The vast majority of the 
population in order to live at all, havfc to 
sell their labor — as dearly as possible. 
The working people, on the average, only 
get enough to just live on out of the vast 
total of what they produce, while the 
capitalist class revel in luxury, extrava- 
gance and waste. Therefore, a struggle 
goes on ceaselessly for the product; a 
struggle which can only be ended by the 
workers taking possession. 

The only way the workers can add to 
their bare subsistence which they receive 
is by combination — by organization. 

Ordinary unionism as we know it — 
trade unionism — does not aim at ending 
the struggle, but tinkers with conditions, 
barters for bits of the product instead of 
claiming and struggling for the whole. 
It therefore perpetuates the wage system 
with its necessarily ceaseless struggle. 
Furthermore, trade unionism has the 
workers split up, and mis-organized so 
as to be worse than if they were not or- 
ganized at all. Trade unionism does not 
advance the workers — it keeps them back. 

The Labor movement today, with its 
wretched tin-pot unions, each only cover- 
ing one small . section of one industry — 
and often not covering that properly; 
often overlapping, and jealous of other 
unions in the same industry; acting 
spasmodically, incoherently — when they 
act at all ; going, as a rule, cap in hand, at 
long intervals, to ask for some slight in- 
crease in wages — not to really better their 
conditions or standard of life, but to 
catch up to the increased cost of living, 
and often failing in that; undertaking 
agreements, which are in reality but 
promises to turn down, scab on, their fel- 
lows; bureauratically governed by offi- 
cials who are sometimes unscrupulous 
and often ignorant enough ; with their af- 
filiations and so-called federation — foisted 
in the name of one big union, but func- 
tioning only to further the political am- 
bitions of the leaders — presents a bovry 



travesty of what militant Labor should 
be. 

Industrial Unionism as advocated by 
the Industrial Workers of the World is 
very badly needed by the working class. 

It will be said that the federations re- 
ferred to are a move towards one big 
union of workers; at any rate an attempt 
to evolve the unions in that direction. 
True, big federations of labor have de- 
veloped, notably in England, France and 
America, but, in the main, their successes 
have been -very meagre and then only in 
so far as they have approached the In- 
dustrial Unionist plan of organization by 
industry, and by industrial or inter-in- 
dustrial action. The best of them are still 
dominated largely by craft union ideals, 
out of date methods, and are led by the 
nose by their officials, besides lacking the 
support of the rest of the working class. 
The best of the federations will have to 
transform their machinery, develop edu- 
cation and spirit among their member- 
ships and fling the "fair day's wage" 
motto away. Even then they cannot go 
far beyond the rest of the working class. 
If they have served any useful purpose in 
developing the one big union idea, that 
purpose is done. Federation must go by 
the board. The boneshaker must make 
way for the motor-bike. 

Revolutionary Industrial Unionism em- 
braces every individual, unit, section, 
branch, and department of industry. It 
takes in every color, creed, and nation. 
From Scandinavia to New Zealand ; from 
Moscow to 'Frisco it appears to every 
worker, and forges a mighty weapon of 
freedom. 

Revolutionary Industrial Unionism — I. 
W. W.-ism — organized efficiency. Every 
worker in one industry; every industry 
part and parcel of the one great whole. 

And in the forging of the weapon we 
get paid, "not in the sky when we die," 
not in the distant Utopian future, but as 
we go along; for every fight won, every 
advance made through efficient organiza- 
tion can be held by the same means, and 
will be reflected in better conditions, bet- 
ter homes, more of the good things we 
should have, or as the Yankee reb. said : 
"We'll have more pork chops." — From 
Direct Action, New Zealand. 
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ABOUT BANANAS 



BY MARION WRIGHT 



AMONG the many excellent things 
which came to be generally accepted 
in the United States during the 
Nineteenth Century may be listed 
the yellow, mellow banana, along with 
tomatoes and Socialism. 

At the beginning of the century a to- 
mato was called a "love apple" and was 
considered poison. After some fifty years 
the tomato was finally accepted, but So- 
cialism, by its present name, was un- 
known. Those who professed its prin- 
ciples were considered fit subjects for the 
gallows. 

The banana made its bow to the public 
much later and under much more favor- 
able circumstances. Unlike the tomato it 
gave off a seductive, pleasing odor, and 



unlike Socialism it did not "hurt" busi- 
ness. When our grandparents were little 
folks they did not have any bananas un- 
less they lived in a seaport town. It was 
not until 1870 that one Capt. Baker nosed 
around the island of Jamaica, in his two- 
masted schooner and brought off a cargo 
of the fruit. Like Adam with is apple, 
the American public nibbled its banana 
and found it good and the banana busi- 
ness sprang into being at once. Today we 
import around 45,000,000 bunches a year, 
which sell for over $50,000,000. 

Most of the fruit comes from Central 
America and the West Indies, Mexico and 
Hawaii furnishing a small portion. About 
15,000 bunches are received in San Fran- 
cisco monthly from the Hawaiian islands. 
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The history of the culture of the banana 
in Hawaii extends backward to the early 
days when only hand implements were 
used for farming. About 1855 the Caven- 
dish, or Chinese variety was introduced 

i into the islands and proving much su- 

I perior to the wild variety, was adopted 
for culture. At the close 6i the Civil 
war in the States a small export trade 
had been worked up by Hawaii. As the 
Central American and West Indian plant- 
ers did not begin the culture of the fruit 
in earnest until some twenty years later 
the Hawaiian planters had an excellent 
opportunity to capture the banana trade, 
but she did not do so for the reason that 
at about this time the introduction of ma- 
chinery made the production of sugar on 
her lands much more profitable than 
bananas. It is the same in our other 
island possessions to a great extent. The 

' greater profits arising from the culture of 
sugar, causes the banana business to be 
neglected and little scientific study has 
been devoted to its culture. 

At the present time there is practically 
no selection of plants with a view of 
multiplying plants whose heredity is 

1 good. Plants are selected indifferently 
from those which have produced large 
bunches and those which have produced 
small. 

The preparation of the land by thor- 
ough, deep tillage and plowing before the 
plants are set is important. And it must 
be remembered that the process of pro- 
ducing a good bunch of bananas is a 
continuous one and cannot be arrested 
even for a few days without damage to 
the coming bunch. If a banana plant is 
split down through the middle with a 
sharp knife when it is about eighteen 
months old, it will be found that the 
bunch is already formed within the stem. 
That is, if it happens to be a plant that 
will bear. Some banana plants do not 
bear fruit. Proper tillage and care de- 
termine at a very early age the size and 
number of the flowers which are first to 
blossom on the "bunch" before the fruit 
forms, and like flowers, like fruit. After 
the flower forms no power under the sun 
can increase the number of bananas on 
the forth-coming bunch. The planter can 
see the size of his crops many months in 



advance, figuring out the losses from dis- 
ease, insect pests, etc. 

Banana plants grow from 15 to 20 feet 
high and the blades are sometimes a 
dozen feet long by two feet wide. The 
stem pops out of the stalk, sometimes 
three on one tree and turns down so that 
when the fruit forms the bananas are 
pointing up instead of down. 

After the bananas mature the stalk 
gradually dies down and then a new shoot 
comes up from the roots. The fruit is 
picked green for export and stowed away 
in the holds of ships or dark warehouses 
where it ripens. It is impossible for one 
in this country to know the taste of a 
real ripe banana right off the tree, unless 
he or she has been in a banana country. 
And like the cocoanut, the banana tastes 
much better when allowed to ripen in its 
natural way. The finest, yellow banana 
on the market in our inland cities was 
pulled green. At that it is excellent eat- 
ing and figure for yourself how it must 
taste right off the tree. 

And it is not alone as a fruit that the 
banana is used by the people in its native 
land. When the fruit is pulled green and 
properly dried an excellent flour is made 
which is used for about every purpose to 
which wheat flour is adapted. This is not 
an article of commerce, but is used ex- 
tensively by the natives. 

There are red bananas and bananas 
five times as large as any seen in the 
markets to be seen in the home ports of 
the fruit. But these varieties are so 
perishable that they cannot be shipped. 
In fact there are about as many varieties 
of bananas as there are of potatoes. 

Some agitation is being carried on now 
in the Hawaiian islands to have the gov- 
ernment take hold of the banana industry. 
Some lands unsuitable for sugar cane 
would produce the fruit and with a trade 
built up with Pacific Coast cities Hawaii 
would have a great market at her very 
door. At present the growers of the 
islands are unorganized and they are at 
the mercy of the commission merchants 
of the coast cities to whom they ship their 
product. 

The banana is a rich article of food as 
well as a toothsome fruit and its use and 
culture should be encouraged. 
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MARY MARCY 

PEOPLE in America have often 
said that there was no tribunal in 
this country above the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court, they 
said, was the Court of Last Appeals, and 
what it decided settled events for good 
and all. 

And when the Supreme Court, includ- 
ing ex-chief justice, Charles E. Hughes, 
decided that the Danbury Hatters should 
pay damages to the hat manufacturers of 
several hundred thousand dollars, and that 
the members of the union should be as- 
sessed personally to pay these damages, 
some folks said the knell of trade union- 
ism had been sounded in America. They 
said that when it became possible for em- 
ployers of labor to secure personal dam- 
ages from the members of unions, or to 
absorb the union funds in the form of 
damages, no trade union could endure. 

Now comes a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Minne- 
apolis, which, prominent labor journals 
declare, "threatens the existence of the 
entire trade union movement. This de- 



HAMSTRINGING 
THE UNIONS 

By MARY MARCY 



cision makes a union liable for three-fold 
damages under the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

Two cases are involved in this recent 
decision. The Bache-Denman Coal Com- 
pany, of Arkansas, and the Pennsylvania 
Mining Company, each brought suit 
against the United Mine Workers. The 
first corporation sued for $1,250,000 and 
the Pennsylvania company for $600,000. 

The alleged facts on which damages 
were claimed and which were approved 
by the court were more dangerous to the 
trade unions than the basis of the Dan- 
bury case. The Wall Street Journal which 
is rejoicing over this decision, informs us 
that the complaints in the coal mine suits 
"set forth the attempts of the United Mine 
Workers to prevent the operation of open 
shop mines in the states of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Colorado, and allege 
that these attacks were part of a general 
scheme to monopolize interstate trade for 
union coal, and to further prevent the op- 
eration of open shop mines; that in fur- 
therance of this scheme the defendants 
determined to destroy the competition of 
open shop mines by preventing the opera- 
tion of these mines." 

Members of the United Mine Workers 
claim that if this decision stands any 
union that calls a strike will be liable for 
any damage the employer may claim to 
suffer as a result of that strike. If the 
strike prevents the sale of commodities 
and causes the loss of a market, the union 
must meet the damages. 

The court ruled that labor organiza- 
tions can be sued and held responsible to 
the same extent as individuals and cor- 
porations and they referred to the decision 
of Mr. Hughes and the other members of 
the Supreme Court in the Danbury hat- 
ters' case, which held that the members 
of labor unions are liable for whatever is 
done by their union thru its officers within 
their delegates' authority. 

Perhaps, after all, every strike means 
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sabotaging the property interests of em- 
ployers, for it is obvious that all strikes 
damage these property interests. Every 
intelligent striker hopes for victory thru 
the destruction of property interests. It 
is by stopping production, and, therefore, 
stopping profits that all strikers hope to 
attain victory. They hope to bring em- 
ployers to the point where they prefer to 
yield a part rather than to lose ill. 

We do not see how an isolated trade 
union can fight this latest weapon of the 
mine owners. Or how a trade union that 
permits and encourages its members in 
different states and counties to sign up 
contracts which expire at different periods 
of time — can hope to win out against the 
mine operators. It looks to us as tho 
the anion men have forged their own 
chains. The courts are against them ; the 
laws oppose them and if a portion of the 
miners go out on strike at the expiration 
of their contracts, the other portions of 
the United Mine Workers will probably 
keep right on working and scabbing on 
their fellow workers. One half of the 
"union" (?) miners will break the strike 
of the other half. 

It looks to us as tho the isolated, con- 
servative trade unions were going to be 
doomed by this last move on the part of 
the capitalist class. They are certainly 
doomed so long as they remain conserva- 
tive, respectable and divided by time con- 
tracts. 

To begin with — no union ought to have 
a million dollars in its treasury. As Bill 
Haywood used to say when he was sec- 
retary of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, "the best place for the miner's money . 
is in the miner's pocket/' As fast as a 
union receives dues it should spend that 
money for revolutionary, class literature 



and in broadening its organization. An 
empty treasury makes a strong and a 
fighting organization. The leaders will 
not so often try to block progress or pre- 
vent strikes when they have no Honey 
Pots to protect. 

The situation is like this. Take the rail- 
road brotherhoods. These organizations 
have great sums in the treasuries of the 
various organizations. If the railroad men 
go out on strike, they face the possibility 
of losing these funds, a large part of which 
may mean insurance to the men. If they 
do not go out on strike (later on) they 
may find, as they have found out in the 
past few years, that wages will continue 
to fall and the hours of labor to increase. 

Wasn't it Bismarck who said, "Help 
every German workingman to own his 
own home, and he will never rebel against 
the government," or words to that effect? 
The capitalist class is counting on some- 
thing like that. Mont Bozeman declared 
that a workingman would slave twenty 
years at $20 a week, when he might have 
gone on strike and secured $30-— rather 
than risk losing the $500 he had paid on 
his home, or the $1,000 coming to him on 
union insurance. 

It looks as tho conservative unions were 
going to be crushed by their conservatism. 

A mass of workingmen can defy any 
power on earth. Four hundred thousand 
men, well organized, defied the United 
States, its government and its capitalist 
class. It has won — at least a temporary 
victory — thru its economic strength. 

The working class can make any law 
brake any law, scrap any courtor any 
constitution, win any victory — whenever 
it decides to unite and fight for these 
things. It alone is the real Court of Last 
Appeal ! 



A MAN VS. TAXES 

By GEORGIA KOTSCH 



AS a whooperup of the prosperity at- 
titude, Los Angeles is the great 
Pacific coast cave of the winds. 
During the lean years thru which 
it has been struggling its organs of 
business have asserted, asseverated and 
vociferated that prosperity perched upon 
every bill board with which its fair hills 



are weatherboarded. While the pathetic 
real estate grafter — a shadow of his for- 
mer self — found no one willing to become 
a millionaire upon an acre of sunburnt 
beach sand and landlords were haunted 
with the hollow mockery of tenantless 
rooms; while fruit rotted on the ground 
for want of a market and people who re- 
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{used to live upon climate exclusively 
quietly suicided in the parks, the voice of 
the prosperity spieler was loud in the 
land. 

Then one day the unthinkable hap- 
pened : The Earl papers came out with a 
flat declaration that Los Angeles is not 
prospering; that in the past two years 
business generally has been forced to re- 
duce expenses twenty-five per cent. What 
this burst of candor meant was that the 
shoe was pinching the other foot. Pros- 
perity of the Los Angeles Christian 
Science what-aint-is variety came high in 
the way of taxes. 

After that anything might happen, so 
Ed Gammons, secretary of the Workers' 
International Defense League, looked up 
a few details and lack of details of the 
enormous expenditure by the present dis- 
trict attorney in the Schmidt and Caplan 
trials. These he lai3 before the squirm- 
ing tax payers thru the daily papers 
and letters to the Improvement Associa- 
tions, along with the reminder that they 
were expected to pungle up $40,000 more 
of good tax money to try Caplan again. 

By this time the campaign for a 25 per 
cent reduction in taxes was in full cry 
and the Earl papers announced in a long 
editorial that law and order have been 
upheld in the community and dynamiters 
punished and that another trial of Cap- 
lan would not be worth the price, the 
likelihood of conviction being remote. 

The candidate for district attorney sup- 
ported by the Earl papers, Mr. Helms, has 
announced that if elected he will dismiss 
the Caplan case, while Thomas Lee Wool- 
wine, present incumbent, is shouting his 
pure love for justice and that, therefore, 
necessity is laid upon him to re-try Cap- 
lan. He states to the public, from which 
Caplan's jury must be drawn, that he is 
convinced of his guilt. Unkind people say 
the five jurymen who voted first to last 
for acquittal in the former Caplan trial 
blurred a vision of the gubernatorial 
chair for Mr. Woolwine which they say 



he was seeking through these prosecu- 
tions. 

Today I visited David Caplan in the 
county jail. He was suffering from a cold 
but said nothing about it. He came to. 
meet us with the same brave, cheery 
smile. After his loss of liberty his great- 
est hardship is lack of exercise, that being 
limited to walking back and forth in a cell 
in which there are nineteen other prison- 
ers. He makes the best of the situation, is 
president of the jail club in his section 
and seems to be regarded by the jail at- 
taches with a Reeling of good fellowship. . 
He is allowed to meet his friends in the 
reception rooms down stairs. He is un- 
complaining and appreciative. At the 
same time there is no one so alert and so 
keenly analytic of every smallest point in 
relation to his case. Asked as to making 
an appeal for funds he said : "No ; I be- 
lieve my friends are doing all they can for 
me. It would look like a lack of recog- 
nition of their efforts to make an appeal." 

And yet he is one of our prisoners of 
war and he is none too well provided for 
in the way of defence. If Woolwine is re- 
elected district* attorney he will be the 
subject of a relentless prosecution. His 
having been brought into the political con- 
flict will make him the sacrificial goat 
upon whom Woolwine will demonstrate 
and around whom the consuming flames 
of his passion for justice will crackle. 

Caplan's case is peculiarly one in which 
money will count. The case itself is weak 
and needs only a full presentation of his 
defense for acquittal. It must have that, 
because of the strength of the prejudice. 
It will not be a feather in the cap of the 
labor movement if David Caplan is left so 
poor a second time as to be denied the 
primary right of presenting the witnesses 
necessary for his proper defense. 

His trial is set for October 16th. Any- 
one desiring to aid him should send funds 
to Luke North, editor of Everyman, 230 
Douglas building, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 
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Tke Militant Harvest Workers 



HUNDREDS of swarthy faced, hard 
muscled harvest workers are now 
turning their backs upon a hard 
summer's work and are bound for 
the lumber camps and mills in the north- 
west, where they will be heard from during 
the coming winter. 

The Agricultural Workers Organization, 
better known among the farmers as Local 
400 I. W. W., is closing its second year's 
work 20,000 strong. The members are go- 
ing to carry their organization with them 
into the lumber camps and on construction 
work. Thus insuring not only the continued 
growth of the organization, but new unions 
in other industries. 

In spite of the fact that crops were small 
in North and South Dakota, the boys were 
able to enforce job control on half of the 
machines, making $3.50 per day for ten 
hours' work. 

In Montana the harvest is now on in full 
blast and the farmers insist upon paying 
their help by the hour, as well as docking 
the boys every time they take a drink of 
water. 

The officers of the law have been partic- 



ularly busy in their efforts to break up the 
organization. Hundreds of members have 
been arrested at one time or another dur- 
ing the season, on all sorts of flimsy pre- 
texts. At the present time Charles Bonner is 
being held at Valley City, N. D. When a 
lawyer for the Organization wrote to the 
State's Attorney, he was advised that there 
was no state charge against Bonner, and 
referred to the magistrate, who is holding 
Bonner under $1,000 bail, which shows how 
the majesty of the law is tangled up in its 
own machinations. Of course, the big idea 
on the part of the Commercial Clubs, Citi- 
zens' Alliances and others of like ilk, is to 
try and break the organization by piling 
up as much legal expense as possible. 

All sorts of false reports are spread thru 
the little country papers, the following is 
a fair sample: 

I. W. W. SEIZE TRAIN AS SPECIAL 



.Refuse to Let Nonmembers Ride 

Great Falls, Mont, Sept 13.— Twenty-five pro- 
fessed members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, a portion of a crowd of more than 100 
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that boarded a Great Northern freight train yes- 
terday at Havre, were arrested on the train's 
arrival here last night at the request of Great 
Northern Railroad officials. The arrests were 
made by Sheriff Kommers and his deputies, aided 
by the entire police force of Great Falls. 

According to Conductor Marcott, the men in- 
sisted on running the train as an "I. W. W. spe- 



cial" and refused to let any one ride who was 
not a member of the organization.. 

At Fort Benton the sheriff was appealed to, 
but made no arrests because the capacity of the 
county jail was too small. 

The Annual Convention will be held in 
Chicago, beginning November 20th, when 
plans will be made for the coming year. I 



MILLIONS MADE ON THE MESABA 



ANDREW CARNEGIE, father and 
patron saint of the Steel Trust, once 
said: Take away all our money, our 
great mills, ore-mines, and coke- 
ovens, but leave our organization, and in 
four years I shall have re-established my- 
self. 

That the Steel Trust wields more power 
than the government at Washington is but 
saying something which every student of 
industrial and political life recognizes as 
a cold fact. Its will is law. Its supreme 
will is the supreme law. 

The State of Pennsylvania has been 
owned, body and soul, by this trust for 
years. The making of steel is its leading 
industry. Pennsylvania politics is steel 
and coal politics. Its laws protect steel and 
coal property. Only last Thursday, Sep- 
tember 14th, 262 coal miners in an open 
union meeting were arrested in a body, 
thrown in jail and are now being held in 
default of $1,305,000 bail, by orders of the 
Coal and Steel Trust. 

In Minnesota six men and one woman are 
charged with murder in the first degree, by 
orders of the Steel Trust. 

The story of how the coal and iron hap- 
pens to be owned by the Steel Trust will 
never be written. More than once the 
Steel Companies have accepted large money 
losses rather than disclose their secrets in 
courts, but, we find that sometime in 1892 
a Pittsburgh capitalist by the name of Oli- 
ver formed a company to operate the Mis- 
sabi Mountain mine on the Mesaba Range,' 
in order to secure as cheaply as possible a 
supply of high-grade Bessemer ore for his 
Pittsburgh mills. 

However, he was short of capital and 
soon after we find him giving the Carnegie 
Company one-half the stock of the Oliver 
Mining Company, in consideration of a loan 



of one-half million dollars, secured by a 
mortgage on the ore properties, to be spent 
in development work. In this *way the 
Steel Trust secured its first grab at the 
iron ore without the cost of a dollar. 

In 1896 Capitalist Oliver and Capitalist 
Frick leased the other great mines on the 
Mesaba Range from John D. Rockefeller 
on a royalty basis of only 25 cents a ton. 
This low price was given by the Rocke- 
fellers on the condition that the output of 
1,200,000 tons a year be shipped over the 
Rockefeller railroads and steamships on 
the Lakes. The contract was to run for 
fifty years and meant a saving of $27,000,- 
000 to the two gentlemen. How easy it is 
for a capitalist to save money ! 

We thus see the mines, transportation 
and mills tied together in one vast indus- 
trial organization. Upon the organization 
of the United States Steel Company, the 
Carnegie-Oliver Company owned two- 
thirds of the known Northwestern supply 
of Bessemer ores — roughly, 500,000,000 
tons, which Mr. Schwab valued at $500,- 
000,000. 

The first Mesaba mine secured by Mr. 
Oliver had an output of 164,000 tons per 
month. In fact, eight men with a steam 
shovel not only mined but loaded 5,800 tons 
of ore in ten hours, at a cost of less than 
5 cents per ton for labor. 

Ninteen summers and winters have 
passed over the range since the first mine 
was opened. Thousands of miners worked 
long hours during the hot months, only to 
be laid off when winter came on, because 
they had mined too much ore. Strikes also 
came and went. In Time, this year, 15,000 
strikers downed tools, although unorgan- 
ized. They faced an army of Steel Trust 
gun men without flinching. They are now 
facing the courts. Meanwhile, what are 
you doing to help them win? 
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THE WAY THE CAPITALIST SEES HIMSELF 



AT THE MERCY OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 

By JACK MORTON 



UNTIL very recently when working- 
men went out on strike, their em- 
ployers have declared they "had 
nothing to arbitrate." But when 
it became apparent that the railroad men 
had decided that arbitration always meant 
victory for the railroad companies and re- 
fused to arbitrate their demand for an 
eight-hour day, the very roads that had 
formerly insisted that "there was nothing 
to arbitrate" sent their bitter appeal broad- 
cast over the land for "the principle of 
arbitration." They declared that the loss 
of arbitration as a means of settling labor 
disputes and controversies meant that the 
railroad companies would hereafter be "at 
the mercy of their employes." 

The railroad companies do not realize 
that they and all other employers of 
labor are ALWAYS AT THE MERCY 
OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. Far from 
recognizing the fact that the capitalist 



881 



class is merely the leaf upon the twig of 
the branch upon the limb of the social 
tree, they actually imagine that the capi- 
talist class supports, society as it is organ- 
ized today. 

There are many institutions for foster- 
ing this belief in the importance of the 
mine owners, the railroad stockholders, 
the mill and factory owners — in the 
social schemes today. Books, newspapers, 
periodicals propound this viewpoint. 
Schools, colleges, churches regard the fac- 
tory and mill owner, the railroad stock 
manipulator and banker as the Pillars of 
Society. They believe that private prop- 
erty is the foundation of society upon which 
all other superstructures rest. All classes 
of men and women absorb this viewpoint 
at every source of information, or misin- 
formation, from childhood to old age and 
it is small wonder that workingmen who 
have never learned to think for them- 
selves accept it without question. 
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AT THE MERCY OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 



My mother brought me up on Sarah 
K. Bolton's "Lives of Poor Boys Who Be- 
come Famous," which assured the inno- 
cent reader that all you had to do to 
reach the very top rung of the ladder of 
wealth and fame was to work hard, be 
honest, loyal and saving. And the argu- 
ments of mother and Sarah K. Bolton 
were reinforced at every point of personal 
contact till working for wages and the 
class struggle set me to thinking for my- 
self. 

As a matter of fact, the capitalist class, 
which contributes no useful service to 
society and which produces no value, has 
come to believe it is the actual basis, the 
actual foundation of society. It believes 
that the tail wags the dog ; or it imagines 
itself to be the dog. 

Have you ever known the leading man- 
ufacturer in a small town? Perhaps he 
employs two hundred male workers out 
of a population of two thousand people. 
He fancies himself master of the chief 
industry in that town. As he walks or 
rides down the main street he is accosted 
by the village minister, who asks him to 
make a job for one of his needy relatives. 
Workingmen stop him on the streets and 
ask for work. This small manufacturer 
owns the factory and hence controls the 
jobs. He imagines that he supports the 
town; that he supplies work; that the 
town owes its prosperity and its life to 
him. 

In reality he owes his high ( ?) position, 
his power, his wealth and his dividends 
to the productive workers in his factory. 
They produce commodities and he appro- 
priates them and pays wages to the work- . 
ers, or the market price of their labor 
power. Without the workers there would 
be no products, no wages, no profits. He 
is at the mercy of his employes, for when 
his wage workers learn to co-operate with 
their class, they can demand all things — 
even the abolition of the private owner- 
ship of the factory and of all the other 
instruments of production and distribu- 
tion. 

The whole question involved in the 
struggles going on constantly between the 



owning class and the working class is a 
question of private ownership. Because we 
permit the factory or mine or mill owners, 
or the railroad companies, to privately 
own the instruments of production and 
distribution, they insist upon making the 
rules under -which we shall labor. j 

One workingman cannot win in a con- 
troversy with the mine or mill owner be- 
cause the boss can give the job to some 
other workingman. Our only chance of 
victory is in an ever widening organiza- 
tion of the workers of our class. With 
every mechanic in the country united in < 
one big industrial union the mechanics 
can hold the bosses entirely at their 
mercy. With all the railroad men in one 
big union, fighting together in every 
struggle against the railroad companies, 
the railroad men are certain of victory. 

It is only because he is unorganized, 
because he is not united with his fellow 
workers, that the workingman is ever at 
the mercy of the employing class. The 
working class produces all the food, and 
says that the world may eat ; the working 
class builds all the homes, and says that 
the world may find shelter; the working 
class digs all the coal, transports all the 
food and clothing ; it makes all the cloth- 
ing. It performs all useful and necessary 
service ; it produces all useful and beauti- 
ful things. The working class supports 
society from the cradle to the grave. It 
says always whether trains shall run, 
whether coal shall be mined, whether j 
clothes shall be made and food produced. 
The whole world is at the "mercy of the 
working class." 

Kings, courts, parliaments, congresses, 
constitutions, laws, supreme courts — not 
one nor all of these — can stand before the 
active opposition of the working class. 
Whenever the workers decide to unite as ^ 
a class, the world is theirs for the taking 
for they are the real economic masters of 
every society. 

. The idle, official, legal — the parasitical 
world — is at the mercy of a united, militant 
working class. But why show any mercy 
to the idle parasitical class? 
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The Left Wing Socialists 
MASS ACTION 

By S. J. Rutgers-Holland 



IN THE August issue it was stated that 
the European middle class democracies 
are passing away, and it was found that 

in the United States this process had 
already developed so far, as to eliminate 
almost entirely the influence of the work- 
ing class, and also to a great extent that* of 
middle classes, on the Government con- 
trolled by Big Capital. 

The result is, that as long as the Social- 
ist Party is working on the old lines, it is 
doomed to inactivity. There, of course, is 
left the possibility of doing some work of 
propaganda and education, but we know 
that without action, the general educational 
work does not amount to much. Besides, 
in keeping to the old conception of a grow- 
ing political democracy, it is logical that the 
party looks upon the empty form of demo- 
cratic institutions as upon the most precious 
treasure, and mistakes governmental jobs, * 
which .are acquired by some of the leaders, 
in co-operation with non-socialist elements, 
for real power. The result is this most dis- 
gusting situation, of electing socialist 
mayors, sheriffs, aldermen, etc., only to ex- 
pel them afterwards from the party or else 
to disrupt what is left of the socialist or- 
ganization. Is there any wonder that there 
has been a general feeling of discontent 
among the rank and file, and that the work- 
ers as such do not join the Socialist Party? 
As soon, however, as we recognize the 
fact, that the old democratic form is rap- 
idly losing its significance under the new 
form of Imperialistic Capitalism, there is 
some hope of adopting methods in accord- 
ance' with the new conditions. 

Voting for Congress or for political jobs, 
and in general what we call parliamentary 
action, pure and simple, loses much of 
its significance as a proposition to improve 
the conditions of the working class, and it 
is simply absurd to expect that we could 
vote our ruling class out of power. 

But parliamentary action is not the only 
form of political action. 

To understand European literature and 
to understand the Resolution of the Left 



Wing mentioned in the May issue, it is 
necessary to realize what European Left 
Wing Socialists mean by political action. 
In this resolution one of the most important 
forms of future action is indicated by what 
is called "political strikes," by whch are 
meant strikes that go beyond the purpose of 
getting higher wages or shorter hours, or 
any other improvement in the position of 
the workers on the job. Not only a strike 
like the one in Belgium to conquer general 
suffrage is called a political strike, but also 
strikes for free speech or to protest against 
reactionary decisions by judges, and in gen- 
eral, those strikes in which the general class 
interests of the workers conflict with gen- 
eral capitalist class interests. An economic 
conflict and strike, in which the capitalist 
class uses its political power of militarism 
and militia, may broaden into a political 
strike, because it is no longer a conflict be- 
tween the worker and his employer, but 
becomes a conflict between the working 
class and the capitalist class. 

Now, some of you may feel as if this 
were playing with words, but it always 
proves an absolute necessity to keep to 
fundamental definitions, in order to know 
exactly about what we are talking. And at 
all events, it is essential for you to know 
what our European comrades understand 
by certain expressions, if we want to co- 
operate with them on an International 
understanding. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
it has long been recognized by a great num- 
ber of our comrades, that the old form of 
economic action, as represented in the craft 
unions and the A. F. of L., has been out- 
lived. The highly concentrated monopolis- 
tic industries are beyond the reach of 
unions on craft lines and it has been recog- 
nized that the future forms of fighting will 
have to be along industrial lines. It has 
been realized also that, in this industrial 
action, unskilled labor will play a decisive 
part, and that this action is only possible 
when the rank and file emancipates itself 
from the system of all-powerful leaders. 
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This is most apparent, be it only for the 
simple practical reason, that it has already 
become a practice of your ruling class to 
imprison or to shoot the leaders as soon as 
an important mass action is at hand. 

Now, there is no doubt that, as far as 
economic action is concerned, the general 
recognition of the fact, that class power has 
to concentrate from craft unionism into 
industrial action, has made more headway 
in the United States than in Europe, and 
this is in harmony with your more devel- 
oped concentration of industrial and finan- 
cial capital. But on the political Held the 
old methods have been maintained on ac- 
count of the successful attempts of Capital 
to fool the workers with the obsolete forms 
of a sham-democracy. It, however, must 
be clear to anybody with some sense for 
reality, that a parallel change in political 
action is absolutely indispensable. 

As soon as we don't stare ourselves blind 
on parliamentary votes and jobs, it is easy 
to understand that political influence can 
only result from power, and that power, 
now that the laboring class is confined to its 
own force and has nothing to hope for 
from the help of middle clarses, can only be 
developed in mass action. So we get to the 
very logical result, that political action must 
be developed along the same lines, along 
which economic action has already started : 
those of mass action. 

Now there can be different forms of 
political mass action: meetings, street 
demonstrations, political strikes and revolts, 
which gives an opportunity to develop 
gradually into higher forms of mass action. 
Even voting in an election can be made a 
mass action, if only there is no compromis- 
ing and no effort to catch non-socialist 
votes, but real Socialist propaganda and 
education. If you don't compromise, there 
is not much danger of getting jobs, and 
wherever there should be so much influence 
of uncompromising Socialists, as to con- 
quer a political position by virtue of their 
own strength, mass action means that the 
workers themselves keep control of their 
nominees, or else have to leave them to their 
own fate. Mass action, however, is by no 
means confined to elections, nor is this the 
most promising field for this form of po- 
litical action. 

As soon as there is a general (or political) 
class issue, for instance, reactionary 
measures in Congress or Senate, an attack 



on frefe speech or free press, a reactionary 
decision of the Supreme Court, an attack 
from the police or the militia, etc., the 
working class should get into the habit of 
showing their sentiment and indignation by 
protesting in meetings, on the streets, in 
temporary strikes of protest, etc. And the , 
more reactionary our present-day, Im- < 
perialistic capitalism becomes, the stronger 
will be the feeling of protest and the< more 
the mass actions will develop, and will gain 
in power. Of course, we cannot "make" a 
powerful mass action, but the more we 
make the workers see that the present 
methods are insufficient and that the only { 
possible result is in mass action, the sooner 
we may expect that the general discontent 
and oppression will give birth to an organ- 
ized mass action, which will lead to a new 
and effective form of political action. 

It must be clear, that this mass action as 
a political method, at the same time solves 
the problem of democracy. The old" demo- 
cratic system of voting the power into the 
hands of leaders and leaving it to those 
leaders to make the best of it, has utterly 
failed. The German Socialist party cer- 
tainly is the best and unmistakable example. 
There evidently is no other alternative to 
the old "democracy" than a permanent and 
effective influence and control by the 
masses. We have so long worshipped the 
old forms of democracy that we can hardly 
imagine how to do without a complicated 
system of more or less independent leaders, 
but we must understand that the spirit and 
capacities necessary to have democratic 
mass control will develop gradually, to- 
gether with the development of mass action 
itself. It is already much to see the direc- 
tion in which the only solution of this 
important problem is to be found and it is 
encouraging that this is the same solution 
that has already been recognized on the 
economic field. 

This leads us to another important 
feature of this form of political action. It 
solves the antagonism between political and 
economic action. Present day parliamen- 
tary action does not appeal to the industrial 
wageworkers. There really is not much to 
gain for an industrial wage slave in joining 
the Socialist Party, and every now and then 
they lose a good comrade, who becomes a 
"politician," gets a job and ends by being 
a traitor to his class. This pnrv.es to be 
almost a natural process, which only strong 
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personalities can resist. No wonder that 
this sort of outgrown parliamentarism is 
condemned, nor that at the same time, to 
the disadvantage of the working class, po- 
litical action as such sometimes is con- 

> demned with it. 

| On the other hand, some among those 
workers who realize, what cannot be de- 
nied anyhow, that the political power of the 
capitalists is a strong weapon in their class 
struggle advocate a kind of political ac- 
tion by direct influence of the industrial 
organizations. This opinion, for example, 
dominated in some of the older preambles 
of the I. W. W., and also among those of 
many of the European Syndicalists. 

Practical fighting methods, however, 
have increasingly developed a feeling 
among industrial unionists, that there is a 
great strength in self-restraint, and it is 
the prevailing opinion that the industrial 

i organization should confine itself to the 
industrial field, in order to broaden its 
membership and to concentrate its efforts. 

Some may have a conception for the fu- 
ture, to develop this industrial action into a 
general or political action, but they see this 
more as an ideal than as a practical work- 
ing proposition for the present day class 
struggle. 

Those who admit that it is possible to 
organize political % Socialist parties on the 
principles of mass action and what we 
might also call a more direct action of the 
workers, will greet every effort in this di- 
rection with sympathy. And although it 
may often be difficult to decide where in- 
dustrial action ends and political action 
begins, this is no disadvantage, provided 
both are real class action. On the contrary, 
whenever there proves to be a field, cov- 
ered by both actions, there can be co-opera- 
tion, and this co-operation will again 
broaden the mass action until both indus- 
trial and political action become practically 
one strong class action, which means the 
realization of the ideal of the Socialists, as 
well as of the Industrialists. 

Many of you will perhaps admit that this 
sounds well, that it is almost too attractive, 
and they will ask, whether this is more than 
a scheme, and whether we may expect that 
the working class will be able and willing 
to fight in this way, which no doubt will 
involve great sacrifices. 
I answer: 
First. Old political "democracy" is 



doomed by the Imperialistic develop- 
ment, under the iron heel of Big Capital. 

Second. On the industrial field, the new 
form of mass action has already de- 
veloped, and few doubt that the future 
belongs to the more concentrated form 
of industrial action. 

Third. Industrial Unionism, under pres- 
ent conditions, cannot cover the whole 
field. It is, as such, powerless against 
the most powerful modern manifestations 
of capitalism : Imperialism, militarism, 
judges, and last, but not least, the crippling 
of the minds in public schools and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Fourth. Political instruments of Cap- 
italism in its Imperialistic form, with 
police, judges and militarism, will strong- 
ly and brutally interfere with industrial 
action and will compel the working class 
to put its general class-power against the 
general class-power of capitalism. 

Fifth. Therefore, political mass action 
in the new and only possible form is 
bound to grow out of the very fact of 
aggressive capitalism and the only prob- 
lem is to realize in time what will be the 
most efficient form of political class ac- 
tion, so as to lose no time and restrict 
the sacrifices in misery and life to the 
smallest possible amount. 

Sixth. As soon as conditions will be 
ripe for it, industrial action and the 
political action will both emerge into the 
unit of one fighting organization on dem- 
ocratic mass action lines; in accordance 
both with the ideals of social democrats 
and industrialists. 

* There is another feature in this con- 
ception of political mass action which is 
not less important to us. It solves the 
dualism in the conception of the "Revo- 
lution." In reading some of the excellent 
articles in your Reive w, I often found 
that, up to a certain point, there was a 
climax, leading tt) a final peroration 
about the Revolution. Almost without 
exception however, there was an absolute 
lack of sense for reality, as to how this 
revolution could be expected. 

It seemed to drop from the air, rather 
than to result from some previous de- . 
velopments. 

Most of us understand that there can- 
not be such a thing as a sudden revolu- 
tion, resulting from some accident with a 
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stone or a gun, and that the working class 
cannot seize and hold the power, unless 
it has developed forms of organization 
and democratic institutions of its own. 
To the old style Socialists this was easy 
enough and most of us will remember 
that there was a time when the general 
conception was as follows: The influence 
of the workers on the political institu- 
tions of the bourgeoisie was considered 
growing. One industry after another 
was to be converted into State or munici- 
pal ownership. It was admitted that this 
was not yet Socialism, but with a grow- 
ing democracy, some day or another we 
would get to have the majority in parlia- 
ment and State owned industries could 
be changed into socially owned and 
managed ones, while at the same time jthe 
working class would have acquired the 
necessary qualities as to organization 
and government, in the practice of in- 
creasing democratic institutions. 

This idyllic conception has been de- 
stroyed, but at the same time the Revo- 
lution has become for many of us such a 
vague, unreal ideal that it seems to be 
no practical issue in our expectations. 
As soon, however, as we understand that 
the only possible form of democracy is 
in mass action, we must realize that this 
new form of democracy is able to develop 
gradually the qualities which the work- 
ers need to organize and maintain a new 
social commonwealth. 

Those qualities, as well as the neces- 
sary power, will develop in the fighting 
itself, which at the same time is bound 
to disorganize the existing instruments 
of class power of our dominating class. 

It is beyond the scope of a series of 
articles like this, to even attempt going 
into details of what action is required at 
present, altho a few remarks may prove 
of advantage. 

Mass action means meetings, street 
demonstrations, political strikes, and can 
be developed from our present methods. 
It is, however, essential that a spirit of 
readiness must develop in the minds of 
the workers, which makes them rise to 
protest at important issues, without it 
being necessary that orders be issued 
from headquarters. 

While the necessity of paid officers to 



serve organized labor cannot be denied, 
there must be effective control by the 
rank and file. To break down the so- 
called party machinery is one of the most 
important issues at hand. If this cannot 
be done in the present organization, it is 
worth while breaking down this organi- j 
zation and building a new one. It is far ' 
more important to develop the rank and I 
file, so as to make future mass actions 
possible, than to sustain a most complete \ 
system of rules and order, which may j 
have the admiration of judges and school- ' 
masters, but which requires, even for i 
them, years of practice to use it efficient- 4 
ly to control conventions, and to kill 
whatever fighting spirit there may de- 
velop in the workers of the rank and file. 

Together with the development of an 
organization on democratic mass control 
lines, our meetings and street demonstra- 
tions will have to grow and will meet 
with the resistance of the capitalist politi- 
cal instniments: police, law and judges. 

Protests against these brutal forces will 
call for stronger means and there will be 
a logical development into strikes of pro- 
test. Here we touch the industrial field. 
But the issues at hand will be such as 
free speech, the right to organize and to 
hold meetings, or such as the shooting of 
Joe Hill and others. And no industrial 
organization on class lines will have any 
objection to supporting such action. Polit- 
ical strikes, moreover, have the advantage 
that their character in the first place will 
be that of protest, and therefore, they 
often can be short ones. There may be 
not even a direct demand which could 
be granted at once, and the principal ef- 
fect often will be that of disorganizing 
the capitalist instrument of class power. 
This is not only a conception in the air, 
but we have had a practical illustration 
in Russia after the Japanese-Russian war. 
Under those enormously difficult circum- 
stances, labor there has gained most re- 
markable results. It even secured an 
eight-hour day in most of the leading in- 
dustries. In this movement, economic 
and political demands were often mixed, 
and an actual "leadership" was utterly 
impossible, on account of Russian condi- 
tions. As soon as a labor strike was 
pressed too hard by the instruments of 
the capitalist state, the strike was dis- 
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solved, only to spring up in several other 
places and to be renewed as soon as 
pressure was released. In this way whole- 
sale slaughter was prevented and the 
action resulted in such a degree of dis- 
organization of the Government that Euro- 
pean Socialists eagerly watched condi- 
tions in Russia; many of us expecting 
that this action would, at that time, spread 
over the rest of Europe. In fact, there 
was a beginning of mass action even in 
Germany, as shown in that remarkable 
successful demonstration in Berlin con- 
trary to the most positive instruction of 
the almighty chief of the Berlin police. 
Continuation of this action was strongly 
advocated by Rosa Luxemburg, Panne- 
koek and others, but the party machine, 
with the assistance of Karl Kautsky, ad- 
vocated a policy of defense, rather than 
aggression, and helped to kill a beginning, 
mass action which might have prevented 
the present European war. 

The Russian movement could not main- 
tain itself against a new strengthening 



of the Government, inaugurating a new 
reactionary period. Russian industry 
being only in its infancy, the working 
class proved to be too weak even to main- 
tain the results, without the response 
from the older and stronger labor organ- 
izations in other European countries. But 
the glorious- achievements of the Russian 
proletariat will stand as an example of 
what can be accomplished under difficult 
circumstances by mass action. 

And it is hardly possible to imagine 
what could be achieved along similar 
lines in a country industrially developed 
like the United States. 

Left Wing Socialists in Europe realize 
that the only hope in the coming reaction- 
ary period, under Imperialism, lies in 
mass action, internationally organized. 
Will our American comrades fail to join 
hands, or may we expect a brilliant ex- 
ample, which would do more to help the 
present European situation, than a dozen 
peace resolutions and as many con- 
gresses for peace and Internationalism? 



THE RAILROAD WORKDAY 

By FULLSTROKE 



THE nation-wide strike of the four 
labor organizations in train serv- 
ice being set for Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 4, has given a new meaning 
to that national holiday. All these years 
since its institution, Labor Day has had 
little real significance other than to show 
by parades that labor, on the whole, was 
happy. Now like a thunderbolt right out 
of the blue came this proposition, catching 
up with and passing anything this con- 
tinent ever contemplated, like the pay car 
passing a tramp. 

Still it is understood amid the superior 
brains who are in control of things that 
the railroad movement for an eight-hour 
day has been neatly sidetracked some- 
where at a backwoods station where no 
tracer will be able to find it. For in the 



last hours of waiting for something to 
happen, the manufacturing and shipping 
interests got into the game to. save their 
own hides, pried congress loose from its 
moss-backed dignity and there was en- 
acted in Washington what you might call 
a hurry up scenario. Not that congress 
was willing to make any move at all, but 
for a short time it did go some. The so- 
called Adamson Bill was passed almost at 
the last hour, a bill which the labor com- 
mittee left at the national capitol said 
would be satisfactory. And the strike 
was called off. 

This Adamson Bill is certainly a peach 
as bills go. In the first place it provides 
that on railroads eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day's work, which is just an 
ordinary amendment to labor schedules 
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previously in force. However, being a 
law instead of a signed up agreement and 
as it carries no provisions for a penalty 
when violated, it may be considered a joke 
even as a law. The next section provides 
for ten hours' pay for the shortened work- 
day. Stop for a minute and think what 
would happen to any law which might 
provide for the small matter of compensa- 
tion for labor where a corporation is con- 
cerned, when that law comes before a 
court. The United States Supreme Court 
is, if anything, a far more conservative 
body than congress itself, but if that pro- 
vision in the Adamson law ever gets be- 
fore that outfit, the way it will be kicked 
down stairs and across the street will 
place judicial dignity among the lost arts 
of past ages. Lastly the law takes effect 
January 1, 1917, date far enough after the 
national election to permit any old party 
politician to safely add his kick to what 
is expected will be already dead, without 
visions of himself in the class of the lame 
ducks. 

As far as law goes, this one may be 
considered as a first class joke. President 
Ripley of the Santa Fe has already stated 
thru the press that his road will pay no 
attention to the law, which is about the 
position of all railroads on any law, and 
they should not be expected to make an 
exception of this one. Just what position 
the roads will finally take, it is too early 
to state, except that their conception of 
law and order appears to be normal, which 
is that it is something for the working 
class to swallow, while it remains invisible 
to the corporation lords. 

Still the roads are going to accept it 
and without much of a fight. There will 
be the usual gag and splutter about tak- 
ing the somewhat bitter dose, but it is 
going down after a fashion. For behind 
the enforcement of the Adamson law 
stand 400,000 men, militant at least on 
this one question of the eight-hour day, 
and those men hold a strategic position in 
modern industry which it is far better 
for the masters to have them remain un- 
conscious of as long as possible. Then 
also there is another rate raise, for the 



rates have not been raised now going on a 
year and a half. This idea of any section 
of labor really getting even a part of a 
rate raise is what startles the adapt 
Never before has it been deemed neces- 
sary to give it a thought even after using 
the argument to the limit for acquiring 
the raise. But just now the gentle art 
of rate raising cannot get by without it. 
Lastly it insures the private ownership 
and control of the greatest cinch ever 
worked upon the unthinking multitude, 
at least until the next social shake-up. So 
the railroads are going to come down to 
the eight-hour day in the very near future, 
not as a basis of a maximum work day, 
but as a matter of pay. 

What makes all this noise that is driv- 
ing out the chimney swallows is not the 
eight-hour day, but the time and a half 
for overtime. That is the thing which, 
from now till the end of the swindle wili 
stick and hang. And by the term "end of 
the swindle" is meant the end of private 
ownership and control of railroads. All 
the genius and power behind the game 
is to be turned loose on that part of the 
demand, with probabilities that the men 
will lose. Railroading as conducted at 
present postulates starting with all ton- 
age in sight and robbing every siding for 
the next sixteen hours along the right-of- 
way. With time and a half paid for over- 
time, it surely will increase the pay roll 
and then some. To get a train over the 
road would be an unpardonable violation 
of the sacred memory of Jim Hill, or who- 
ever it was that made this method of train 
operation the standard. 

But something has been gained right 
here. The sacred principle of arbitration 
is gone among these workers and gone 
forever. The social patchers are now 
searching for a substitute, but what can 
be done with workers rather critical on 
the source of whence these things come? 
In a world governed by certain laws of 
evolution perhaps to get rid forever of 
arbitration is all that can be expected of 
one move. The ground will be soon 
cleared for the next step, and that is due 
soon. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 



BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



The Hague Conference Once More. — 

Last month the Review commented briefly 
on the Hague conference of Socialists 
from neutral countries. Early reports 
gave the impression that the delegates 
spent niuch of their time discussing free 
trade and the terms of peace. There was 
no sign that the serious problems which 
face the Socialist movement were honestly 
faced. 

Full reports which are now at hand 
modify this view only slightly. To put 
it boldly, the great problem is, What is to 
be done with the war Socialists? Or, to 
put the same question differently, How 
are we to build up an international move- 
ment that will stand in spite of war? The 
capitalist governments will settle this war. 
The labor movements of the world may 
have a certain influence on the terms of 
peace. But the Socialist movement as an 
international force is at present non-exist- 
ent. When a couple of dozen Socialists 
gpt together and talk in high sounding 
terms about peace and economic agree- 
ments they are in great danger of making a 
joke of Socialism. Let us start a Socialist 
international. Let us make up our minds 
what Socialism is. Let us go ahead and 
build up a movement against capitalism, 
against imperialism, and against war. Let 
us talk plainly to one another. Let us say 
what we think and stand by it — even when 
war comes. Then there will come a time 
when we shall have something to say 
about the fate of nations. 

The two great resolutions which were 
accepted at the Hague were the least in- 
teresting part of the proceedings. One 
was against boycott schemes, such as the 



one being worked out against Germany 
by the entente allies. The other had to 
do with the war. It stated very well the 
fact that war and militarism are products 
of capitalism and that, therefore, the chief 
duty of Socialists is to fight capitalism. It 
developed, further, in argument in favor 
of using all our influence in favor of an 
early peace. As to the general principles 
to underlie the. treaty the resolution went 
back to one accepted at Copenhagen in 
1910. All of this seems colorless and al- 
most useless. 

What was my surprise, therefore, to 
read in THumanite a statement by Camille 
Huysmans : "The conference said plainly 
that the immediate cause of the war is to 
be- sought on the German side." After 
seeing this statement I went back over the 
resolutions and the accounts of the debate. 
There was to be seen not a clean state- 
ment of any sort, but, by innuendo, an 
implied condemnation of the German So- 
cialists. There is, for Example, in the* 
war resolution a passage about countries 
which lack parliamentary government. In 
one of his speeches, Troestra said that 
the position of the French Socialists is 
quite different from that of the Germans, 
because the French were attacked. The 
German and Austrian Socialists were 
rather looked down on both for lack of 
political influence and for betrayal of So- 
cialism. 

This leads one to think that these men 
really had some ideas in their heads — 
something more than they said. Then, 
why did they not make some attempt at 
formulation? Why could they not do at 
least as well as those others did at Zim- 
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Researches in the Lines of Human 

Progress: From Savagery Through 

Barbarism to Civilization 



LEWIS H. MORGAN 



One American and only one is recog- 
nized by the universities of Europe as 
one of the world's great scientists. 
That American is LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
the author of this book. He was the 
pioneer writer on the subject His con- 
clusions have been fully sustained by, 
later investigators. 

This work contains a full and clear expla- % 
nation of many vitally important facts, with- 
out which no intelligent discussion of the 
"Woman Question" is possible. It shows 
that the successive marriage customs that have 
arisen have corresponded to certain definite 
industrial conditions. The author shows that 
it is industrial changes that alter the relations 
of the sexes, and that these changes are still 
going on. He shows the historical reason for 
the "double standard of morals" for men and 
women, over which reformers have wailed in 
vain. And he points the way to a cleaner, 
freer, happier life for women in the future, 
through the triumph of the working class. 
All this is shown indirectly through historical 
facts; the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Cloth, 586 large pages, gold stamping. 
Until lately this book could not be bought 
for less than $4.00. Use coupon below, 
and we will mail the book to YOU for 50c, 
provided you send $1.00 at the tame 
time for a year's subscription to the 
International Socialist Review. 
Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

118 West Kinmie Street, Chicago 



Charles H. Kerr & Company, 
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I enclose $1.50 for which please mail a copy of "Ancient Society" and enter my name 
for the International Socialist Review for one year. 
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Note — If desired, the Review will be sent to another address or we will send a subscription card to be 
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merwald? Their whole plau, so far as 
organization goes, was to secure a full 
meeting of the International Socialist Bu- 
reau. This would mean, of course, attend- 
ance of Scheideman, Sudekum and their 
friends. One cannot help smiling at the 
thought of what would happen at such a 
meeting. The French object to sitting 
down with such folk. Which is very much 
to their credit. But these delegates at the 
Hague seemed to think everything would 
come right if only the brethren would 
come together and make a few speeches. 
There is some charm about such sim- 
plicity. 

Meantime they must be interested to 
observe that their conference has fallen 
flat. Not a single heart has beat faster 
for what they did. Not a new hope has 
been roused, not a new thought awakened. 
Socialist papers dutifully recorded that a 
conference was held — and that was all. 
Troelstra issued a warning against Zim- 
merwald- He might well do so. For it 
has been proved over again that ideas 
count for more than credentials. 

Position of the French Socialists. — We 
have all been slow to discuss the actions 
and words of French Socialists. They 
were prepared to fight against war to the 
end. Then they woke up one morning and 
learned two things: The German army 
was sweeping thru Belgium and the 
German Socialists had voted for war. 
Then they joined in the national defence. 
No one has blamed them for taking this 
action ; no one can blame them. Social- 
ist opposition to war must be interna- 
tional. 

But the war has gone on for two years. 
A strong minority has developed within 
the French party. In the sessions of the 
National Council on August 6 and 7 this 
minority had an opportunity to state its 
position and measure its strength. 

In fact, this new group represents the 
Zimmerwald and Kieuthal movement. 
But under the peculiar circumstances 
which surround French Socialism it does 
not at present demand a vote against the 
war credit. In its resolution it said, in 
effect. The entente allies proclaim the 
destruction of Germany as their aim ; we 
are fighting in the national defence and 
we demand that our Socialist deputies 
force the government to define its war 
purposes; if these purposes are imperial- 
istic, we demand that the Socialist party 



q BE PREPARED to fight capitalism's 
most powerful weapon to subjugate the 
masses— THE PRESS. 

q "Fakes in Journalism/' by Max Sherover, 
(3rd edit.) tells you how labor news, our 
news, is being adulterated and suppressed; 
how the workers' minds are poisoned so that 
they misunderstand the revolutionary working class 
movement. Read this book and be armed with facts. 
Sell this book and help spread light where the prosti- 
tuted press spreads darkness. Single copies 25c 
postpaid. In lots of 100 — $6.50. Sell as fast as you 
can hand them out. 

Free Press League, 1569 Pitkii Avene, Brooklyi, H.Y. 



SOCIALIST SLUG SHOT 

By William Nimock 

is the best named propaganda book of the 
year. You can aim its arguments in any 
direction and they will always get under the 
skin. No intelligent man or woman can get 
away from them. Socialist Slug Shot an- 
swers a hundred questions about socialism in 
a way that will convince anybody who is not 
solid ivory above the shoulders. 

Turn a copy of Socialist Slug Shot loose 
on your neighbors and watch them squirm 
and be convinced. By mail for 25c; five 
copies to one address for $1.00. Address 
WILLIAM NIMOCK, Rochelle, Louisiana 
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work against them ; in order that our influ- 
ence may be brought to bear internation- 
ally and that the whole situation may be 
cleared up we demand a conference of 
delegates from the Socialist parties of the 
allied nations. 

The debate on. this resolution was very 
bitter. The majority was represented by 
such well known men as Bracke, Marcel, 
Sembat and Renandel; the minority by 
Mistral and Valiere. In the end 935 votes 
were cast for the minority resolution and 
1,917 for another one in favor of things 
as they are. 

Strange to say, the majority was also in 
favor of a conference of the allied Social- 
ists. But it favored drawing up for this 
conference a program that would prevent 
the discussion of vital problems. The 
minority fought to safeguard the confer- 
ence against the attendance of non-Social- 
ists (like the Italian Reformists) and to 
secure an open program. It lost. In the 
end the council asked the International 
Socialist Bureau to call the conference. 
This will mean that the Italian Reformists 
and British National Socialists will be ex- 
cluded, for they were not members of the 
International before the war. But the dis- 



cussions of the conference will probably 
be limited to such matters as the tarifT and 
the industrial boycott. 

Of course, this division between major- 
ity and minority in France does not mean 
at all the same as the division in Ger- 
many. Many more than a third of the 
members of the French party are real in- 
ternationalists. But a third of them are 
so keen, so vigorous, that they will not 
give up their internationalism or keep still 
about it, even while a large part ot France 
is being destroyed by German soldiers. 

A Conference of German Socialists? — 
The executive committee of the German 
Social Democracy has started a movement 
to call a party conference. The Socialist 
Labor Federation (Haase-Ledebour 
group) have protested vigorously against 
this action. The war-Socialists are evi- 
dently trying to get full control of the 
party machinery — to whitewash them- 
selves — before peace is declared. At 
present most of the active Socialists are 
in the trenches. Moreover, the minority 
members are locked up for treason if they 
say what they think ; their meetings can- 
not be reported and their papers are con- 
fiscated. Even in a national conference 
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ihvy might be pulled from the platform by 
the police. The majority, on the other 
hand, have every encouragement. Very 
likely if a conference is held in the near 
future the war-Socialists can ride rough- 
shod over the real Socialists. 

At the end of July the minority met to 
consider the matter. After protesting 
against the official action they resolved 
to do all in their power to secure full rep- 
resentation of the minority. All their 
friends are urged to vote and attend the 
meeting. So there will, no doubt, be a 
pleasant gathering when the Socialists as- 
semble. 

State Socialism for Profit. — Yes, Social- 
ism is coming in England. The lesson is 
an old one, but it must be learned over 
and over again. The British government 
now has industrial power. The labor 
unions have abdicated. 

On August 7 various labor members of 
Parliament put questions to the Minister 
of Munitions. They drew from him sev- 
eral reluctant admissions. A company of 
British soldiers are working in the Slan- 
elly steel works. They are marched to 
work and marched from it. They receive 
no pay, but the government is paid for 
their labor at the regular rate. Another 
company works under the same conditions 
at the Woolwich arsenal. It is all accord- 
ing to Army Council Instruction 707, and 
who could have anything to say against 
that? 

"Labor must arouse itself," says The 
Herald. We all agree. 

Liebknecht's Sentence Increased. — 
Karl Liebknecht appealed from the de- 
cision of the court martial. He had been 
sentenced to 30 months* imprisonment and 
dismissed from the army. His appeal was 
heard, near the end of August, by a high 
court martial. As a result he was resen- 
tenced to four years and one month of 
penal service, expulsion from the army 
and loss of civil rights for six months. 
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You would like to quit the use of tobacco 
because you know it hurts you; but whenever 
you try to taper off, the strong craving and 
nervousness come on and after hours or days 
of heroic agony you must again seek solace 
in smoking or chewing. Yet, you may conquer 
the habit quickly and easily if you know how. 
Get the book that will be mailed you free by 
Edw. J. Woods, 242 M, Station E, New York 
City. Write today and ask him for it. Make 
a wonderful improvement in your health and 
efficiency. 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 



By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, LL. D., Cloth, 586 pages, $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap* 
ters are: 

The Sex-Passion 

Man, the Ungrown 

Woman: the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early Star and Sex 
Worships 

ThePrimitiveGroup-Mar- 
riage 

Jealousy 

The Family 

. Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth, $1.00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth', $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer, M. D., 
paper, 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



LATEST PORTRAIT OF KARL LIEBKNECHT 

Karl Liebknecht — This photo of Carl Lieb- 
knecht was taken behind the front of the Ger- 
man Prince in Loraine. Liebknecht, who had 
served one year as an active soldier in the 
Kaiser's army as pioneer, was soon after tjie 
outbreak of the present war called to arms 
and compelled to work with the pick and 
shuffle, wheeling crushed rock on wheelbar- 
rows, building highways behind the battle line 
in France, and later in Poland. 

All his comrades were given strict orders, 
under heavy penalty, not to speak to him. 
The most ragged uniform was selected for 
him, as it was probably thought advisable to 
make him look as unimposing as possible. In 
this shabby costume our comrade appeared 
in the Reichstag and before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I-iebknecht always had been 
the most feared and hated enemy of Prussian 



militarism, and he knew what to expect from 
them. The treatment of Liebknecht was no 
surprise to him or his friends. The surprise 
came when all the German party officials and 
all his colleagues in the Reichstag, with the 
exception of one or two, treated him even 
worse. He was driven like a coolie and worked 
like a slave on the front. The Scheidemans 
and Heines did not miss this splendid oppor- 
tunity to start a campaign of slander and 
abuse against him. 

To silence the one man who had dared to 
face the war-crazed ruling class and their 
shield bearers, the official Socialist party of 
Germany, those renegades and traitors, went 
so far as to declare him insane. There was 
hardly a sheet of the official party papers 
that did not bear the glad tidings that Lieb- 
knecht had gone mad. His unpatriotic anti- 
war stand was explained in this way. This 
low method of attack proved to be a failure. 
A more crude and positive way was found. On 
the first of May, 1916, at the International 
Labor Day meeting, the foremost interna- 
tional Socialist of the world was silenced at 
last. His enemies, including the patriotic So- 
cialists, may well rejoice, but who can say that 
the walls at Spandan are of more solid foun- 
dation than were the walls of the Bastille. In 
the meantime the Liebknecht spirit is grow- 
ing outside of these walls. 

Karl Wittman. 



There's a Red Spot in Ohio — Local Cleve- 
land Socialist party is on the job all the time. 
Their little, clean-cut weekly news letter is 
chuck full of what they have done and are 
going to do. Everybody seems to have their 
"Socialist working clothes" on. Picnics, street 
meetings, Benson meetings, Bennett meetings, 
and all kinds of social activities are pulled off 
regularly per schedule. 

Three hundred September Reviews were or- 
dered for the annual picnic and they wired in 
for 300 more for their Benson meeting. The 
secretary writes: "We have been selling the 
Review successfully at our street meetings." 

More power to these wideawake militant 
comrades! If we had a hundred more Local 
Clevelands in the Socialist party there would 
sure be something doing across the country. 

From Colorado — "Glad to send you one 
sub. to the I. S. R. You have got the goods. 
Keep it up! — J. M." 
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SociaKsmi^War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequatoSocialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. ' 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

The Analysis is Strictly Scientific, the 

Style and Pre entation Simple 

and Direct. 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1 .00. Address 

Chas. H. Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



SOCIALISM 
nMADE EASY 




JAMES CONNOIH 

This is one of the best propaganda books ever written and the 
recent tragic death of the author at Dublin lends it fresh in- 
terest Price 10c; 72c a dosen postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 

341 E. Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 



THE HUGHES' VIEW 

They say Mr. Hughes believes that you 
can tell what a man is by what he has. If 
a man can't pay his rent, for example, you 
may know that he has been intemperate, 
shiftless, spendthrift, lazy and bad. If a 
man is worth a hundred million dollars, on 
the contrary, you know at once that he is 
a very good man. His possessions be- 
speaks constant industry, application, fore- 
sight, economy, thrift, temperance, etc., etc. 

Mr. Hughes will make the ideal High 
Servant of the Back Stairs for the capital- 
ist class. He is an honest man. He was 
"highly" educated and believed all the 
stories his professors told him, namely, that 
all good things are of the capitalist class. 
He has the perfect mind for a capitalist 
class slavery because he believes that the 
owning class can do wo wrong. 

When the workers grow as class con- 
scious as Mr. Hughes — there will be no 
more profits for the master class. 

I'LL SHOW YOU Bre3u WAY 

TO BECOME A VAUDEVILLE PFPFAPMFR 
Valuable Information Fraal rtHrVHIIItn 

LONDON, 750 Crllly Bldg., CHICAGO 
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I. W. W. JUNGLE PARTY— CHICAGO— HELD AT LIBERTY HALL 
A Snug Sum Was Sent to Mesaba Strikers 



Prom Local 65, I. W. W., Bisbce, Ariz.— 
Secretary writes: "We have been very suc- 
cessful in raising funds for the Mesaba Range 
strikers. Over $200 was sent in the first part 
of August." 

"Local 106, W. F. of M., has donated $50. 
Warren District Trade Council has sent $10, 
and the state convention of the A. F. of L. 
donated $50 to the strike fund. We are sell- 
ing 100 copies of Strikers' News every week 
and forty copies each of the Industrial 
Worker and Solidarity, as well as a bunch of 
Reviews. Yours for the O. B. U. Sebla Max- 
well." 

Encampments a Success — The Northwestern 
Encampment Association of Oklahoma is a 
success. Comrades write that they will reach 
30,000 people during the thirteen encampments 
of three days each. Comrade Kirkpatrick is 
drawing large crowds. Comrade Whalen, sec- 
retary and treasury of the encampments, sends 
in a good bunch of subs, every week. 

From Local M|,' I. W. W^-"We had no dif- 
ficulty at all in disposing of 180 copies of the 
September issue. Could have easily sold twice 
as many if we had been fortunate enough to 
have had them on hand, for it certainly de- 
livered the goods. Yours for O. B. U. R. B." 

Prom Away Up in Alaska — Comrade Wad- 
dleton of Juneau orders a good sized bundle 
of September and October Rbviews and ex- 
pects to . send in a good, big order for the 
entire year of 1917. The Review is not too 
red for our -red-blooded Alaska comrades. 



From Nevada — Comrades write that the 
chances "look good" to elect several officers, 
including sheriff's office, at Tonopah, Nev. 
We sure need all the Socialist sheriffs we can 
get, as they come in very handy during strike 
periods. 

Moving in Memphis — A comrade who sent 
us in some live wire notes from Memphis last 
month writes that the spirit of revolt is ripe 
among the wage slaves of that southern berg, 
but he says they are "badly misdirected, as 
usual. As I told you in • my last letter, the 
street car men won out and went back to 
work. They had demanded 25 cents an hour 
minimum and an eight-hour day. And then 
their leaders went and signed them up for 
three years at one and one-fourth cents an 
hour raise and a ten-hour day. Can you beat 
it? The company still has some of its gun- 
men running cars, and it is rumored that the 
company is not even living up to this new 
contract and that the men will have to strike 
again before Christmas. The ice drivers are 
out, demanding a shorter day and more money, 
but, as usual, the men in the plants are still 
sticking to the job and making ice, and it 
looks as though the drivers would lose. One 
instrument quitting in an orchestra doesn't 
stop the music. The girls at a snuff factory 
here are out on strike and we hear that the 
street car men at Chattanooga won out and 
have returned to work. But we are doubtful 
here, as they are leaving the question to ar- 
bitration, and this nearly always means work- 
ing class failure." ~* 
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The Bible Reviewed in the light of Modern Science 



IS THE 
BIBLE 
TRUE? 
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GodandJJyNajhbor 

ROBERT BLATCHFORD 



This is the chief 
subject of debate today 
between Christians and 
Scientists the world over. 

Robert Blatchford 

says: "Is the Bible a 

holy and inspired book 
and the Word of God to man, or is it 
an incongruous and contradictory col- 
lection of tribal tradition and ancient 
fables, written by men of genius and 
imagination ?" 

Mr. Blatchford believes RELI- 
GIONS are not REVEALED, they are 
EVOLVED. 

"We cannot accept as the God of 
Creation," he writes, "this savage idol 

(Jehovah) of an obscure tribe, and we have renounced him and are 
ashamed of him> not because of any later divine revelation, but be- 
cause mankind have become too enlightened to tolerate Jehovah." 

'The ethical code of the Old Testament is no longer suitable as the rule of 
life. The moral and intellectual advance of the human race has left it behind." 

"CHRISTIANS declare the highest conception of God is the Christian con- 
ception of him as a Heavenly Father. "God is love," they say. To which 
Blatchford replies: "Thisjs a very lofty, poetical and gratifying conception, 
but it is open to one fatal objection — it is not true!" 

Mr. Blatchford does not believe that a divine being would need or ask for 
PRAYER and PRAISE. 

"If you were a human father, would you rather your children praised you 
and neglected each other, or that brother should stand by brother, and sister 
cherish sister?" 

GOD AND MY NEIGHBOR is not an attack upon religion. It is a study 
of the Bible from the scientific point of view. It is one of the most thought- 
provoking books of the age. It is being discussed from hundreds of platforms 
and in thousands of homes. 

Extra cloth, 248 large pages, $1.00 postpaid 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 

Publishers 

341-349 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
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The Shame of Louisville — Whenever you see 
a group of "union" men, belonging to an or- 
ganization, turn traitors to their brothers and 
fight with the very corporations which exploit 
them you may well ask for the nigger in the 
woodpile. 

A remarkable exhibition of working-class 
treachery and ignorance was given in Louis- 
ville this past month when the call was being 
sent forth over the whole country by the four 
railway brotherhoods for the strike. 

Workingmen organize themselves into 
unions for the purpose of improving their 
working conditions, of shortening hours and 
increasing wages. Day by day they are learn- 
ing more and more that the only way they can 
protect themselves is by organizing with their 
fellow workers to fight the encroachments of 
the bosses and to make new progress. Nobody 
ever heard of the railroad companies doing 
anything to improve the working conditions of 
the railroad men until they were forced to 
do so. 

When the brotherhoods have asked any- 
thing in the past the companies have stalled, 
or lied, evaded or arbitrated them into defeat 
until the railroad men have at last awakened 
to the fact that the only way to get anything 
from the railroads is to fight for it. And so 
their officers were instructed to send out a 
call for a general strike of the men on 225 
roads. 

The real railroad men, who receive no pay 
from any corporation except their wages for 
working on the roads, knew that their only 
hope of a complete victory was in standing 
faithfully by their comrades and presenting a 
solid front to the enemy. 

But some of the "union" men on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad secured a restrain- 
ing order (an injunction) against the calling of 
a strike by the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America. They claimed that it was against 
the rules of the union to call a strike without 
the vote of two-thirds of the membership, 
which, they declared, had not been obtained. 

The petitioning conductors said they would 
be thrown out of work and cease to receive 
wages if the strike order became effective, 
and that if the railroad men went on strike 
the funds of the organization would be greatly 
depleted, paying "strike benefits." They said 
they were joint owners of these funds and it 
was more than evident that they did not want 
them spent. According to the Louisville Eve- 
ning Post the conductors said: 

"It would be a violation of the duty of said 
men as American citizens to cease work at 
one time on practically all the railroads of the 
United States, as directed by the strike orders 
aforesaid." 

Names of the men who did all in their power 
to help the railroad companies to defeat the 

Don't Whip Children 

Or scold older persona who wet the bed or are unable 
to control their water during the night or day, for It 
te not a habit bet a Disease. If you have any Kidney, 
Bladder or Urinary Weakness, write today for a Free 
Paefcace «f otir Harmless Remedy. When permanently 
relieved t ell your friends about It. Send No Money. 
Address nfnrrO CO., Dept. 18, Milwaukee, W s. 



far too temperate demands of the brother- 
hoods are given 1 herewith. We believe these 
men have sought to betray members of the 
working class to the profit of their enemies, 
and we wonder if they are finding it more 
profitable to themselves! 

Are these men drawing pay from the rail- 
road in more than one capacity? 

The plaintiff conductors are: 

J. G. Harrison, F. J. Fitzgerald, H. P. Dun- 
can, R. D. Thompson, P. C. Summers, N. S. 
Campbell, Robert Creeden, J. H. Johnson, L. 

B. Parsons, R. L. Utterbach, L. Van Arsdale, 
W. W. Gregg, P. C. Renaker, Thomas Lana- 
han, C. S. Ashby. 

From Idaho — Comrade Hofstede fires in 
three yearly subs and adds: "The Review is 
doing real service and I shall do my best to v 
secure subscriptions." 

From Local 76, I. W. W.— "Last bundle of 
September Reviews went like hot cakes. — J. 

C. W., Secy." 

From East Liverpool, Ohio— "We sold, all 
our Reviews at the Kirkpatrick meeting. Please 
send us another bundle of twenty by return 
express.— N. K. B." ' 

An Idol Has Fallen — George R. Lunn, So- 
cialist mayor of Schenectady, has accepted a 
nomination for congress on a so-called non- 
partisan ticket of Democrats and Progressives. 
Comrade Lunn, it will be remembered, has 
been a source of much contention and strife 
between the comrades of Local Schenectady. 

A considerable portion of the membership 
of Local Schenectady were suspicious of Lunn 
from the beginning of his activities in the So- 
cialist movement. 

Owing to his social and political prominence, 
together with a pleasing and fascinating per- 
sonality, Lunn captivated the local and at once 
became the dominant personality in the polit- 
ical phase of the Schenectady movement. 

The pure and simple politician is a miserable 
misfit in the Socialist movement, and the case 
of Comrade Lunn should serve as a warning 
to the comrades who persist in making heroes 
and leaders of politicians with fascinating per- 
sonalities. 

The politician, ordinarily, has no more con- 
ception of an industrial Democracy than a 
child, yet he will invariably insist upon direct- 
ing the movement; and his greed for office im- 
pels him to divert the movement into a scram- 
ble for political spoils. 

Beware of the politician; the Jimmie Hig- 
ginses are the best asset of the Socialist 
movement. — L. D. Gillespie. 

Socialist Sunday Schools— We want to per- 
fect a national organization and standardize 
our methods before the fall opening. A con- 
vention should be arranged, if possible, but 
much can be accomplished by correspondence. 
All comrades who are teaching in Socialist 
Sunday schools, or interested in that line of 
work, write to T. J. Mead, 811 E street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. No dues or contribu- 
tions will be solicited for the present. 

Socialist papers, please copy. 

Mammy — A drama by Mrs. Benie Bab- 
cock, made up of sobs and smiles, of simple 
faith in "shadder angels" and a gripping pro- 
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—THE— 

Universal Kinship 



This is the most Important of the works 
of J. Howard Moore, author of our recent 
books, "The Law of Biogenesis" (60c) and 
"Savage Survivals" ($1.00). "The Universal 
Kinship" has been out of print some years; 
we have now in response to persistent de- 
mands issued a new and very attractive edi- 
tion. The book includes the following 
chapters: 

The Physical Kinship 

Man an Animal. 

Man a Vertebrate. 

Man a Mammal. 

Man a Primate. 

Recapitulation. 

The Meaning of Homology. 

The Earth an Evolution. 

The Factors of Organic Evolution. 

The Evidences of Organic Evolution. 

The Genealogy of Animals. 

Conclusion. 

The Psychical Kinship 

The Conflict of Science and Tradition. 
Evidences of Psychical Evolution. 
The Common-Sense View. 
The Elements of Human and Non-Human 
Mind Compared. 
Conclusion. 

The Ethical Kinship 

Human Nature a Product of the Jungle. 
Egoism and Altruism. 
The Ethics of the Savage. 
The Ethics of the Ancient 
Modern Ethics. 

The Ethics of Human Beings Toward 
Non-Human Beings. 
The Origin of Provincialism. 
Universal Ethics. 
The Psychology of Altruism. 
Anthropocentric Ethics. 
Ethical Implications of Evolution. 
Conclusion. 

Mark Twain, the greatest of American 
writers, said in a letter written shortly be- 
fore his death: "The Universal Kinship has 
furnished me several days of deep pleasure 
and satisfaction. It has compelled my grat- 
itude, at the same time, since it saves me 
the labor of stating my own long-cherished 
opinions, reflections and resentments by do- 
ing It lucidly and fervently for me." 

Jack London says: "I do not know of any 
book dealing with evolution that I have 
read with such keen interest. Mr. Moore 
has a broad grasp and shows- masterly 
knowledge of the subject. . . . And then 
there is his style ... He uses always 
the right word." 

Extra cloth, blue and gold, S38 large pages. 
$1.00, postpaid. Write for our catalog and 
our co-operative plan for supplying books 
at cost Address 



Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341*349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



test against war. It is a picture of life in the 
Old South during the closing period of the 
r; vil War and is unique in American literature 
. . that its leading character is a negro, the 
first really great negro character since Mr« 
Stowe's Uncle Tom. By southern critics the 
drama is said to stand alone as the greatest 
drama of the Southland. The great humanity 
of the simple story will make its appeal to all 
sectio* . for real heroism is not determined 
ty th* * lor of the skin. The volume is issued 
by the* Neale Publishing Co., New York. $1.00. 

Birth Control— This league begs to call your 
attention to a matter of great public impor- 
tance. Van Kleek Allison, a young newspaper 
man from New York, was recently sentenced 
to the house of correction for a term of three 
years, which sentence is likely to be soon 
confirmed on appeal if an adequate defense is 
not made for him in the Superior Court. 

He was sentenced for distributing (to a po- 
lice officer in plain clothes, who represented 
himself to be a poor working man with a large 
family) pamphlets giving detailed methods as 
to effective birth control. Allison also re- 
ceived a year's sentence for circulating in a 
?>eriodical, which he and a friend were pub- 
ishing, an article discussing the abstract ques- 
tion of the desirability of birth control. The 
article was written by a regular physician, 
had been published previously in a reputable 
medical journal in New York state, and con- 
tained no detailed information as to contra- 
ceptive methods. 

- It is apparent from the above statement of 
the case that the sentence passed upon Mr. 
Allison amounts to saying that it is unlawful 
in this commonwealth even to discuss the ab- 
stract proposition whether birth control is de- 
sirable. 

Ws ask you to contribute io the defense of 
Mr. Allison in the upper court. Checks may 
be made out to Stuart Chase, treasurer, and 
sent to 84 State street, Boston. — Massachu- 
setts Birth Control League. 

Socialist Work Among American Japanese — 
A monthly paper for Japanese working men 
is published at 2204 Pine street, San Francisco. 
The editor is Comrade S. Katayama, well 
known for many years for his heroic services 
to the working class of Japan. His purpose 
is "to break the ground for the labor union 
movement among his countrymen." He is 
hopeful of good results. The name of the pa- 
per is The Heimen, and the subscription price 
is 50 cents a year. Socialists and labor union- 
ists who want to settle the race problem the 
right way cannot do better than to support 
Comrade Katayama in his good work. 

Revolutionary Propaganda in Portland — All 
of our old-time readers will be glad to read 
the following news from Comrade Tom Lewis, 
the veteran fighter of the Pacific Coast He 
writes: ~ "The reds who formerly belonged to 
Local Portland, S. P., are as busy as in former 
days. All during the summer we have held on 
an average of six street meetings per week. In 
fact, our meetings have been the only out- 
door meetings held, and they have been at- 
tended by large and enthusiastic audiences. 

"Moses Baritz of Manchester, England, has 
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been lecturing week after week with such good 
results that we have already arranged for a 
popular science course during the fall and win^ 
ter months. m 

.c"7he Portland Socialist Club has secured 
iurn Hall, at Fourth and Yamhill streets, 
which we hope will be large enough to take 
care of the class and lecture work planned. 
The professors of Reed College are going to 
co-operate with us by giving one illustrated 
lecture per week, beginning OctobefodtJ), on 
which day Prof. Wm. M. Morgan, chair of 
chemistry, will lecture on 'The New Material- 
ism.' 

"Every Sunday night Comrade Baritz will lec- 
ture on some phase of Socialist philosophy and 
we want all comrades who visit Portland this 
winter to drop in and see the work we are 
doing. You will find the hall always open and 
some one on the job." — Tom Lewis. 

From Michigan — The following platform was 
drawn up and unanimously endorsed by Local 
Muskegon, Mich., 125 members in good stand- 
ing: 

We, the Socialist party of Michigan, affirm 
our allegiance to and support of the principles 
of the revolutionary working class as pro- 
pounded by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 

Labor, applied to the natural resources, pro- 
duces all wealth. The present economic sys- 
tem, being based upon the private ownership 
of the means of production and distribution of ' 
wealth, it follows, as an inevitable result, that 
the product of labor belongs to those who 
privately own the means of life; that is, to the 
capitalist class. 

From this body of created wealth the cap- 
italist returns to the worker, in the form of 
wages, an amount sufficient to enable him to 
maintain himself in working condition and re- 
produce his species. The private ownership of 
natural resources and machinery, however, 
vests in the owner the power to deny abso- 
lutely to the worker access thereto, and, there- 
fore, to take from him the means of life. The 
capitalist, therefore, is a" master and the worker 
a slave. 

So long as the capitalist class retains con- 
trol of the government, all the powers of the 
state will be used to protect and defend its so- 
called property rights in the means of wealth 
production and distribution and its control 
thereof. 

The capitalist system is constantly increas- 
ing the wealth of the capitalist class and in- 
flicting on the working class an ever-increasing 
degree of misery and degradation. 

The economic interest of the working class 
demands that it free itself from capitalistic 
exploitation by the abolition of the 'wage sys- 
tem under wfrich this exploitation at the point 
of production is now cloaked. 

To accomplish this necessitates the trans- 
formation of capitalist property in the means 
of the production and distribution of wealth 
into socially economic forces. 

Their repressible, everyday conflict of in- 
terest between the capitalist class and the 
working class necessarily expresses itself as 
a straggle for political and industrial suprem- 
acy. This is the class struggle. 



This is the only struggle in which the work- 
ers can be interested, and we stand steadfastly 
opposed to all other struggles. All wars, ex- 
cept the class war, are fought in the interest 
of the capitalist class. 

Therefore, we call upon the workers of 
Michigan to organize under the banner of the 
Socialist party with the object of seizing the 
political power for the purpose of establishing 
and enforcing the economic program of the 
working class as follows: 

1. The transformation, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, of capitalist property in the means of 
wealth production and distribution (natural re- 
sources, factories, mills, railroads, etc.) into 
the collectively owned means of production 
and distribution. 

2. The organization and management of in- 
dustry by the working class. 

3. The establishment, as soon as possible, 
of production for use instead of for profit. 

Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

Etc., Required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
Of International Socialist Review, published monthly at 
Chicago, 111., for October 1, 1916. 
State or Illinois, 
County or Cook — ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles H. Kerr, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the International So- 
cialist Review, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and beliefj a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24. 1912, 
embodied in section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, ed- 
itor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Charles H. Kerr & Company, 841 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. 

Editor, Charles H. Kerr, 841 East Ohio street. Chicago. 

Managing Editor, Mary E. Marcy, 841 East Ohio street, 
Chicago. > 

Business Manager, Leslie H. Marcy, 841 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of 
individual owner*, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock): 

Charles H. Kerr, 841 East Ohio street, Chicago. 
(All others hold less than 1 per cent each.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othet 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are (if there are none, so state): 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This 

information is required from daily publications only.) 

Charles H. Kerr, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of 
September, 1916. 

Michafi J. O'Munv. 
(My commission expires March 8, 1920.) 
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THE SITUATION IN THE FIFTH 
DISTRICT OF INDIANA 



By MAYNARD SHIPLEY 

(Associate Campaign Manager, Fifth Cong. Dist. of Ind.) 



THE candidacy of Eugene V. Debs for 
Congressman, from the Fifth District 
of Indiana, has turned the eyes of 
the world on Terre Haute, 'Gene's 
home town. His .election on Nov. 7th is a 
matter of concern as well as of interest to 
the workers of the world. 

"The workers of Australia and New Zea- 
land have their eyes on the Fifth District 
of Indiana," says Comrade Scott Bennett. 
And from Italy, Switzerland, and other 
countries come words of cheer and good 
wishes. "We workers in Ireland know all 
about your campaign here, and we expect to 
see Debs sent to Congress, so that he may 
speak not only for his own district but for 
the workers of the world," declares Com- 
rade Cornelius Lehane. 

"The election of Debs to Congress in 
November would have such an invigorating 
effect upon the Socialist movement of this 
country," said a visitor to this office yester- 
day, "that the usual post-election slump and 
inactivity would be entirely, missing for 
once." And I, for one, believe that this is 
no exaggeration of the wonderfully stimu- 
lating effect that the voice of Debs, heard in 
Congress, would have. On the other hand, 
I candidly admit that, in my judgment, the 
defeat of Debs for Congress would have a 
most disheartening effect on comrades 
throughout the nation. All comrades with 



whom I have talked agree on this point. 
And yet — 

The comrades of this nation only wish 
the election of Debs $20-a-day , s worth !" 

Yes, comrades, the contributions to the 
Debs campaign fund have averaged $20.31 
for the eighteen days ending Sept. 2nd. 

This is just the amount needed to keep 
one automobile, a speaker and his advance- 
agent and helper, and a chauffeur in the 
field for one day. And this allows nothing 
for cost of free literature, leaflets, bill-post- 
ing, etc. 

And we have six big, mostly unorganized 
counties to bring into line. 

On $20 a day for all expenses incident to 
the campaign. 

We might just as well face the situation 
right now, and then get busy with subscrip- 
tion blanks, all of us, every Socialist in the 
United States ! Get your shop-mate or your 
neighbor to contribute something, if it is 
only a ten-cent piece. But get busy, com- 
rades, before it is too late. 

No campaign manager on earth could win 
this election on the basis of $20 a day for 
all expenses ! , 

Talking and begging and explaining are 
useless. 

I state here merely the plain, bald facts 
in the case. 

YOU will have to get into action, and act 
quickly, unless YOU do not think it worth 
while to DO YOUR PART. 



LET US PRINT YOUR BOOK 

<I If you wish to publish a book on any subject, get our advice before you close 
a printing contract. 

<I We buy choice book papers direct from the mills. We have favorable contracts 
with some of the best Union printing and binding houses in America. We haveL 
thirty years' experience in book-making. We can give you the BEST work at a 
fair price. We will, if desired, put your book into the hands of the important book- 
reviewers of the country. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
CO-OPERATION 

Socialist Books Below Cost to New Co-operators in Our Socialist 

Publishing House 

The strength of American Socialism without change of name, and in 1898 it 
has been the outgrowth of the vast educa- was placed on a co-operative basis. In 
tional work in the principles taught by 1899, with the money raised from the sale 
Marx and Engels, which has equipped of the first few shares of stock, we pub- 
tens of thousands of active workers with lished the first complete American edition 
a clear understanding of the social pro- of Engels' "Socialism, Utopian and Scien- 
cess now evolving. This educational tific," and from that time on, as fast as 
work has been in great part due to the our scanty resources made possible, we 
literature circulated by Charles H. Kerr have been bringing the Socialist classics 
& Company, a co-operatiye publishing of Europe and the clearest writings of 
house owned by three thousand Social- American Socialists within reach of the 
ists. working people of the United States. 

Socialism in the United States is now No other Socialist publishing house in 

entering upon a new stage. The growth the world has a list of books that com- 

of big capital, the suppression of compe- pares with ours. 

tition, and especially the new factor of Our annual sales of literature increased 
government control of hours, wages and from less than $10,000 in 1899 to more 
working conditions — all these will pres- than $60,000 in 1911, in which year we 
ently make our old Socialist propaganda had the active co-operation of the Social- 
obsolete and useless. History has veri- ist Party, our books being sold all over 
fied the social laws discovered by Marx, the country in connection with the 
but a new set of economic conditions has Lyceum Lecture Course. The unfortu- 
arisen differing radically from the condi- nate dissensions over tactics in the party 
tions analyzed by Marx fifty years ago. reduced the circulation of literature for 
To interpret these conditions will require the next two years, and the outbreak of 
the clearest of thinking on -the part of war in Europe almost paralyzed our work 
Socialist writers ; to circulate the new lit- for many months, resulting in a deficit for 
erature will tax the resources of our pub- the year 1915, as shown by the following 
lishing house, financial report as published in the In- 
Most of our capital was subscribed ternational Socialist Review for Febru- 
from five to fifteen years ago. Selling arv , 1916. 
literature at cost, we have been unable December 31, 1915 
to build up a surplus. The new need can ASSETS 

be supplied only by newly subscribed cap- Cash on hand $ 230.81 

ital. The object of this argument is to Books, bound and unbound 12,414.07 

show why YOU should do your share g^ffi* plates SwSw 

toward raising the capital that is needed, international' Sociaiist" Review.' '.'.'.'.'/. sioooloo 

How the Publishing House Began. It Office fixtures and furniture 485.00 

was established here in Chicago in the Real Estate 450.00 

year 1886, long before the Socialist Party Accounts receivable 619.08 

J . M . t*. 1 Li* j.- ' Bills receivable 1,001.25 

existed. Its early publications were in _!__ 

the line of "a religion that is rational and Total $46,319.95 

a rationalism that is religious ;" from 1891 LIABILITIES 

to 1898 it was identified with the "Popu- Paid-up capital stock $41,160.00 

list" revolt against big capital, and since Co-operative publishing bonds 620.00 

1398 we have been actively tho unofficial- Accounts payable ". 454.63 

ly identified with the Socialist movement. Loans from stockhol ^rs 4,085.32 

In 1893 the business was incorporated Total $46,319.95 

'53 
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1915 
RECEIPTS 

Book sales $16,351.69 

Review subscriptions and sales 8,342.97 

Review advertising 1,706.58 

Donations 620.40 

Deficit for year 2,300.36 

Total $29,322.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Manufacture of bobks $ 5,076.78 

Manufacture of Review 5,871.81 

Wages 8,408.07 

Postage and expressage 4,259.31 

Advertising 917.50 

Review circulation expense 43.80 

Review articles and photographs 428.09 

Authors of books 477.26 

Books purchased 1,376.94 

Rent • 1,110.00 

Taxes 44.51 

Miscellaneous expense 772.82 

Interest 25.59 

Tqtal $29,322.00 

Since that time we have kept down 
expenses and reduced our indebtedness to 
stockholders, and have continued to pay 
all bills promptly. 

High Cost of Paper. This year we are 
confronted by an unexpected condition, 
in. the sudden advance in the price of all 
grades of book paper. The cheaper grade 
has advanced from $2.50 to $6.50 per hun- 
dred pounds ; the higher grade from $4.00 
to $8.50. The increase is due to the war, 
and it is probably only temporary, but 
no relief can be expected while the war 
lasts. Thus far we have been able ta 
protect our stockholders in their privil- 
ege of buying our books at 40 per cent 
discount, postpaid; this was equivalent to 
cost on the old price level, but will not 
cover cost should we have to produce our 
books at the new scale of prices. For- 
tunately our stock of most titles is large. 

The International Socialist Review. 
We established this magazine in the sum- 
mer of 1900; it has a circulation in every 
country in the world.' It is the largest 
and best of Socialist magazines, and the 
sun never sets upon its readers. The 
Review is of, for and by the working 
class. Every rnemth it publishes the lat- 
est news of the Class Struggle all over 
the world, with photographs from the 
scenes of action. The ablest writers in 
the socialist and labor movement are its 
contributors, and it is the mouthpiece of 
the worker in mine, factory, field and mill. 



The Review tells of the never-ending 
struggle between the owners and the 
workers for the product of the workers. 
It describes the new machines that are 
revolutionizing the jobs and the lives of 
the workers; it pictures the new inven- 
tions and new methods of production that 
are making history. 

In the stormy days now impending, we 
want to make the Review more vitally 
useful to the workers than ever before. 

Our Plans for the Future. When the 
smoke of the world war blows away, we 
shall see a different world from the kind 
we have hitherto known. Industrial* 
power in all the warring nations is con- 
centrated in the hands of the central gov- 
ernments. When the war is over, will the 
rulers generously resign this power? 
Will they not rather use it ruthlessly in 
the interest of the property-owning 
classes? And if that is their course, how 
long will American capitalists be satisfied 
to remain unorganized in competition 
with European capitalists organized ef- 
ficiently and aggressively under their gov- 
ernments? The answer to this question 
spells STATE CAPITALISM. It is 
coming, and it is not the wage-workers 
who will be active in establishing it; on 
the contrary it is we of the working class 
whose liberties will be menaced by the 
change. 

To help American wage-workers to 
understand these coming changes and to 
perfect • their organizations so as to be 
ready to meet them is the task of our co- 
operative publishing house. It is a task 
that will be beyond our strength unless 
we have at least a thousand new co-op- 
erators. Will you be one? 

What It Means to Be a Stockholder. 
Our company is organized under the gen- 
eral corporation laws of Illinois, with an 
authorized capital of $50,000, divided into 
$5,000 shares of $10.00 each. Of these 
4,160 have been subscribed,* including 
about 1,100 still held by Charles H. Kerr. 
We want to sell the remaining 840 shares 
before the end of 1916, so as to build up a 
reserve fund that will enable us to push 
the work of education rapidly wjien the 
time is ripe. And we have an offer that 
we believe will sell the shares. 

Books Below Cost to New Subscribers. 

As already explainedf the cost of paper 
lias more than doubled this vcar. Con- 
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^equently we shall he unable to repro- 
duce the books now on hand at anything 
like former figures. But we have a stock 
of at least a thousand each of the follow- 
ing titles, and we offer them to NEW 
stockholders at LESS THAN COST, for 
the. sake of raising at once the capital 
that is urgently needed. Here is the 
offer : ~ 

Send us FIVE DOLLARS, with your 
written promise that you will pay a dol- 
lar a month ten months for a share of 
stock, and we will ship to you by express, 
CHARGES PREPAID, a thirty-volume 
library of Socialist Classics, bound in 
cloth, as follows: 

Communist Manifesto and No Compromise, 
Marx, Engels and Liebknecht. 

Class Struggles in America, Simons. 

Doing Us Good and Plenty, Russell. 

Eighteenth Brumaire of Louise Bonaparte, 
Marx. 

End of the World, Meyer. 

Ethics and the Materialist Conception of 
History, Kautsky. 

Evolution of Man, Boelsche. 

Evolution of Property, Lafargue. , 

Evolution, Social and Organic, Lewis. 

Feuerbach, Frederick Engels. 

Germs of Mind in Plants, France. 

High Cost of Living, Kautsky. 

Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 

Life and Death, Teichmann. 

Memoirs of Karl Marx, Liebknecht. 

Marx Versus Tolstoy, Lewis and Darrow. 

Militant Proletariat, The, Austin Lewis. 

Positive School of Criminology, Ferri. 

Puritanism, Clarence Meily. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Marx. 

Russian Bastile, Pollock. 

Science and Revolution, Untermann. 

Science and Superstition, Lewis. 

Social and Philosophical Studies, Lafargue. 

Social Revolution, Kautsky. 

Socialism, Positive and Negative, LaMonte. 

Socialism for Students, Cohen. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels. 

Ten Blind Leaders, Lewis. 

World's Revolutions, Untermann. 

The books just named retail at 50 cents 
each, and sell regularly to stockholders 
for 30 cents each. If desired, we will sub- 
stitute for any TWO of the foregoing 
ONE of the following books retailing at 
$1.00 each: 

Changing Order, The, Triggs. 

Economic Determinism, Lida Parce. 

Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, Engels. 

Looking Forward, Rappaport. 

Love's Coming-of-Age, Carpenter. 

Marxian Economics, Untermann. 

Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch. 

Principles of Scientific Socialism, Vail. 

Revolutionary Essays, Burrowes. 

Savage Survivals, Moore. 



Theoretical System of Karl Marx, Boudin. 
Thoughts of a Fool, Evelyn Gladys. 

For descriptions of all these books, see 
our illustrated catalog, mailed free on re- 
quest. But observe that no other substi- 
tution will be allowed. Our stock of the 
other books described in our catalog is 
comparatively low, and we must hold 
these for the benefit of stockholders who 
wish to buy them at 40 per cent discount. 

Cash Price for Books and Stock, $41.25. 

On the installment plan just described, 
the books will cost you $5.00 and the 
stock $10.00, making $15.00. But if you 
have the money to spare you can save 
75 cents for yourself and 75 cents worth 
of extra work for *is by sending $14.25 
cash with order. 

What This Offer Means to You. The 
Socialist library that we are putting with- 
in your reach on such easy terms will 
help you educate yourself in the principles 
of Marxian Socialism, so that you can 
understand the bewildering changes that 
have come and are coming so swiftly. 
Your ownership of a share of stock will 
enable you to supply yourself and your 
comrades with the literature of Socialism 
at the lowest cost possible. And finally, 
your subscription of stock may be the de- 
ciding factor in enabling this publishing 
house to do the all-important work of 
education thru the stormy years that are 
just ahead. 

Let us hear from you at the earliest 
possible moment. We are doing the work 
that you want done, and we count on your 
help. 

ORDER BLANK 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

341 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Comrades: — 

I enclose $5.00 and promise to pay $1.00 each 
month for ten months, for which it is under- 
stood that you are to send me, at once 
charges prepaid, the thirty books offered 
(with substitutions as noted in enclosed 
letter), and that on completion of my pay- 
ments you will issue to me a certificate tor 
one share of stock in the corporation o 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, fully-paid and 
non-assessable. 

Name 

.Address 

p q - State 
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Burlington Watch Co. \ 

19th Strati and Marshall Blvd. V 
Dent W27 Chicago, III. " 

Please send me (without obligation and 
prepaid) your free book on watches 
with full explanation of your cash or 



Every fighting < 

have over 100 Burlingtons - 



in the U. 8. Navy has the Burlington Watch « . „ 

„._ _._. _-. jrtons — a few over 200. This includes every torpedo boat— 

•very submarine as well as the bis; Dreadnaoghts. 



Nam* .. .. \ 



Addr—t.. 



Send Your Name 01 
This Free Coupoi 

Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending ti 
coupon now. You will know a lot more about watch buyii 
K when you read it. You .will be able to * 'steer clear'* 
X the over-priced watches which are no better.- 

the coupon today for the watch book and our < 

Burlington Watch Co. 

l»th St, ft Marshall Blvd, Oapt. " ~" " 
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Classics of Science 

FREE 

With Review Subscriptions 

This offer is for YOU who already read the REVIEW. 
We want to make it worth your while to spend three or 
four hours finding new REVIEW READERS. We have 
succeeded in making a contract giving us an inside price 
on the best popular edition of the classics of science now 
on the market. The volumes we have selected are: 

Darwin's Origin of Species 

Darwin's Descent of Man 

Spencer's First Principles 

Spencer's Data of Ethics 

Spencer's Education 

Tyndall's Fragments of Science 

Proctor's Other Worlds Than 
Ours 

These are large, handsome volumes, uniformly bound in extra cloth 
with gold stamping and gilt tops. As to the contents of the volumes, 
any comment would be superfluous, since these are precisely the books 
that are indispensable to the reader who wishes to have a clear un- 
derstanding of the theory of evolution. 

OUR OFFER: 

Send THREE DOLLARS for three yearly subscriptions to the 
REVIEW, and we will mail you FREE any three of the scientific 
volumes named above. If you do not want to wait until you have 
found the subscribers, send $3.00 for three yearly REVIEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION CARDS and we will mail you the books free. For 
$7.00 we will send you seven Review cards and the seven books. 
Any number between three and seven pro rata, but the offer does 
not apply to less than three. 

We do not sell the books without subscriptions except to our stockholders, and 
to them the price is 80c a volume or $5.00 for the seven mailed to one address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341-351 East Ohio Street Chicago 
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My Magazine— 

"Investing for Profit " 

If you will send me your name and 

address, I will mail you this wonderful 

magazine absolutely free for six months 

— Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 

copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but don't wait till 
every one sees it — you will then be too late. One 
good investment is worth a lifetime of labor. 

How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have made large 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to accept her favors — and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments — how $100 grows into $2,200— the actual possibility of intelligent investment. 

Learn the REAL EARNING POWER U You Can Save $5 a Month or More 
of Your Money 

The real earaingpower of your money is not 
the paltry 8% to t% paid by corporations who 
have their future behind instead of in front 
of them. "Investing for Profit* ' reveals the enor- 
mous profits financiers make, and shows how 
one can make the same profit — it demonstrates 
the real earning power of your money— the 
knowledge that financiers hide from the masses 
—it explains HO W sm all investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours— it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Valne of 
Different Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can invest 
a small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
Is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
"Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing 
need, and will be worth hundreds — even 
thousands of dollars to you. 



Investing for'Proflt" is for the man who intends toin- 
vest any money, however small, or who can save $5 or 
more per month— but who has not yet learned the art of 
investing for profit. Read what Russell Sage, one of 
the most successful financiers of his day, said in regard 
to Investments: 

There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice 
we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physi- 
cians, and for the construction of a great work to engi- 
neers—financing is everybody's business. As a matter of 
factjit is the most profound and complicated of them all." 

bont invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you 
have at least read 1 copy of my really wonderful magazine. 

Mail Coopon Today for Free Financial Advice 



Please tend me absolutely Free ef Charge, "Investing for 
and enter my name on your list for 



Profit" for six 

free financial adrlce, 

Name . 



There areabsolutelyno strings to mySixMonths'Free 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If 
you will send me your name and address on the attached 
coupon I will send you absolutely without charge, for six 
months, my magazine— Investing for Profit." Then you 
are to decide whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial matters. Surely 
this is a fair, square, liberal offer — so sign and mail the 
coupon now — before you turn this page. 

H. J.^B^Bin 9 _^ m , 

MI. L. BARBER. 20 (em) Jackson Blvd. . Chicago | 



Street.... 



City. 
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A Socialist Library for 
Less Than Cost 



Our co-operative publishing house owns the plates and copyrights of 
nearly all the really important books on Socialism in the English language, 
including translations of the Socialist classics from the German, French and 
Italian. We have from the start circulated them thru our co-operative stock- 
holders at prices covering merely the actual cost. This cost has now been 
greatly increased by the sudden rise in the price of book paper, but we are 
fortunate in having on hand a thousand sets of a thirty-volume library, cloth 
bound, including the following titles : 

Communist Manifesto and No Compromise, Marx Versus Tolstoy, Lewis and Darrow. 

Marx, Engels and Liebkntcht. Militant Proletariat, The, Austin Lewis. 

Class Struggles in America, Simons. Positive School of Criminology, Ferri. 

Doing Us Good and Plenty, Russell. Puritanism, Clarence Meily. 

Eighteenth Brumaire of Louise Bonaparte, Marx. Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Marx. 

v?S ° f ^i^vr 1 *: ™¥V'r ♦• < w ♦ Russian Bastile, Pollock. 

Kautakv Materialist Conception of History, Sdcncc and Rcvolution , Unt ermann. 

i?J«i,,»:«« ~f TLT«« T)»»i.»t,. Science and Superstition, Lewis. 

Evolution" of Pr a o%rl°. C Ufargue. £*« «d Phi.osophicai Studies. Ufargue. 

Evolution, Social and Organic, Lewis. Socia Revolution, Kautsky. 

Feuerbach, Frederick Engels. Socialism, Positive and Negative, LaMonte. 

Germs of Mind in Plants, France. Socialism for Students, Cohen. 

High Cost of Living, Kautsky. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels. 

Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. Ten Blind Leaders, Lewis. 

Life and Death, Teichmann. World's Revolutions, Untermann. 

Memoirs of Karl Marx, Liebknecht. 

We want a thousand new co-operative stockholders. To get them at 
once we make this offer, an offer that we could not make if the books had to 
be manufactured on the basis of the present cost of paper: For $5.00 cash, 
and your written promise to pay $1.00 a month for ten months, we will send 
these thirty books at once by express prepaid, and on completion of the 
monthly payments will issue to you a fully-paid certificate for a share of 
stock, which will entitle you to discounts on our other books. For further 
particulars see October Review, or ask for free booklet. Don't delay; this 
is the LAST CHANCE to get a library on these easy terms. 

Address: CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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A 5-Passenger 1917 Ford Touring Car for 

600 Subs. 

1 AST month we thought the best offer we could make was a Ford Runabout for 

600 and a Ford Touring Car for 700 yearly subscriptions to the Inter- 
national Socialist Review. 

We are now offering to send you the Touring Car for 600 subs, and the run- 
about for 550. Or send 700 subscriptions to the Review and we will pay the 
freight on the touring car ! 

You know the Ford gasoline engine. It never fails. You know the Review 
— it hits the target every time. Do your campaign work by automobile. It will 
pay for itself in saving car fare and five can travel as cheap as one. 

You can carry your own literature for house-to-house, or factory to factory 
propaganda work and cover ten times the ground in half the time. 

Every socialist local needs an automobile and, with a little concerted effort 
we are going to make it possible for every local to have one. 

If 20 locals in your county or state will each take 30 yearly sub. cards to 
the Review at the regular rate (or twice as many 6 month cards) and send in 
the money thru you or thru a central local, you win the touring car. 

If you fail to win the car before November, we expect to be able to extend 
this offer to January. 

We want you or your local to have one of these Fords and will send samples, 
sub. blanks and descriptive Review circulars and do all we can to help you win it. 
All you have to do is pay the freight from Detroit, Mich., or send the original 
number of subs, required and We Pay Freight ! 
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POLITICS AND PEOPLE 



THE eight-hour day has jumped from the 
dusty obscurity of text books and li- 
braries and forgotten platforms of politics 
and labor into a new life, into one of the 
leading issues talked and thought across the 
nation. 

Thirty years ago the Knights of Labor 
waged a long campaign that came to a finish 
about the time of the Chicago Haymarket 
affair and the eight-hour day was the chief 
demand and the focal point of the agitation 
and education of the working class of that 
period. 

Then the eight-hour day as a big issue 
slept and slumbered and was not. 

And this pleased the exploiters of labor. 
Once labor is organized there are no issues 
^ such as higher wages, restriction of output, 
adjustment of personal grievances, so dis- 
turbing to employers as the eight-hour day 
issue. 

So they have been glad, the exploiters, 
that this issue has been kept down, that 
eight hours' work, eight hours' recreation 
and eight hours' sleep as the proper division 
of the American proletarians' workday, has 
not been in the national talk and thought. 

Now this is changed. Now country-wide, 
in city saloons and wilderness cabins, in the 
mine sheds and the railroad shanties, they 
are talking about this eight-hour day deal as 
they formerly talked tariff and free silver 
and imperialism. 

Schwab, Gary, Morgan — they don't like 
it. Otis, Shonts, Wool Trust Wood and all 
exploiters from Lawrence to Mesaba Range 
and Los Angeles — they don't like it. 

Eight-hour workday once granted is 
harder to take away than any other con- 
cession labor wrings from capital. 

What eight hours' work in twenty-four 
means is so simple, clear and specific that no 
lawyers, glib gabby jacks hired for skill in 



tergiversation, can come in and make black 
white or white black. 

Eight hours' work means eight hours' 
work and there is no going behind the re- 
turns. 

A wage raise dependent on this and that 
interpretation, contingent on this and that 
condition, is often defeated by the cunning 
employer. 

Always, too, the capitalist class with its 
power of fixing prices can raise the cash 
cost of life necessities so as to take away 
thru higher prices all that has been con- 
ceded in higher wages. 

Not so with the eight-hour workday. 
Once granted it stays. 

The standardized short workday is not 
defeated in its workings as the standardized 
higher wage so often is. 

How the Adamson law is going to work 
out is one of the puzzles of history waiting 
answer. 

If Hughes is elected the Adamson law 
will get a big hole kicked in it at the start 
because The Whiskers is already committed 
to defeat its workings under the theory that 
it was "legislation under duress." 

If Wilson is elected there will be one of 
the most interesting struggles between the 
government, political and military, of this 
nation, and the industrial autocracy of this 
nation which has never in recent years lost 
any battle involving issues as vast as that 
of the Adamson law. 
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NEW YORK sociologists find in that city 
thousands of children with teeth rot- 
ten, teeth going to pieces. Cause: lack of 
proper food. Not enough wages to buy 
food that makes tooth material. 

Hot-Air Shonts would say it's far-fetched 
to suggest that higher wages for street car 
men would mean better teeth. O, very well ! 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 



WHILE John D. Rockefeller wears a 
wig and plays golf, financial writers 
figure out that John D.'s 246,972 shares of 
Standard Oil stock are now worth in the 
open market $498,864,644. 

With his U. S. Steel stock, banks, rail- 
roads, and city, state and national bonds, 
experienced financial reporters now say, 
John D. is a billionaire and it's no use for 
him to deny or quibble about it. 

The whole smear of this unearned incre- 
ment will pass on to John D., Jr., when the 
Old Man cashes in and rests under a monu- 
ment. 

What's going on inside the bony structure 



of John D.'s head is momentous with des- 
tiny. He is the most powerful young man 
in these United States, in the sense that 
money and economic resources mean power. 

To date Frank P. Walsh, as head of the 
U. S. Industrial Relations commission, is the 
only fellow that's been able to singe the hair 
of the young Rockefeller goat as guarded 
by the junior member of the House of 
Rockefeller. Ida Tarbell singed the hair of 
the Old Man's goat. So did Henry D. Lloyd 
in his "Wealth Against Commonwealth." 

The Rockefeller goat is well protected in 
our leading magazines these days. The 
American magazine, for instance, looks like 
it had been captured hide, hair and hoof by 
the Rockefellers and transformed into a 
willing publicity mule. 

WHEN you see a string of horses being 
led thru the streets of a city now for 
rail shipment these days, pick out most any 
of them and say "Good-by, old horse." The 
chances are the nags will be hauling guns 
and commissary wagons over European 
roads in a few weeks. In 1914 we exported 
$3,388,819 worth of horses. It jumped to 
$64,046,534 in 1915 and $73,531,146 in 
1916. 

They are a pathetic by-product of war — 
these horses in photographs from the war 
zones — flat on their backs and feet in the 
air — quadruped chattel slaves. 



HAVE we been in the war ? Or have we 
kept out of it? Export statistics show 
for 1915-1916 an increase in total exports of 
this country amounting to $1,942,173,743, 
while the increase in munitions exports 
alone amounted to $1,866,074,156. 

Profits out of these totals have made a 
new raft of American millionaires. And 
incidentally the fury of the American work- 
ing class at the hog tactics of the million- 
aires in trying to grab all the profits with- 
out any accompanying wage raises, has 
shown new fighting stuff in the workers 
across the country. 



IF leather medals were to be awarded to 
snob war correspondents who attained 
distinction in snobbery during the war, then 
something ought to be handed James 
O'Donnell Bennett of the Chicago Tribune 
and William Bayard Hale of the Hearst 
papers. Bennett slobbered over the Kaiser 
and the German war lords till the Tribune 
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had to tell him he was making Germans as 
well as Americans sick with his guff. 

The only thing that equals the way these 
Americans have slobbered over the Kaiser 
and the Crown Prince is the way some 
American and English writers have gone 
into fits of admiration over the democracy 
of the Russian Czar and the wonder and 
promise of Russian art. 

"He is very manly, very human, very 
fond of what is beautiful and what is gal- 
lant," writes William Bayard Hale after an 
interview with the German Crown Prince. 
"The seriousness of his destiny in a su- 
preme hour has gripped him. A new en- 
thusiasm flames upon his forehead and great 
tenderness lies upon his heart." 

What are we going to say about the citi- 
zens of an American republic who writes 
this kind of slush about the young pimp of 
war who is blamed even more than the 
Kaiser by the German Socialists who are 
trying to fix responsibility for the war ? 

As noted above, nothing equals the pre- 
posterous quality of this except the tributes 
paid the Czar and his aids. If you want 
to smell the real odor of snobbery and mil- 
itarism rampant, look through the book on 
Russia written by Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 



4 4 /CERTAIN female visitors have or- 
V--* dered special portion of whipped 
cream to set before their dogs. It is to be 
hoped that such contemptible and scandal- 
ous behavior is a rare exception and need 
not be made the matter of official action." 

Such is the official warning posted by 
municipal authorities of Stettin, Germany. 
Here's a case where a government is show- 
ing some human common sense. Whipped 
cream for the lapdogs of lapwomen, while 
the workers in munitions factories can't buy 
meat or butter except two days in the week, 
certainly is an issue for a government to 
seize on. 

In this free American republic, which is 
not at war with any nation, the lapdogs of 
the lapwomen of munitions millionaires go 
their way unchallenged. 



GUY BIDDINGER, the Burns agency 
sleuth under indictment in Cook county, 
Illinois, for bribery and extortion, is putting 
up a last-ditch fight against extradition and 
trial. 

His lawyers this far have been able to 



beat the Illinois attempt to get him back 
where a jury of twelve men can listen to his 
answer to charges that he took a hand in a 
confidence game and that he held out his 
mitt for money from thieves and swindlers. 
Those familiar with Biddinger's dicto- 
graph tricks by which he obtained the so- 
called evidence in the ironworkers' cases, are 
watching with keen interest to see whether 
the star witness of the National Erectors' 
Association, the Steel Trust, and the W. J. 
Burns detective agency can be convicted of 
the crimes of extortion and bribery for 
which he has been indicted. 



GENE DEBS makes himself entirely clear 
when he writes about the Milwaukee 
preparedness parade which was led by the 
Socialist mayor as a marcher. 

"Whether it was a 'preparedness' parade 
or a 'patriotic' parade amounted to one and 
the same thing, and they who are responsi- 
ble for it ought to be made to account to the 
Socialist party for action, which amounts to 
nothing less than sanction of bourgeois 'pa- 
triotism' and the betrayal of Socialist prin- 
ciples and ideals," writes Debs. 'The 
parade was conceived, initiated, organized 
and managed by the ruling class and its 
hirelings were expected to march in it — 
and did. Since when has it become neces- 
sary for Socialists to demonstrate their 
'patriotism' by marching in parades financed 
by the steel trust, the powder trust, the gun 
factories, and the munitions manufacturers 
who are fastening an infamous militarism 
on the country ? Was this action on the part 
of the Socialists at Milwaukee intended to 
popularize the party and catch votes? If 
so, these are the dearest votes they ever 
bargained for. The political managers of 
the parade were shrewd enough to flash the 
news over the country the following morn- 
ing that the Socialist mayor had headed the 
preparedness parade in Milwaukee/' 

With its Mexican intervention stuff and 
its preparedness parade stuff — just where is 
the Milwaukee movement trying to take the 
working class these days? 

I FRANK HANLY, Prohibition candi- 
*J -date for President, took a hitch in his 
pants, buttoned his Prinzalbert tighter mak- 
ing a spooch at Sioux City, Iowa, and said 
he's for intervention in Mexico. Wants 
American rights respected in Mexico and 
the way to do it is "intervene." He's against 
booze and for war. Digitizedby GoOgk 
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PASSIVE RES/STANCE 



ON paper no country was ever more 
completely conquered than Belgium. 
It is absolutely in the hands of its enemy, 
and within its borders not a ringer may 
wag except by the enemy's permission. 
But that seems to mark the limits of the 
conquest ; for, broadly speaking, hardly a 
finger will wag at the enemy's command. 
Negatively, Germany can do anything 
she pleases with Belgium ; positively, ap- 
parently she can do very little. 

For example, Director Bicknell, of the 
American National Red Cross, relates 
this episode in the Survey: "Malines is 
the site of extensive railway repair 
shops; and, as the operation of the rail- 
ways by the Germans was steadily re- 
ducing the rolling stock through acci- 
dents and natural wear, the German Gov- 
ernment decided that Belgian workmen 
formerly employed in the repair shops 



should be forced back into them. An 
order was issued that no more food be 
distributed by the relief committee until 
the men returned to the shops. Farmers 
and gardeners were forbidden to bring 
in their produce. No inhabitant was 
permitted to leave the city. Sentries 
were posted about the outskirts and a 
barbed-wire barrier erected around the 
city." 

But the Belgians stubbornly refused to 
work for their enemy ; the Red Cross pro- 
tested ; the Germans gave up the attempt. 

The present population of the country, 
Mr. Bicknell thinks, is seven millions 
against seven and a half millions before 
the war. Pretty much the whole popu- 
lation refuses to perform work by which 
their foes will benefit. Passive resist- 
ance is almost unconquerable. — From Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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From the Chicago Tribune 

A Combination Refrigerator and Safe Will Be Necessary 
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MORE "LAW AND ORDER" 



By LESLIE MARCY 



ON Thursday, September 15, two 
hundred and sixty-two union 
miners were arrested at Old 
Forge, Pa., and taken to Scranton 
where they were thrown in jail, charged 
with inciting to riot, unlawful assembly, 
and disorderly conduct. Seven honorable 
aldermen tried the prisoners in batches 
and bail was fixed aggregating one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 

These miners, most Italians, Polish and 
Lithuanian, were members of Local 511, 
I. W. W., and at the hour of their arrest 
were in open union meeting— enjoying 
their constitutional privilege of peaceably 
assembling together. Forty thousand 
local miners in the district were on strike 
in sympathy with the Minnesota iron min- 
ers and noon-hour meetings were held 
daily at many places. 

The Law and Order mob was led by 
Sheriff Ben S. Phillips, who was heroically 
assisted by a dozen deputy sheriffs and a 
squad of state troopers, better known 
across the country as "black cossacks." 
In order to be a cossack one must have a 
"good moral character" and "be able to 
ride." Among the deputies were "leading 
business men" and one mine owner. All 
were heavily armed with business-like 
looking revolvers and riot clubs. 

All the leading Scranton papers carried 
graphic front page display stories of the 
raid. It was a regular Law and Order 
red-letter day and the kept press cele- 
brated by columns. A few samples from 
the Scranton Republican run as follows: 
"Urging their horses at top speed, the 
troopers, moving in double file, rode over 
fields, jumped ditches and fences until the 
hall was reached. * * * For an hour 
the I. W. W.'s were hemmed in like cattle. 

Inside the hall the miners were held up 
and searched, but no fire arms were found. 
The minute book of the local was torn up 
by a trooper. Outside hundreds of men, 
women and children gathered around the 
conveyances. Women with babes in their 
arms shouted good-bye to their husbands, 
with tears streaming down their faces. 
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Boys and girls looked on with a curious 
gaze at their brothers and fathers being 
taken to prison. Some women remained 
stoically silent during it all, seemingly 
awed at the business-like manner in which 
the small number of officers controlled the 
mob. Trucks of Scranton's business 
houses, privately owned automobiles, coal 
wagons were comandeered." 

"Never before in the history of the state 
has there been a raid of such wholesale 
proportions." 

As the long procession of prisoners 
were driven to Scranton, thousands of 
men, women and children lined the road- ' 
ways and streets, hooting and jeering the 1 
police, uttering threats and chanting re- 
volutionary songs. The prisoners joined 
in the singing. 

"Five prisoners were placed in each cell. 
Ordinarily the jail will accommodate 300 
prisoners, including the women's ward, 
but a count revealed 402 within the 
prison." 

"Sheriff Phillips was profuse in his 
praise of the good work done by the troop- 
ers. And he did not forget to praise the 
county deputies who played their parts in 
good fashion, and the city police force for 
their co-operation and good work. T can't 
say too much for the troopers/ the sheriff 
said. 'The way they worked today was 
something marvelous and shows the kind 
of men that are in the organization. Our 
own deputies and the city police officers 
also did good work.' " 

"Scores of women and children walked 
all the way from Old Forge the next 
morning; many carrying a babe in arms 
as well as edibles for their husbands. 
They plodded their way to the country 
prison, where the warden refused to admit 
them." 

After being held from one to three 
weeks in jail the grand jury unanimously 
adopted a report exonerating the miners 
from all charges. District Attorney 
George W. Maxey in an interview which 
appeared in the Scranton Republican, 
said: "Sheriff Phillips and his score or 
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more of deputies presented no legal evi- 
dence against any one for rioting, or for 
unlawful assemblage, or related offenses, 
and consequently the bills had to be 
ignored. . . . We called the sheriff 
himself before the grand jury, and found 
that his testimony was worthless. . . . 
These cases were so important that I took 
the precaution to have the testimony 
taken down, and after the testimony was 
all in, all parts that the jury desired to 
have read to it were read. . . . There 
was not a man on the jury who was not 
disgusted with the way Phillips had 
handled this entire matter. . . . The 
sheriff's evidence not only failed to make 
out a case of the graver crime of riot, but 
failed even to make out a case of the pet- 
tiest misdemeanor known to the law." 
"Sheriff Phillips blundered all through 
this matter. Any official clothed with a 
little brief authority can make raids, but 



when such an official makes raids with- 
out legal cause, he himself becomes a law- 
breaker and subjects himself to the law's 
pains and penalties." 

The motive behind the raid is a desire 
on the part of the coal mine owners of 
Pennsylvania to break by force of arms 
and legal machinations the growing soli- 
darity of the miners. Industrial Union 
principles, as expressed in the I. W. W., 
have been traveling as fast as prairie fires 
during the past few months. Hence the 
enthusiasm of Law and Order to stamp 
out this militant organization. How 
eagerly the business men in any strike 
zone form mobs to raid and fight organ- 
ized labor! 

Speed the day when every working man 
will realize the full meaning of industrial 
organization. The revolver, the riot club 
and the jail are the last resorts of the 
rulers. 
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THE RAILWORKERS' 
"VICTORY" 



By S. J. RUTGERS 



IT is the worst of all policies to de- 
ceive yourself, to claim victory when 
you are beaten. 

The new laws proposed and partly 
passed by Congress leave the railroad 
workers to be exploited sixteen hours as 
before the "victory" and the sixteen 
hours may even be increased by simply 
recording the fact to the proper authority, 
which has been done, and will most likely 
be done hereafter in hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases. 

In dropping the punitive overtime the 
leaders, who, from the very beginning of 
negotiations, looked for an opportunity 
to do some kind of a trade and to avoid 
a strike, dropped the eight-hour working 
day. 

The new laws are only another ex- 
ample to show that all capitalist officials, 
be it a president or a policeman, are 
bound to talk or to club labor into sub- 
mission, and that no fraud is bad enough 
but that it is considered worthy for that 
purpose. Is it not an insult to the in- 
telligence of American labor to hear Mr. 
Wilson advocate a set of laws, the object 
of which is to crush the fight of labor, 
by saying that public sentiment now- 
adays is in favor of an eight-hour work- 
ing day and proposing a law called 
"eight-hour law," which he knows per- 
fectly has nothing to do with a working 
day of eight hours? 

But how about the increase in wages? 
One-fifth of the railroads did already fig- 
ure their wages upon an eight-hour 
basis. And as the "hundred mile" basis 
remains in force this excludes a great 
number of passenger train crews from 
the benefit. Soon the increase in freight 
charges will have been secured to an 
amount several times greater than all 



possible wage increases, it being abso- 
lutely impossible for a commission to 
control the administration of the clever 
railroad managers. The speeding up of 
freight trains will do away with the 
greater part of whatever expenses may 
come to the railroads and will leave a 
fair amount of clean profit. At the same 
time the work of the trainmen will have 
been intensified without reducing the 
work-day. 

These results, very meagre indeed, 
have been "conquered" after preparing 
for a fight during the last three years, 
after building up a strong organization 
with millions and millions of dollars in 
its treasuries and under circumstances 
extraordinarily favorable to labor— cir- 
cumstances which most likely will not 
return for any length of time. 

The wage increases, which will be, at 
most, 25 per cent, but will dwindle down 
to perhaps 10 per cent or less, are given 
at a time when, according to the capi- 
talist index figures of Bradstreet, the 
food prices have increased 36 per cent 
in the last two years. And one month 
after a capitalist commission will be 
through with its investigations, which 
are sure to result in an increase of freight 
rates, the railroads will be free to sug- 
gest all kinds of new frauds to cut down 
the wages of the "loyal" . workers. 

This "victory" would be shameful 
enough, but the worst is still to come. 
Together with the so-called "eight-hour 
law," and a law that practically increases 
the freight rates, of which increase labor 
will have to pay the greater part, there 
have been proposed two other laws which 
were not rushed through at that time, 
but which by no means have been with- 
drawn. 
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To the contrary, President Wilson has 
most solemnly pledged himself to take 
this matter up immediately after his re- 
election, and labor did not even protest 
seriously. About the law to draft rail- 
road men into the army in case of mili- 
tary urgency, the labor leaders declared 
that, altho not in favor of drafting in 
general, they would accept this special 
draft for "military urgency," at the same 
time declaring their most loyal feelings 
to defend a country and an administra- 
tion that gave an "eight-hour law," en- 
abling the leaders to deceive the rank 
and file. 

Those workers, however, who did not" 
go crazy because President Wilson shook 
hands with more than six hundred of 
their own inferior class, will be com- 
pelled to admit that the capitalist class 
will be sure to declare it a "military 
urgency" if a labor revolt or a labor strike 
should threaten their profits. And what 
is not less important just now, our fight 
against militarism and war gets a set- 
back that could not even be compensated 
for by a few more dollars of wage in- 
crease. 

The most humiliating part, however, in 
this well staged drama is the compulsory 
arbitration, the very principle against 
which the railroad workers were sup- 
posed to fight, and which is to be enacted 
in a special law. What did the labor 
leaders answer to this insult? They de- 
clared that they are opposed to such a 
law, but that if Congress passed the law, 
they would have to accept it altho they 
would continue fighting the law. No in- 
dignation, no threatening whatever, with 
serious fighting opposition. Is this the 



language of representatives of an army 
of 400,000 prepared to fight and in com- 
mand of the situation? 

If labor has to submit to such an in- 
famy, it should not claim a victory, and 
if there is any common sense left, it will 
not support a President on the recom- 
mendation of the very fraud with which 
he is to forge new chains to enslave labor. 

There is one hope left to redress, at 
least in part, what has been spoiled by 
the losing fight of the leaders. This 
hope lies in a relentless opposition of the 
rank and file against compulsory arbitra- 
tion and a clear understanding that a 
strike as planned this summer will not be 
too high a price if it goes to prevent this 
reactionary legislation, which will be a 
stumbling block for all future action. 

But whatever labor may decide to do, 
there should be at least a clear under- 
standing of facts and no illusions, no 
show of power and victory to mask lack 
of vitality and defeat. 

The street car strikers in New York 
after their first strike have submitted to a 
fraud and are being punished for it in a 
second strike, which is waged under 
much more unfavorable conditions, and 
the railroad workers will most likely 
awake soon to get the same kind of ex- 
perience. May all the misery and pain 
at least result in a growing understand- 
ing, in a clear notion that each worker of 
the rank and file has to do his own bit of 
thinking and must be prepared to stick 
to his class struggle in the near future 
under conditions where only organized 
mass action will have any chance against 
the combined and trustified capitalists in 
the period of Imperialism. 
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STAGE— A SCENE BEING REHEARSED 



THE TALE OF THE MOVIE 



By JULIUS HESS 



IN its earlier days, when its possibilities 
were as yet not understood, the moving 
picture presented itself, from the work- 
ers 9 standpoint, as an inaccessible and 
highly specialized industry. Only the few 
could break thru the barriers of influence 
which surrounded it and they, once belong- 
ing to the favored and highly salaried few, 
maintained a sort of sympathetic solidarity. 
They deluded themselves that, altho unor- 
ganized they could retain their standard, 
and even raise it, primarily because they 
were experts and few in number, and sec- 
ondly because the moving picture industry 
could not, on account of the intense rivalry 
between the hundreds of small concerns, 
ever develop into the huge and dictating 
trust which it now inevitably is becoming. 

But as the industry developed, the smaller 
companies soon found it more profitable to 
organize to produce their films. Instead of, 
as individual concerns, fighting furiously 
for actors, or photographic experts, etc., 
they organized their capital, three and four 
together, used one site as a producing 
ground and, as organized and concentrated 
exploitation, dictated the wages and condi- 
tions. Thus the "secure" and superior 
aristocrats of labor suddenly found them- 



selves, instead of working a few hours for 
one company, working long and right lustily 
for several, at the same time facing a con- 
comitant drop in wages. For instance, the 
Universal was a combination of twenty- 
eight units. The Majestic became the Ma- 
jestic, Reliance, Komic, Broncho, etc., all 
claiming the same address, and the con- 
centration of capital went merrily on. 
Finally came the union of these small 
groups into larger ones, such as the Triangle 
Film Corporation, containing the Fine Arts 
( which formerly was the Reliance, Majestic, 
Komic, Broncho, etc.), the Ince and the 
Keystone. Companies of this caliber own 
their own theaters all over the country and 
are exhibitors as well as producers. 

Meanwhile there had sprung up the "big 
feature," such as the Clansman, which often 
necessitated the employment of thousands 
of people for one scene. Being at a loss 
to obtain these, the usual procedure is to 
connect with the Municipal Labor Bureau 
(I am writing of Los Angeles here), when 
a horde of unemployed are hurried out to 
work for $1 or $1.50 per day. After doing 
so these invariably burn with the desire 
to become movie idols, go to the company 
office and compete with the once high-sal- 
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aried stock-actors and extras. These actors 
are now gradually perceiving that the cheap 
and despised mob-rnan is dragging the sal- 
aries down to his level, and thus the movie 
industry has become ripened for organiza- 
tion. But there are huge difficulties and 
to understand them it is first necessary to 
know something of how the movie is made. 

Making a Movie 

The studio is usually a series of small 
buildings, perhaps fifteen or twenty, col- 
lected together on a tract of ground com- 
monly termed "the lot." It represents a 
small town in itself, with cafeteria, barber 
shop, etc., and is even supplied with a town 
"bull" to watch members of the extra frater- 
nity who may become unruly during their 
search for work. The manufacture of the 
film itself is a more or less complicated 
process. The film is of celluloid, \yi inches 
in width, and is coated with a light-sentive 
substance called the emulsion. Down each 
side of the film are the sprocket-holes or 
perforations which enable the film to be 
projected. As in ordinary photography, 
there are two varieties of film, the negative 
and positive. The negative is the original 
film exposed by the camera man, and from 
which any number of prints may be taken 
until the negative is worn out. Film is re- 
ceived from the Eastman Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., in 400 foot rolls, a four 
hundred foot roll being about the diameter 
of a small plate. 

A scenario having been decided upon, a 
number of property men, carpenters, paint- 
ers and helpers proceed to erect the first 
"set" (scene), which the director is to pho- 
tograph. It does not necessarily follow that 
this is the first scene of the plot. Once 
a "set" is erected all the scenes which oc- 
cur on it, during the progress of the plot, 
are filmed, without any sequence. So that 
sometimes one of the characters may be 
"shot" in the first scene taken, and then 
spend several weeks elaborating the plot 
which leads up to that event. After all the 
scenes in this room or rooms are taken the 
"set" is demolished. 

Overhead are the diffusers, which are 
long strips of canvas laid upon wires, and 
drawn along by ropes. These enable the 
camera man and his assistant to regulate the 
quantity and locality of the light necessary 
for clear photography. Scenes are often 
taken at night time indoors, artificial light 



being used." These lights are a series of 
mercury-vapor tubes and a type known as 
the Cooper-Mewitt is generally used. The 
operation of these necessitates the services 
of a specially trained electrician and assist- 
ant. 

When exposed the roll of negative is 
taken to the factory. The first process is 
to wind it around a square frame called a 
"rack." This is next taken to a dark room 
and is placed in a wooden tank by a negative 
developer and developed. After being im- 
mersed in liquid the emulsion becomes soft 
and gelatinous ; hereafter, until dried, it re- 
quires great care in handling as the least 
touch rubs off the emulsion and the entire 
roll may be spoiled and the scene would 
have to be retaken. Upon leaving the de- 
veloper, the film goes to the hypo man, 
who makes it possible for the light sensitive 
surface to be taken out into the washing 
room. Here it is washed on drums re- 
volving in water. Some companies use 
racks instead of drums for this, purpose. 
All of the men who handle the film in the 
factory are skilled or semi-skilled. The 
cost involved in taking some scenes in large 
productions may be from $500 to $8,000, 
and it can be readily seen that the handling 
of a negative of this description involves 
great care and responsibility. A single false 
move, a touch on the jelly-like surface, and 
the entire scene is useless. 



FILM DRYING RACKS IN LABORATORIES OF 
SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., CHICAGO 
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Having been developed, hypoed and 
washed, the negative is handed to the dry- 
ers who wind it on huge skeleton drums. 
There may be from twenty to thirty of 
these in the drying room and they are 
electrically driven. Revolving rapidly on 
these, in a high temperature, the film soon 
dries. Having been wound from the drum 
into a compact roll it is next taken to the 
negative inspection room. Here are girls 
who examine it on rewinders to see that 
there have been no scratches or rough han- 
dling during the chemical processes it has 
undergone. 

All being found correct, the printing room 
is the next to receive the roll. If you were 
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is a trade in itself. Positive film is in- 
variably colored. This is done on a rack, 
while still wet from the washing room and 
before drying. Analine dyes are generally 
used. The coloring of film, since the war, has 
become increasingly difficult as the cost of 
dye has increased as much as 750 per cent. 
We now see that the film is completed in 
itself, but it still remains to be "assembled," 
that is to say, the rolls placed in sequence, 
the titles in order, ready to be "spliced" or 
joined together. The inspectors do this 
work after first seeing that the quality is 
good, the density of the prints correct, and 
the coloring even. 

The process of joining film together is 
semi-skilled work. First the scrapers, usu- 
allv girls getting about $7 per week, care- 
fully pare off the emulsion at the junction 
of the scenes leaving the raw film exposed. 
Next comes the splicer who places the ends 
together and applies some amyl acetate. 
The action of this is to melt the celluloid, 
this softened part immediately hardens 
again and the scene is joined. There are 
approximately one hundred splices to be 
made in a thousand foot real, consequently 
the speed of a splicer determines her salary. 
It would take you between 12 and 20 min- 
utes to see one of these reels on the screen. 

The completed picture is now taken to 
a projecting room, which is a miniature 
theater, and run upon the screen to see if 
all is well. Then comes the shipper who 
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sends it to the exchange that has purchased 
*.t The exchange rents it to the exhibitor. 
Then one evening you pay your dime, the 
operator places the first reel upon his ma- 
chine and the show begins. 

Future of the Movie 

Thus, it will be seen, that the complete 
production of a film, ready for screening, 
involves a number of more or less complex 
processes. And, for the application of these 
processes, an army of skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor is needed. 

There has now come a time when, in 
common parlance, there is a "slump," that 
is, the movie magnates, by mutual agree- 
ment have decided to practically cease pro- 
duction, discharge -all their employees and 
re-engage them on a sadly depleted pay- 
check. This is a mighty blow at the star 
as well as the smaller salaried man. Where- 
as, previously, corporations were wont to 
struggle for the services of the more bril- 
liant of the film luminaries, these are now 
forced to return, contracts having expired, 
at any wage considered sufficient by the 
concern. The Fox Film Company has been 
discharging employees of all kinds. So has 
the Lasky and the Fine Arts. 

The only Moving Picture Union in Cali- 
fornia (outside of the Operators) is the 
A. F. of L. Laboratory Workers' Union, 
recently organized and consisting of about 
forty members (there are approximately 
4,000 laboratory workers in Los Angeles 



alone). It is composed mainly of washing 
room men, with one or two printers. They 
are all attached to the Lasky or Fine Arts 
Studios. The rest of the companies are 
untouched. The making of a moving pic- 
ture, as shown, needs the skilled or semi- 
skilled attention of about fifty different 
crafts (including actors). To completely 
tie up a factory it is absolutely necessary 
for all of these crafts to strike. Not only 
this ; the movies monarchs have shown such 
a degree of affection for each other that, 
on occasions, such as fire, they will de- 
velop and turn out each others' films. So 
consequently a strike in a particular factory 
will simply mean that the work will be done 
by a "rival." Therefore, the only solution 
must be one big union of all the moving 
picture workers, from the actor down to 
the shipping clerk. They have not indi- 
vidual companies to fight, but a gigantic 
trust and the battle for more and more of 
the fat profits cannot be won by an isolated 
strike against one particular concern. 

Finally, this industry is becoming one of 
the largest in the United States. The few 
rebels I have come in contact with already 
realize the futility of a petty craft union 
among such a net work of little crafts. The 
I. W. W. has sought — and has not yet 
abandoned the seeking — to establish an in- 
dustrial union of moving picture employees. 
Such a union is the only kind to achieve 
results, so it is to be wished that its birth 
will be soon and its growth rapid. 
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How ^Ve Rotted 
Mexico in 1848 

By ROBERT H. HOWE 

THERE is one page of our own his- 
tory that our historians pass over 
lightly and to which America can- 
not point with any feeling of 
pride, but only with shame and disgrace. 
I refer to the Mexican war. When the 
causes and results of that war are studied 
it can be readily understood why the 
Mexicans hate us and why the rest of the 
South American republics view us with 
suspicion. 

Prior to the Mexican war the Nation was 
divided over the question of chattel slavery. 
That form of property had been abolished 
north of the Ohio river and Mason and 
Dixion line, but altho the South was still 
in the saddle, it felt that its seat was by no 
means secure. At that time the Nation 
consisted of 28 states, 14 of them free and 
14 slave. States were admitted to the 
Union practically in pairs — one free and 
one slave state being admitted at the same 
time. This kept the United States Senate 
equally divided. But the more rapid growth 
of the population in the free states of the 
north threatened the political supremacy of 
the slave holding power. Wisconsin was 
applying for admission, and further west 
Minnesota, Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska 
loomed up as future free states. Louisiana, 
admitted in 1812, was the western limit of 
slave territory. Beyond Louisiana lay Mex- 
ico. Adventurers not only permitted, but 
encouraged by the slave power, entered 
Mexico and joined in a revolt against Mex- 
ico, and Texas was declared an independ- 
ent state. Negotiations were immediately 
begun, looking to the annexation of Texas 
with the intention of dividing it into four 
states, and thus securing the South with a 
new lease of power. 

Upon its admission a conflict with Mex- 
ico arose over its western boundary — 
Mexico claimed that the Nueces river was 
the dividing line, while the United States 
claimed the territory to the Rio Grande. 
This left a strip about 150 miles wide as 
debatable ground. Here was a question 
that could easily have been settled by 
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diplomacy and a treaty drawn up and the 
War of 1848 prevented. But the American 
army invaded the disputed territory and 
were met by resistance by the Mexicans — a 
number were killed and wounded and the 
rest compelled to surrender. The war spirit 
always lying dormant in some people was 
lashed into a frenzy by such public declara- 
tions as "Our country has been invaded," 
"American blood has been spilled on Amer- 
ican soil," all of which sounds strangely 
familiar to us today. 

General U. S. Grant was a soldier in the 
army at this time and it is pertinent at this 
point to quote the following extracts from 
his Personal Memoirs: 

"There was no intimation that the re- 
moval of the troops to the border of Louisi- 
ana was occasioned in any way by the pro- 
spective annexation of Texas, but it was 
generally understood that such was the case. 
Ostensibly we were intended to prevent 
filibustering into Texas, but really as a 
menace to Mexico. . . . And to this 
day I regard the war zvhich resulted as one 
of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger 
against a weaker nation. It was an instance 
of a republic following the bad example of 
European monarchies." (Vol. 1, Chapter 
111, page S3.) 

"The same people who, with permission 
of Mexico, had colonized Texas, and after- 
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wards set up slavery there, and then seceded 
as soon as they felt strong enough to do 
so, offered themselves and the state to the 
United States, and in 1845 the offer was 
accepted. The occupation, separation and 
annexation were, from the inception of the 
movement to its final consummation, a con- 
spiracy to acquire territory out of which 
slave states may be formed for the Amer- 
ican Union. Even if the annexation itself 
could be justified, the manner in which the 
subsequent war was forced upon Mexico 
cannot." 

"The southern rebellion was largely the 
outgrowth of the Mexican war. Nations, 
like indiznduals, are punished for their trans- 
gressions. We got our punishment in the 
most sanguinary and expensive war of mod- 
ern times*' (Vol. 1, Chapter III, pages 
54-56.) 

"The presence of United States troups on 
the edge of the disputed territory furthest 
from the Mexican settlements was not suffi- 
cient to provoke hostilities. We were sent 
to provoke a fight, but it was essential that 
Mexico should commence it. It zvas very 
doubtful whether congress would declare 
war, but if Mexico should attack our troops, 
the executive could announce: ' Whereas war 
exists, by the acts, etc/ and prosecute the 
contest zvith vigor." Vol. 1, Chapter IV., 
page 68.) 

War was declared and it ended in the 
complete defeat of Mexico. And then the 
greed that incited the war gained full sway. 
The 150 miles of debatable ground, the dis- 
pute over which brought on the war, was 
lost sight of. Mexico, defeated and help- 
less, was forced to sign a treaty giving to 
the United States not only all of Texas, 
which in itself is as large as the whole Ger- 
man empire and New England together, but 
in addition, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. Is it any 
wonder that the Mexicans hate us and call 
us "Pigs?" 

In the present agitation in America for 
the invasion of Mexico, ostensibly for the 
purpose of establishing order or punishing 
a bandit for an invasion which it has been 
declared on the floor of the United States 
Senate was organized and financed by 
Americans, they see a cleverly planned 
scheme of financiers to force intervention 
and they know that once the army and the 
flag were in Mexico they would remain 
permanently. They see that unless this is 



resisted to the death the ultimate fate of 
Mexico is to be absorbed by the colossus 
of the North and her independence as a na- 
tion destroyed. 

There is abundant proof that their fears 
are well grounded by the record of events 
that have recently occurred in Central 
America and the West Indies. Some years 
ago Nicaragua borrowed $3,000,000 from J. 
P. Morgan & Co. of New York. A revolu- 
tion broke out and this was urged as an ex- 
cuse to land the marines from American 
warships to protect American interests. 
They are still there. America has estab- 
lished a protectorate over that country and 
the present congress has ratified a treaty and 
appropriated $3,000,000 for the exclusive 
right to the Nicaraguan canal route from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it further 
stipulates that the money shall be used to 
pay its foreign debt under the advice and 
supervision of the Secretary of Treasury 
of the United States. 

This is an example of what is known as 
"dollar diplomacy." First get a nation into 
debt and the rest is easy. 

United States troops are also in posses- 
sion of the Republics of Hayti and also of 
Santo Domingo under precisely similar con- 
ditions. The troops were landed and took 
possession of the Custom Houses ; in other 
words, of the Nation's finances. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States are at the 
elbow of the native officials, dictating the 
expenditures and in general telling what 
may and may not be done. 

Porto Rico is the absolute property of 
the United States. Cuba is dominated by 
the American tobacco and sugar trusts and 
cannot make any treaty without the consent 
of the United States government. 

The Panama Canal strip was seized as 
the result of a plot formulated in Washing- 
ton and of which President Roosevelt was 
fully advised — American warships were in 
the harbor when the so-called revolution was 
sprung. A provisional government was or- 
ganized and immediately recognized by the 
powers at Washington; a treaty already 
drawn up was hastily adopted and accepted 
by Washington ; the troops were landed and 
took possession of the ten-mile canal strip, 
and when the navy of Columbia, which con- 
sisted of one small gunboat, arrived, it was 
confronted with the American fleet and was 
helpless. All this was done within the space 
of forty-eight hours 
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And this dastardly piece of land piracy 
was endorsed by all the governments of 
Europe — Kaiser Wilhelm personally con- 
gratulated President Roosevelt. Ten mil- 
lion dollars was loaned by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. to the Republic of Panama and the 
bonds are guaranteed by the United States. 

In 1848 the donjinant economic class was 
represented by the slave-owning, cotton- 
growing element in the South. They sent 
troops to the border of Mexico with the 
sole purpose of fomenting trouble so as to 
have some valid excuse for the invasion of 
Mexico. They succeeded and took from 
Mexico one-half of her territory. 

The dominant economic class today is 
represented by Banking, Railroad, Oil, Min- 
ing and other interests and they are playing 
the same game that the exploiters of chattel 
slaves played in 1848. To prove this is an 
easy matter, all one has to do is to read a 
few extracts from the current press. 
From the Chicago Tribune, June 24, 1916: 

INTERVENTION GROWS IN FAVOR. 



Members of Congress Fear It Is Inevitable 

— Favor Annexing a Part. 

* * * 

It also transpires that many senators and 
representatives who advocate immediate in- 
tervention also favor annexing the northern 
portion of the republic as compensation for 
the cost of the undertaking. . . . 

Typical expressions of opinion follow : 

Representative Rainey — Events of the 
week seem to make it clear that there is no 
way of escaping intervention in Mexico. 
We have striven and striven to get along 
with our neighbor, but it seems impos- 
sible. We have on our southern border 
the longest boundary in existence be- 
tween a civilized and a semi-civilized 
nation. To police it properly would re- 
quire over 2,000,000 men. I favor taking 
over the northern tier of Mexican states. 

Representative Sabath — I hope it will not 
be necessary to intervene, but if we do and 
are forced to lose the lives of a number of 
men, we should annex the country either 
wholly or in part. 

Should Do a Good Job. 

Representative Britten — If it becomes 
necessary to go into Mexico, we should 
make a complete job of it by annexing the 
northern tier of Mexican states. 



Representative Denison — If it turns out 
that our troops were treated treacherously, 
we should not hesitate to intervene. We 
should go southward, taking the border 
with us. We should either do this or re- 
ceive a large indemnity. 

On June 24, 1916, the Chicago American 
printed a cartoon that pictured in the most 
brazen way what the capitalist intended 
to do, and followed it later with an editorial 
from which the following extracts are 
taken : 

"Nothing worth while will be accom- 
plished by occasional 'punitive expedi- 
tions/ " . . . 

"The way to IMPRESS the Mexicans is 
to REPRESS the Mexicans. The way to 
begin is to say to them : . . . 

"We are no longer planning to catch this 
bandit or that. We are GOING INTO 
MEXICO. And as far as we GO, we'll 
stayJ' ... 

"When you see an American soldier one 
hundred feet inside of Mexico, you may 
take it to mean that ONE HUNDRED 
FEET ARE NO LONGER MEXICAN, 
BUT UNITED STATES. 

"If you make it necessary for our soldiers 
to go in two hundred MILES, you can 
change your geographies and add two hun- 
dred miles to the United States. 

"In this way we hope to make you realize 
that it is not wise to make us go in TOO 
FAR." . . . 

"The United States OUGHT to make 
one single bit of the cherry, go down all 
the way, and civilize everything between 
the Rio Grande and the Panama Canal. 

"The right kind of American enthusiasm 
will eventually DO THAT." 

March 24, 1916, Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis introduced the following resolution 
in the Senate, recounting the fact that Villa, 
the "bandit," was notoriously receiving sup- 
port of both munitions and money from 
Americans. 

"The text of the Lewis "treason" resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas, It is known to the authorities of 
the Uinted States that funds and supplies 
are being furnished to the force and fol- 
lowing of Villa in Mexico from foreign 
countries, and from sources in the United 
States of America, and 

Whereas, Such supplies and sustenance 
are being delivered for the purpose of being 
used against the soldiers of the United 
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States and to oppose the authority of the 
United States ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That those who are furnishing 
supplies and sustenance to the force of 
Villa for the purpose of opposing the United 
States are the enemies of the United States, 
and those in the United States who are fur- 
nishing supplies and sustenance to the said 
Villa forces, either of money or provisions, 
arms and ammunition, are within the pro- 
vision of the laws of the United States de- 
fining treason as giving aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the United States." . . . 

"I shall push my resolution vigorously," 



said Mr. Lewis, after the splutter of Mexi- 
can debate it had caused, died away. "I 
may call it up Saturday." The administra- 
tion is in possession of a means of informa- 
tion as to the identity of the persons or 
corporations who have been assisting this 
murderous Mexican bandit for the sake of 
filthy money or dirtier politics. 

"The nation would be amazed to learn the 
names of some of the men of national re- 
pute who are mixed up in the intrigue 
against national peace. Many of them are 
noisy champions of the campaign for pre- 
paredness." 



THE CAMPAIGN FORECAST 



By A. N. OBSERVER 



THERE will be no 2,000,000 Socialist 
votes this November. Nor will 
there be "eight Socialist Congress- 
men" elected this fall, at least. 

Even the most optimistic Socialist who 
does not permit his enthusiasm to get the 
best of his reason will concede this. 

Notwithstanding the above assertion, 
the prospects for progress of the Socialist 
movement are such as to encourage all of 
us who believe in the evolutionary char- 
acter of Socialist growth. 

If on November 7th of this year we can 
place to our credit 1,200,000 votes and 
can return Comrade Meyer London to 
Congress reinforced by two Socialist 
Congressmen from Oklahoma we shall be 
doing as well as we have a right to expect. 
This estimate is based on close study and 
observation of conditions as they actually 
are and not as we might wish they were. 

Local conditions in Milwaukee indi- 
cate that the party's two Congressional 
candidates whose chances are best make 
their election impossible, for the present, 
though they will poll a heavy vote. The 
atavistic regeneration of the erstwhile 
dormant nationalist spirit will play havoc 
with the prospects of a victorious vote in 
that city. Poles are going to vote as 
Poles for a candidate of Polish descent 
and name. The Germans are going to 
vote as Germans for an old party candi- 
date who is pronouncedly pro-German. 
The above holds true at this writing and 



the outcome can only be changed by an 
unexpected political situation which may- 
alter the predicted result. 

In New York Comrade Meyer London's 
chances are as good as they could pos- 
sibly be. Of his re-election there is no 
doubt. This, of course, with the proviso 
that the comrades in that district are fully 
prepared against some eleventh hour elec- 
tion trick that Tammany might plan to 
put over. Morris Hillquit's prospects 
for an uriusually large Socialist vote are 
good indeed, but again there enters a 
psychological factor that militates against 
his being elected. His strongest oppo- 
nent is popular with the mob, and has a 
history that is "politically clean." What 
effect the "carpet-bagging" charge that is 
hurled against our candidate will have 
remains to be seen. The campaign 
against Hillquit is not conducted on a 
basis of fundamental issues, but on the 
allegation that Hillquit is not a resident 
of the Twentieth Congressional district. 

In the Fifth Indiana district, from 
which all of us would like to see Comrade 
Eugene V. Debs come out the victor, 
there is a problem the solution of which 
it is hard to foretell. Comrade Debs' 
popularity with the masses down there 
is unanimous. All the workers within 
that district, with hardly any exceptions, 
are going to cast their ballot solidly for 
Debs, even if not all of them vote 
"straight." But the vote of the industrial 
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workers is not sufficient to carry him 
through. The farmers here hold the bal- 
ance of power. What they will do is a 
puzzling question just now. 

Most of the farmers within the boun- 
daries of this congressional district are 
what is commonly termed "well-to-do." 
Practically all of them are employers of 
labor either during parts of or the entire 
year. Congressman Moss, Debs' oppo- 
nent on the Democratic ticket, is a 
"farmer/' Nevertheless, these farmers, 
many of whom have never heard of So- 
cialism before, are giving Debs record 
audiences that exceed in numbers any of 
those that gathered to hear the old party 
candidate. 

The question: Will Debs be elected? 
can only be answered by the question 
"What will the farmers do?" 

In Oklahoma there are only two con- 
gressional districts that can be grouped 
as "sure winers," while in a third our 
candidate may come within a few hun- 
dred votes of election. 

The writer will not make any estimate 
of the prospects for Comrade A. Grant 
Miller's election to the U. S. Senate from 
Nevada for the good and sufficient reason 
that he knows nothing about the situation 
out there. 

The prospects for the capture of the 
city of Minneapolis are good — just as 
good as the prospects for the three con- 
gressmen. Of Comrade Van Lear's elec- 
tion as mayor of that city the writer has 
no doubt, but is not at all certain that 
enough members of the city council can 
be elected to give the mayor a solid back- 
ing in that body. 

The estimate of the 1,200,000 vote is 
based on close observation and investiga- 
tion. The writer has had occasion to in- 
terview numerous eastern labor leaders; 
he also carefully perused the editorial and 
news attitude of the labor press. 

Had both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans conducted their campaign in 
the usual manner and had Wilson failed 
to throw out a sop to labor as an election 
trick, there would have been some justifi- 
cation for the expectation of doubling our 
vote. Even with the vote doubled we 
would be about 200,000 votes shy of the 
longed for 2,000,000. Wilson in his action 
during the railroad controversy played a 



good card, threw out some bait to labor, 
and labor insists on its right to be fooled 
whenever it pleases, and it will bite, not 
perceiving the hook hidden within the 
bait. 

No doubt that a number of the 900,000 
who voted our ticket in 1912 are among 
the group that is going to bite for Wil- 
son's bait. We shall, therefore, calmly 
expect some desertions from the 1912 
ranks. On the other hand, however, it 
is reasonable to assume that all of our 
propaganda of the last four years must 
bear some fruit. Then again there are a 
number of states in which the women 
were enfranchised since 1912. We have 
a right to expect a fair portion of the 
feminine vote. During these four years, 
no doubt, many young men have grown 
mature enough to vote, and that their 
numbers exceed the number of Socialist 
voters that have died since 1912. 

Should our estimate of the possible 
November results become a reality then 
We shall certainly have no cause to com- 
plain. We should rather look the facts 
in the face NOW instead of building air 
castles about impossible immediate 
achievements, and then have them shat- 
tered by a result out of proportion with 
our dreamy hope. 

With 1,200,000 Socialist votes recorded 
at the November election, with three Con- 
gressmen, with an increased number of 
municipal and state representatives, we 
should energetically set ourselves to the 
task of organizing and educating this 
army of over 1,000,000 that have voted 
our ticket. We should make of every one 
of them an agitator or an organizer so 
that our propaganda may be multiplied 
ten thousand fold. That is our big oppor- 
tunity — to reach and educate these 
people ! 

There is a big job ahead of us. We 
shall look upon the total Socialist vote 
this fall as we would look upon a ther- 
mometer, watch whether the temperature 
is rising, and after having cast a look 
upon it turn away with a satisfied deter- 
mination to raise the temperature, to 
make the mercury climb up higher and 
higher until we will have succeeded in 
making it so hot for capitalism that it 
will be unable to survive the change in 
our industrial and political temperature. 
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Hunger in tke Midst of Plenty 

By L. D. GILLESPIE 



OKLAHOMA is wonderfully rich in 
natural resources. With her ex- 
ceptionally fertile soil and mild but 
healthful and invigorating climate, 
she is capable of supporting ten times her 
present population in comfort and happi- 
ness. 

But comfort and happiness are not the 
portion of the masses of her citizenship. 
Poverty and wretchedness abound in the 
midst of plenty; and hunger haunts the 
mind of giant strength. 

In June, 1906, Congress passed an act to 
enable Oklahoma and Indian Territory to 
form a state government, and on Novem- 
ber 16, 1907, Oklahoma, with boundaries as 
now fixed, became a state of the Union. 

The total land area of the state is 69,414 
square miles and the population at the 
time of admission to the Union, in 1907, 
was 1,414,177, of which 19.3 per cent was 
urban, while 80.7 per cent lived in rural 
territory. 

As to color and nativity, 87.2 per cent 
were white ; 8.3 per cent negroes and 4.5 
per cent were Indians. The native whites 
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constituted 79.1 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the state. 

Industrially, Oklahoma is classified in 
order of importance, into agriculture, min- 
ing (including the production of oil and 
gas) and manufacturing. 

The principal agricultural products are : 
corn, cotton and wheat. The valuation 
of those three products for the year 1915 
was as follows : corn, $47,940,000 ; cotton, 
$38,640,000; wheat, $32,707,500. 

The amount of oil, gas and mineral 
production for the year of 1915 was: Oil, 
107,429,208.26 barrels, the actual cash 
value of which was $49,069,765.51 ; gas, 
65,458,756 M. feet, the actual cash value 
of which was $2,116,389.11 ; lead and zinc, 
26,963.76 tons, valued at $1,732,808.14; 
asphalt, 417,931 tons, valued at $31,292.38. 

The coal production of the state has not 
been officially reported since 1912. The 
production for that year was 3,183,457 
tons, representing a cash value of $6,617,- 
645.54. 

During the few brief years since the 
beginning of statehood various groups of 
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Pharisaical parasites have sprung up in 
this state who are waxing fat through the 
conscienceless and merciless exploitation 
of the working class. 

They are the gentry constituting the 
eminently respectable citizens of the cities 
and county seat towns of the state; the 
directors and officers of the chambers of 
commerce; the deacons and pillars ol the 
aristocratic churches. 

They are the bankers, the credit store 
merchants and the heads of enterprises 
operating under municipal franchises ; the 
landlord and the corporation lawyers. 

One of the most oppressive and the 
most hated of these groups is the bank- 
ers, who through their organized asso- 
ciations have obtained control of the po- 
litical machinery of the Democratic party, 
through which they control legislation 
and exert a most powerful influence upon 
the court decisions of the state. 

They are thus enabled to evade or ig- 
nore the laws of the state governing in- 
terest rates. Evidence gathered by John 
Skelton Williams, the comptroller of the 
currency, establishes the fact th^t some 
of the banks of this state have been charg- 
ing from forty to one thousand per cent 
interest on some of their short time loans. 

Landlordism is another form of exploi- 
tation, equally as oppressive and no less 
conscienceless than the banking system. 

According to the census of 1910, there 
were 190,192 farms in the state of Okla- 



homa. Of this number 104,137 are oper- 
ated exclusively by tenants ; 20,520 farm- 
ers operate partly owned and partly 
rented land; 651 farms were operated by 
managers. 

This makes a total of 125,308 farm oper- 
atives out of a total of 190,192 who must 
pay tribute to the landlord for the priv- 
ilege of working the land. 

In addition to this there are 36,036 of 
the 64,884 farms operated exclusively by 
owners that are under mortgage, which 
raises the number of exploited farm oper- 
ators to 161,337. In other words, only 
28,855 out of a total of 190,192 farm oper- 
atives were free from exploitation by 
either tenantry or interest on mortgage. 

Of the 36,036 farms reported as mort- 
gaged, the amount of mortgage debt was 
reported for only 24,488 farms, which was 
$27,384,765. 

This form of exploitation is absorbing 
more than $40,000,000 annually from the 
producers of agricultural wealth in the 
state of Oklahoma. 

This represents the exploitation upon 
land values only. The cattle mortgage 
business of this state is enormous, and 
this is the most vicious and iniquitous of 
all forms of exploitation. 

It is with such mortgages that the 
conscienceless bankers and loan sharks 
keep the tenant farmers hopelessly in 
debt. 

The landlord, the loan shark and the 
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credit merchant have preyed upon the 
tenant farmers of this state until these 
farmers are reduced to a state of economic 
wretchedness that beggars description. 

The wretched and miserable shacks in 
which they are housed, with their cheer- 
less and dingy walls and,barren floors, are 
indeed a sad commentary upon the civili- 
zation of the twentieth century, but the 
more heinous phase of their economic 
condition is manifested in the discon- 
solate expression in the faces of their ill- 
clad and over-worked children. 

The children of these tenant farmers are 
kept out of school to work in the cotton 
patch during the growing and picking sea- 
son of the cotton crop. 

The return from his crop is insufficient 
to enable the farmer to employ adult help, 
so the wife and children are compelled to 
work in the field. 

All day little children may be seen 
drudging through the cotton rows, in the 
broiling hot sun, coining their sweat and 
lives into gold to appease the rapacious 
avarice of a conscienceless landlord. 

Tenant farming in Oklahoma is rapidly 
approaching a state of peonage, unsur- 
passed by any country in the western 
hemisphere, an ever-increasing number 
of tenants, who are unable to produce 
enough to clear their teams and personal 
effects from mortgage find themselves as 
firmly tied to their masters' land as the 
most helpless serf in the days of feudal- 
ism. 

But peonage, indefensible and abhor- 
rent as it is, is overshadowed by the dra- 
matic climax to Oklahoma tenantry in 



the evictions of the tenant. After the 
cold-blooded and bestial landlord has ex- 
ploited his tenant to the point of physical 
depletion, he takes by process of fore- 
closure the last dollar of his tenant's 
worldly possessions and turns him and 
his family out into the highway to swell 
the vast army of homeless and wander- 
ing outcasts of society. 

Turning to the miners, the largest 
group of the organized forces o£ the work- 
ing class in the state, we find a condition 
prevailing little, if any less oppressive, 
than that affecting the tenant farmers. 

The report of the Department of In- 
terior for 1915 shows that there were 6,850 
underground and 1,128 surface men, or a 
total of 8,078 men, employed in the mines 
of this state during that year. 

No data have been gathered by the state- 
since 1912. The coal production for that 
year was 3,183,457 tons, having a cash value 
of $6,617,645.54. To produce the above 
named tonnage, it required the services 
of 5,167 miners, 2,395 inside or day men, 
1,382 outside or top men, making a total 
of 8,743 in all. They worked 13,953 days, 
using 149,194 kegs of black powder, 48,795 
pounds of carbonite, 121,005 pounds of 
masurite, 26,094 pounds of monobel, 3,536 
cases of dynamite. Nineteen and one- 
third tons produced to each keg of powder 
used. There were 103 fatal accidents, 
making 72 widows and 169 orphans. 
There were 30,610 tons of coal produced 
for every fatal accident, or for every man 
killed. 

The report shows that the 5,167 miners 
taken to produce the above named ton- 
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nage show an average of 616 tons each, 

for the year ending June 30, 1912. 

Placing this tonnage at the average 

rate of 90 cents per ton, including yard- 
age and other dead work, would make the 

earning capacity of each miner $594,40. 

The grand total cost of all explosives to 

produce the above named tonnage was 

$361,771.48, making it cost each miner 

the sum of $70. 

Deducting the $70 for explosives leaves 

a net balance to each miner of $524.40. 

This is not including the cost to the miner 

of blacksmith work, fuse, oil and blasting 

paper and other incidental expenses. 

The living quarters furnished the min- 
ers by the company are very much the 
same as that furnished the tenant farmer 
by the landlord, the buildings consisting 
chiefly of a two-room house with a one 
or two-room lean-to, for which they must 
pay $8 per month rent. 

The unorganized group of the working 
class constitute the largest body of work- 
ers in the state and they are the poorest 
paid of all, their average wage being $1.50 
to $1.75 per day. 

These men are the victims of that large 
hoard of real estate grafters infestiqg the 
electric light towns of the state, who are 
growing rich from inflated prices upon 
real estate and high rents. 

They are the residents of the industrial 
sections of the 
cities, and oc- 
cupy the din- 
gy shacks and 
d i 1 a p i d a t- 
ed houses that 
invariably sur- 
round the in- 
dustrial quar- 
ters of the 
cities. 

This class of 
workers con- 
stitutes the 
source from 
which the 
great army of 
niigratory 
workers are 
being recruit- 
e d. Being 
without means 

Of c « « « ^ - + THIS OLD LADY _WAS JLVICTED ALTHO SICK IN BED. 



during periods of enforced idleness, he 
goes from city to city in search of em- 
ployment until his scanty savings are ex- 
hausted and he becomes the victim of 
the vagrancy ordinances, so common and 
so rigorously enforced in the cities of this 
state. 

The upkeep of the streets in such cities 
as Tulsa, Muskogee, Oklahoma City and 
Ardnfore, and the construction of the 
country roads in the counties where such 
cities are located, are maintained princi- 
pally by fines assessed against this class. 

Oklahoma is a concrete example of the 
baneful influence of unrestrained commer- 
cial greed, supported and augmented by 
the political power of a sordid machine; 

The class struggle, in this state, is 
vividly portrayed in the marked contrast 
between the luxurious lives of the master 
class in its arrogant possession of wealth 
and the melancholy condition of the 
working class, whose incessent toil leaves 
them hungry in the midst of plenty. • 

But the day of reckoning is near at 
hand. A new and revolutionary organi- 
zation, known as the Working Class 
Union, is being formed among the tenant 
farmers and wage workers of the state. 
This organization is growing with the 
marvelous rapidity that characterized the 
formation of the revolutionary clubs that 
battered down the Bastile in Paris and 
overthrew the feudal lords of France. 
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Tke Strike of New York Carmen 
By HENRY L. SLOBODIN 



THE scene is laid in the City of New 
York, early in August, Nineteen 
Sixteen. Enter on the stage : 
Theodore Shonts, the Panama 
Canal Building Grand Fiasco and the 
New York Street Railway Looting Grand 
Success; James L. Quackenbush, won 
first renown as a spy on the death cell 
of Czolgosz, assassin of McKinley, 
brought to New York to succeed Robinson, 
attorney for the New York Street Rail- 
ways, who was removed when the practice 
of the company in suborning witnesses, 
bribing juries, judges and court attendants 
was revealed. Behind them came arrayed 
the gigantic powers that be — the elephantine 
press, trumpeting its mastodonic lies of the 
hardships to the capitalists and prosperity 
of the workingmen. Mayor Mitchell, oily 
and foxy, rubbing his hands, with a friendly 
smirk to the workingmen on his face and 
loyalty to the capitalists in his heart. 
Commissioner Strauss, a good man as 
good men are found, but steeped in cap- 
italistic bias and prejudice as a herring is 
steeped in pickle. Behind all of them 
loomed Wall Street, greedy, ugly, and 
brutal, ready to pounce, tear and devour. 
And who were the men that opposed 
this mighty force? William Fitzgerald, 
indomitable fighter in labor's cause, who, 
istanding on the threshold of a vision, 
yet would not step across. William 
Mahon of the Amalgamated, one of the 
"aliens" on the side of the strikers. A 
fairly solid body of surface street railway 
car men; a substantial minority of the 
subway and elevated railway car men; 
organized labor of New York City in its 
pledged sympathy and support; Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, loyal, yet ex- 
tremely cautious. 

., Trouble started in the suburbs of the 
City of New Ybrk in the beginning of 
August. The car men of Yonkers walked 
out. Some car men of the Bronx joined. 
It was suddenly bruited about that the 
entire street railway system of New York 
City was going to be tied up by a walk- 
out of all the carmen. Organizer Fitz- 
gerald admitted the possibility. Presi- 



dent Mahon came to New York. The re- 
volt of the street, subway and elevated 
conductors was at hand. This any one 
could observe. Conductors in vast num- 
bers, attended openly, in their uniforms, 
the organization meetings called by Ma- 
hon and Fitzgerald, defying the com- 
panies to discharge them. Union but- 
tons were openly flashed from cap and 
coat by men at work, challenging the 
companies to "put up or shut up." 

It was evident that the companies were 
panic stricken. The railway men had 
just grievances from any point of view. 
They were paid less than the street rail- 
way men of any other great American 
city. Yet the street railway magnates 
were piling up vast profits. Also the 
scandal of the subway building contracts, 
disclosed by the Thompson Commission, 
revealing the looting of the city, black- 
mailing and bribing under the guise of 
"commitments," were still fresh in the 
memory of the people. On the whole, 
the situation and conjecture of circum- 
stances seem to be favorable to the street 
railway employes. It was a strategic 
moment for them to strike out, straight 
and true. 

For that very reason it was incumbent 
for the railway magnates to prevent 
drastic action on the part of the street 
railway workers. They knew, the mag- 
nates did, that they could not personally 
achieve anything before the railway em- 
ployes, except complete submission; nor 
before the public, which would treat 
them with laughter of derision. Here 
is where oily Mitchel and "good man" 
Straus stepped in to lend a hand. They 
rolled up their eyes heavenward and 
avowed that they were going to be ab- 
solutely honest, just and fearless in judg- 
ing the issues between the railway em- 
ployes and their employers. They in- 
vited both sides to submit the matter to 
the judgment of the Public Service Com- 
mission, in which Mayor Mitchel sat by 
courtesy. 

With that fatal gullibility which seems 
to obsess the laboring man since the 
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first time when one man labored for an- 
other for hire, the street railway em- 
ployes rushed into the trap. Everything 
went through swimmingly. The only 
demand made by the employes was rec- 
ognition of the union to the extent that 
the companies should not refuse to deal 
with representatives of the employes re- 
gardless of whether the representatives 
were themselves employes of the com- 
panies or not. The question of wages and 
hours they were willing to arbitrate. An 
agreement was signed and "underwrit- 
ten" by Mayor Mitchel and Commis- 
sioner Straus. "Everything is settled," 
said Mayor Mitchel. "Do you think so?" 
queried Fitzgerald, doubtingly. "Well, 
they have signed it, have they not?" His 
Honor reassured him. 

Yet only a few days have passed and 
the companies withdrew their satin- 
gloved hand and put forth their cloven 
hoof. Full page advertisements appeared 
in the newspapers setting forth the griev- 
ances of the companies. We may" laugh 
at the matter contained in such adver- 
tisements, but the companies know bet- 
ter. They do not throw money out with- 
out weighing results. The advertise- 
ments served a two-fold purpose: they 
bribed the newspapers and arrayed pub- 
lic opinion against their employes. At 
the same time individual contracts were 
circulated and submitted to each em- 
ploye of the street railways. In many 
other brutal ways the companies sought 
to intimidate and terrorize their em- 
ployes. Bribing employes by the offer 
of double pay was resorted to. 

It must be remembered that the sub- 
way is owned by the City, which has 
formed a partnership with the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., the company 
gathering all the profits and the City 
paying all sorts of strange liabilities, but 
never receiving any profits. It was open- 
ly announced by the companies that the 
City will have to pay the increased run- 
ning expenses, meaning the cost of 
breaking the Union. The companies 
ignored the signed agreement under- 
written by Mayor Mitchel and Commis- 
sioner Straus, and began to discharge 
every employe who was active in the 
Amalgamated, including the committees 
that were sent by the employes to ne- 



gotiate with the companies' officials. At 
the same time the companies began to 
organize "Yellow" Unions, pretending to 
concede the point of collective bargain- 
ing. They announced that they will deal 
directly with their men, individually and 
collectively; that no "aliens," meaning 
the representatives of the National Or- 
ganization, will be allowed to interfere; 
that theirs was a happy family, all work- 
ing for a common cause, all having a 
common interest, Theodore Shonts, of 
$100,000 annual salary, James L. Quack- 
enbush of $75,000 annual salary, and the 
ticket chopper of 21 cents an hour. 

Yet some may wonder how such a 
raw deal could go through. The suffi- 
cient answer is — it went. 

There was a reason. The favorable 
conjuncture of circumstances for the 
railway workers has passed away. Say 
what you may, yet it must be admitted 
that public opinion is a weighty factor 
in strikes. For the public includes all 
other wage earners whose conservative 
views are molded by the press. And pub- 
lic opinion has veered about. At the 
beginning of the controversy, attention 
was centered on the fact that the railway 
barons were organized, yet would not 
permit a similar privilege to the railway 
workers ; that the railway plutocrats were 
piling up vast fortunes, yet refuse to pay 
their employes a living wage. Now, the 
newspaper campaign of the companies 
began to tell. Firstly, only shortly be- 
fore, the Four Brotherhoods "held up" 
Congress and President and, at the point 
of a stop-watch, exacted nobody knew 
what, but something tremendous. It 
meant the overthrow of organized gov- 
ernment, yelled the newspapers. The 
public was taken aback. Anyhow, at- 
tention was diverted from the- original 
issues. Also the work of bribing em- 
ployes to remain "loyal" to the com- 
panies began to bring results. There are 
always "weak brothers" in any labor 
controversy. And at this time the im- 
pression spread that the companies will 
not yield, no matter what may happen. 
It was natural that thousands of the 
employes were little inclined to abandon 
the meagre subsistence which their jobs 
afforded them and plunge their families 
into privation and suffering. At the same 
time the companies brought down from 
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the West the cohorts of professional 
strikebreakers, brought together by the 
steam railroads for the eventuality of a 
strike, and marched them with great 
ostentation for the intimidation of their 
employes. 

The Amalgamated Union found itself 
in a situation where it could pursue one 
course only — it declared a strike of all 
street railway employes. Charges of 
breach of faith and other recriminations, 
between the leaders of the street railway 
employes on one side and the street rail- 
way magnates and public officials on the 
other, filled the air. But never was a 
great labor victory achieved by leaders 
who resorted to guile and shrewdness in- 
stead of courage and audacity. The rep- 
resentatives of street railway employes 
were .outwitted and outgeneraled com- 
pletely. They were compelled to accept 
battle under most unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

Here it must be noted that the confi- 
dence which other labor leaders placed 
in Fitzgerald and the support which they 
were ready to lend him were remarkable 
indeed. There was no length to which 
many of them were not prepared to go 
to help a just cause out of a great diffi- 
culty. The employes of the surface cars 
went out in a fairly solid body. But the 
subway and elevated lines continued to 
run, manned by their old employes. 
What proportion of the subway and ele- 
vated employes went out I will not state 
here for the reason that I do not desire 
to come into conflict with any statement 
made by the leaders of the strike. It 
was, however, admitted that only a small 
minority of them struck. The bulk of 
the subway and ' elevated employes re- 
mained at work. 

With great skill and preseverance 
Fitzgerald raised squarely the issue of 
destruction of all unionism. It was not, 
he claimed, a question of the local or- 
ganization only. If the Amalgamated 
should be defeated in New York City, it 
will be attacked everywhere and de- 
stroyed. And it would mean not the de- 
struction of the Amalgamated alone. It 
meant an attack on all labor unionism. 
He called upon all trade unions to accept 
the gage of battle and make of this strike 
an issue involving the existence of labor 



unionism. Color was lent to Fitzgerald's 
contention by a statement of Quacken- 
bush, attorney for the companies, who, 
paraphrasing Lincoln's statement that 
"the country could not exist half free and 
half slave," said that the country could 
not exist half union and half non-union. 

The Central Federated Union of Man- 
hattan lined up solidly behind Fitzgerald 
and appointed a committee with the au- 
thority to call a general strike. It must 
be here noted that the C. F. U. itself had 
no such authority as all union men know, 
For the calling of strikes of members of 
national organizations authority is vested 
only in the national officials. Whether 
the rank and file of labor unionists were 
at this time in favor of a general strike, I 
greatly doubt. General strikes are not 
brought about by skillful engineering 
and manipulating. Yet all that the labor 
leaders could do in the matter of a gen-« 
eral strike at this time was engineering, 
manipulating and threatening. But of 
that dnon. 

The reader may get some original im- 
pressions by perusing the statements is- 
sued at this time by both the strikers and 
the companies. Here is the statement is- 
sued by the strikers published in a leaflet 
form and distributed broadcast : 

WHY THERE IS A STRIKE ON THE 
NEW YORK CAR LINES 

More than eleven thousand car men are on 
strike in Manhattan, Bronx and Queens bor- 
oughs and in Westchester on subway, surface 
lines and "L." They want a living wage and 
organized themselves into a union to demand 
an increase. They were getting LESS than 
traction employes in any other large city in 
the country. The men were organized and 
Shonts, Hedley and Whitridge yielded. They 
granted slight increases and signed a compact 
with the union officials and with the mayor and 
chairman of the Public Service Commission 
that further increases and other demands would 
be arbitrated. The union officials were glad to 
arbitrate. The men returned to work. 

This was early in August. A month later 
Shonts 2nd Hedley discharged hundreds of em- 
ployes because they would not quit the union. 
They demanded that the carmen throw away 
their union buttons. "We have you signed up 
on individual contracts," they said, "and that 
means you cannot belong to any union but 
ours." 

The men refused to give up their union 
for Shonts and Hedley. Whitridge started 
to imitate Shonts and Hedley. He was hiring 
strikebreakers in anticipation of forcing the 
men out just as Shonts and Hedley had done. 
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The men were 'compelled to leave their jobs. 

Shonts and Hedley want to break the union. 
They want to control the wages and lives of 
the men and their families, just as they have 
done. The men want to be free. They are 
taxed from seventy-five cents to a dollar a 
month for Mr. Shonts and Mr. Hedley's 
"Benevolent Society." They would rather pay 
that sum to a union of their own. They don't 
want to pay that much to the company's union 
to be further "controlled" and subjugated. 
They don't get anything back if they leave 
the company and they lose the sick benefits 
they paid for. In their own union they retain 
this benefit if they resign or leave. 

Shonts, Hedley and Whitridge are only 
tools. They must enforce the will of the 
masters. Rockefeller and Morgan want the 
men subjugated. They want unionism de- 
stroyed. They want to control their emplyes 
like chattels. 

WHAT THE CARMEN WERE 
RECEIVING 

Electric surface lines: Conductors, 25 cents 
an hour first year; 28 cents an hour fifth year 
and after. Motormen: 26 cents an hour first 
year; 29 J^ cents fifth year and after. 

Storage battery lines: Conductors: 23^ 
cents first year; 24 cents second year and after. 
Motormen: 25 cents first year; 26 cents second 
year and after. 

Horsecar lines: Conductors and drivers, 22 
cents first year; 23 }4 cents second year and 
after. 

These wages were increased one and two 
cents an hour AFTER the union was organ- 
ized. Subway and "L" guards and conductors 
who were receiving $2.10 and $2.45 a day for 
ten hours, were increased ten and twenty cents 
a day. Motormen, special officers and other 
employes were also increased as a result of 
the union's activities. 

THE MEN ARE NOT STRIKING FOR 
HIGHER PAY OR SHORTER HOURS. 
These questions they agreed to arbitrate. They 
are striking because Shonts, Hedley and Whit- 
ridge want to destroy the unions which com- 
pelled them to grant the slight increases. They 
deliberately violated their solemn pact and dis- 
charged men who would not quit the unions 
and sign the company's individual agreements. 
Many of them had signed through fraud and 
intimidation. Now Shonts says the directors 
were no party to the compact which Hedley 
and Quackenbush made on August 30th for the 
Interborough and which the Public Service 
Commission says they broke. Had they not 
broken this agreement there would be no car 
strike, says the commission. 

Quackenbush made the issue. He told the 
commission, "I believe that as Lincoln said, 
'This country could not exist half slave and 
half free'; and that it could not exist half union 
and half non-union." Quackenbush, attorney 
for the Interborough, nT Y. Railways Co. and 
Third Avenue Railroad, admitted under oath 
that he drew the individual agreements which, 
if accepted, would destroy trades unionism in 



America. Quackenbush, advocating peace in 
August, was preparing for war on trades union- 
ism in September. THIS IS NOT A TRAC- 
TION FIGHT. IT IS A FIGHT AGAINST 
UNIONISM. Roads on which there was no 
strike loaned car crews to break the strike. 

Some portions of the strikers' state- 
ment, not pertinent to the strike were 
omitted by me. 

And here is the statement issued by 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
which dominates all the street railways 
in Manhattan: 

TO THE PUBLIC 

Let no one be misled by the charge that the 
Interborough is trying to crush out unionism. 

WE ARE NOT FIGHTING UNIONISM. 

The fact is that the company actually en- 
couraged the formation of a union, to be en- 
tirely controlled by the men themselves and 
to include every employe on the payrolls not 
having disciplinary power over other employes. 

The fundamental ideas of the company in 
encouraging the formation of such an organ- 
ization were: 

1. That the men in their dealings with the 
company should enjoy the benefits of collective 
action without expense; 

2. That the public should be protected 
against sympathetic strikes arising out of dis- 
putes in which this company and its employes 
were not concerned; 

3. That more efficient service to the public 
would result if the relations between this com- 
pany and its men collectively were conducted 
within the company's ranks and without the in- 
terference of third parties; 

4. That the interests of this company, its 
employes and the public they serve would be 
fostered if all relations between this company 
and its employes were conducted in the light 
of their common interests, rather than with 
reference to the interest of outside parties. 

Some 9,700 men out of 11,800 eligible to vote 
embraced the opportunity to ballot for repre- 
sentatives to form a general committee of this 
union. 

A working agreement was arrived at between 
the company and this union providing increased 
wages and improved working conditions for the 
next two years. 

This was a "collective bargain" just as much 
as any union agreement is. 

But the company went one step further: it 
not only agreed to a contract with the men 
collectively, but it asked that the agreement 
also be submitted to each man individually. 

That it was satisfactory to the men individ- 
ually as well as collectively is shown by the 
fact that over 10,500 have signed and are now 

working under it 

* * * 

An important feature of the Interborough 
Union is this provision for arbitration in the 
constitution adopted by the men, and unani- 
mously approved, by formal action of the 
board of directors of this company: 
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"If for any reason the general committee for 
the entire Brotherhood and the officers of the 
company are unable to settle any matter of 
mutual interest between them, — it is then the 
plain duty of the Brotherhood and the officers 
of the company to submit the matter in dispute 
to a board of arbitration." 

Thus the men of the Interborough have an 
effective union of their own which is obviously 
satisfactory to them. 

The real point underlying the existing diffi- 
culty is the determination of the Amalgamated 
Union to impose itself upon the company, and 
to supplant the union of the Interborough em- 
ployes against the expressed will of the men 

themselves. 

* * * 

This company is only protecting its employes 
in their right to work and the public in its right 
to ride as against the efforts of the Amalga- 
mated Association to prevent the doing of 
these two things. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
Frank Hedley, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
Approved: 

Theodore P. Shonts, 
President. 
New York, September 11th, 1916. 

The forces of labor and capital were 
lined up without any confusion. Mayor 
Mitchel placed policemen on every car 
to protect the scabs; every subway sta- 
tion and elevated platform was manned 
by the police. It was shown at the pub- 
lic hearing that policemen were used to 
hold forcibly strikebreakers in the sheds 
and to club the few who became recal- 
citrant. Commissioner Strauss repudi- 
ated all sympathy for the strikers, charg- 
ing them with breach of agreement. 
There was nobody behind the strikers 
but organized labor. There was no ques- 
tion of public opinion or sympathy. All 
available material of that sort was con- 
trolled by the companies. 

GENERAL STRIKE 

The New York general strike is fa- 
mous for the fact that it never occurred. 
As a matter of fact and in justice to 
Fitzgerald and other labor leaders it 
must be stated that it was never called. 
The men in charge of the matter were 
experienced, old-time labor union leaders. 
They knew very well that the strike of 
the building trades could be called only 
by the Building Trade Council, and a 
strike of unions belonging to Interna- 
tional bodies could be called only by na- 
tional officials. Now, the question first 



occurred as to the strike of trades that 
would cause most harm to the railway 
companies, as the longshoremen, boat 
men, who handled and delivered coal and 
other material to the companies, and of 
the firemen and engineers who manned 
the power houses of the companies. The 
local longshoremen were willing enough 
to line up with the strikers, but the na- 
tional officials vetoed such action, claim- 
ing that they must stand by their con- 
tracts with employers. The National 
Typographical Union officials acted like- 
wise, giving the same reason. Some 
thousands of brewery workers, machin- 
ists, painters and some other trades came 
out on a sympathetic strike, evidently 
believing that the general strike was on. 
They had to return to work, as they had 
no controversy with their own employ- 
ers, at that time. So the general strike 
was not. 

And it could not be. The New York 
Times said editorially: "It would have 
been a marvelous strike that could feed 
the laboring men and starve the capital- 
ists." Indeed the general strike involved 
a problem which the labor leaders could 
not solve by any means of ^reasoning — 
how could the millions of working people 
in this city exist with all food industries 
tied up? Yet, we hold, that a general 
strike is far from being an impracticable 
proposition. It could take place in New York 
City right now. But it must be inspired 
by a greater motive than the labor lead- 
ers have shown at this time. It must fire 
the imagination of the masses and lead 
to an outburst of revolutionary fervor 
before which all engineering and manipu- 
lating pale into insignificance and all dif- 
ficulties become evanescent. Great re- 
volts and even revolutions have oc- 
curred before with a suddenness that de- 
fied reason. How were the people fed at 
those times? The sufficient answer is — 
they were. In the City of New York, dur- 
ing the month of September, Nineteen 
Sixteen, a general strike, a revolt of or- 
ganized and unorganized wage earners, 
which would have shaken the present 
economic system off its foundations, could 
have taken place; that it did not take 
place was due to the want of two great 
indispensable things in the labor leaders 
and the masses — ideas and vision. 
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ORGANIZE— ORGANIZE 

RIGHT! 

BY WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD 



(Note — The following letter was written by Fellow Worker Haywood, to a worker 
in Indiana. It so well explains the difference between craft and industrial unionism, 
that we reprint it here in full.) 



YOU ask me to give you ten good rea- 
sons why any craft union should 
withdraw from the A. F. of L. Here 
they are: 

If the membership of a craft union has 
no broader outlook on life than the narrow 
confines and limitations of their craft, there 
is no reason why they should withdraw 
from the American Federation of Labor, as 
that is the institution in which they belong. 

But, if the membership of the said craft 
union has had experience and knocks 
enough to make them realize the class 
struggle that is going on every minute in 
present-day society, then there are reasons 
why they should change from the craft to 
the industrial form of organization. 

1st. The modern method of production, 
new inventions and the development of ma- 
chinery, has eliminated many craft unions. 
I have on my desk a glass paper weight, in 
which is a picture of the Owens Glass Bot- 
tle Blowing Machine. This machine has 
eliminated the trade or craftsman in that 
particular branch of industry. Other ma- 
chines are doing the same thing in other 
lines. 

2nd. The American Federation of Labor 
recognizes what does not exist, and that is 
mutual interest between capital and labor. 
The Industrial Workers of the World deny 
that there is any such mutual interest and 
reply that labor creates all wealth, some of 
which is converted into capital. 

3rd. The American Federation of Labor 
asks for a fair day's wage for a fair day's 
work. The Industrial Workers of the 
World demand the best wages paid, but 
wants wages abolished altogether and the 
worker to receive the full social value of his 
labor. 

4th. The American Federation of Labor 
is a loosely constructed association of craft 
unions without common industrial and so- 



cial interests. The Industrial Workers of 
the World are One Big Union of the work- 
ing class, organized as the workers are as- 
sembled on the job in the industries without 
regard for state lines or national boun- 
daries. 

Sth. The American Federation of Labor 
divides industries into small craft unions. 
The Industrial Workers of the World unites 
the crafts and trades into large industrial 
unions. 

6th. The American Federation of Labor 
discriminates against women. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World recognize 
women as industrial units and the cards 
they carry are the same as the men and are 
acceptable universally, transferring them 
into any branch of industry in which they 
may be employed. 

7th. The American Federation of Labor 
refuses children admittance into their 
unions. The Industrial Workers of the 
World recognize children are doing much 
of the labor and carrying a great part of 
the burden of industry. We say that those 
who are old enough to work are old enough 
to say the conditions under which they shall 
work, whether they have passed an appren- 
ticeship or not. 

8th. The American Federation of Labor 
discriminates against the negro, the Asiatic 
and other foreigners. The Industrial 
Workers of the World freely admit the 
negro, barring neither race, color nor creed. 

9th. The American Federation of Labor 
fosters the apprenticeship system and lim- 
its the number of boys that should learn 
a trade. The Industrial Workers of the 
World proclaim that every mother's soft 
and every mother's daughter should have 
the privilege of learning applied mechanics, 
that they should be encouraged in acquiring 
such knowledge that will urge them into 
some vocation where they would produce 
things beneficial to society. 
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10th. The initiation of many of the unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. is prohibitive, 
made so to restrict membership. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World say that mem- 
bership in a class labor union is a necessity 
of life to a worker. Therefore it is fixed 
annually at $2.00. 

1 lth. The American Federation of Labor, 
in some of its departments applied rigid ex- 
aminations to applicants for membership. 
The Industrial Workers of the World has 
no such examinations, leaving it to the boss 
to discover his employe's ability. 

12th. The American Federation of Labor 
in all of its branches stands ready to divide 
against itself and enter into contracts and 
agreements with the employing class, thus 
dividing labor's great force into smaller 
groups or sections. The Industrial Workers 
of the World recognize that these contracts 
are the death warrants of labor. No time 
agreement has ever been entered into by 
any part of the organization. The settle- 



ment of any difficulty between the workers 
and the employing class is but an armed 
truce. The workers organized are ever 
ready to take advantage of any situation 
that will improve their condition, and thru 
this kind of action, unity and solidarity, will 
emancipation be achieved. 

13th. Some unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, when times are slack, 
close their books and refuse to accept new 
members. The roster of the Industrial 
Workers of the World is always open. New 
members are ever welcome. 

These reasons will apply to nearly all 
kinds of crafts. These should be sufficient 
to convince a member of any craft union, 
but I know that they will not, as most craft 
unionists have the same psychology as 
small business men. They are getting a lit- 
tle more than the majority of the working 
class, and with this little improvement they 
are satisfied. They are craft conscious in- 
stead of class conscious. 



Building a Union 
At 40° Below 

By FRANK HANSON 



AS you all know, Uncle Sammy has 
started an experimental railroad in 
Alaska. In fact 18 months has gone 
by since actual construction started. 
At the main camp, or headquarters, which 
is at Anchorage, the work opened up in 
May, 1915, in charge of Lieut. F. Mears. 
Thousands of workers came in here with 
the intention of making a living, but they 
were badly disappointed. It was pretty near 
impossible to get a job of any kind and if 
you did happen to get a day's work it was 
only at $3.00 per day and eight hours, or 
37^2 cents per hour. Work one day and 
lay off four was a common thing here. 
Nor could you buy any grub from the com- 
missary for Uncle's hard, cold dollars. You 
had to have a commissary book and before 
you could obtain one of them you would 
have to have at least two days' work to your 
credit. 

No construction work was done by day 



labor. The officials adopted a system of 
station work. That is, they let a piece of 
work on contract to a gang of men and 
these men had to do two men's work each 
in order to be able to make common wages. 
These gangs had to put up their own camps, 
too, and in many cases it was only for a 
couple of months' use. 

Anyone familiar with camp life knows 
that it does not pay a small gang of men to 
put up a camp for a short period like that, 
but as they were working for Uncle Sam — 
why then it was all right ! Prices were low, 
too, so it looked like cheap labor was 
wanted. Nearly every American was holler- 
ing about how the foreigners were cutting 
down the American standard of living, but 
it looks to me like it was the U. S. govern- 
ment that was doing it. Remember, you 
Americans, that all the aliens that come to 
this land are not all dead-heads. Many of 
them have fought for the right of every man 
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to live long before they ever landed on 
American soil, and let me tell you that these 
are fighting for the same standard as you, 
if not a better one. 

The season was a very short one, too, so 
at freeze-up there was not much more to do. 
At that time there was about 1,400 men in 
Anchorage, most of them with not enough 
money to buy grub for the winter. And 
there was no work in sight for several 
months. Nearly everything was shut down. 
A few men were working here and there, 
but I don't think that the whole force out- 
side of the foremen and the office force was 
150 strong. The biggest gang was the steel 
gang in charge of "Hurry-up Jones." The 
steel gang was a little better than 50 
strong and they lived in four box cars 9 l /t 
feet by 40 feet. One of these cars was used 
as kitchen, one as office and the other two 
as sleeping quarters. It was just like sar- 
dines in a box and the sanitary conditions 
were very poor. The eatings could have 
been a whole lot better, too, but what do the 
workers expect for a dollar a day when 
there is no profit on it. Some days it was 
a little cold up here — 35 degrees below zero 
— and these poor devils had to handle rails 
and ties in that kind of weather for Z7 l /i 
cents per hour. 

These are the things that led to the first 
walkout and the forming of the Alaska 
Labor Union. 

On the 7th of February the steel gang 
demanded 50 cents per hour or there would 
be no steel laid. They did not receive any 
answer to that, but the engine coupled on to 
the boarding cars and hauled them into 
town. 

That same night there was a mass meeting 
in town of the workers. Some one that was 
looking for a pie-card had sounded a call 
to try to organize the workers into the A. F. 
of il The carpenters had already sent for 
a charter and, of course, they wanted the 
support of the rank and file as they realized 
that they themselves were helpless. The 
hall was crowded to capacity and about 500 
men were turned away, so enthusiasm for 
organizing was good. After much discus- 
sion it was decided to form an independent 
industrial union for Alaska and to try to 
get them all under one banner. 

It was voted to support the steel gang in 
their struggle and delegates were sent out 
along the road. Four hundred joined that 
first night and the next five days the number 



increased to 1,200 members. Not so bad 
when you take into consideration that every 
nationality was represented. 

A committee was sent down to Mr. Mears 
and presented to him the following de- 
mands: Common labor 50 cents per hour; 
mechanics, 75 cents per hour; cooks, from 
$90 to $125 per month and board ; flunkies 
from $60 to $75 per month ; teamsters, $90 
per month and board. Mears said he had 
no authority to settle any labor disputes 
which may arise, but that he would com- 
municate with Secretary of the Interior, F. 
K. Lane in Washington, D. C, but that it 
would take two weeks to get an answer from 
the outside as the cable was broke. 

Things moved along in shipshape manner 
in those two weeks. A lot was secured and 
a hall 48x100 feet in the clearing started. 
Hundreds of men donated their labor. Logs 
were cut and hauled in and fifteen days 
after the first log was cut the walls were 
up 12 feet. Two more weeks saw the com- 
pletion of the hall, and today this hall stands 
as a monument in Alaska as to what labor 
can do. 

Will have to mention here that the Alaska 
Engineering Commission had been trying 
to get men to go out, but they were not very 
successful. One day they got a few to go 
out under false pretense. When the men 
found out that they were going to lay steel 
they refused to work. The foreman, 
"Hurry-up Jones," threw some of the bed- 
ding off the car. One of the men spoke to 
said slave-driver about transportation back 
to town. Mr. "Hurry-up" drew a big gun 
and said, "Now we will talk about trans- 
portation." Of course, the fellow-worker 
had to foot it back to town, which was 
twenty-two miles distant. 

On the 19th day after we put in the de- 
mands Mr. Mears came and delivered part 
of the Secretary's answer. A conciliation 
committee of three was going to leave for 
Anchorage in the first part of March and 
said committee was going to settle the 
trouble, apd set a scale of wage satisfactory 
to all. At the next meeting it was then de- 
cided to go back to work under the old scale 
and wait and see what the future would 
bring. On the 26th of March the committee 
arrived. The worthy gentlemen were: J. 
A. Moffett, Hyvel Davies and B. M. 
Squires. 

The investigation went very slow. Day 
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went by after day, week after week, but no 
results. When three weeks had gone by 
in that manner it was decided at a meeting 
to call a general strike on the whole line to 
go into effect on the 22nd of April at noon. 
Everybody responded nobly when the call 
to strike was sounded, so by the 24th, at 
noon, everything was tied up once more. Of 
course, there was a few A. F. of L. members 
working — and did they receive a royal re- 
ception coming from work in the evening? 
Even the dogs would not associate with 
these skunks. On the 4th day after the 
strike Droke out, Mears laid them all off. 
That's what they get for being traitors to 
their class. On the 27th of April the union 
received an answer from the conciliation 
committee. The offer was 40^ cents per 
hour for common labor; 70 cents for 
mechanics; pile-drivermen, 60 cents; 
drillers under ground, 60 cents; cooks 
from $90 to 125 per month and loard; 
flunkies and other help around the 
kitchen, from $60 to $80 per month and 
board; teamsters, $85 per month and 
board. 

It took these gentlemen one month to 
find out that the common laborer could live 
on a 25-cent-per-day raise, while the me- 
chanic needed $1.60 per day. I wonder if 
that fat Moffett could get along himself on 
that wage in this country ? 



That offer was not considered at all at the 
meeting of the A. L. U. held that afternoon. 
It was a solid vote for the continuation of 
the strike, and that vote showed that these 
men or the majority of them know the first 
commandment of labor, which is Solidarity. 

The committee now had to go to hard 
work again and draw up a new scale. This 
time it took them two days to raise the scale 
for common labor to 45 cents per hour. At 
the meeting that same afternoon it was de- 
cided to go back to work on the first of May 
and to accept the wages that were offered. 

Many may think that we have not ac- 
complished much, but if we consider that 
this was the first time that common labor 
has struck against dear old Uncle Sammy, 
why then I think that the workers gained a 
big victory! 

Working conditions have improved a 
whole lot, but some of these slave-drivers 
need a lesson in handling men. The grub 
and accommodations are very poor in some 
of the camps and this is not the model job 
which it ought to be. 

On Labor Day the union had a holiday. 
Nearly everybody was in from the work 
and took part in the parade. 

After the parade there was all kinds of 
sports and games and by next spring "we 
will be ready to take another tumble with 
the old fellow. 



WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 

By MARY E. MARCY 



KARL MARX, the greatest economist 
of modern times, «ays that the work- 
ing class, on the average, gets, for its 
labor, just about enough to live on 
and to raise children to become future 
workers. And this is true whether the wage 
workers live in a land where the general 
cost of living is $2.00 a day, $6.00 a day or 
only 10 cents a day. In each apd every 
place the worker receives, on the average, 
just about enough to exist on. 

At the end of twenty years the wage 
worker who receives and spends $6.00 a day 
has just about as much to show for his 
labors as the native in Central America who 
has worked for ten cents a day. It is the 



cost of living; food, clothing, coal, shelter, 
rent, taxes that determine the wages paid 
the working class in any particular country 
at any particular time. 

Take a cotton mill worker in Central 
America and consider his wages. His em- 
ployer is able to hire native cotton workers 
for 12 cents a day. The cotton worker is 
only able to get 12 cents a day for his labor 
power. Why? Because in the part of the 
country where the cotton mills are located 
much of the land is still free. The workers 
can go out and build a thatch hut on this 
free land. The climate is warm and the 
worker needs no steam-heated apartment, 
no furnace nor stoves to keep himself warm. 
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r The few cents he receives a day are more 
than enough to buy what little food he can- 
not secure in the forests and what little 
clothing he desires. 

In England, where the taxes on a house 
are added directly to the rent, the cotton 
mill workers receive in their wages enough 
more money than- the Central American 
workers, to enable them to pay not only the 
low rent but also the taxes. In one place 
the employing cotton mill owner gets the la- 
bor of his worker for 12 cents a day ; in an- 
other the employer has to pay $1.00 a day — 
because it costs him more for food, for 
clothes, for rent and taxes, for his workers. 

Now, who ways the taxes ? 

In the eastern part of the United States, 
where the cost of living is still higher than 
it is in England, the cotton mill operatives 
receive higher wages than they get in 'Eng- 
land. 

If all taxes are removed from house rents 
in England, what would happfen? Would 
the English cotton workers be able to save 
any more from their wages than they do 
now? 

In any industry, or any country, or city 
you will always find that wh$n the cost of 
living is reduced wages fall correspondingly 
except where there is a great scarcity of 
labor — because the wage workers who need 
work compete with other workers for jobs. 
One offers to work for less than the other 
and the second offers to work for less than 
the third and fourth, and so on — they keep 
under-bidding each other for the job until 
the wages again just about correspond to 
the cost of living. 

Where the cost of living is reduced, 
wages fall because the workers can work 
for less and have to work for less. The 
boss always hires the cheapest man or 
woman. 

Rent is one form of taxes. Just consider 
one city for a moment. Suppose there is 
only one landlord who owns all the houses 
for rent to the factory workers. And sup- 
pose there is one great factory owner and 
a lot of small grocers, clothiers, butchers, 
barbers, coal dealers, etc., etc. These make 
up the basis of the town. And then, of 
course, there are, say, 1,000 factory work- 
ers. Somebody has to pay the rent on the 
houses these factory workers occupy. 

If the factory owner were to buy the 
houses and the land and let his employes 
live in these houses for nothing, he could 



hire them for just that much less wages. 
And the factory owner would be saving the 
rent for himself formerly charged for the 
homes of his employes. 

On the other hand, suppose the landlord 
doubles the rent on the factory-hand cot- 
tages in a single night. Who pays the in- 
crease? Not the factory workers. They 
haven't the money. They demand more 
wages from their employer, who is com- 
pelled to grant the increase, because he 
knows that all other wage workers will ask 
the increase before they can go to work for 
him. 

A high tariff is a form of tax and many 
people believe that wage workers ought to 
oppose a high tariff rate because it means a 
higher cost of living. But the wage is de- 
termined by the cost of living. One of the 
reasons working men and women receive 
higher wages in America than they do in 
England is due to the high tariff. Food and 
clothing cost more in America than they 
do in England. But the American wage 
workers do not pay this increase. Their 
employers pay it. Their employers have to 
pay the workers higher wages to cover the 
increased cost of living caused in part by a 
high tariff. 

You know and we know that the working 
class produces all the commodities in the 
world. The workers build the houses, raise 
the crops, produce the food, clothing and 
homes of the world. But all these things, 
which the workers make, are taken from 
them by their employers and the workers 
are paid wages. No matter where you may 
go, you will nearly always find that, owing 
to the number of unemployed workers, 
wages fluctuate very closely around the cost 
of living. The employers of workers have 
to pay enough wages to enable the worker 
to live. 

A high tariff (or tax) on sugar enables 
the sugar manufacturers to sell sugar at a 
higher price than a low tariff, because for- 
eign sugar manufacturers are unable to pay 
the tax and compete with the American 
manufacturers. Sugar and all other high 
tariff articles sell at a higher price because 
the high tax (or tariff) eliminates foreign 
competition. And so the wage workers are 
able to get higher wages. Without a high 
cost of living we in America would receive 
the average English wage, or, if the cost of 
living was forced still lower, the 12-cent-a- 
day wage of the Chinese laborer. 
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An employer sometimes regards his em- 
ploye as the farmer regards his horse. The 
employer has to see that his employe is 
fed, clothed, sheltered — or he has rather to 
see that his employe receives enough wages 
to permit him to do these things for himself. 
iThe factory owner hates to see his employes 
forced to pay high rents, or high taxes, be- 
cause he knows these come out of hisj the 
employer's, profits. 
Like the owner of a horse, he wants cheap 
fodder, cheap oats and corn, cheap pastur- 
ing, cheap bread for his worker. 

Suppose somebody passed a law provid- 
ing that every single week in the year the 
owner of every horse was required to inject 
two dollars' worth of anti-toxin into the 
equine's blood, or that the horse had to pay 
$2.00 taxes every week. 

Suppose you received a notice that your 
horse had to pay $2.00 taxes every month. 
What would you do? Would you leave it 
to the horse? Would the horse pay the 
taxes? Or would the man for whom the 
horse works have to pay the taxes ? Would 
you pay the taxes? 

The employer of the wage worker is in 
the same position. It is true, we regret to 
confess, that the employer takes all the 
useful and beautiful things the worker 
makes. But the expenses of the worker de- 
termine what wages the boss will have to 
pay the worker ! 

Of course, the more widely the workers 
learn to organize with their comrades 
against the exploiting, propertied class, the 
more they can force from their bosses in 
the shape of wages. Some unions have long 
been able to get back a little more than just 
enough to live on. 

Is a Raise in Wages a Real Raise? 

There have always been casual students 
of economics who have claimed that it was 
useless for workers to strike for higher 
wages because the boss would turn right 
around and raise the cost of living. 

But you know, and every other wage 



worker knows, that this is both impossible 
and absurd. We know that your boss and 
my boss cannot raise the cost of living. 
We know that they cannot even raise the 
price of the things they sell, because they 
have to compete with other manufacturers. 
And if they raise the price of the things we 
have produced higher than their competit- 
ors, they will soon be forced out of business. 
We will buy of the other fellow. In- 
dividual employers, except in rare cases, 
such as mining communities, where the 
miners are compelled to buy at company 
stores, are unable to raise the cost of living. 

Karl Marx wrote a book and called it 
"Value, Price and Profit," precisely to show 
that a rise in wages is an actual gain to the 
workers. Marx says that even a general 
rise of the wages of the working class of 
one country would not affect prices in that 
country to any considerable extent. 

He says, however, that if, say, 2,000,000 
workers received an increase in wages and 
began to buy more woolen underwear dur- 
ing one particular winter than they had ever 
purchased before, the new demand and in- 
adequate supply might force the price of. 
woolen und^f-clothing up for one season. 
But because of these high prices the follow- 
ing winter would see many new names in 
the woolen suit manufacturing business. 
Dozens of companies with capital to invest 
would be attracted to the woolen industry 
and its high rate of profit for the preceding 
year. 

Then the workihg class would find these 
manufacturers competing with each other 
to sell their goods. There would be an over- 
supply of woolen underwear and prices 
would fall. Ultimately prices would stay at 
that level where the manufacturers were 
able to make only the average rate of profit 

Marx says: "A general rise in the rate 
of wages would result in a fall of the gen- 
eral rate of profit, but, broadly speaking, 
would not affect the prices of commodities." 
(Value, Price and Profit, page 127.) 
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FOR something like a hundred thou- 
sand years the naturalists, and 
anthropologists, the sociologists and 
i ethnologists and a lot of other 

"ologists" tell us, man lived in a state of 
lower savagery. He lived in the tops of 
trees, in rude thatch shelters, in caves and 
dug-outs; he loved widely and freely; he 
fished in the rivers and found sustenance 
also in fruits, nuts, berries and in the hunt- 
ing grounds. Only recently in the life of the 
human race, they tell us, has man overcome 
his natural inclinations and concentrated his 
attention upon work. 

And he has set about working with all 
the aversion that thousands of years of 
playing, hunting, and loafing ancestors have 
wrought in his natural tendencies. Neces- 
sity, has compelled him to fix his roving at- 
tention, to limit his playful moods, to re- 
strict his freedom and to get down to the 
misery of sowing, reaping, of hewing and 
building, of confining his old bold spirit in 
the dank walls of great office buildings, ad- 
ding up endless columns of horrible figures. 
Schiller declares that man is only fully hu- 
man when he is at play. 

We believe the tendency still persists, and 
we hope it always will endure, for man to 
throw off the burden of work at the sound 
of the whistle at five o'clock, or six o'clock, 
or whatever o'clock the blessed signal of 
release may come — and revert to his orig- 
inal nature and play. 

When men or women leave an office, a 
factory or mill in which they have violated 
all their natural instincts for eight or nine 
hours, they want diversion, light, music, 
good food, dancing, the theater — in fact, 
they want to relax and play. They desire 
something that does not require their fixed 
attention, concentrated thought or effort. 

And this is why the seats of our lecture 
halls remain empty and the theaters put out 
the Standing Room Only signs ; why the li- 
braries are never worked to their capacity 
and the saloons and music halls, the 
cabarets, dance halls and saloons are often 
, jammed to the doors. 

This is why a group of workingmen will 
go to sleep over the most learned lecture 



and stay up all night to laugh over a good 
comedian, or a witty story-teller. 

The man or woman who rises at six or 
seven o'clock, goes to work at seven or 
eight, returns home to supper at five or six 
and works all evening over three hundred 
days in the year is no longer a human being. 
He is a machine. 

A man lives according to the experiences 
he enjoys, the variety he is able to mingle 
with his days. Doing the same thing over 
and over again is not living. It is habit. 

Man's chief superiority, over the other 
animals lies in his ability to respond to a 
greater variety of ways to stimuli. He may 
respond to nearly the same set of conditions 
in a hundred different ways upon a hun- 
dred different occasions. He is attracted 
and repelled by an infinite variety of things ; 
he has a thousand places to go, innumerable 
ways to occupy himself; a wljole world of 
things to think about. 

But to the large percentage of men and 
women these opportunities are closed. For 
man must have the earth under his feet — 
and the earth has been grabbed up by those 
who charge rent for permission to live upon 
the land. You must have money to pay rent. 
Likewise a man must have food to live by 
and the propertyless man has no food; 
neither has he money to buy food ; neither 
has he clothing, and clothing also requires 
money from empty hands. 

The average man possesses nothing and 
so he must sell his strength and his brains 
to get money to pay rent, and buy food and 
clothing. And when he has done, over and 
over again, day in and day out, the same 
things in factory, shop or mill, for several 
years, all his instincts for play drive him 
from the factory, not to books and lectures 
and a study of how to better his conditions, 
but to — play. 

Propagandists want to remember this. 
They want to remember to mix a whole lot 
of laughter with their learned speeches; 
they want to learn to mix music and song 
and dancing with new ideas and books and 
lectures. The propagandists must learn to 
attract man through his play instincts when 
they cannot catch him by solemn ideas ! 
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Legal Side Lights on Murder 

By ARTHUR LESUEUR 



EIGHT men and one woman are under 
indictment for murder in the first 
degree, on the Iron Range in Minne- 
sota; this, as a result of the brutal 
attacks of mine guard deputies in the effort 
to break the strike of the iron miners. 

Philip Masonovich, Joe Orlandich, Nick 
Nickich, Joe Cernogortovich, and Milica 
Masonovich — the wife of Philip — were at- 
tacked in the Masonovich home by mine 
guard deputies, and, in the fight resulting, 
one deputy and a bystander were killed. 
The miners were unarmed. The deputies 
were all armed, and there were four of 
them. 

To this point, nothing unusual occurs, 
from the legal standpoint. It is the usual, 
sordid, soulless tragedy of the effort of cor- 
porate wealth to break the spirit of the 
workers in a strike; but there have been 
indicted, also, for the same offense and in 



the same case and for the alleged murder of 
the same deputy sheriff, four other men; 
that is: Carlo Tresco, Joseph Schmidt, 
Sam Scarlett, and Arthur Boose ; who were 
engaged, at the time of the* killing of the 
deputy sheriff, in an effort to organize the 
miners during the strike. On July 3 none 
of these last named men were within twelve 
miles of the place where the deputy was 
killed, some of them being sixty or seventy 
miles from there ; and yet they are indicted 
by the Grand Jury, and the indictment 
charges them with the killing of the deputy 
by means of a dangerous weapon, to wit: a 
gun. If the Grand Jury for St. Louis 
county, Minnesota, believes that their in- 
dictment is a true indictment, and that such 
a gun exists as would make possible the kill- 
ing of this deputy by these four men — all 
of them located at different points, and more 
than a hundred miles apart, none of them 
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within twelve miles of the place at the 
time of the killing, and yet all of them com- 
mitting it with the same gun described in 
the indictment — they should, in the interests 
of humanity, convey this information to the 
warring powers in Europe, so that the very 
terror of such a weapon would end the war. 
The Constitution of the State of Minne- 
sota provides that any one charged with the 
commission of a crime must be informed 
"of the nature and cause of the accusation" 
against him. The indictment, in this case, 
does not carry any other or further infor- 
mation to these four men, than that they are 
charged with killing the deputy sheriff with 
a dangerous weapon, to wit : a gun, on July 
3. This gives them absolutely no informa- 
tion concerning what the State expects to 
prove against them in the way of connecting 
them with the killing of the deputy. This 
is not a new method of procedure on the 
part of the State. It involves practically 
the same principles as were fought out in 
the Haywood case in Idaho, and in the Chi- 
cago anarchist cases, wherein men are held 
bound as principals in the commission of a 
crime by virtue of things said or done, 
which had no immediate connection with the 
commission of the crime, but which are con- 



strued by the law as calculated to assist in 
bringing it about. 

In the Iron Range case, there can be no 
possible contention, on the part of the State, 
that the four organizers were in any way 
actually involved in the killing of the deputy, 
and, therefore, it is to be expected that the 
State will attempt to prove a case — if it 
attempts to prove a case at all — on the 
theory of conspiracy, and, as evidence to 
back up this theory, proof will doubtless be 
offered by the State of statements made in 
speeches by the four organizers. 

This shows the unfair position in which 
the defendants are placed in cases of this 
kind. They are not informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation against them — 
they do not know what the State will claim 
they said that incriminates them, until they 
hear it from the lips of the witnesses on 
the witness stand. There is then small op- 
portunity, if any at all, to procure witnesses 
to rebut the statements of the witnesses for 
the State; and unless they are able to do 
this, should the State bring witnesses testi- 
fying" to incriminating statements, imprison- 
ment for life will be the penalty to be visited 
upon these men — not for any crime com- 
mitted, but because of their inability to 
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deny the statements attributed to them by 
mine guards and other low types of crim- 
inals. 

It is hard to convey to the lay mind the 
enormous difficulty of such a situation on 
the part of the defendants. For instance, 
Arthur Boose is not under arrest. There 
is no chance to consult with him as to things 
which he said, and yet, if he made incrimi- 
nating statements, his statements may be 
used against all of the others. Unless the 
rigor of the strict rules, as heretofore ap- 
plied in similar cases, is abated by the trial 
judge, the defendants, Tresco, Scarlett, and 
Schmidt, will have to go on trial, knowing 
nothing whatever of the things that will be 
charged against them as connecting them 
with the crime of murder. 

No more striking illustration of the lack 
of care for the personal rights of a worker, 
on the part of the State, can be imagined 
than this. It would be impossible to get a 
judgment, in a Justice Court, for so much 
as seventy-five cents, without serving notice 
to the party against whom it was to be en- 
tered, of the nature and cause of the in- 
debtedness, as a basis for the judgment; 
and yet these men are put on trial for their 
very lives, without a word of notice as to 
the things which they must meet in Court: 

This is just one of the things which Labor 
must meet, in its contest with the real power 
that governs the State of Minnesota, and 
this power is Organized Wealth. The pow- 
ers of the State are thus prostituted to the 
purpose of persecution of the workers who 
demand fair treatment, and they will con- 
tinue to be so persecuted until the workers 
learn the efficiency of organization, and by 



their solidarity on the industrial field, meet 
the organized power of wealth with the or- 
ganized power of brain and brawn. If 
every working man and woman in Minne- 
sota belonged to a Labor Union that was 
class-conscious, and could act in that spirit 
of solidarity that actuates organized wealth 
in all of its dealings with the workers, these 
men would never be tried, for it is known in 
advance that they are innocent, and the only 
reason for trying them is for the purpose of 
putting out of the way men obnoxious to 
organized wealth, who are, in a measure, 
standing between the Steel Trust and its 
victims. 

It ought to be very plain, even to those 
not versed in the law, why it is necessary 
for Labor to rally to the defense of these 
men — all of them — and to the defense of 
this woman, as well, with finances that will 
enable them to act instantly and effectively 
in their own defense, while the trial is going 
on, in the matter of procuring evidence to 
meet the case which the State presents 
against them, which they can not deliber- 
ately prepare in advance of the trial, for 
want of notice. 

Labor should rally to the support of these 
defendants, from coast to coast, as one 
man, for this reason : That if Labor's lead- 
ers and champions can be "railroaded" on 
such a flimsy frame-up, and put out of the 
way for life under such circumstances as 
are presented in this case, then, indeed, is 
Labor's cause hopeless. Labor must protect 
its own ; otherwise, the power of the State, 
and Organized Wealth that rules the State, 
will make of Labor nothing but slaves. 
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THE LEFT WING 

Mass Action and Mass Democracy 
By S. J. RUTGERS 



THE disadvantage of a series of ar- 
ticles, especially in a monthly review, 
is that nobody can be expected to 
recollect what has been said a few 
months, or even a month, ago. We live in 
such a hurry and have such a variety of im- 
pressions, provided we are not yet dumb- 
founded and crushed by modern capitalism, 
that we are prevented from fully enjoying 
even The International Socialist Re- 
view. Most of us have lost the art of read- 
ing properly. If you only try to experiment 
with yourself in reading an article which 
interests you, asking at the end about the 
beginning, you will be astonished at the re- 
sults, unless you read very carefully several 
times. To remember the contents of an 
article which was read a month ago is prac- 
tically beyond human effort and this means 
a serious setback to the greater part of the 
American people, who, for their mental 
development, depend largely upon maga- 
zines and newspapers, rather than upon 
books and pamphlets. 

To develop any kind of logical reasoning 
on a serious subject generally demands 
more words than can be pressed into one 
article, the more so because lengthy articles 
are very seldom read carefully. The only 
half-way remedy seems to give a short sum- 
mary at the end, which, altho it will always 
lack logic and force, may induce some of the 
readers to take up once more the original 
articles and re-read them as a whole. 

The Left Wing series, not being the ex- 
pression of the point of view of some in- 
dividual, but of a growing group of Inter- 
national Socialists, it is worth while to re- 
consider their new conceptions and to com- 
pare their experience with American prac- 
tice. 

To facilitate this, I give the following 
summary : 

Capitalism with its concentration of 
capital and growing productivity of labor, 
develops monopolistic tendencies, which 
enable the monopolists to get a bigger share 
in the general surplus value. To invest 
these big profits in a profitable way, it is 
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necessary to extend big business and 
monopolies, broadening the field by opening 
new territories or deepening the monop- 
olistic tendencies by subjugating new indus- 
tries. This leads to aggression, both abroad 
and at home and to a complete breakdown 
of whatever was left of a more or less inde- 
pendent capitalist class. The big monop- 
olistic interests, concentrated in the banks, 
secure complete control of the so-called in- 
dependent capitalists and middle classes, 
economically as well as politically, which are 
only two sides of the same condition. (July 
issue.^ 

This leads to a new aggressive policy of 
the capitalist class against the workers all 
over the world and it is this new form of 
class struggle which we call imperialism, of 
which the foreign aggression is one face and 
brutality against the workers at home, an- 
other. In this sense, the United States are 
by no means behind in the imperialistic race, 
altho the special form of development 
here has prevented the workers from recog- 
nizing its complete form in time. (June is- 
sue.) 

Instead of a growing democracy, this de- 
velopment means the end of the old middle 
class democracy. Democratic forms are 
used in the political control of financial 
monopolistic capital, and develop into a new 
form of absolutism, the so-called "plutoc- 
racy" (government of money kings). The 
United States show the most typical and 
most advanced form of this political sys- 
tem, and it is the worst of self-deceptions 
to tell the workers that there is so much as 
a political democracy in this country. 
(August issue.) 

The new forms of capitalist class struggle 
and the fundamental change in what we 
may expect from middle class democracy 
greatly affects our own class struggle. The 
old form of Socialist parliamentary action 
becomes ever more obsolete ; we can no 
longer hope to gain practical results by 
instructing our leaders to skilfully exploit 
the differences in the interests of capitalist 
groups, even if we put our power into the 
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hands of the most prominent lawyers. We 
gradually realize that we confront one solid 
opponent, who succeeds only too well in 
fooling the workers by all kinds of prom- 
ises or even by accidentally voting a labor 
law, that often is not even put into effect, 
or that is more than checked by other 
measures. 

The situation certainly must look hope- 
less to those comrades who fail to see the 
new development which brings its own solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Instead of putting our hope on leaders, on 
which we were fully dependent in the period 
of political negotiations, the workers are 
forced to take their fate more in their own 
hands. We have to realize that the "lead- 
ers" generally belong to a (middle) class, 
which becomes ever more antagonistic to 
labor, which makes it still more dangerous 
to depend upon them, and at the same time 
the issues at stake lose the complexity of 
old style politics and become more and more 
straight issue of class power. It may re- 
quire a competent lawyer to 'understand at 
least some of the tricks of politicians and 
bankers, but to protect against the shooting 
of peaceful strikers requires class sentiment 
and courage in the first place. Our Socialist 
politicians and office holders gradually be- 
come useless, because they have no success 
and cannot have any real success in their 
old style fight for the working class. They 
are worse than useless, because the rank 
and file trust in the ability of leaders to 
protect their interests and fail to develop 
their own energy and class power. 

The cleverest and strongest among a 
group always will have a certain amount of 
influence, but experience has already shown 
that those who have influence upon the 
workers in critical times of class war are 
thrown into jail. And we cannot hope to 
gain the slightest advantage when our 
methods of fight are not such as to allow 
every open place in the ranks to be readily 
occupied by another worker during the fight. 
This demands simple, open methods of fight- 
ing and a general class consciousness and 
understanding among the rank and file. 

Strong leaders who did complicated fight- 
ing were a feature of the old form of 
"democracy" and they failed, together with 
the general failure of middle class democ- 
racy. In fact, a class of powerful leaders 
is out of harmony with the very principle of 
real democracy. The new form of class 



fighting, in which the masses (rank and file) 
will have understanding and control, solves 
the problem of democracy, as the very 
meaning of democracy is the control of the 
masses. 

Mass action and mass democracy have to 
develop gradually; in fact, there is a be- 
ginning of this development, mostly on the 
economic field, and there is no use in deny- 
ing that the future of labor belongs to these 
new forms and not to the Gompers, 
Hutchinsons and other leaders of the A. F. 
of L., nor to the politicians and officials of 
the Socialist party. (October issue.) 

So far, this is a summary of what has 
been illustrated more fully in the preceding 
articles. It seems to me that the facts as 
stated are very plain. They may be wrong 
and then you should say so, but if not, if the 
facts are all right, then it cannot be denied 
that this conception of the Left Wing is 
very important; that we have to make up 
our minds what to do ; how to help the new 
developments, the new methods ; how to act 
to increase our class power. 

Somebody asked me : how can you expect 
the workers to understand their own inter- 
ests without sufficient schools and teaching 
and time to read and to study? and, as in 
Europe, as well as in the United States, 
imperialism has decided that the present 
school system is already too expensive, that 
the workers know already too much to be 
good slaves, to agree with this view means 
to give up all hope in a victory of the 
working class in the near future. 

We readily admit that, very likely, the 
workers will never learn to clearly under- 
stand what is their interest in fighting for 
certain laws, discussing whether labor is 
a commodity or not ; they will not learn to 
understand what it means when the same 
policy is called first a protective tariflF, then 
a competitive tariff, then fiscal, then anti- 
dumping, etc.; they will not understand 
parliamentary fighting as long as their own 
leaders follow the capitalists in their meth- 
ods, which are established by the capitalists 
for the sole purpose of fooling the workers. 

But the workers will easily understand 
their interests in important class issues, they 
will understand their interests, when their 
fellow workers are shot by thugs or militia, 
or jailed by capitalist judges, and they 
would rise to protest if they had not lost the 
control of their own interests and their own 
self-respect, and yet the victims of capitalist 
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power will not have fallen in vain, because 
the brutality of the ruling class will gradu- 
i ally awaken the workers. They will see 
this series of bloody crimes from Ludlow to 
Minnesota and they will note that their lead- 
ers did nothing to prevent or even to pro- 
test seriously. And if the class consciousness 
of the workers is not dead, if the workers 
are not prepared to be beaten to pieces, one 
group after another, they will back up pro- 
tests with their masses, if necessary, over 
the heads of their leaders. 

It is not, in the first place, the difficulty 
of understanding what are the real interests 
of the workers in the class struggle, it is the 
difficulty of how to act, how to break the 
old forms of power, including the power 
entrusted to leaders, and how to get the 
habit of fighting and experience to fight and 
to control the fight, both on the political 
and economic field. The capitalist class 
uses political instruments, militia, judges, 
etc., as strong, efficient tools in their class 



struggles; the workers will have to fight 
those tools as well as the economic instru- 
ments, but in a manner that suits their pur- 
poses and not according to the methods their 
foes invented for them; not in parliament- 
ary negotiations and hair-splittings, but by 
the power of their masses, compelling the 
capitalist class to openly oppose or to submit 
to their demands. 

Fighting, as everything else, has to be 
learned in practice, and mass fighting means 
that the rank and file has to do some inde- 
pendent thinking and has to get its own 
understanding of important class issues 
under imperialism, not resting before there 
is organized protest and organized action in 
each special case. The form of this mass 
action will develop with a growing class 
consciousness and a growing international 
understanding, and will at the same time 
enable the workers to acquire the qualities 
necessary to organize a co-operative com- 
monwealth. 



The German Minority and tke War 
By CARL WITTMAN 



MANY comrades left the Socialist 
movement because on August 4, 
1914, all the 111 Socialist deputies 
in the Reichstag failed to do their 
duty. Among them are some of the best 
members in Germany and also here in 
America. 

From Comrade Rtihle I received the fol- 
lowing explanation of those critical days at 
the beginning of the war: The great ma- 
jority of the members of the Socialist group 
took unconditionally the ground that the 
Fatherland must be defended ; once war has 
begun, they said, everyone must fight for his 
country. Ten members held that everyone 
must fight in case the nation is attacked, 
in case it is not waging a war of conquest. 
These ten are not fundamentally opposed to 
war of defense ; their doubts are of purely 
opportunistic character. Only four were 
definitely, fundamentally, opposed to all 
war, even defensive war. These were Lieb- 
knecht, Riihle, Herzfeld (from Rostock), 
and Henke (from Bremen). Their view is 
that during this imperialistic era all wars 
are carried on for the purpose of conquest ; 
that no land is safe as long as there are 



capitalist armies ; that for the proletariat of 
any nation the army of that nation is the 
greatest source of danger. 

The fourteen members of the last two 
groups were prepared to vote against the 
war appropriation in the Reichstag. In or- 
der to prevent this the majority passed a 
resolution providing that every member was 
to be present and was to vote for the appro- 
priation. The fourteen faced the alternative 
of voting in accordance with the resolution 
or splitting the group and the party. The 
voting of the appropriation thus became a 
subordinate issue. The division of the party 
was the great issue up for discussion. The 
fourteen had to decide for or against it on 
August 4, 1914. The ten opportunists were 
unwilling to see the thing thru, to vote as 
they wished to do at the expense of a split 
in the party. They pleaded with the other 
four and threatened them. As their trump 
card they said that a movement begun by 
only four members would excite nothing but 
ridicule. To divide the tiny minority of 
fourteen would be to rob it of all influence 
with the majority. In order to prevent this 
the four yielded to the fourteen. That Lieb- 
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knecht on December 2, 1914, in spite of the 
resolutions of the group, in spite of the 
pleadings and threatenings of the ten, voted 
against the war appropriation — this was his 
great deed. But he was the only Socialist in 
Germany who could defy the whole group, 
the whole party machine, the whole press. 
He could do it because he had an interna- 
tional name, a name which had international 
weight when he received it from his father. 
Had Ruhle done, alone and unsupported, 
what Liebknecht did on December 2, he 
would have been disgraced before all Eu- 
rope. It would have been thought that he 
imagined that he could, single-handed, 
bring about a division in the great Social 
Democratic party. 

Thus vote for the war appropriation be- 
came on August 4 the great issue. This 
issue must be settled in every village, every 
city, every nation where there are Socialists. 
It is the question which faces the Socialism 
of our day. It will divide friend from 
friend and sever the false from the true. It 
will leave nothing as it was. Those who be- 
lieve in defense must grant everything — ap- 
propriations, taxes, cannons, cannon-fodder, 
constitutional rights. Everything must be 
granted. On the crooked track of defensive 
warfare there is no halting place. In the 
hour of danger every sacrifice anust be 
made. Necessity knows no fine distinctions. 
Once place the Fatherland above interna- 
tionalism and you must sacrifice your party, 
your Socialism. 

There is a sharp division between inter- 
national Socialism and national defense. 
The opposition between these two is not 
new. At nearly every congress of the sec- 
ond International it was on the program. 
It was a nut that could not be cracked. We 
should not crack it now were we not forced 
to do it. The days of theory are past. The 
catastrophe has arrived. 

After two years of experience with the 



misery which follows in the trail of this 
policy of national defense we, here in Amer- 
ica, still stop our ears and close our eyes to 
the facts of the matter. Everywhere we 
have the poor courage to say to Liebknecht 
and Ruhle that they also failed on August 
4. If they, right at the start, had voted no, 
how much better it would have been, how 
great a disillusionment we should have been 
spared! But they could not do it without 
splitting the party and the group. They un- 
derstood the state of the case perfectly and 
they did not for a moment betray our cause. 
Almost hand-to-hand they fought against 
the defertse-Socialists in the party caucuses. 

Sad to say, many Socialists are bewitched 
by their notions of bourgeois parliaments. 
To them the part they play in the parlia- 
mentary debates is everything. This, too, 
will be changed after the war. All Eu- 
ropean parliaments have resigned their pre- 
rogatives or had them wrested from them 
since the outbreak of the war. They have 
become maids-of-all-work to military dic- 
tators. We have to bear in mind that Lieb- 
knecht and his friends have definitely cut 
themselves off from the majority. They 
refuse to pay dues and call upon the com- 
rades to refuse further support to the party 
officials. 

The American Socialist party must take 
some position with regard to this division 
with the German party. What this attitude 
is to be is a question which is being care- 
fully side-stepped at the present time. But 
it is a question which cannot forever be 
avoided. When the conditions demand an 
answer it will be fought out among our 
members. Any American who condemns 
Scheideman's fight-to-a-finish policy and 
then allows some one to unload Berger's 
Patent Preparedness upon him, resembles 
the Pharisee who wished to pull the mote 
out of his brother's eye but was unconscious 
of the beam in his own. 
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EDITORIAL 

State Capitalism After the War 



A well-meaning clergyman named Thomas 
J. Hughes is the author of a disappointing 
book on the subject of immense import- 
ance.* His publishers state that he has de- 
voted years to the study of his subject, and 
since the outbreak of the war has been in 
close touch with several British statesmen 
who advocate a form of State Socialism for 
their country when the great conflict ends. 
The book itself, however, compels us to be 
skeptical as to this last statement. 

Mr. Hughes, with a few swift and clumsy 
strokes of his artist brush, connects what 
he has to say with current events in this 
fashion : The Great War ends ; there is in- 
dustrial unrest in England ; the government 
proposes the nationalization of additional 
industries; the owners object; they com- 
promise on a plan for establishing state- 
owned industries in British East Africa, and 
prepare to transport a large population to 
virgin soil, where State Socialism is to be 
Established under the Dictatorship of a 
Parliamentary Commission. 

At this point the author cuts loose from 
all connection with historical or economic 
facts and gives free rein to his middle-class 
imagination. He proposes government own- 
ership of industry, but not government con- 
trol. In other words, as appears from the 
elaborate details which he works out, his 
idea is that a multitude of small capitalists 
should carry on industry with all the wastes 
incident to small production, but that the 
government should supervise the distribu- 
tion of the product in such a way that no 
worker should receive less than $42.60 a 
month and house rent. People of superior 
brains would get increased incomes propor- 
tioned to their "earnings," and those show- 

*Staie Socialism After the War. An Explanation of 
Complete State Socialism. What It Is: How It Would 
Work. By Thomas J. Hughes. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs ft Co. fl.50 net. 
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ing a disposition to shirk would do the un- 
pleasant work under compulsion. 

To any one in touch with the modern 
proletarian movement, Mr. Hughes' Utopia 
is a grotesque and ridiculous nightmare. 
One thing may be said for it : it is American 
thru and thru. The alleged British states- 
men who collaborated must have been over- 
ruled on every important point. Evidently 
the reverend author thinks that the golden 
age of the world was the small-capitalist 
stage of the Middle West of the United 
States, when the middle class was virtually 
the only class, and the aim of his whole book 
seems to be to reconstitute such a society 
artificially, ^ while abolishing inheritance 
laws so as to prevent the re-appearance of 
the big capitalist. 

The book may have some popularity, be- 
cause it voices certain middle-class desires 
which are still prevalent, but except as a 
photograph of petit-bourgeois class psychol- 
ogy, it is worthless. 

The real State Socialism (or rather State 
Capitalism) which is impending is an en- 
tirely different matter. It is probably not 
so unendurable as the status Mr. Hughes 
would establish, but it is bad enough. In its 
main outlines we can see it already working 
in England, France and Germany. Efficiency 
in the production of munitions and supplies 
for the armies is as vital to the continued 
existence of each of these nations as is 
efficiency on the battle field, and neither 
profits for any particular capitalist nor 
liberty for the worker is allowed to stand 
in the way of this efficiency. But the worker 
can not be underfed, as he has been in the 
past, since this would reduce his efficiency. 
Under the stress of war, State Capitalism 
is taking more definite form every day, and 
if the war lasts two years more, as now 
seems more than likely, there will be little 
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left of the "competitive system," and little 
chance for re-establishing it. 

One piece of immensely important news 
which has passed the official censors from 
Germany is that since the beginning of the 
war the organization of all the important 
industries into trusts has been practically 
completed. Thus the war is hastening the 
process predicted by Engels in "Socialism, 
Utopian and Scientific," pages 120-135 of 
our edition. We quote a part of this re- 
markable passage: 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes 
into its very opposite — into monopoly; and the 
production without any definite plan of capital- 
istic society capitulates to the production upon 
a definite plan of the invading socialistic so- 
ciety. Certainly this is so far still to the benefit 
and advantage of the capitalists. But in this 
case the exploitation is so palpable that it must 
break down. No nation will put up with pro- 
duction conducted by trusts, with so barefaced 
an exploitation of the community by a small 
band of dividend-mongers. 

In any case, with trusts or without, the offi- 
cial representative of capitalist society — the 
State — will ultimately have to undertake the 
direction of production. This necessity for 
conversion into State-property is felt first in 
the great institutions for intercourse and com- 
munication — the postoffice, the telegraphs, the 
railways. 

If the crisis demonstrate the incapacity of 
the bourgeoisie for managing any longer mod- 
ern productive forces, the transformation of the 
great establishments for production and dis- 
tribution into joint-stock companies, trusts, and 
State property, shows how unnecessary the 
bourgeoisie are for that purpose. All the social 
functions of the capitalists are now performed 
by salaried employes. The capitalist has no 
further social function than that of pocketing 
dividends, tearing off coupons, and gambling 
on the Stock Exchange, where the different 
capitalists despoil one another of their capital. 
At first the capitalistic mode of production 
forces out the workers. Now it forces out the 
capitalists, and reduces them, just as it reduced 
the workers, to the ranks of the surplus popu- 
lation, altho not immediately into those of the 
industrial reserve army. 

But the transformation, either into joint- 
stock companies and trusts, or into State 
ownership does not do away with the capitalis- 
tic nature of the productive forces. In the 
joint-stock companies and trusts this is obvi- 
ous. And the modern State, again, is only the 
organization that bourgeois society takes on in 
order to support the external conditions of the 
capitalist mode of production against the 
encroachments, as well of the workers as of in- 
dividual capitalists. The modern State, no 
matter what its form, is essentially a capitalist 
machine, the state of the capitalists, the ideal 
personification of the total national capital. The 
more it proceeds to the taking over of pro- 
ductive forces, the more does it actually become 



the national capitalist, the more citizens does it 
exploit. The workers remain wage-workers— 
proletarians. The capitalist relation is not done 
away with. It is rather brought to a head. 
But, brought to a head, it topples over. State 
ownership of the productive forces is not the 
solution of the conflict, but concealed within it 
are the technical conditions that form the ele- 
ments of that solution. 

This solution can only consist in the practi- 
cal recognition of the social nature of the^ mod- 
ern forces of production, and therefore in the 
harmonizing the modes of production, appro- 
priation, and exchange with the socialized char- 
acter of the means of production. And this 
can only come about by society openly and di- 
rectly taking possession of all productive forces 
which have outgrown all control except that 
of society as a whole. The social character of 
the means of production and of the products 
today reacts against the producers, periodically 
disrupts all production and exchange, acts only 
like a law of Nature working blindly, forcibly, 
destructively. But with the taking over by so- 
ciety of the productive forces, the social char- 
acter of the means of production and of the 
products will be utilized by the producers with 
a perfect understanding of its nature, and in- 
stead of being a source of disturbance and peri- 
odical collapse, will become the most powerful 
lever of production itself. 

Active social forces work exactly like natural 
forces; blindly, forcibly, destructively, so long 
as we do not understand, and reckon with them. 
But when once we understand them, when once 
we grasp their action, their direction, their ef- 
fects, it depends only upon ourselves to subject 
them more and more to our own will, and by 
means of them to reach our own ends. And 
this holds quite especially of the mighty pro- 
ductive forces of today. As long as we obsti- 
nately refuse to understand the nature and the 
character of these social means of action — and 
this understanding goes against the grain of 
the capitalist mode of production and its de- 
fenders — so long these forces are at work in 
spite of us, in opposition to us, so long they 
master us, as we have shown above in detail. 

But when once their nature is understood, 
they can, in the hands of the producers work- 
ing together, be transformed from master de- 
mons into willing servants. The difference is 
as that between the destructive force of elec- 
tricity in the lightning of the storm, and elec- 
tricity under command in the telegraph and 
the voltaic arc; the difference between a con- 
flagration, and fire working in the service of 
man. With this recognition at last of the real 
nature of the productive forces of today, the 
social anarchy of 'production gives place to a 
social regulation of production upon a definite 
plan, according to the needs of the community 
and of each individual. Then the capitalist 
mode of appropriation, in which the product 
enslaves first the producer and then the ap- 
propriator, is replaced by the mode of appro- 
priation of the products that is based upon the 
nature of the modern means of production; 
upon the one hand, direct social appropriation, 
as means to the maintenance and extension of 
production — on the other, direct individual ap- 
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propriation, as means of subsistence and of 
enjoyment. 

Whilst the capitalist mode of production 
more and more completely transforms the great 
majority of the population into proletarians, it 
creates the power which, under penalty of its 
own destruction, is forced to accomplish this 
revolution. Whilst it forces on more and more 
the transformation of the vast means of pro- 
duction, already socialized, into State property, 
it shows itself the way to accomplishing this 
revolution. The proletariat seizes political 
power and turns the means of production into 
State property. 

But in doing this, it abolishes itself as pro- 
letariat, abolishes all class distinctions and class 
antagonisms, abolishes also the State as State. 
Society thus far, based upon class antagonisms, 
had need of the State. That is, of an organiza- 
tion of the particular class which was pro tem- 
pore the exploiting class, an organization for 
the purpose of preventing -any interference 
from without with the existing conditions of 
production, and therefore, especially, for the 
purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited 
classes in the condition of oppression corre- 
sponding with the given mode of production 
(slavery, serfdom, wage-labor). The State was 
the official representative of society as a whole ; 
the gathering of it together into a visible em- 
bodiment. But it was this only in so far as it 
was the State of that class which itself repre- 
sented, for the time being, society as a whole; 
in ancient times, the State of slave-owning citi- 
zens; in the middle ages, the feudal lords; in 
our own time, the bourgeoisie. When at last it 
becomes the real representative of the whole 
of society, it renders itself unnecessary. As 
soon as there is no longer any social class to 
be held in subjection; as soon as class rule, and 
the individual struggle for existence based upon 
our present anarchy in production, with the col- 
lisions and excesses arising from these, are re- 
moved, nothing more remains to be repressed, 
and a special repressive force, a State, is no 
longer necessary. The first act by virtue of 
which the State really constitutes itself the rep- 
resentative of the whole of society — the taking 
possession of the means of production in the 
name of society — this is, at the same time, its 
last independent act as a State. State interfer- 
ence in social relations becomes, in one domain 
after another, superfluous, and then dies out of 
itself; the government of persons is replaced 
by the administration of things, and by the 
conduct of processes of production. The State 
is not "abolished. 1 ' It dies out. 

Frederick Engels, writing in 1877, foresaw 
with wonderful clearness the process of in- 
dustrial evolution from the little capitalists 
thru the trusts to the capitalist state. His 
only mistake was in underestimating the 
time that would be required for the process. 
Now the great war has speeded up the 
transformation, so that we can see the new 
State Capitalism taking definite shape be- 
fore our eyes. Even were the war to end 
tomorrow, the world will not move back to 



where it was in the spring of 1914. 

The question may be raised of whether 
this change is not confined to Europe. In 
answer we will not quote any Socialist 
writer, but one of the ablest exponents of 
modern capitalism in the United States. 
The Chicago Tribune says in its leading edi- 
torial of October 7 : 

Today in Europe there is going on a tremen- 
dous transformation. In England changes are 
taking place hardly less profound than those 
which took place in the age of invention, when 
machinery began to replace the hands, when 
the great industries were born and finance and 
commerce spread over the earth. 

The nations opposed to the central powers 
are being reorganized primarily to beat down 
the mighty engine which the German genius for 
organization and collective action has built, but 
with a second thought for commercial efficiency 
after the war. Each great nation of Europe is 
today thrice a nation. All resources of moral 
energy and of national strength have been or- 
ganized and concentrated so that the nation 
may exert all its powers in the maximum. Back 
of the huge armies, welded into weapons of 
warfare, are economic armies as carefully and 
completely controlled by the collective wills of 
government. If Europe before the war was an 
armed camp, today it is one vast battlefield in 
which every energy is taken up and directed to 
the collective purpose. Every great nation is 
at its highest point of organized might, with its 
spirit raised and stimulated by the most intense 
nationality. Every Briton is thrice a Briton, 
every German thrice a German, every French- 
man, Russian, Austrian, Italian is conscious of 
his race as never before. 

For the moment this tremendous fact does 
not bear directly upon us in America because 
the nations are preoccupied with the war. But 
the moment the war has ceased we shall find 
ourselves in the midst of the world current 
where are floating these mighty engines of na- 
tional organization. 

Isn't it clear to any man's common sense 
that we shall suffer if we do not match the 
powerful nationalism and the iron organization 
of the European nations with the same strength 
and preparedness? 

This is all plain and logical. American 
capitalists are today reaping immensely 
greater profits than have ever fallen to the 
ruling class of any nation since history be- 
gan. But when the great war ends their 
profits will be imperiled and they realize it. 
What they must do and what economic laws 
show they surely will do is to build up a war 
machine that can meet that of any European 
nation on equal terms, and to organize the 
productive forces of the United States under 
a centralized control that will make it pos- 
sible to compete successfully in the world 
market. 

We Socialists should wake up to an un- 
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demanding of the big things that are taking get the new wealth, the new comforts, the 

place. Our old fight for "public ownership" added leisure ? The owners or the workers? 

is a thing of the past. The wage workers The owners now are in control. But by the 

have been slow to understand the need of it ; very acts necessary to keep their vast in- 

the capitalists have been quick. Soon it will come, they are making themselves as a class 

be a condition, not a theory. It will elimi- wholly superfluous in the industrial process, 

nate waste and increase the production of The workers are just beginning a new fight 

wealth at a bewildering rate. Who will in which final victory is sure. C. H. K. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



The War— 
a Look 
Forward 



The war has now gone on for 
two years and three months. In 
that time much water has flowed 
under all sorts of bridges. Both rulers 
and people have had time for more than 
one sober second thought. Even Socialists 
have learned something. At least some of 
them have 

During the past two months the great 
conflict has entered upon a new phase. A 
change is noticeable in all countries, and 
with regard to all sorts of activity. The 
Review and Its readers are not usually in- 
terested in purely military or diplomatic 
achievements. It is only when they have 
a definite influence on popular thought 
that they become important for us. There 
is no doubt that recent events have brought 
the nations almost face to face with the 
issues of peace and war. So we must take 
account of them. 



A New 
Military 
Situation 



For two years the war has been 
a deadlock. The great drive 
into France was beaten back 
within six weeks. The Gallipoli campaign 
was begun and discontinued. The Germans 
made a great incursion into Russia and 
were partly driven back. The Italians en- 
tered the arena and carried a vigorous fight- 
ing to the south. But on the whole, the 
struggle has led to nothing. England has 
been gathering her forces. It has been 
generally understood that the Entente Allies 
were not using their maximum power. All 
the time Germany has held large slices of 
French and Russian territory. So matters 
have stood. For six months the Germans 
battered in vain at Verdun. The same re- 
doubts were taken and retaken a dozen 



times. But the line, as a whole, stood still. 
In July began the long advertised offen- 
sive of the Entente. Progress has been 
slow, but in this case there has been a 
definite advance. The capture of Combles 
on September 26 was only a dramatic inci- 
dent in a progress which has been going 
regularly from day to day. At the same 
time the Russians and Italians have been 
advancing their lines. The great iron ring 
has begun to tighten. 



Roumania 

and Greece 

Pick the 

Winner 



809 



The various neutral states of the 
continent soon discovered the 
change. Roumania and Greece 
had been looking on with frightened and 
covetous eyes. The Socialists in both these 
countries stood out nobly for peace. But 
everyone knew that the controlling politicans 
would go in for war as soon as they could 
pick the winning side. By the end of Aug- 
- ust, Roumania was able to make up her 
mind. Instantly her old scores against 
Austria-Hungary began to burn. She de- 
clared war and threw her army over the 
border in a fine imitation of the Germans. 
And at the present writing (October 9) 
Greece is preparing her hostilities against 
Bulgaria. 

Poor Balkan states! They may pick the 
winner, but they are sure to be losers. If 
they had formed a Balkan federation after 
their own war, they might have stood by 
themselves and developed their own re- 
sources. As it is Bulgaria looks to Ger- 
many for help, while Servia, Roumania and 
Greece expect it from the Entente Allies. 
They are all in a fair way to lose their 
independence. But for the moment we 
are chiefly interested in the effect they will 
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have on the great war. Roumania and 
Greece, entering the conflict at the same 
time, bring important military forces and 
exercise a tremendous influence on the 
psychology of the warring nations. 

vonHmdm- ^° doubt the effect on the Ger- 
burg to tu mans has been a very depressing 
Rescue Qne Eaj-iy j n September, Gen- 
eral von Falkenheyer was removed from 
the head of the German staff and von Hin- 
denburg was put in his place. It is by no 
means certain that the new leader in the 
great headquarters is a better general than 
the old one. But he is a popular idol. 
He drove the Russians out -of East Prussia 
and public imagination made a hero of him. 
The occasion df his promotion was seized 
by press and platform to start a rally of 
national enthusiasm. The Kaiser who had 
the genius to select such a commander was 
celebrated even more than the commander 
himself. It looks very much as tho the 
whole episode had been carefully arranged 
to buoy up the spirits of a people who saw 
the battle turning against them. 

On the other hand, there probably was a 
real military reason back of the change. 
Van Falkenheyer was all for pressing the 
fight against the French. He it was who 
planned the long battle of Verdun. When 
that failed the Kaiser naturally lost faith 
in the policy back of it and looked for a 
man with another one. Von Hindenburg 
won his great battle in the east, and he 
favors bringing matters to an issue there. 
So the transfer of authority is, in a sense, 
an acknowledgement that the English and 
the French cannot be beaten. 



A New 
Note in 



When the Reichstag opened on 
September 29, the Chancellor's 

Germany gj^^h was entirely defensive. 
There was no talk about peace on the basis 
of the war-map, as there was in mid-sum- 
mer. But Germany's house is on fire, and 
all hands were needed. There was a de- 
tailed account of Roumania's action to show 
that German statesmanship had done the 
utmost to prevent it. And, finally, the Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg expressed sympathy 
with the people of Germany in their trouble. 
He expressed it in a form which suggests 
that he was making a desperate effort to 
allay discontent. 

There has been, too, a change in the tone 
of German newspapers. At iirst they 
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talked of civilizing the world. They wanted 
a place in the sun, fortified with goodly 
slices of territory to east and west. Now 
the talk is chiefly of fending off the enemy, 
an enemy so fierce and so numerous that 
the utmost effort is necessary. Frequently 
the editors refer to the numerical and eco- 
nomic superiority of the enemy as tho it 
were the sad result of some unforeseen 
accident. 

The war will not end soon. * The Central 
Powers are said to control 2,000,000 square 
miles of territory and 200,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The defense of the realm will be- 
come easier rather than harder as time goes 
on. No one can tell when the collapse 
will come. 



Germans 



, rpm As Socialists we are not at all 
and other interested in the defeat of the 
Peopu Central Powers. The anti-Ger- 
mans among us do not represent Socialism. 
There is something peculiar about Ger- 
many's economic position, and that is why 
she began the war. But there is nothing 
peculiarly dangerous about Germans or 
German civilization. The small number of 
American and English Socialists who cry 
out that there is, have forsworn their 
Socialist theory in the very act. 

For us the important point is that peo- 
ple everywhere have begun to think about 
the end. We are now looking forward 
instead of back. 

Effect of the ^his statement applies especially 
Hague to Socialists. The Hague Con- 

Conference f erence came at t fo e psycho- 
logical moment. The discussions carried on 
there and the resolutions adopted seem 
vague and stupid enough, but coming thus 
at the time of uncertain forward-looking 
they have served a real purpose. They 
have become a focus for German and 
French thought. 

In this capacity they have suffered the 
fate of most neutral proposals. The Ger- 
mans say they are anti-German, the French 
find them anti-French. The German ma- 
jority, apparently, looked forward to the 
Conference with a good deal of hope. They 
had distributed to the delegates copies of a 
pamphlet explaining just why making war 

is good Socialism. But the Conference 
was profoundly unimpressed. Troelstra re- 
ferred to the Germans as citizens of a back- 
ward nation and suggested that they had 
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better spend their time trying to get some 
sort of rudimentary rights at home. The 
Hamburger Echo, an ultra militaristic, 
"Socialist" paper, grew very wrathful be- 
cause no similar advice was given to the 
French. The Conference resolution pro- 
posed that French and German Socialists 
get together and agree about the Alsace- 
Lorraine question. The Chemnitzer Volk 
another patriotic "Socialist" paper, replies 
with heat that there is no such thing as an 
Alsace-Lorraine question. The Korrespond- 
enz-Blatt, organ of German Labor Unions, 
accuses the Conference of prejudice against 
German Socialists, who have steadily ad- 
vocated a meeting of the International 
Bureau, and in favor of the French, who 
have thus far made such a meeting impossi- 
ble. Heinrich Cunow, now a leader of the 
German majority, denounces the Hague 
delegates because they did not limit them- 
selves to the one important question, "How 
can the Socialists' parties of the warring 
nations get together?" 

What is This remark of Cunow is in 
the Great line with much of recent Ger- 
Probiemf man Socialist propaganda. The 
German majority are evidently trying to 
put the French into a predicament. The 
French refuse to meet with Germans who 
support the war. So, superficially, they 
may be said to be the enemies of reunion. 
If indignation is directed against them it 
may detract attention from the great crime 
of the Germans. 

French comment on the Hague Confer- 
ence is in part an effort to counteract this 
move of the Germans. The Conference 
was a failure, says Marcel Cachin, in 
L'Humanite, because it did not take up 
definitely, and energetically the question of 
responsibility for the war. "There was no 
necessity," he goes on, "of lamenting the 
calamities which have followed in its train, 
but there was need of going over the events 
of July and August, 1914, determining the 
facts and visiting punishment on the guilty 



after they had been dragged forth." This 
thought is also the main staple of a pam- 
phlet recently issued by the French party. 
Past wrong must be righted, says the 
French, before there can be a solid re- 
building of the International. 

If the question of the French 
An/ yifw Can were differently stated many of 

us here in America would agree 
to it as a definition of the issue. The Ger- 
man Socialists did not start the war. The 
question as to whether German capitalists 
or others started it is not fundamental for 
Socialists. The real question for us is, 
What was wrong with the Second Inter- 
national? How did it happen that a large 
body of persons, like the Germans, could 
belong to this international, take an impor- 
tant part in determining its policies, and 
then betray its principles under the influ- 
ence of a capitalist government? And 
how can the membership of the Third In- 
ternational be limited to international So-, 
cialists who can be depended upon to stand 
together against all enemy influences? 
These are the main questions. 

The Germans are not the only traitors 
to internationalism, and while we are de- 
nouncing them we must be on our guard 
lest we ourselves fall into their predicament. 
And if they are the arch-criminals, you 
French, you English, why have you allowed 
them to control the affairs of the Inter- 
national? Why have they been allowed 
even to be members ? And will you permit 
men who believe in the duty of making war 
to sit with you in the Third International ? 

With regard to the important 
T w S e e Knw* . facts we already have sufficient 

information. Being among 
neutrals we do not have to stand oflf and 
ask for an investigation — as do the French. 
We know that many German "Socialists" 
made patriotic declarations long before the 
outbreak of the present war. We know 
that for years past their efforts were lim- 
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ited to the promotion of little, national 
reforms. We know that up to the beginning 
of August, 1914, they denounced the evi- 
dent intent of Austria to make war on 
Servia. We know that suddenly, when 
Germany turned in by the side of 
Austria, they discovered that the war 
was for defense and voted for the 
war-budget. Meantime, the French were 
still holding off. We know that since the 
war began, the German majority have de- 
fended their action by developing a sys- 
tematic theory of nationalist Socialism. 
This theory has been expounded in scores 
of speeches and articles. 

What we need is not so much an investi- 
gation as a little clear thought and stern 
determination. What shall we do with this 
nationalistic Socialism? Let the French, 
Russians, Italians and English think it over. 
There is in Germany a growing group of 
international Socialists. Shall they consti- 
tute the German section in the Third Inter- 
national ? 

During the past month many 
inilghnd things have tended to crystallize 
working-class thought in Eu- 
rope. First in importance comes the great 
trades union congress at Birmingham. 
There were 2,850,547 members represented, 
a gain of nearly 200,000 over last year. The 
majority of delegates were patriotic. A 
violent attack was made on the Independent 
Labor Party for its work against the war. 
But a resolution to exclude it from the 
Labor Party was voted down. That the 
delegates were nearly all for the war and 
against the Germans was, however, per- 
fectly clear. 

It was on this account that the American 
proposal to hold a labor conference at the 
time and place of the peace negotiations was 
not favorably received. Those Englishmen 
cannot picture themselves sitting down with 
Germans to discuss peace. After the enemy 
is out of France and Belgium it may be dif- 
ferent. But not now. A good comrade 
who explained that capitalism is the same 
everywhere got scant attention. But Jack 
Jones got an ovation when he told how the 
Germans at the last international conference 
promised to refuse to fight. He wound up 
by shouting, "and now see what they did/' 
All reference to the American proposal was 
omitted from the resolutions adopted. 

But there is no such thing as a truce 



with the English capitalists. The cost of 
living still mounts. Stock companies are 
declaring unprecedented dividends. The 
unions have for the time being given up 
their rules, but they passed a resolution 
proclaiming that if the government does 
not keep its promises there will be a special 
congress and the cabinet will be summoned 
to face it. 

German On ^ e 15th of August the exe- 
"SociaJist" cutive committee of the German 
imperialists g oc j a ] Democracy issued a pro- 
clamation. It is against the German annexa- 
tionists and in favor of an open discussion 
of the purposes of the war. In two 
respects it is rather a pitiful document. 
The poor authors feel obliged to defend 
for the hundredth time the position of 
their party. And afterwards they tell about 
a letter they have sent to the chancellor 
asking him to allow them to discuss the 
purposes of the war in which their com- 
rades are dying. It seems not to occur to 
them that it might have been wise to have 
the discussion first and the war afterwards. 

In fact, the hope of the executive com- 
mittee has been realized. Socialists im- 
perialists are allowed the freest possible 
expression of their opinion. Our old friend, 
Conrad Haenisch, has published in Vor- 
waerts a very clear statement of his notions. 
"And concerning annexations,' ' he writes, 
"I have never concealed the fact that I 
consider a great shift of our line toward 
the east to be in the interest of the nation 
and of the working-class. We ought to hail 
with joy a liberated Poland. We ought also 
to obtain guarantees that Belgium will no 
longer remain a port lying open for Eng- 
lish invasion of Central Europe, such guar- 
antees to be compatible with the independ- 
ent political existence of the Belgians." 

This declaration has led to a violent con- 
troversy. It is evident that Haenisch had 
no right to speak for the majority. But 
it is evident, too, that many members of 
this group have long since left behind their 
original prejudice against the war of con- 
quest. 

4 German ^his and other similar matters 
'socialist have by this time been threshed 
Conference QUt in an imperial Socialist Con- 
ference. The date of this gathering was set 
for September 21, and Berlin was to be the 
place. At the time of going to press no 
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reports of the proceedings have reached this 
country. It will be remembered that the 
minority Socialists objected energetically to 
the calling of a regular congress. Under 
present conditions anti-war Socialists can- 
not speak their minds. The so-called ma- 
jority might seal the fate of the party while 
the police took charge of their opponents. 

So a congress was not called. The con- 
ference was arranged to take its place. It 
was to be made of party officials, Socialist 
deputies, including Otto Ruhle and the 
twenty who stand with Haase. The elected 
delegates were to be chosen according to a 
system giving the small electorates almost 
equal influence with the largest ones. So 
the minority comrades were deeply discon- 
tented with the arrangements. Neverthe- 
less, they took a vigorous part in the elec- 
tion of delegates. At a meeting in Berlin 
a resolution against the policy of the exe- 
cutive was adopted and then anti-war dele- 
gates were elected. At Leipzig, also, 
minority delegates were elected. At Kile, 
Stettin and Cologne majority delegates were 
selected. Probably Scheidemann and his 
group were in control, but it is certain that 
there was a strong band of real Socialists 
there. 

A cablegram from Berlin brings 
tht'fnce? unexpected news. The truce 

among German classes and par- 
ties is famous. Thus far the war "Social- 
ists" have kept it perfectly. But the Saxon 
Socialists are different. The agreement is 
that when a member of the Reichstag dies 
or retires his party shall appoint his suc- 
cessor without contest. Now a certain Con- 
servative Deputy Giese, has died, and those 
Saxon Socialists announce that they are go- 
ing to put up a candidate and make a fight 
for the seat. Another sign that a good 



many German Socialists are coming back to 
consciousness. 

In England more than anywhere 
uu^rejor else workers and capitalists 

w'orke^s are f ac * n S th e future. Justice 
publishes enlightening excerpts 
from a series of articles running in the 
London Times. An author signing himself 
"D. P." writes on July 24 that after the 
war, labor must have "something more than 
the pitiful old struggles." "It is an idle 
dream," he thinks, "and all too prevalent a 
dream, to suppose that any great economic 
reorganization can be brought about by 
quiet meetings of bankers and big business 
men and unobtrusive bargains with govern- 
ment departments." Compulsory unem- 
ployment and child labor are to be done 
away with. Industry is to be nationalized 
to the extent of letting the government in 
as a partner. This partner will assure the 
worker of "that most attractive of all wages, 
security," and will guarantee "a man's ulti- 
mate leisure and independence." Of course, 
there are to be no strikes in this paradise. 
Probably the agreeable partner will see to 
that. 

The articles are typical of many now 
going the rounds. English labor is expected 
to make a tremendous fight "when peace 
comes." So the capitalists are taking on a 
battle of intellectual preparedness. If labor 
strikes quickly it may derive real benefits 
from the habituation of the English mind to 
government control of industry. If it al- 
lows itself to be lured on by hope of ulti- 
mate leisure and independence it will find 
its last state worse that its first. 
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Q If you wish to publish a book on any subject, get our advice before you close 
a printing contract. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



The Iron Miners of Minnesota have de- 
clared the strike off for the time being. Meet- 
ings of all branches of Metal Mine Workers' 
Industrial Union No. 490 were held. The Cen- 
tral Strike Committee on Sunday, September 
17, announced the vote. 

The mine workers have made a good fight 
against overwhelming odds. Unorganized when 
the strike began, no funds on hand, they strug- 
gled along for more than three months. The 
general headquarters, the unions of the I. W. 
W., with the contributions from other sources, 
were able to meet every call of the strikers 
with money for relief, for counsel and for or- 
ganization work. 

The needs of the strikers were comparatively 
small, but they realized that expenses would 
soon be increased on account of the trials of 
Mrs. Masanovitch, the four strikers and the 
organizers, Carlo Tresca, Jos. Schmidt and 
Sam Scarlett, who are under indictment, 
charged with first degree murder. 

Every striker has promised the men who 
came to their assistance their whole-hearted 
support, and have pledged themselves to go on 
strike again if the men in jail are not released. 
They are determined to stand by the Union 
and be prepared for action the coming spring. 
Well organized, with some funds on hand, and 
with the other iron ore districts in line, they 
will be able to strike a blow at the steel trust 
that will count. 

From a New Jersey Red — Comrade Urbaniak 
of Trenton comes across with eight new year- 
lies. This is the kind of cooperation that 
counts. 

From a French Comrade— Paris, France, 
Sept. 17th. Dear Comrade: Enclosed I send 
you $1.50 postal order, amount of my sub- 
scription to the Review. We are in war. I 
can neither send you more nor say more! In- 
ternational and brotherly greetings to you and 
thru you to all Socialists who stand with 
Comrade Liebknecht. — Filiol. 

News From the Northwest—Organization 
work is going on at a fast clip in the lumber 
industry. The fake industrial unions started 
three years ago by a few craft union pie card 
artists have been put out of business by the 
bosses, and efforts to organize the workers 
along craft lines have met with no success. 

Many active I. W. W. members have left the 
harvest fields and are busy these days in the 
logging camps and lumber mills. Over 100 



loggers and shingle-weavers joined the I. W. 
W. at Seattle during September. 

What Others Do— Comrade Whalen of Buf- 
falo, Okla"., comes in with eleven subs, in one 
letter to wind up the month of September 
with a whoop, and Comrade Weathers of Len- 
apah sends in four, while Comrade Becker of 
Sharpsville, Pa., adds eight new ones to the 
list. You could do as well if you would ask 
your shop-mates and neighbors for a short- 
time sub. Write and ask for our special cam- 
paign offer. 

A Letter of Thanks — I wish to personally 
thank all members of the I. W. W. and other 
radical groups for the aid rendered me during 
the time I was forced to spend in jail at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. Most of you are familiar with 
the case, but wish to briefly state that the incident 
which made me spend one year in jail, occurred 
on the 9th of Sept., 1915, near Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. It was purely and simply a case of 
SELF-DEFENSE, and I am sure that I was 
justified in what occurred. On Oct. 19, 1915, 
I came to trial and the verdict the jury brought 
in was 10 for acquittal and 2 for conviction, so 
you see it was decidedly in my favor. 

The case was again to come up in Oct., 1916. 
but for lack of witnesses on the part of the 
state, was thrown out of court. Such being 
the case I was RELEASED at 12:30 p. m. 
Oct. 3, and immediately left for Minneapolis, 
where I was given a cordial WELCOME by 
all FELLOW WORKERS. Now that I am 
again FREE, will, in the very near future, take 
up the work in assisting to build up the ONE 
BIG UNION. Again tendering my personal 
thanks to all concerned, and wishing them 
every possible success, I remain, yours for 
one big union. Signed, James Schmidt. 

Chicago Branch of Letts — The Cook County 
Branch of Lettish Comrades are doing great 
things. They are not only educating their 
members in scientific Socialism so that all 
shall possess a sound working basis for revolu- 
tionary activity, but they have successfully 
produced a large number of three* four and 
even five act plays, with a company of their 
own, sometimes numbering forty comrades. 
The plays of Suderman, Bernard Shaw, Ibsen 
and Galsworthy were among their repertoire 
last winter. This year they expect to produce 
some of the successes of the Irish players, 
among these, Synge's plays and those of Lady 
Gregory. Why can't we English revolution- 
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ists succeed in our community endeavors like 
the Lettish, Finnish and Hungarian comrades? 

Japanese Strike at Yokohama Shipyard. 

The strike was started in the evening of 
August 14th, by 50 lathe workers, when the 
company had rejected their ten demands. On 
the following day 200 file workers joined the 
strike. The chief cause of trouble was dis- 
missal of two lathe workers by their boss. 
The demands of workers are as follows: 

1. To dismiss the boss, who is directly re- 
sponsible for firing two workers and to re- 
instate the two. 

2. To deprive the power to fire the men 
from the boss hereafter. 

3. To increase ten per cent on wages for 
the entire workers in the company. And 
other demands. 

The Socialist monthly New Society points 
out the deeper meaning of the present strike 
1. It is a result of awakening of workers to 
the common and mutual self-interest, as a 
basis of motive to protect fellow workers as- 
suming their claims and interests are common 
to each other. 2. To demand the increase 
of wages not only themselves but also entire 
workers is an indication of spirit of their or- 
ganized action for the interest and right of 
the whole in the one, and to invite the rest 
of workers to join them on the other. This 
must be recognized to be their wisdom and 
judgment, viewed from the tactical standpoint. 
3. Yu-Ai-Kai, the friendly society of laborers, 
the government certified organization, stepped 
in and offered its good office for sweet recon- 
ciliation, to which strikers paying a least re- 
spect and went on the fight by their solidly 
organized power to get their right. 4. They 
gathered at gates of the company, attempting 
to induce others to join them; thus they fol- 
lowed the western method of picketing. 5. 
A fact must not be overlooked that the 
strikers have chose nthe busiest season for 
shipbuilding industry. 

In spite of police interference and an un- 
friendly attitude of the press, the strikers ob- 
tained their whole ten demands from the 
company on the 16th of August. 

File workers employed at the Kokura muni- 
tion factory, a branch of the government 
arsenal at Osaka, struck for the increase of 
wages on the 17th ult. Entire employes of 
the electric railway company, with exception 
of foremen, went to strike for higher pay.— 
(The Heimin, Japanese Socialist Paper.) 

Attention, Cleveland Socialists! — Comrade 
Theodore Lockwood has been handling the 
Review for ten years. He gets all over Cleve- 
land with his literature and has been the means 
of starting many a Dubb on the road to revolu- 
tion. Comrade Lockwood is going night and 
day, and depends on the sale of the Review and 
other literature for a living. He informs us 
that his Review sales in the last two months 
have not been what they were in previous 
months. Now we are going to ask our many 
friends in Cleveland to assist Comrade Lock- 
wood in every way possible. He has been a 
faithful and tireless worker for many years 
and deserves the active support of every rebel 
in CleveJancJ. He carries a full line of radical 



literature dealing with all phases of the move- 
ment of revolt. You that read this will con- 
fer a favor on the publishers of this maga- 
zine by giving Comrade Lockwood a boost. 

Can You Beat This?— We quote the follow- 
ing from an editorial in the silk manufac- 
turers' official journal: 

"An ideal location would be one in which 
labor is abundant, intelligent, skilled, and 
cheap; where there were no labor unions and 
strikes; where the laws of the state made no 
restrictions as to the hours of work or age of 
workers; where people were accustomed to 
mill life; and where there were no other 
textile mills in the vicinity to share in the 
labor and bid up its prices. * * * In towns 
where there is a fair population and no manu- 
facturing industries of moment, a good supply 
of female help can usually be had at low 
prices, but should other industries come to 
the town, the demand for help may soon ex- 
ceed the supply and the employer find, owing 
to the bidding up of the labor, that its cost 
is greatly increased, and its character arrogant 
and independent, and with no growth to the 
town equal to the increasing employment of- 
fered, he finds himself in a very uncomfort- 
able position. * * *" 

From Montreal — "To the Editor: I bought 
a copy of the Review the other day, and be- 
lieve me it is just the magazine I have been 
looking for for a long time. It is brim full 
of straight from the shoulder statements, and 
is written in a clear and precise manner, which 
you do not often find nowadays,' and in future 
you will find me a regular subscriber, as- I 
would not be without it, so allow me to con- 
gratulate you and your associate editors for 
producing which I may correctly define as the 
best magazine of its kind published, and I am 
sure it is destined for a great future, so again 
thanking you and your very able staff for 
such brilliant results, I remain, Sir, Yours 
truly, John." 

Palestine, Texas — Gentlemen: For some 
months the International Socialist Review, 
and other Socialist literature, has been com- 
ing to my address. I am of the opinion that 
some one has paid a year's subscription to one 
of these papers to be sent to me. 

I truly appreciate good literature, and en- 
joy logical and broad-minded discussions on 
any question; but I can not allow myself to 
read or countenance such "rot" as you are 
publishing and sending out over our country. 

A better feeling, a better understanding, and 
more appreciation of each other should exist 
between the classes in this country; but so 
long as the unthinking, the vicious, and ig- 
norant man reads such literature as you are 
sending out, strife and hatred will exist. 

You will please strike my name from your 
list, and mark me as one who believes in the 
brotherhood of all men; and not in the array- 
ing of one class against another. I believe in 
a man being a man in the broadest sense of 
the word. 

Yours for peace, not "rebellion," 

W. C. Quick. 
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The National Labor Defense Counsel 
BY IDA RAUH 



A PROMOTING committee consisting 
of Fremont Older, Helen Marot, 
Dante Barton, Lincoln Steffens and 
Ida Rauh has obtained the consent 
of the five following lawyers to form a Na- 
tional Labor Defense Counsel. They are: 
Frank P. Walsh, C. E. S. Wood, Edward P. 
Costigan, Austin Lewis and Amos Pinchot. 
These men are known thruout the whole 
country not only in their legal profession, 
but for the. position they have taken in the 
struggle of labor against capitalist exploita- 
tion. The members of the counsel are serv- 
ing without compensation; 

In many legal cases Frank P. Walsh has 
acted as the unpaid counsel for labor, but 
it is as chairman of the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations and later as chair- 
man of the Industrial Relations committee, 
organized to carry forward the recom- 
mendations of that commission, that his 
position is thoroly understood and his place 
as a leader nationally appreciated. C. E. S. 
Wood and Austin Lewis have become two 
of the leading legal advisers of the Pacific 
Coast. Edward P. Costigan was in charge 
of some of the most important legal devel- 
opments of the great strike of the miners 
of Colorado in 1914. Amos Pinchot has 
spoken and written for labor in every indus- 
trial crisis that has arisen in the last few 
years. 

It is the service of such men as these 
that the well organized unions command; 
it has been valuable to them not only in the 
defense of their members in court, but has 
brought their cases before the country and 
the labor world thru the attention they 
forced from the press. 

In order to give the unorganised zvorkers 
the advantages of the organized workers, 
the National Labor Defense Counsel has 
been formed. It is obviously impossible for 
the counsel to give personal attention to the 
innumerable cases which continuously arise. 
Therefore, the counsel proposes to employ 
a man who is intimately connected with the 
labor movement; who is competent to re- 
port situations to the counsel; who is able 
to carry out the advice of the counsel ; em- 
ploy local attorneys ; who will represent the 
counsel locally, and who will raise the 
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money for the conduct of the trials. To 
maintain such an agent in the field will need 
money. 

The need of such a counsel has been rec- 
ognized in scores of cases in the past few 
years, and the need is increasing. More 
and more the fate of a strike depends upon 
the abuse of the courts of their power, and 
this abuse is proportionate to the obscurity 
and helplessness of the victims. It is only 
necessary to name the most recent instances 
— Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Minnesota. 

The existence of this counsel gives to 
every man and woman in the country who 
stands behind the unorganized workers a 
chance to make an investment where the re- 
turns to labor will be the greatest. All sym- 
pathizers of labor, all advocates of fair play 
in the courts, all members of well organized 
trades will make the work of this National 
Defense Counsel possible by becoming a 
subscribing member — by giving his share to 
the fund of $5,000 necessary to maintain the 
field work. 

The individual subscription is not fixed 
at a definite sum. The Promotion commit- 
tee believes that in a project as important 
as this is to the most helpless workers, if 
the sum be left to the decision of individ- 
uals, they will contribute more. The coun- 
sel are giving their service without compen- 
sation. You who cannot give such service 
can give money. 

The Promotion committee will have no 
part in the administration of the National 
Defense Counsel but will continue to act as 
the executive of the sustaining membership 
fund, that is, it will resolve itself into a 
finance committee. 

Remittances are to be sent to Ida Rauh, 
treasurer, 33 West 14th street, New York 
City. 

In a letter directed to the counsel, Miss 
Rauh says: 

"At no time in the struggle of labor for 
justice has a defense against the abuses of 
the law been more needed than at present. 

"A sense of solidarity is beginning to ex- 
press itself among organized workers and 
the unorganized are feeling the defenseless- 
ness of their position and are groping to- 
ward organization. 
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'The unscrupulous power entrenched be- 
hind capital knows this and is using the 
force of the militia and the machine gun 
against them and the more insidious force 
of the law. Alien and unbelievable as it 
seems to the average American, who is re- 
mote from the struggle, the owning class 
can and does control the judicial powers, 
from the petty official to many of the judges 
themselves. In some cases unconsciously 
this is so ; in many cases defiantly. 

"This method of justice, dictated by cor- 
rupt capitalists, gives the great corporations 
the power to defeat any effort of the work- 
ers to improve their conditions. They can 
arrest or kill any leader of the working class 
who has aroused their anger and then find 
sanction and justification in their own 
courts. This they are doing and doing it re- 
peatedly. We must stop this. 

"For that reason the National Labor De- 
fense Counsel has been formed. Help us to 
crush the forces that are trying to crush 
labor." 

Address 33 West 14th street, New York 
City. 
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The Ancient Lowly 

A History of the Ancient 
Working People from the 
Earlest Known Period to 
the Adoption of Christian- 
ity by Constantine 

<By C OSBORNE WARfD 

Nearly all the ancient histories in the libraries 
are the histories of kings and their wars. The 
ancient historians despised the people who did 
useful work; their praise and their attention were 
reserved for the soldiers. The real story of the 
working people of Egypt and India, of Greece and 
of the Roman Empire was lost or buried out of 
sight. 

It was the life work of C. Osborne Ward to dig 
up and reconstruct the true story of the working 
people of the ancient world. Not content with 
studying thousands of ancient volumes and manu- 
scripts, he journeyed hundreds of miles on foot 
around the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, de- 
ciphering and translating inscriptions telling 
parts of the forgotten story of the ancient work- 
ers. The results of his research are summed up 
in two large volumes over 1400 pages. 

Partial Contents of Volume I 

The "Taint of Labor," ancient slaves and wage- 

workers alike despised. 
Ancient religion and politics identical; the gods 

were the ancestors of the rulers. 
Right of the Patriarch to enslave, sell, torture 

and kill his children. 
Spartans used slaves as soldiers and murdered 

them at the end of the war. 
A strike of 20,000 miners that destroyed the em- 
pire of Athens. 
Crucifixion the penalty for strikers at Rome. 
Revolt of 200.000 slaves in Sicily. 
Revolt of Roman slaves led by Spartacus and 

successful for years. 
Rome's organized working men and working 

women. 
History of Labor Unions at Rome preserved In 

ancient inscriptions. 
Origin and History or thb Red Flag. 

Partial Contents of Volume II 

How the Roman State deceived and destroyed the 
labor unions. 

Strikes of the Hebrew and other slaves in ancient 
Egypt. 

A vast system of secret trade unions throughout 
the ancient world. 

Brotherhoods of workers in India. 

Jewish and non-Jewish labor unions just before 
Christian era. 

Christianity first propagated almost entirely 
within the unions. 

Massacre of Christian wage-workers by the Em- 
peror Diocletian and capture of the church 
organization by the Roman state under Con- 
stantine. 

Two large volumes, $4.00 postpaid, or either 
volume mailed separately for $2.00. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

PublUhmr* 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Eugene V.Debs Says: 

"The People's College is the beginning of a world-wide 
revolution in education. 

"The People's College was founded by the working class, is financed by the working 
class, and controlled by the rank and file of the working class, to the minutest par- 
ticular. Each member of the College Union — which controls the College — has 
equal voice with every other in directing the policy and in managing the affairs 
of the institution. It is fundamentally democratic, and marks the awakening of 
the masses to the necessity of establishing their own colleges and universities, and 
educating themselves, with the one supreme object of getting at the truth in all 
things, knowing that the truth alone can make them free, and fulfill their destiny. " 

EUGENE V. DEBS IS CHANCELLOR OF THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE UNION. 

Listen to Debs' Advice! 

Build your own university; educate your own teachers; control your own 
public schools. 

In active management and direction of The People's College, associated with Debs, 
are: George R. Kirkpatrick, Fred D. Warren, Kate Richards O'Hare, Frank P. 
Walsh, Charles P. Steinmetz, George Allan England, Charles Edward Russell, John 
M. Work, and Arthur LeSueur. 

It is the one College owned and controlled by the working class, organized for service and not for 

profit. 

Do you belong to this Union for education ? If not, why not ? Will you not work with these men 

and women for the upbuilding of this great College of the people ? 

Write for a free copy of The People's College News, and let us tell you of the work we are doing. 

Are You Satisfied with Your Own Education? 

What are you doing to better yourself, and fit yourself to help in the fight for your class? 
Wouldn't an education be of tremendous value to you ? The work you ought to be 
doing requires trained men and women. Have you had the training ? If you haven't, 
why don't you get it ? Here's your own College ready to help you get an education. 

Stop wishing you could do this or that. Wishing never got anyone anything. Get busy and pre- 
pare yourself. Here's your chance. Let us tell you how. No matter how little you earn, no matter 
what your present position or your previous lack of opportunity, the People's College can help you. 

Clip the coupon below, and mail it to us today. 

THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Please send me free copy of the People's College News, and send me full particulars concerning 
the Course in: 



Law 

H Public Speaking 
Plain English 
Advanced English 
Commercial Law 



Shorthand and Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 

Arithmetic 

American History 

Course edited and conducted by 

A. M. Simons. 



Name. 



Address . 
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Finish This Story For 
Yourself— 

The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. "Piggy" — 
you can imagine his kind — was waiting down stairs. 
He knew where champagne and music could be had. But that 
night she didn't go. That was Lord Kitchener » doing. But another night. 

\Jm HENRY VOLUMES 

tells about it in this story, with that full knowl- 
edge of women, with that frank facing of sex, and that clean 
mind that has endeared him to the men and women of the land. From 
the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before it was off 
the press, to the 120,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful vol- 
umes offered you here — from the professional man who sits among his 
books to the man on the street and to the woman in every walk of life — the whole nation 
I bows to O. Henry and hails him with love and pride as our greatest writer of stories. 

This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 373^ cents a week, if you send the coupon 



To Those Who Are Quick 
KIPLING VOLUMES 

GIVEN AWAY 



Not only do you get your 274 O. 
* efin *- * 



Send the 

Ceapen With. 

•at Meney 



Never was there an offer like this. 

Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for 1 volume of the 'first edition, but you 
get Kipling's best 170 short stories and poems and his long novel— without paving a cent. You 
get 18 volumes, packed with love and hate and laughter— a big shelf full of handsome books. 

Send the Coupon and you will 
understand why O. Henry is hailed 
as "The American Kipling." 

From East to West; from North to 
South; by all the peoples of the world. O. 
Henry has been eagerly seized upon as their 
own. The mlllionare and the man who stoically 
wonders where the next mouthful Is coming from, 
the budding debutante, and the wayward sister, 
all feel In common the kindly touch of the human 
heart In O. Henry's stories. One and all hare felt 
that at last here was the chance to see the hearts 
of every kind of person, to get a world of pleas- 
ure, and a library of the best and most worthy 
literature obtainable. 



We will ship the complete sets 

so that you can look them over " 
in your home and then decide 
whether or not you wish to buy. 
If you are not delighted with 
O. Henry and the free Kipling 
notify us and we will take the 
sets back as cheerfully as we 
laent them. How could any 



Send the Coupon and you will 
understand aa never before why 
other nations are going wild over him. 

V i to him are be- 

in ay universities are 

pi o his memory; why 

tc ish literature are in- 

cl 5; why colleges are 

d; :e in literature; why 

tl e vying for rights to 

d] es; why newspapers 

all over the country are continually 
offering big sums for the right to 
reprint his stories. 



[proposition be more fair? 
The Cloth Binding 

i If you prefer the set of O. Henry 
k ln cloth binding change price 119.60 
Ito 116.00. and change monthly pay 
r meats from 01.60 to 01.00. There Is 
so small a difference however be- 
tween the price of the cloth and 
the beautiful half leather that we 
strongly urge our customers to 
buy the half leather. 



FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT, SIGN AND MAIL 



INSPECTION COUPON \l 

THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

543-549 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 

Please 4b I p me on approval the works of O.Henry IS volumes. H- leather 
bin Hag. gold top*. Also the volumes set of Kipling bound In silk 
cloth. If I keep the books I will pay you 01.00 as first payment within 
10 days after books are received and 01.60 per month until your special 
price of 010 .60 for the O. Henry set only Is paid, and It Is agreed I am 
to retain the Kipling set without charge. If not satisfactory I will no- 



tify you within 10 days and return both sets to you as soon as yo 
give me shipping Instructions as offered readers of INTERNATIONA 
SOCIALIST REVIEW. 



Name 

Addreaa 

Occupation , 
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A Socialist Library for 
Less Than Cost 



Our co-operative publishing house owns the plates and copyrights of 
nearly all the really important books on Socialism in the English language, 
including translations of the Socialist classics from the German, French and 
Italian. We have from the start circulated them thru our co-operative stock- 
holders at prices covering merely the actual cost. This cost has now been 
greatly increased by the sudden rise in the price of book paper, but we are 
fortunate in having on hand a thousand sets of a thirty-volume library, cloth 
bound, including the following titles : 

Communist Manifesto and No Compromise, Marx Versus Tolstoy, Lewis and Darrow. 

Marx, Engels and Liebknecht. Militant Proletariat, The, Austin Lewis. 

Class Struggles in America, Simons Positive School of Criminology, Ferri. 

Doing Us i Good and Plenty, Russell. Puritanism, Clarence Meily. 

Eighteenth Brumaire of Louise Bonaparte, Marx. Revo lution and Counter-Revolution, Marx. 

Evoluiion of Man, Boelsche. Science and Superstition Lewis. 

Evolution of Property, Lafargue. I 00 !* » nd Philosophical Studies, Lafargue. 

Evolution, Social and Organic, Lewis. Socia Revolution, Kautsky. 

Feuerbach, Frederick Engels. Socialism, Positive and Negative, LaMonte. 

Germs of Mind in Plants, France. Socialism for Students, Cohen. . 

High Cost of Living, Kautsky. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels. 

Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. Ten Blind Leaders, Lewis. 

Life and Death, Teichmann. World's Revolutions, Untermann. 

Memoirs of Karl Marx, Liebknecht. 

We want a thousand new co-operative stockholders. To get them at 
once we make this offer, an offer that we could not make if the books had to 
be manufactured on the basis of the present cost of paper: For $5.00 cash, 
and your written promise to pay $1.00 a month for ten months, we will send 
these thirty books at once by express prepaid, and on completion of the 
monthly payments will issue to you a fully-paid certificate for a share of 
stock, which will entitle you to discounts on our other books. For further 
particulars see October Review, or ask for free booklet. Don't delay; this 
is the LAST CHANCE to get a library on these easy terms. 
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Joe mi 

Murdered by the Capitalist Class 
November 19, 1915 

My Lart Will 

My will is easy to decide, 

For there is nothing to divide, 

My kin don't need to fuss or moan — 

"Moss does not cling to a rolling stone/' 

My body? Ah! If I could choose, 
I would to ashes it reduce, 
And let the merry breezes blow 
My dust to where some flowers grow. 

Perhaps some fading flozver then, 
Would come to life and bloom again. 
This is my last and final will, 
Good luck to all of you, 

—JOE HILL. 



"Don't zvaste any time in mourning — organize.' 
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Tne Mesaba Iron Range 

By HARRISON GEORGE 



IN THE Chippewa tongue, "Mesaba" 
means "giant"; the red man having 
the right slant at things; as when he 
punctured the dignity of the early 
French missionaries by terming them "the 
men waving a stick." The Mesaba Iron 
Range and everything connected with it 
, is truly giant. 

In the dim past some great glacier, 
grinding its way southward met with a 
1 mountain range, smoking and shaking 
with volcanic fires, and formed thus a low 
range of hills surmounting the high pla- 
teau that lies between the western horn 
of Lake Superior and the Canadian line. 

Here in the forests dwelt the Indian in 
comparative contentment until came the 
white man "waving a stick" in one hand 
and a "piece of paper," called a treaty, 
in the other — and the happiness of the 
red man was gone forever. 

Yet over a century had gone ere the 
organized brigandage of the white man, 
embodied in the Weyerhauser Lumber 
Company, entered the country in true 
second-story style and tore out the for- 
ests. Then in 1890 it was discovered that 
the Mesaba Range contained the greatest 
iron ore deposits known, and a second 
set of merry highbinders rushed in to 
burrow under the stumps for concealed 
treasures. 

The first lot didn't make out very 
well. After finding the ore bodies the 
next question was transportation. A part 
of them banded together and built a rail- 
road to the lake. To do so they needed 
money and they borrowed it from Rocke- 
feller and mortgaged the whole works, 
mines and all, to John D. But they found 
that individual capital was too small to 



purchase the massive machinery for each 
mine and conduct a cut-throat competi- 
tion at the same time. They were not 
convinced of this however, until John D. 
foreclosed and took away both mines 
and railroad. 

In the meantime there were two other 
groups of mine holders grabbing things. 
H'. W. Oliver, a millionaire friend of Car- 
negie, had gone in and bought to the 
limit of his resources. Also a third 
group, a job lot of speculators, had seized 
onto a respectable share of the known 
ore bodies and were sitting tight to see 
what would happen. They found out very 
soon. 

While the "Laird of Skibo" went fish- 
ing on Loch Rannoch and his Pinkertons 
were emptying rifles into the hearts of 
the Homestead strikers in July, 1892, H. 
C. Frick, the big guy in the Carnegie 
Steel Company, was scheming with Oli- 
ver to corner the iron deposits of the Me- 
saba Range. In opposition to the express 
wish of Carnegie, who in this instance, 
as in others, demonstrated how brainy he 
was not, Frick forced a fortune onto Car- 
negie in the shape of a half interest of 
Oliver's present and future holdings 
without costing Carnegie a red cent. In 
exchange for a loan of half a million to 
be used in development work, which loan 
was, of course, secured by mortgage and 
repaid with interest, Oliver made a pres- 
ent to the Carnegie Steel Company of 
a half interest in all his holdings in iron 
mines. 

This done, Frick, Oliver, et. al., turned 
to John D., who being busy at that time 
with a few plans of his own for putting 
rival refineries on the blink, was not par- 
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ticularly anxious about monkeying with 
iron mines. They contracted with Rocke- 
feller and secured leases on all the mines 
Rocky had foreclosed on, upon a basis of 
25 cents per ton royalty, with the provi- 
sion that in exchange for this extremely 
low royalty the Carnegie people were to 
mine and ship over John D/s roads and 
in John D.'s boats not less than 1,200,000 
tons of ore yearly for fifty years. 

This done, that third group of "indepen- 
dents," who had been sitting tight to 
see what would happen, hearing the 
news of the Carnegie-Rockefeller com- 
bine, and evidently appreciating the 
kindly intentions of these commercial 
Apaches, fell over one another to sell at 
any old price they could get to the Carne- 
gie-Frick-Oliver crew, who thus gobbled 
control over the Mesaba Iron Range. It is 
worthy of note that at this time some 
members of the Minnesota Legislature 
are accused of having an itching palm — 
and having it scratched with some of 
Carnegie's iron dollars, in exchange for a 
leasehold of state lands for the small 
royalty of 25 cents per ton, when private 
holders were and are getting from 50 
cents to $1.00 per ton royalty. 

Today the Indian word, "Mesaba," can 
be rightly applied to everything con- 
nected with the Range. Carnegie and 
Morgan combined, forming the United 



States Steel Corporation, a giant organ- 
zation. Massive machinery was brought 
in and today the face of the earth bears 
frightful and gigantic scars. The open 
pit mining, which requires stripping off 
the surface to the ore-bed; the milling 
process, which leaves immense chasms 
from which the ore has been taken out 
through chutes leading to an under- 
ground railroad; all the impedimenta of 
vast and ceaseless activities — changing 
the aspects of nature. Stupendous arti- 
ficial mountains of over-stripping greet 
the eye on every hand; great pits yawn 
where once was level ground; under- 
ground caverns have caved in, burying 
men by the score with entire trains, and 
there they still lie buried. The silence 
of the ages has been hunted out by the 
screaming whistles, the groaning of giant 
steam shovels, the snorting of innumer- 
able locomotives — while incessant blast- 
ing rocks the body of the Range from end 
to end. Machinery has been invented 
capable of doing incredible things, and 
man and his labor are almost lost sight 
of in the immensity of operations. 

Men are there however, thousands upon 
thousands of them, risking their lives 
day after day in underground drifts or 
taking chances at having their brains 
dashed out by the swift swinging buckets 
of the steam shovels in the open pits. 



LOADED ORE TRAINS READY FOR THE DOWNGRADE HAUL TO THE DULUTH DOCKS 
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THE GREAT ORE DOCKS AT DULUTH. MANY A MAN HAS MET DEATH BY SLIPPING OFF THE NAR- 
ROW DUMPING PLATFORM IN ICY WEATHER. THE ORE IS DUMPED FROM THE CARS ON 
TOP DIRECT INTO HOLDS OF THE ORE BOATS 



Loading the ore into hundreds of cars, 
making up the hundreds of trains that 
leave the Range every day for the trip 
by gravity into the hopper-holds of the 
ore boats at the great docks at Duluth, 
are men who make possible the basis of 
civilized life — machinery. 

Divided by races and unorganized, 
these men were exploited to the limit by 
the boss of the Range, the United States 
Steel Corporation. The big, stolid Finns 
could not comprehend the longings for 
better conditions expressed in the purring 
tongue of the Slav who worked beside 
him ; the Slav in turn knew not the mean- 
ing of the soft-voiced Italian at his el- 
bow when he whispered curses at the 
boss. Every attempt at quiet organiza- 
tion was killed at once by company spies. 

Last summer, however, things boiled 
over and the smoldering discontent flamed 
out into open industrial rebellion. Most 
of the readers of the REVIEW are 
familiar with what followed; how these 
divided peoples were welded into a solid 
fighting body by organizers of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World ; how the 
Italians and Austrians, finding a common 
cause, clasped hands of FELLOW 
WORKERS, pledging each other in 
voices choked with emotion that they 
would let the old country with its kings 



go to war or to Hell — they would stick 
together in the ONE BIG UNION. 

The usual army of drunken slum-scum 
was imported and deputized. A new rec- 
cord was established for unjustified ar- 
rests. LAW AND ORDER, frenzied by 
the promptings of its master, beat up and 
jailed over six hundred men and women. 
John Alar, a striker, died a victim of Oli- 
ver gunmen. Likewise, so it is sworn, 
Thos. Ladvalla, an innocent bystander, 
died at the deliberately aimed fire of Nick 
Dillon, a creature whom the Mesaba Ore, 
a local paper, characterizes as the Steel 
Trust's "pet murderer" ; when Dillon and 
three deputies invaded the home of Phil- 
lip Masonowich. 

An armored train, a la "Bull Moose 
Special," of Paint Creek fame, was built 
in the Duluth shops. Machine guns to 
commit murder by wholesale were in- 
stalled. The train was rushed to Hibbing 
under cover of darkness and there con- 
cealed in one of the Oliver pits. Steam 
was kept up and the band of blood-thirsty 
cut-throats in charge was ready at any 
time to swoop down in drunken glee and 
turn any Range town into a shambles. It 
is alleged that this crew, knowing they 
could hide behind the law, could hardly 
be restrained at times from issuing forth 
on a murder raid, "Just to see if it would 
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THE OLIVER ARMORED TRAIN. THIS PHOTO 

WAS TAKEN SECRETLY BY A REBEL FOR 

THE REVIEW 

work!" A truly American institution, 
this private army of the Steel Trust. 

The frame-up by the putty officials, 
moulded by the iron fist of the Steel 
Trust, to railroad the I. W. W. organiz- 
ers because of the death of James Myron, 
a deputy, killed by one of his own gang 
in the Masonovich raid, is now up for 
battle in the courts. How successful the 
Steel Trust will be in slaking its thirst 
for the blood of Tresca, Scarlett, Schmidt, 
the Montenegrin strikers, and Malitza 
Masonovich, depends upon the support, 
chiefly financial, which the workers 
everywhere may lend to their defense. 

The significance of these trials should 
move all sections of the labor movement 
into action in their behalf. Here, so says 
Judge O. N. Hilton, there is to be a show- 
down as to whether or not the infamous 
Chicago Anarchist Decision shall con- 



tinue to live as a legal precedent, to be 
used to stifle the voice of any labor leader 
or organizer who dares open his mouth 
in a strike zone. Last year, John Law- 
son of Colorado was convicted under this 
diabolical decision ; today Tresca, Scar- 
lett and Schmidt face the same fate, and, 
before the smoke from the battle on the 
wharf at Everett clears away, I suppose 
there will be another group of brave men 
facing the gallows because they cried out 
for Freedom. It matters not whether 
those whom the bosses want to "get" 
were there or not; they will face their 
doom if this devilish, bewhiskered Chi- 
cago Anarchist Decision is not broken in 
the Minnesota trials. 

Whoever you may be that reads these 
lines, YOU can do SOMETHING! You 
can, with your fellows, sweep the nation 
with such a tide of protest that Capital 
will relax its iron fangs in fear of a 
GENERAL STRIKE. Send protests and 
demands for justice to Governor J. A. 
Burnquist, St. Paul, Minnesota. Send 
funds, unstinted and at once, to James 
Gilday, Secretary - Treasurer Mesaba 
Range Strikers' Defense Committee, Box 
372, Virginia, Minnesota. Here in this 
small city the greatest legal battle for 
labor waged in this decade will begin 
on the fifth of December. The fate of 
seven men and one worrian and YOUR 
right to organize hang upon your answer. 
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Sweetness — And the Dark 
By HARRIS MERTON LYON 
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Reprinted from the author's book, "Graphics," copyright, by special permission of William Marion Reedy. 



IT SEEMS to me that in the candy trade 
we have an extraordinarily compact 
epitome of life as it is lived today; espe- 
cially I refer to the chocolate bon-bon 
trade. We who are on top and have the 
money to buy, buy. 

What do we buy? 

Why — chocolate bon-bons, of course. 

The chocolate bon-bon ! Symbol of youth, 
joy of the young maid's heart, love-offering 
of the gallant swain. How at this joyous 
Christmas time a saccharine sentiment per- 
vades all our good, honest hearts, God bless 
us ! How we who have the money do love 
to buy and present the sweet gifts ! In my 
mind's eye I see us millions of properly- 
clothed, healthy, cheery people walking out 
on Christmas morning, in the crisp air, 
about our errands from one friend's house 
to another; hearty laughter on the door- 
step; decent exclamations of gladness and 
surprise within, as we look at the young- 
sters' Christmas tree, at the young lad/s 
presents. A chatter of pleasant talk for a 
few minutes and then, perhaps, we pull 
from our own overcoat pockets the things 
we have brought, a few trinkets for the 
father and mother, and a box of bon-bons 
for the young lady. She breaks it open, 
with tiny shrieks of glee, and munches. 

What does she munch ? 

Why, choc 

Wait a minute. That is not the only 
thing that's sweet. 

There is something else that is just as 
sweet as sugar-candy. 

Life. 

Luella was only one of a family of nine. 
The family, like so many other families 
nowadays, was "not much good." By this 
was meant that the family had never had 
anvthing and never would have anything. 
Of course not. Why should it ? Mentally, 



the family was endowed with that super- 
ficial gift known as "reading"; it belonged 
in that proud American generation which 
was boasted of as "the first generation in 
the world that could read." Not being fitted 
with any powers which would enable it to 
comprehend as it read, it contented itself 
with reading trash, because trash was "eas- 
iest." Physically, Luella's family was in 
fair shape. That is, the nine systems stood 
up pretty well under the adulterated food 
which various Interests were allowed to feed 
them; under the adulterated cotton cloth- 
ing which various Interests were allowed 
to force upon their backs ; under the adul- 
terated shoes which various Interests were 
allowed to force upon their feet. And so on. 
Because Luella's father and mother had 
been lucky enough to be young and healthy, 
Luella herself, now at the age of sixteen, 
had a fairly sound body. (Later, as she lay 
dying in the hospital, one of the Interests 
tried to prove that her whole family had 
been tubercular ; the Interest failed in this, 
but it did manage to have a staff physician 
discharged. What for? For the very thing 
I am doing now.) One day it became nec- 
essary for Luella to quit helping her mother 
run the house and seek vulgar employment 
of some sort. This was necessary because 
Luella's only sister no longer contributed 
her share of the cash to keep up the family. 
(Luella's sister was eighteen and repre- 
sented the family's only attempt at "higher" 
education. It was, of course, a disastrous 
attempt. By studying stenography, Edith 
had managed to insert herself into a new 
world where bewildering powers ranged 
and menaced. Her employer was a superior 
person with thousands of dollars. Secure 
in his position, he seduced her; discharged 
her. When she returned he had her thrown 
out and threatened with arrest for "creat- 
ing a disturbance" and for "being a nui- 
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sance." So, being a girl who came of a 
family that was *Tiot much good," she did 
indeed become a nuisance. A public nui- 
sance. Edith went on the town, and never 
home again.) 

"What do you think of my trying this?" 
Luella read. from the "Help Wanted — Fe- 
male" : "One hundred girls as chocolate dip- 
pers. Steady wages. Ellamo's, 10th and 
Jackson." 

Luella's mother was crying abjectly, with 
her arms about her husband's neck. Luella's 
father had been drinking a little and seemed 
more moody than ever. If there had only 
been a little more brains in the whole fam- 
ily ; and if any one of them had shown any 
spirit; and if they had simply set about it 
to get justice, to demand their rights ! Yes. 
It is very disgusting, such obtuseness. No 
wonder such people do not get ahead. God 
puts an elemental something into those of 
us who are superior ; we act by divine right. 
The under-dog is born with an ineradicable 
under-dog germ .... Was it Christ 
or Nietzsche said that? 

"Steady wages," continued Luella, hope- 
fully. 

Finaly, in a blind and tragic revolt, her 
father managed to become vocal. It seems 
incredible, but there was a sort of ruthless 
genius in the stupid fellow's remark: 
"Yes — 'steady wages.' Hah! Steady as 
long as you last." 

However, money is money. God bless us 
all, yes! Money is money. So Luella got 
a job at Ellamo's. 

It was not especially enjoyable to work 
in a candy factory ; it was not nearly as en- 
joyable as the candy itself. To start with, 
you cannot dip chocolates successfully in a 
room where the windows are open ; for open 
windows let in dust. There are ways, how- 
ever, to have pure air besides the air of out- 
doors. Ellamo's, unfortunately, could see 
none of these ways. The air in Ellamo's 
did not circulate. It was fastened into the 
chocolate-dipping room from the very first 
day on which Ellamo's moved in. To have 
obtained pure air would have necessitated 
remodelling the building. 

More than the lifeless air, Luella noticed 
the steady cold, or rather chilliness, of the 
chocolate-dipping room. This chilliness is 
a peculiar chilliness necessary to the proper 
hardening of the dipped chocolate. And it 
has peculiar results. It is not as damp a 
chilliness as the chilliness of a prison, but 



it has just about the same thorough effect 
upon the breathing apparatus of a human 
being. This chilliness and the kept air 
gradually possessed themselves of Luella. 

In a quite mysterious fashion Luella felt 
"a severe cold" growing in her chest. Some- 
times this "cold" was quite painful. A sort 
of dullness, a lack of animation pervaded 
her. It is quite probable that there were all 
sorts of contributing causes to this cold; 
nothing is so detestable as a narrow-minded 
view of things. Probably Luella's cold 
would not have been so bad if she could have 
worn flannel. But real flannel costs so 
much. Or if there had not been paper soles 
in her shoes. But genuine leather costs so 
much. Or if the milk she drank had not 
been adulterated. But pure milk costs so 
much. Or if the air she breathed could 
have been fresh air. But, in the name of 
common sense, how can you have fresh air 
when real estate costs so much? 

As she felt herself growing stupider, Lu- 
ella redoubled her energies. There is noth- 
ing so eager as a poor person, one of the 
people who are "not much good," when he 
feels himself falling behind m his ability to 
earn a living. But, after a period of this 
enforced action, Luella really had to lay off 
a day or two. "Go see a doctor," said her 
father. 

"Where?" 

"At the hospital, o' course." 
% The first day she idled around home, too 
tired to go to the hospital. The second day 
she went "to see what was the matter with 
her." The examining physician asked her 
that very question. 

"I got a heavy cold." 

"What do you do for a living?" 

"I'm a chocolate-dipper." 

The examining physician made an unin- 
telligible noise in his nose. "Do you expec- 
torate?" 

"Sir?" 

"Spit much?" 

"A little." 

"Take this box home with you. The next 
time you expectorate, use this box. Then 
bring it back here." 

Luella worked another day, explained to 
the forelady she "really had an awful feel- 
ing in her chest," and laid off the next day 
to pay a visit to the hospital with the box. 
Three or four days of idleness at home. 
Another visit. 

"One of your lungs is slightly affected," 
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was the careful verdict of the physician. 
(As a matter of fact, the Board of Health 
laboratory, to which the specimen had been 
sent, reported a positive case of tubercu- 
losis.) 

"What'll I do?" asked Luella, pathetically. 
She crooked an arm and barely touched her 
offending chest with her hand. Those mod- 
ern painters who waste their paint on the 
Virgin might have found here a pose that 
carried a spiritual poignancy as deep as any 
in all the personages of the Christian pro- 
cession. '*What will I do?" — the enternal 
cry of those who are "not much good," 
dumbly facing the great blank horror. 

The physician inquired more into her 
home life. Then he grunted, reached for 
his pen and a pad of paper. "You'd better 
rest here a while until you get better." 

That was one of the big, central, public 
hospitals. They kept people such as Luella 
only so long as they were able to wait on 
themselves. Then, the piling up of more 
Luellas forced the older inmates out .... 
into other hospitals. 

Said the house-physician, in effect : "The 
air here doesn't seem to agree with you. 
We can send you to another hospital, up 
where there is a higher altitude." 

Luella was shoved on. 

It requires money to operate hospitals; 
and, of course, we all know — God bless us 
— how hard it is to get money. But, some- 
how, the sick people seem to multiply easily, 
without any difficulty. Under our modern 
methods of living, quite too many people 
seem to get sick with astonishing rapidity. 
And the worst of it all is, that most of 
these people haven't the money to pay their 
way through a hospital. You will never get 
the managers of a hospital to tell you this, 
but really it is a pretty hard struggle for 
most hospitals to make both ends meet. 
They are compelled to cut down all sorts of 
expenses: food supplies, medicine supplies, 
staff of nurses, even ice for the morgue. 
Many a death in a hospital has occurred be- 
cause one nurse was trying to do the work 
of three. 

Luella, unknown to herself, was for a 
while a paying patient. Ellamo's made it a 
point to "try to help out" their chocolate- 
dippers. This, of course, was not business. 
God bless us, no ! It was all due to an un- 
stomachable feeling which occasionally as- 
sailed Mr. Howard Ellamo, senior partner, 
in the pit of his excellent stomach. The 



thought that he ought to do something for 
his discarded chocolate-dippers used to af- 
flict him suddenly with a nausea like that 
we feel when the life is running rapidly out 
of us. But such feelings and the charity 
consequent upon them cannot endure long. 
After all, everything comes into your bal- 
ance sheet. The thousand and one outlays 
necessary in conducting a successful busi- 
ness — consider the one item of advertising 
alone — foot up tremendously. You have to 
prune off your luxuries and pay strict at- 
tention to business, or you are lost. 

Luella was a luxury. 

"The altitude here is entirely too high for 
you," said the house physician. "We can 
arrange to have you transferred back onto 
Manhattan Island. Much better for you 
there than here." 

She progressed, descended, through two 
more hospitals, a patient of the city. At 
last she came to a full stop in Segmore, a 
year and a half after she had taken home 
the little box. 

At Segmore, the examining physician 
noted her "clubbed" fingernails — sure sign 
of the consumptive — made her strip to the 
waist; swathed her chest with a linen band 
to keep him free of any skin disease while 
he auscultated; then he used the stetho- 
scope. 

"Where do you live? Where did you 
work?" 

"I was a chocolate-dipper about — " 

He waved his hand and went on with the 
examination, calling out some meaningless 
words about "apex" to another severe man 
who sat writing at a desk. Luella's temper- 
ature was high ; she was sent straight to bed 
in the charity ward. 

Here, for the first time in her hospital 
career, she was happy. Of course she was 
happy. For she found in the charity ward 
eight other chocolate-dippers, seven of 
whom had worked at Ellamo's. 

It was approaching Christmas time. Even 
in that long, white room, with its enamel, its 
linen, its whitewashed walls — all as pale as 
a ghost would be pale — some little trickle 
of human merriment and cheer ran from 
bed to bed .... moribundity grasp- 
ing at a novel bit of life. Luella, because 
of her fever, was strapped into her bed. 
But others of the chocolate-dippers were 
allowed to move about and visit. They all 
expressed the opinion that by the next 
Christmas they would be "out." 
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It is regrettable to relate, Mr. Howard 
Ellamo was dying. He was dying in his 
beautiful home on Riverside Drive. It is, 
perhaps, noteworthy to relate that he was 
dying of Bright's Disease. Suddenly, one 
day, he had an idea he would be well again 
by Christmas ; and this idea aroused in him 
another. He called his secretary and feebly 
dictated a note to his junior partner, a man 
by the name of Steiner. The note was to 
the effect that all the Ellamo girls "who 
could be located" were to have a two-pound 
box of candy as a Christmas gift from the 
firm. 

It would be absurd to get a false impres- 
sion of this man. He was an entirely love- 
able and human sort of man ; he had a fam- 
ily of his own, two daughters and one son. 
He was a religious man, .a vestryman in his 
church. You doubtless think you have 
broader sympathies than he; on the con- 
trary, he had broader sympathies than you. 
I do not know just exactly what charity 
means nowadays (it used to mean love in 
Greek), but this man would pass for a 
broadly charitable man. I do not imagine 
you spend very much of your time on any 
sort of charity, anywhere, anytime, at all. 
You see, he knew all you know about it, and 
more. And, at that, he did not know how 
to begin being charitable: he gave two- 
pound boxes of candy. No one knows how 
to begin being charitable. Somehow the 
beginning is at the wrong end. We are 
ready to lay our charity at the needy one's 
feet; but the puzzle is, why did the needy 
one become needy ? Why was he allowed ? 
There was a famous corpse rose up once 
and cursed the rose-bearers, asking why 
such deeds had not been done while the 
corpse yet breathed. Too many of us are 
carrying roses to corpses. 

Mr. Howard Ellamo lay dying. The im- 
manence of his dying was within him, 
though he roused himself with false hopes. 
He sincerely wanted to do good, because of 
the permeating demand of his own soul, agi- 
tated by breaths of eternity. He thought he 
wanted to do good as a testimonial of his 
getting well. Never mind what he thought. 
Because it was too late to matter what he 
thought. It was even too late to matter 
what he did. A man's deeds should be done 
when he is thoroughly alive, able to watch 
them, to construct them. 

Lo, and behold, all of a sudden, Mr. How- 
ard Ellamo was dead. 



Mr. Steiner, the junior partner, was a 
good business man. Advertising is adver- 
tising — even if it be for a man who is star- 
ing into a world where he will have abso- 
lutely nothing to sell. So, as each list of 
girls' names came in from each forelady, 
and as each forelady murmured some ap- 
propriate remark about the astounding ef- 
frontery with which Fate approaches the 
most superior of persons, Mr. Steiner 
wheeled and said : 

"Wouldn't it be a good thing for all the 
employees to get up a sort of general notice 
of their regrets, etcetera? Something to — 
ah, sort — ah, testify publicly to — ah, their 
regard for Mr. Ellamo? We could have 
'em all at the burial. Have it in the news- 
papers, too." 

The foreladies, quite miraculously, thought 
it a good idea. A mass-meeting of all the 
workers was held — all the new Luellas, who 
had answered new "Help Wanted — Female" 
advertisements, and who still had new 
worlds by which to be conquered. The reso- 
lutions were passed, dealing at length with 
the goodness of the deceased and the love 
in which his memory was kept by all who 
had had the fortune to be employed by him. 
It made quite an obituary. 

There was one forelady who was an old 
maid. She too was "not much good." She 
was getting a bit aged and she had no place 
else to spend her Christmas and so she did 
up eight of the two-pound boxes and took 
them out to the girls in the charity ward at 
Segmore. 

All the patients were well enough to be 
about, for an hour or two. There was a 
great deal of genuine joy in their quarter. 
They laughed like the little children they 
once had been ; their pinched faces lost that 
extraordinary expression which accompa- 
nies life when life folds in upon itself .... 
a placid sombreness. 

The forelady distributed the boxes amid 
handclaps. The girls were undoubtedly 
happy. They held up old familiar forms of 
chocolates which they had once dipped them- 
selves. In giggling, agitated fashion, they 
rushed about until they aroused fevers. 

The forelady mentioned Mr. Ellamo's 
death. 

"Isn't it too bad !" said Luella, vivaciously. 

Everybody agreed it was ; and a discussion 
arose as to which "gentleman" he had been 
at the factory. One girl had seen him drive 
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away in his motor car. Another had seen 
him twice on a tour of inspection. 

These were immediately frankly envied 
by the rest. 

"What did he look like?" asked Luella. 

"I saw him in a gorgeous fur coat. Hand- 
some old man — " 

The other: "I didn't think he looked 
old." 

"Well, distinguished. Elegant." 

And so on. 

That night eight feverish, tousled heads 



tossed upon pillows daubed with chocolate 
stains. The sheets were daubed with choc- 
olates. The nightgowns were daubed with 
chocolates. Each girl, clinging greedily to 
her own box, had gone to sleep — a light, un- 
healthy sleep — with her chocolates clutched 
in her fretful hand or slipped under her pil- 
low. Consumptives are very fond of bon- 
bons. 

You never get well at Segmore. It is the 
'last" hospital, the hospital at which you 
always die. 



Children of Hawaii 
By Estelle Baker 



We are hungry in Hawaii, 

In the Isles of cane and flowers; 

There are many mangoes hanging 

In a yard that is not ours. 

We are hungry in our school time, 

In the afternoon tired hours ; 

We would buy the good "school lunches" 

But the nickels are not ours. 



We are hungry in Hawaii, 
In the Isles that once were ours; 
We are very fond of taro 
Growing in a field, not ours. 
We are longing, always longing 
In the Isles that are not ours ; 
There are sheep and swine and cattle 
On a ranch that is not ours. 



We are hungry in Hawaii, 
In the Isles of rainbow showers ; 
There are fish within the ocean, 
But the boats — they are not ours. 
We stand looking upward, wishing, 
Where the cocoanut high towers, 
We can climb to reach the highest 
But the tree — it is not ours. 



Kapu* over all the mountain, 
Kapu bird and beast and flowers, 
Kapu earth and tree and ocean, 
In the Isles that once were ours. 



*Kapu means forbidden (private, no trespassing, etc.) 
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Nine Snort Ones 



By MILITANT 



ET out your overcoats. Keep your hasn't marched a long ways toward eco- 
sweaters handy. Winter is almost nomic freedom among the American people. 



Gt^i out your overcoats, 
sweaters handy. Winter 
here. 

A special kind of loneliness and suffering 
for the working class attaches to winter. 
The haunting air of it is suggested in a 
poem from "Flashlights" by Mary 'Aldis : 

The winter dusk creeps up the avenue 

With biting cold. 

Behind bright window panes 

In gauzy garments 

Waxen ladies smile 

As shirt-sleeved men 

Hustle them off their pedestals for the night. 

Along the avenue 

A girl comes hurrying, 

Holding her shawl. 

She stops to look in at the window. 

"O Gee," she says, "look at the chiffon 

muff." 
A whimpering dog 
Falters up to cringe against her skirt. 



A FEW years ago press dispatches told 
of a grandson of the author of the song 
"America" killing himself while hungry and 
despondent in a mid-west city. His grand- 
father wrote and millions of school children 
sang how this is the "sweet land of liberty" 
and how 

"I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills," 
and how this is the country where "freedom 
sings." Patriotism ! 

An Associated Press dispatch from To- 
peka, Kansas, says Governor Capper has 
started a subscription list for Salmon 
Brown, who is the only surviving son of 
John Brown, living at 2024 East Court St., 
Portland, Oregon, crippled and destitute. 
Which may show that though John Brown's 
body lies a-moldering in the grave, his soul 



A RUSSIAN captain was sent back 
wounded during the Czernowitz drive. 
Told the Associated Press correspondent 
that "where possible, religious services 
were held before the offensive was begun." 
This modifying phrase, "where possible," 
is taken to mean that machine gun opera- 
tors held no prayer meeting while running 
a steady spit of metal at the enemy. 



NOT yet from Europe has there come 
mockery at war, mockery at the prole- 
tariat of sixteen nations, bleeding itself to 
white exhaustion equal to this from The 
Crisis, organ of the American negroes: 

"Carrizal was a glory and a blunder; 
a joke and a crucifixion. Carrizal was a 
glory for the Mexicans who dared defend 
their country from invasion and for negro 
troopers who went singing to their death. 
And the greater glory was the glory of the 
black men, for Mexicans died for a land 
they love, while negroes sang for a country 
that despises, cheats and lynches them. 
Even across the sunlit desert as they died 
came the last wild shriek of a human bon- 
fire in Texas where southern 'gentlemen' 
and 'ladies' tapered in glee — brave, filthy 
Texas. Laugh? Why shouldn't they laugh 
at simple death and grim duty ? Have they 
not faced the harsher and more horrible 
things? 'Jim Crow' cars, helpless disfran- 
chisement and organized insult? Why 
should they not laugh at death for a country 
which honors them dying and kicks and 
buffets them living? God laughed. It was 
a joke." 

Race consciousness burns in these negro 
words. No I. W. W. men in a free speech 
fight, no Irishmen on the barricades, are 
more superbly passionate and ironic. 
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SALARIED employes working by the 
year and paid by the year are members 
of what is sometimes called "the white col- 
lar proletariat." 

Census bureau report on manufactures 
for 1914 6hows that this white collar prole- 
tarian has had his pay raised nearly every 
year and in percentages -on pay raises the 
salary-earning office workers beat out the 
wage earners. From 1909 to 1914 salaried 
workers got increases of 22 per cent in 
pay while wage earners got 6 per cent. 

These figures, of course, may be off. At 
that, however, they are the only figures 
anybody has come across with on this point. 
That the salaried men of the country, who 
are not organized, should win pay increases 
far surpassing the pay increases of wage 
earners ought to prove something. 

If the entire working class was organized 
and had the potential power of a great mass 
strike or of strikes in any industry, then 
the foregoing census figures would prove 
that organization accomplishes nothing. 

As the figures now stand, however, they 
merely indicate that the ability of the white 
collar proletariat to market their labor power 
is a better selling ability than that of the 
wage earners. Both divisions of the working 
class — white collar and overall — are unor- 
ganized in anything like the possibilities. 



MANY statistics are given out by the na- 
tions at war. Nothing has come 
through so far, however, about deserters, 
how many, who and why. 

"Usually^ before a great offensive, many 
deserters slip over during the night. For 
they prefer ending the war in prison to go- 
ing through a hell of an attack." 

So writes Raymond Swing, with the Hin- 
denberg armies, for the Chicago Daily 
News. 
\ The Pole given a rifle to kill other Poles, 

the Jew encased in a uniform and equipped 
with a bayonet for stabbing other Jews, — 
the terror of this has been much emphasized 
during this war by all the respectable forces 
of pacificism. 

For working men with no natural antag- 
onisms except class antagonisms to be thrust 
at each other's throats in wholesale killing 
of working men — this is what ? 

WHEN Billy Sunday quit Detroit in No- 
vember he took along $46,102, a "free 
will thank offering" from 27,109 persons he 
"brought to Jesus" in the Michigan metrop- 



olis. Now he's in Boston bringing more 
sinners to Jesus, which sinners will also 
come through with a "free will thank offer- 
ing. 



CHARLIE SCHWAB, the Bethlehem 
steel muck-a-muck, never wears dia- 
monds, the Sunday papers and the society 
pages are reporting. Pearls are what he 
likes. Pearls are his favorites. He keeps 
pearls in his shirt front and cuffs and has 
his wife wearing pearls. 



w 



HAT proportion of the people of this 
country want universal military serv- 
ice? 

Who are the people and how many want 
enforced, mandatory, universal military 
service ? 

Nobody knows the answer to these ques- 
tions. There is no data on the point. There 
have been no popular referendums. 

Two of the essential facts in the situa- 
tion are (1) that on all previous occasions 
in U. S. history, when newspapers, finan- 
ciers and politicians set up the cry for uni- 
versal service in peace time they didn't get 
it, and (2) this country today has a large 
population, exactly how large unknown, 
who came here because thereby they es- 
caped universal military service require- 
ments of the European nations from which 
they came. 

The force element, the compelling of a 
citizen to do a certain act, has driven advo- 
cates and opponents of universal military 
service to queer phraseology. 

"Universal required service" is the way 
to say it, according to President Harry 
Pratt Judson, president of the University of 
Chicago. 

"Universal obligatory service" is the way 
Theodore Roosevelt, our American Bern- 
hardi, puts it. 

"Universal compulsory service" is the 
way Henry Ford and John Reed say it 
when they have to. 

You can be required, obliged, or com- 
pelled — all the same thing. 

It means you have no chance to say yes 
or no to it. 

The one feature that damns it just now 
so far as the American working class is con- 
cerned is that every brutal, grasping, in- 
human, tyrannical labor master, labor driver 
and labor hater in America is for it. 
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The Voyage of the Verona 

By WALKER C. SMITH 



FIVE workers and two vigilantes dead, 
thirty-one workers and nineteen 
vigilantes wounded, from four to 
seven workers missing and probably 
drowned, two hundred ninety- four men 
and three women of the working class in 
jail — this is the tribute to the class strug- 
gle in Everett, Wash., on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 5. Other contributions made almost 
daily during the past six months have in- 
dicated the character of the Everett au- 
thorities, but the protagonists of the open 
shop and the antagonists of free speech did 
not stand forth in all their hideous naked- 
ness until the tragic trip of the steamer 
Verona. Not until then was Darkest Rus- 
sia robbed of its claim to "Bloody Sunday." 
Early Sunday morning on November 5 
the steamer Verona started for Everett 
from Seattle with 260 members of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World as a part 
of its passenger list. On the steamer Ca- 
lista, which followed, were 38 more I. W. 



THE VERONA ARRIVING AT SEATTLE WITH ITS CARGO OF DEAD 
AND WOUNDED 



W. men, for whom no room could be 
found on the crowded Verona. Songs of 
the One Big Union rang out over the 
waters of Puget Sound, giving evidence 
that no thought of violence was present. 

It was in answer to a call for volun- 
teers to enter Everett to establish free 
speech and the right to organize that the 
band of crusaders were making the trip. 
They thought their large numbers would 
prevent any attempt to stop the street 
meeting that had been advertised for that 
afternoon at Hewitt and Wetmore ave- 
nues in handbills previously distributed in 
Everett. Their mission was an open and 
peaceable one. 

The Seattle police, knowing that I. W. 
W. men had been jailed, beaten and de- 
ported from Everett, singly and in crowds, 
during the past six months, without com- 
mitting a single act of personal violence in 
retaliation, made no attempt to detain the 
men, but merely telephoned to the Everett 
authorities that a 
large number had 
left for that city. 
Two Pinkerton de- 
tectives were on 
board the Verona, 
according to the po- 
lice and to members 
of the I. W. W. The 
capitalist press of 
Seattle and Everett 
claim that all the I. 
W. W. men were 
armed "to the teeth/' 
On behalf of the I.W. 
W. some have made 
the counter claim 
that the men were 
absolutely unarmed, 
as was the case in all 
form er "invasions." 
Deputy Prosecuting 
Attorney H e 1 s e 1 1, 
King County, who 
is assisting the pros- 
ecutor of Snohomish 
County, has stated 
in an interview that 
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WOUNDED FELLOW-WORKERS ON BOARD THE VERONA 



the number of armed workers was be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five. This 
would mean that less than ten per cent 
of the men were armed even were the 
higher figure a correct one. 

Following the receipt of the telephone 
message from Seattle, Sheriff Donald Mc- 
Rea cleared the Municipal dock — owned by 
the city of Everett — of all citizens and em- 
ployes, and after the erection of a tempo- 
rary barricade of heavy timbers, the sev- 
eral hundred gunmen, scabs, militiamen, 
ex-policemen and other open shop support- 
ers who had been deputized to do vigilante 
duty, were stationed at points commanding 
any incoming boats. These semi-legalized 
outlaws were provided with high power 
rifles, side arms and many rounds of am- 
munition. It has been reported that a ma- 
chine gun was in readiness for service on 
the dock. Scabs located on the Everett Im- 
provement dock, lying to the south of the 
Municipal dock, also had a part to play. 
The scene was set, and the tragedy of the 
Verona was about to be staged. 

As the Seattle boat swung up to the 
wharf shortly before 2 o'clock the I. W. W. 
men were merrily singing the English 
Transport Workers' strike song, "Hold the 
Fort:" 



We meet today in Freedom's cause, 

And raise our voices high, 
We'll join our hands in union strong, 

To battle or to die. 

CHORUS. 

Hold the fort for we are coming, 

Union men be strong. 
Side by side we battle onward, 

Victory will come. 
Look, my comrades, see the union 

Banners waving high. 
Reinforcements now apearing, 

Victory is nigh. 

See our numbers still increasing; 

Hear the bugle blow, 
By our union we shall triumph 

Over every foe. 

Fierce and long the battle rages, 

But we will not fear. 
Help will come when'er it's needed, 

Cheer, my comrades, cheer! 

When the singers, together with the 
other passengers, crowded to the rail so 
they might land the more quickly, Sheriff 
McRae called out to them : 



"Who is your leader?" 
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Immediate and unmistakable was the an- 
swer from every I. W. W. : 

"We are all leaders I" 

Angrily drawing his gun from its holster 
and flourishing it in a threatening manner, 
McRae cried : 

"You can't land here." 

"Like hell we can't!" came the reply 
from the men as they stepped toward the 
partly thrown off gang plank. 

A volley of shots sent them staggering 
backward and many fell to the deck. The 
waving of McRae's revolver evidently was 
the prearranged signal for the carnage to 
commence. 

The few armed men on board, according 
to many of the eye-witnesses, then drew 
revolvers and returned the fire, causing 
consternation in the ranks of the cowardly 
murderers barricaded on the dock. Until 
the contents of their revolvers were ex- 
hausted the workers stood firm. They had 
no ammunition in reserve. The unarmed 
men sought cover but were subjected to a 
veritable hail of steel jacketed soft-nosed 
bullets from the high power rifles of the 
vigilantes. The sudden rush to the off- 
shore side of the boat caused it to list to 
about thirty degrees. Bullets from the clock 



to the south and from the scab tugboats 
moored there apparently got in their de- 
structive work, for a number of men were 
seen to fall overboard and the water was 
reddened with their blood. No bodies were 
recovered when the harbor was dragged 
the next day. On the tugboat Edison, the 
scab cook, a mulatto, fired shot after shot 
with careful and deadly aim at the men 
on the off-shore side of the boat, according 
to the Pacific Coast Longshoreman, the 
official I. L. A. paper. This man had not 
even a deputy badge to give a semblance 
of legality to his murders. That the gun- 
men on the two docks and on the scab boats 
were partly the victims of their own cross 
fire is quite likely. 

After ten minutes of steady firing, during 
which hundreds of rounds of ammunition 
were expended, the further murder of un- 
armed men was prevented by the action of 
Engineer Ernest Skelgren, who backed the 
boat away from the dock with no pilot at 
the wheel. The vigilantes kept up their 
gunfire as long as the boat was within 
reach. 

On a hilltop overlooking the scene thou- 
sands of Everett citizens witnessed the 
whole affair. The consensus of their opin- 
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ion is that the vigilante mob started the af- 
fair and are wholly responsible. 

Many angry citizens made demonstra- 
tions against the vigilantes as they left the 
dock with automobiles containing the corpse 
of gunman Lieut. C. O. Curtis, who had 
fallen early in the fight, and twenty wound- 
ed vigilantes, among whom were Jeff Beard, 
Chief Deputy Sheriff and former Sheriff 
of Snohomish county, who later died in 
the hospital, and Sheriff McRae with three 
bullet wounds in his legs. The recovery 
of some of the gunmen is still in doubt. 

Mrs. Edith Frenette, who was later ar- 
rested in Seattle together with Mrs. Joyce 
Peters and Mrs. Lorna Mahler, is held on 
the allegation that she tried to throw red 
pepper in the eyes of the sheriff and then 
drew a revolver to shoot him as he was 
being removed from the dock. Mrs. Fre- 
nette was out on $1,000 bail on an unlawful 
assembly charge made by the Everett au- 
thorities. 

An Everett correspondent, writing to the 
Seattle Union Record, official A. F. of L. 
organ, makes the following statement o^ 
the temper of the people: 

"Your correspondent was on the street at the 
time of the battle and at the dock ten minutes 
afterward. He mingled with the street crowds 
for hours afterwards. The temper of the people 
is dangerous. Nothing but curses and execra- 
tions for the Commercial Club was heard. Men 
and women who are ordinarily law abiding, who 
in normal times mind their own business pretty 
well, pay their taxes, send their children to church 
and school, pay their bills, in every way comport 



themselves as normal citizens, were heard using 
the most vitriolic language concerning the Com- 
mercial Club, loudly sympathizing with the I. 
W. W's. And therein lies the great harm that 
was done, more menacing to the city than the 
presence of any number of I. W. W's, viz., the 
transformation of decent, honest citizens into 
beings mad for vengeance and praying for some- 
thing dire to happen. I heard gray-haired wom- 
en, mothers and wives, gentle, kindly, I know, 
in their home circles, openly hoping that the I. 
W. YWs would come back and 'clean up/ " 

Terrorism and chaos reigned in Everett 
following the tragedy. Over six hundred 
deputies patrolled the streets. A citizen 
who slipped into the prohibited area claims 
that he overheard a group of panic stricken 
citizen-deputies say: "We must stick to- 
gether on this story about the first shot 
from the boat." 

Certain officials called for the state 
militia and, without investigating, Governor 
Lister ordered mobilization and soon some 
of the naval militiamen were on the scene. 
Some militiamen, knowing that the call 
practically amounted to strike duty re- 
fused to go to the armory. 

The Verona, with its cargo of dead and 
wounded, steamed toward Seattle, meeting 
the Calista four miles out from Everett. 
Captain Wyman stopped the Calista and 
cried out through his megaphone, "For 
God's sake don't land. They'll kill you. We 
have dead and wounded on board now." 

In Seattle large bodies of police — with 
drawn revolvers — lined the dock awaiting 
the return of the two steamers. At 4:40 
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p. m. the Verona reached the dock and the 
first words of the I. W. W. men were, 
"Get the wounded fellows out and we'll 
be all right." The four dead members, 
their still bodies covered with blankets, 
were first removed from the boat and taken 
to the morgue. Police and hospital ambu- 
lances were soon filled with the thirty-two 
wounded men, who were taken to the city 
hospital. The uninjured men were then 
lined up and slowly marched to the city 
jail. The thirty-eight men taken from the 
Calista were placed in the county jail. 

A competent physician is authority for 
the statement that Felix Baran, the I. W. 
W. man who died in the city hospital, would 
have had more than an even chance of re- 
covery had he been given proper surgical 
attention upon his arival in the hospital. 

Up to this writing no "inquest has been 
held over the five dead fellow workers. 

The Seattle I. W. W. has been denied the 
bodies and unless relatives come forward 
to claim them the men will be buried as 
paupers. A request that the I. W. W. be 
allowed to hold a public funeral for the 
four men met with a denial. It was claimed 
that the display of these men to the general 
public would tend to incite a riot and dis- 
order. The even hand of capitalist justice 
is shown by the fact that at the same time 
this ruling was made the funeral of gunman 
C. O. Curtis took place in Seattle with 
Prosecuting Attorney Alfred H. Lundin* 
as one of the pallbearers. This funeral was 
held with military honors, Lieut. Curtis 
having been in the officers' reserve corps 
of the National Guard of Washington, and 
formerly of the Adjutant General's staff. 

A hastily gathered coroner's jury in Ev- 
erett viewed the bodies of gunmen C. O. 
Curtis and Jeff F. Beard, and retiring long 
enough to put their instructions in writing 
had laid these deaths at the door of the 
I. W. W. — "a riotous mob on the steamer 
Verona." The Seattle Central Labor Coun- 
cil on November 8 characterized the inquest 
as a farce and appropriated $100 for a com- 
plete investigation. They also demanded 
that a fair and exhaustive inquest be held, 
with full examination of all available wit- 
nesses. 

The men in jail were held incommuni- 
cado for several days and were not allowed 
even the prison bill of fare — being given 
only bread and coffee. Mayor H. C. Gill, 
being aware of the fact that the public 



generally were sympathizing with the men, 
directed that they be placed upon the regu- 
lar prison diet, and that they be allowed 
to see relatives and friends. He also saw 
personally to the comfort of the prisoners 
by providing them with 300 warm blankets 
and an assortment of tobacco. In an inter- 
view which apeared in a Seattle paper the 
mayor made the following statement: 

"In final analysis it will be found that 
these cowards in Everett who, without 
right or justification, shot into the crowd 
on the boat, were murderers and not the 
I. W. W.'s. 

"The men who met the I. W. W.'s at 
the boat were a bunch of cowards. They 
outnumbered the I. W. W.'s five to one, 
and in spite of this they stood there on 
the dock and fired into the boat, I. W. 
W.'s, innocent passengers and all. 

"McRae and his deputies had no legal 
right to tell the I. W. W.'s or any one else 
that they could not land there. When the 
sheriff put his hand on the butt of his gun 
and told them they could not land, he fired 
the first shot, in the eyes of the law, and 
the I. W. W.'s can claim that they shot in 
self-defense." 

Speaking of the men in jail, Gill said : 

"These men haven't been charged with 
anything. Personally I have no sympathy 
with the I. W. W.'s. The way I have 
handled them here in the past ought to be 
proof enough of that, but I don't believe 
I should have these men tortured just be- 
cause I have them in jail. 

"If I were one of the party of forty I. 
W. W.'s who was almost beaten to death 
by 300 citizens of Everett without being 
able to defend myself, I probably would 
have armed myself if I intended to visit 
Everett again." 

The mayor charged that Everett offi- 
cials were inconsistent in their handling of 
this situation. He said that they permit 
candidates for office to violate the city ordi- 
nances by speaking on the streets and yet 
run the I. W. W.'s out of town if they en- 
deavor to mount a soap box. 

"Why hasn't a Benson supporter just as 
much right to speak in the streets as a 
McBride or a Hughes supporter?" said 
Mayor Gill. 

Passenger Oscar Carlson was at the very 
front of the Verona when the firing com- 
menced. He now lies in the city hospital 
with a number of serious bullet wounds. 
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His affidavit has been taken. In an inter- 
view he speaks of the I. W. W. attitude on 
the voyage to Everett as follows: 

"I never expected to have any shooting. 
All I heard was They may not let us land.' 
I didn't hear any threat of violence — it 
seemed funny. I was not acquainted and 
knew but two by sight only." 

Although in a weakened condition, Carl- 
son stated that he saw no guns and con- 
tinued the interview long enough to say, "I 
tell you as it comes to me now, it seems 
one shot came from the dock first, then 
three or four from the other side, then all 
sides at once." 

Ernest Nordstrom, another passenger, 
practically substantiates all of Carlson's 
statement. 

As was to be expected, the entire capi- 
talist press united in their opposition to 
the I. W. W.'s in this fight. Their tactics 
have embraced everything from outright 
lies to the petty trick of placing the words 
"Jew/* "Irish," etc., after the names of I. 
W. W. men in their newspaper references 
in order to create the idea that the whole 
affair is the work of "ignorant foreigners." 
To combat these capitalist forces there are 
in the immediate vicinity three official or- 
gans of the A. F. of L., the Industrial 
Worker, the Northwest Worker of Everett 
and the Socialist World of Seattle. These 
are weekly papers, but the publicity they 
have already given the case is swinging 
public opinion to the side of the workers. 

To arrive at an understanding of the 
tragedy of the Verona some knowledge of 
the events that preceded it is necessary. 

Everett has been in a more or less law- 
less condition ever since the open shop lum- 
ber men imported thugs and scabs to break 
the shingle weavers' strike of six months 
ago. Union men were beaten and one 
picket was shot in the leg. Demands for 
organization brought the I. W. W. on the 
scene. Headquarters were opened and 
street meetings started to inform the Ever- 
ett workers of conditions in the mills and in 
the northwest lumber industry generally. 
Obeying orders from the Commercial Club 
the I. W. W. hall was closed by the police. 
Speakers were arrested and deported. 
Members of the I. W. W. from Seattle, 
some of them striking longshoremen, aided 
the shingle weavers in the maintaining of 
their picket line. Deportation entirely 
without legal process continued for some 



JAMES ROWAN, I. W. W. ORGANIZER, BEATEN 
UP BY VIGILANTES 



time. On September 9 Sheriff McRae and 
a bunch of vigilantes fired a volley of shots 
at the launch Wonder and arrested the 
captain, together with twenty I. W. W. men 
who were on board. Meanwhile the police 
were raiding the I. W. W. hall and all of 
those arrested were taken to jail, where 
they were severely beaten. Jury trials were 
denied and finally the prisoners were turned 
over to the vigilante mob, who clubbed 
them and illegally deported them. These 
tactics continued for some time, and in- 
creased in their intensity to such an ex- 
tent that the citizens of Everett, some ten 
or fifteen thousand in number, gathered in 
a protest meeting on September 20. There 
were speakers representing all factions of 
the labor revolutionary movement, as well 
as citizens who had come to tell of the 
beatings they had received at the hands of 
the vigilantes. 

Then, on October 30, occurred an out- 
rage greater than all the preceding ones — 
an outrage exceeded only by the wanton 
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murder of the I. W. W. men on the 
steamer Verona. Forty-one I. W. W. men, 
entirely unarmed and accused of no crime, 
were taken from a boat on which they 
were passengers, and at the point of guns, 
were searched and abused by a mob of 
deputized drunks. They were then thrown 
into automobiles and with armed guards, 
who outnumbered them five to one, were 
taken to a lonely country spot, where they 
were forced to run the gauntlet of the 
vigilantes who rained blows upon their 
unprotected heads and bodies with saps, 
clubs, pickhandles and other weapons. In 
this mob of 200 fiends were lawyers, doc- 
tors, business men, members of the cham- 
ber of commerce, "patriotic" militiamen, 
ignorant university students, deputies and 
Sheriff McRae. As a result of a peaceable 
attempt to ■ assert a constitutional right 
forty-one members of the I. W. W. were 
sent to Seattle hospitals, with injuries 
ranging from dangerously severe bruises to 
broken shoulders. 

The answer of the I. W. W. to this 
damnable act of violence and to the four 
months of terrorism that had preceded it 
was a call issued through the Industrial 
Worker for two thousand men to enter 
Everett, there to gain by sheer force of 
numbers that right of free speech and 
peaceable assemblage supposed to have 



been guaranteed them by the constitution 
of the United States. Then came the 
tragedy on the steamer Verona. 

The prosecution made its first legal move 
on Friday, November 10, when forty-one 
men were singled out, heavily handcuffed 
and secretly transported to Everett. They, 
are charged with first degree murder. The 
other men are held on the technical charge 
of unlawful assembly, pending the filing of 
more serious charges. 

The defense of the men will be under- 
taken by Lawyer Fred H. Moore, assisted 
by Judge Hilton, Arthur Leseuer, Col. C. K. 
S. Wood and local Seattle attorneys, ac- 
cording to present advices. 

The prosecution is backed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Commercial Club, 
the Employers' Association, the Lumber 
Trust and other upholders of the open shop. 
These men will stick at nothing to con- 
vict the prisoners so as to cover the mur- 
ders committed by their hirelings. 

An immediate and generous response is 
the only means of preventing a frame-up 
and wholesale conviction of these men. 
They have fought their class war. Are 
you game to back them up financially ? Let 
your response go at once to the. 

DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
Box 85, Nippon Station, Seattle, Wash. 



The International of the Deed 

By FRIEDRICH ADLER 

(Editorial Note. — This article was published in the Austrian Socialist magazine j 
"Der Kampf," on April 1, 1915. At that time the author was known as one of the best 
thinkers in the Socialist movement. On October 28, 1916, he became famous by shoot- 
ing the prime minister of Austria-Hungary. Since then people everywhere have been 
asking what manner of man he is. Review readers will find an answer in the following 
paragraphs.) — Translated by William E. Bohn. 



CARL REHNER has given the answer 
to all our stupidity parochial nation- 
alists. He has made us conscious of 
the international bonds which con- 
trol our whole civilization. He says : "Those 
who look at the facts of life without blinders 
must conclude that nationalism exists, that 
it lives and moves in all of us. But inter- 
nationalism, too, exists. Yes, it lives and 
moves, — it is the prime motive power in all 
our social relations. Let us call it the inter- 
national of facts/' 

For this "international of facts" there are 



as yet no forms of law, or at least only very 
primitive ones. But, whether they are for- 
mulated or not, the tendencies of our society 
are given direction by these laws. And so, 
as Renner proves, there has come into ex- 
istence, not merely as a pious wish but as a 
necessary goal, word organization. To 
quote our great hymn, "The international 
party will be the human race/* 

But this fact does not relieve us from the 
necessity of dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of the moment. And, as it happens, 
these are precisely the subjects up for dis- 
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cussion in the Socialist parties of the world. 
All Socialists recognize the internationally 
of civilization. But this recognition is not 
dependent on a Socialist point of view. It 
is shared to some extent by all Europeans. 
Even with regard to the "international of 
facts," the practical organization of the 
world, there is no essential difference of 
opinion among Socialists. The problem 
which the working-class has been forced to 
face since the opening of the war has little 
to do with the general theory of world or- 
ganization or the possible existence of such 
organization as a fact. It grows rather out 
of the things which may be summed up in 
the phrase, "the international of the deed." 
We are forced to deal, not with possible 
forms of a future world but with the char- 
acter of the actual proletarian struggle. It 
is not the federation of the world that de- 
mands our thought, but the union of the 
working class which is to make this federa- 
tion a reality. It is not the goal, but the 
road toward it that constitutes our problem. 
If we could once find out how to obey the 
injunction, "Workers of the world, unite," 
we should not have to worry about the So- 
cialist commonwealth. 

The international of the future will be a 
federation of nations; the international of 
the present can be nothing but a union of the 
working class. If we keep these two clearly 
separated we ohall escape a deal of trouble. 
We shall not attempt to found the structure 
of our international congresses on the facts 
of internationalism in general. We shall not 
expect these congresses to perform the work 
of world-parliaments. We shall build them 
firmly upon one great fact, the world-wide 
condition of the working class. And we 
shall expect them to function solely as the 
organ of the working class. 

"The struggle against exploitation must 
be as international as exploitation itself," 
we say in our program. It is the common 
fate of the working class that permits of its 
world-wide unity. Internationalism of cap- 
ital compels internationalism of labor. In- 
ternationalism is a necessary feature of the 
class character of the proletariat. 

The working class is international. It 
includes all lands and peoples. But the con- 
sciousness of internationality is another 
matter. It is only one aspect of class con- 
sciousness in general. It develops like any 
other form of international life. That is, in- 
tercommunication, contact, mutual adapta- 
tion are necessary to its development. 



There is gradually developing what we 
have come to call the international mind. 
The bourgeois peace societies are one proof 
of its existence. Our political international 
cannot, however, include all the aspects of 
international thought and activity. If it is 
to be capable of action, it must be limited to 
the working class. It must be firmly based 
on class interest. 

The political policies of the working class 
take on international character in a very 
natural and simple way. Let us merely ask 
ourselves with regard to all events : What 
will be their effect on the upward struggle 
of the proletariat? If we answer this ques- 
tion honestly we shall immediately perceive 
how vastly more important is unity of na- 
tional labor than that of the classes within 
the boundaries of any one nation. This 
was the conception of Marx and Engels. 
This is the conception which has more 
and more dominated the working class since 
the proclamation of the Communist Mani- 
festo. It is very clearly outlined in an ar- 
ticle by Otto Bauer. He says: "Interna- 
tionalism cannot be satisfied with mere na- 
tional demands. It is not to be realized in 
terms of national democracy, equality and 
autonomy for all peoples. It is at once the 
goal and the limitation of all such demands. 
It requires the subordination of all particu- 
lar national purposes to the common class 
interests of the proletariat. It forces us to 
measure the usefulness of all national en- 
deavors according to their effect on the com- 
mon interests of the proletariat of all na- 
tions 

"We must support every national demand 
which looks toward the democratization of 
Europe as a whole ; but we must oppose as 
energetically any national demand which 
tends to strengthen social or political forces 
of reaction. Therefore, the demand for na- 
tional independence is to be pressed only so 
far as effort in this direction counts in the . 
struggle for the improvement of the working 
class in general. This is for us, the inter- 
national mind, to think of everything in 
terms of the interests of the working class 
of the world. It does not exclude national 
effort but subordinates it to a higher prin- 
ciple We must have something 

more than expressions of sympathy and oc- 
casional contributions of money to unite 
the workers of different countries." 

The Communist Manifesto laid it down 
as the law that we must "always represent 
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the interests of the movement as a whole." 
It is only when we do this that we have a 
truly international policy. 

This is the general principle which should 
dictate our attitude toward problems of 
world politics. The bourgeois peace folk 
may be content with a nebulous internation- 
ality oil civilization. They may be filled with 
a spirit of -good will and at the same time 
vote war loans and work hand-in-hand with 
the rulers. They may be received by poten- 
tates and win a peace manifesto from the 
Bloody Nicholas. In former days we de- 
spised such activities and covered them with 
satire. Now, alas, we can do it no longer. 

For we are not deceived: The interna- 
tional has begun to reap what chauvinism 
has sown. The London conference shows 
how far the working class has departed 
from formerly accepted principles. It is 
true that in the German and Austrian So- 
cialist press some of the resolutions adopted 
at this conference were hailed as signs of a 
return of sanity. But it is humiliating to 
discover that mere declarations against war 
and despotic terrorism are considered wor- 
thy of remark. And is not the fact that 
such a conference as this is held even more 
humiliating? German "war" Socialists de- 
nounced the English and French as "En- 
tente Socialists." But what was at first a 
mere slander has been made the truth. In 
London we saw Socialists grouped accord- 
ing to the alliances of the capitalist govern- 
ments. On our side of the battle-line we 
have thus far been spared such a humilia- 
tion. We have had no conference of Ger- 
man, Austrian and Turkish Socialists. 

This London conference shows as clearly 
as anything could the real meaning of the 
International. Those English, French and 
Russian Socialists tried hard, but they sim- 
ply could not speak as Socialists. And 
their impotence lay in the very nature of 
their organization. They met as represent- 
atives of a particular group of war-making 
nations. But, it is clear, the chief demands 
of Socialism, such as the demand for peace, 
can be pressed only by all the workers act- 
ing in common. The realization of such a 
demand can be achieved by only one organ- 
ization, the International. 

Passage deleted by the censor. 

The International is now impotent. We 
undergo the humiliation of seeing the pro- 
letarian groups of the world unable even to 
meet together to take council. We do not 
underestimate the extent to which the "well- 



poisoning" carried on by certain "Social- 
ists" is responsible for this situation. We 
know but too well that we have our Hynd- 
mans and the "Entente Socialists" have 
their Leuthners. But we must recognize 
the fact that the cause of our failure lies 
deeper than the activities of a few "Social- 
ist" chauvinists. 

The Socialist parties could not go on with 
their peace policy because they had made 
the war their own affair. And this was not 
all. The Socialists were taken in tow by 
the capitalist forces. 

The enemies of the working class have 
done their utmost against the International. 
Sometimes they denounced it as treason. 
Or, if it served their purposes better, they 
simply ignored it or classed it with the in- 
numerable bourgeois movements which had 
an international character. This view has 
now gained entrance to certain so-called 
Socialist circles. But there never was a 
time when the political importance of the 
International was more evident. In the 
early days of the second International the 
effort to improve labor conditions was the 
main thing. The world-wide movement 
was chiefly useful as it lent support to this 
effort in various countries. But as the 
great conflict of nations reached the point 
where war was imminent the International 
became more and more the only possible in- 
strument of the working class peace move- 
ment. The workers of each nation could 
demand peace without suspicion of disloy- 
alty or dishonesty because they could say 
to their capitalist opponents, "The workers 
on the other side of the border, in the coun- 
try of your enemies, are making the same 
demand." 

At the beginning of the war the Social- 
ists of many lands thought it possible to 
adopt policies contrary to the principles of 
the International and without regard to the 
mutual pledges of the various groups. Now 
we begin to see the obverse side of the 
medal. This institution, which could speak 
without fear or favor for the people of all 
nations, has not yet regained its place in the 
world. But the proletarians of all lands 
will learn a lesson from the present state of 
affairs. They will discover that a vague 
world-consciousness, a sense of universal 
brotherhood, is not enough for them. They 
need something more than this. They are 
powerless without a fighting force such as 
that furnished by the International of the 
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AND THE 



THE first rays of the sun were just 
touching the snow-capped peaks of 
the Himalayan Mountains. In the 
valley of the River Ganges a man and 
a woman were sitting by the fire in front of 
their cave. Steam was rising from one of 
the flat firestones, where some pap which 
the woman had mixed from wild barley and 
water had been spilled. Taking the stone 
from the ashes, the woman found it covered 
with a brown, hard crust. Both man and 
woman first tasted, then ate of the warm, 
crisp cake. The taste was good. And lo! 
Man had discovered the art of making 
bread. 

Excavations at Wangen and Roben- 
hausen uncovering Swiss lake-dwellings of 
that same Stone Period have given up cal- 
cined remains of flat cakes made from 
coarsely ground grain (barley, oats, and 
one-grain wheat). Both hollowed and 
round stones used for crushing the grain, 
and flat stones, still blackened and covered 
with burnt cake and ashes, were found. 
These were undoubtedly the primitive tools 
used by these folks of the Stone Age for 
baking their crude bread. 

Five thousand years later civilization had 
settled on the shores of the Nile. The Egyp- 
tians were no longer cave dwellers or no- 
mads. They had learned to till the soil and 
garner crops from their sowing. And they 
had learned to bake bread. White bread, 
too, it was, from the golden grains of wheat 
which had been crushed into a fine flour 



between two stones. And light and of good 
texture was the bread, because those old 
Egyptians had discovered the art of leav- 
ening the dough before putting it into their 
brick-built ovens. 

In Athens the invention of baking bread 
was ascribed to Dionysius, in whose honor 
very large show-pieces of bread in different 
forms were carried in the procession of the 
Dionysian festivals. 

From Greece the art of baking bread 
came to Rome, where, as in all other coun- 
tries, it was at first strictly a home and fam- 
ily affair. In 170 B. C, with the introduc- 
tion of the bake-oven from Greece, public 
bakers began to ply their trade in Rome and 
other cities in Italy. In the time of Augus- 
tus, Rome had already over three hundred 
public bakers, and about A. D. 100 Trajan 
founded the College of Pistores (millers 
and bakers) college, in this case, meaning 
a sort of guild of master-bakers. 

The Dark Ages 

While the science of bread making was 
thus early developed into a fine art in the 
south of Europe, western, central and north- 
ern Europe continued, for many centuries 
after, their barbaric and semi-barbaric 
mode of living. Caesar and his legions car- 
rying the Roman sword and the Roman 
eagle into the fastnesses of Germany, Gaul, 
and Britain, were, after all, mere conquer- 
ors, not empire builders. Their civilization, 
their art, their industrial knowledge they 
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INTERIOR OF GERMAN BAKESHOP IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 



OLD STYLE OVEN IN USE THROUGHOUT 
EUROPE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 



left behind in Rome. And when with the 
fall of Rome civilization itself fell, the 
knowledge of baking bread became, like 
other things, a lost art. 

The western Gauls were the first who had 
learned bread making while still under the 
Roman regime, and they are credited with 
having first discovered and used yeast as a 
means for leavening the bread dough. Bread 
making in France remained domestic until 
the period of Charlemagne, when we first 
hear of public bakers. 

Whatever there was in the way of bread 
making during this period was crude and 
did not show much progress. The centu- 
ries were pregnant with strife and war and 
developments of a political character. The 
industrial development was practically at a 
standstill. The trades in the larger cities 
were hide-bound by laws, conventions and 
customs which had found outward expres- 
sion in the formation of guilds. And these 
did not allow for individual achievement 
along new and progressive lines. 

Not until the exploitation of the laws of 
physics and chemistry had stirred the spirit 
of invention in the nineteenth century does 
the baking industry begin to turn to ma- 
chinery in the place of hand-work. Lem- 
bert, the Paris baker, may justly be calle'd 
the father of modern machine baking, inas- 
much as his dough kneading machine ( 1810) 
was the foundation of the improved Fon- 
taine and Boland kneaders, which achieved 
considerable success between 1835 and 1850. 

The baking of bread from flour or 
parched grains by means of heat is the most 



ancient of human arts. It is remarkable 
that an industry producing such an impor- 
tant commodity as bread, and an industry 
old as civilization itself, should have de- 
veloped so slowly until comparatively re- 
cent years. 

Probably no other trade has made such 
slow progress as had the baking industry 
up to the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. However, during the last twenty-five 
years it has made marvelous advancements, 
through the use of automatic machinery and 
the scientific developments of its processes. 
A few years since it was estimated that 
twenty per cent of all the bread consumed 
was produced by the baker — the other eighty 
per cent being baked in the home. This 
condition is rapidly changing, and in the 
very near future at least eighty per cent of 
all the bread baked will be produced in mod- 
ern sanitary bakeries. Recent inventions 
and scientific discoveries, the establishment 
of sunlight bakeries, with their scrupulous 
cleanliness, the sanitary handling of the fin- 
ished product and the modern system of de- 
livering fresh bread each day, naturally 
enough stimulate the increasing demand for 
baker's bread. The popularity of the bread 
will continue to increase because of the con- 
stant improvement of the product, due to 
the baker's better knowledge of fermenta- 
tion, better knowledge of all the ingredients 
entering the loaf, more sanitary methods of 
production, and because of the absolute 
cleanliness in the handling of the baked loaf. 

The modern baker uses an absolutely 
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pure, uniform grade of flour, pure com- 
pressed yeast (instead of the uncertain fer- 
ments which cause sour and otherwise un- 
desirable fermentation), pure water and the 
best available material for shortening, 
dough-kneading machines, regulated so as 
to produce uniform mixing and a uniform 
temperature of the dough, devices for main- 
taining a uniform temperature and humidity 
in the ferment;ation-room, and complete au- 
tomatic machinery for scaling the dough 
into loaves, moulding them into the desired 
shape, placing them into pans and convey- 
ing them into the oven and out again. He 
has also recognized the value of the wrap- 
ping machine, which wraps each individual 
loaf in germ-proof paper, keeping it abso- 
lutely pure and clean until it reaches the 
consumer. 

The greatest triumph for modern baking 
has resulted in the development of a com- 
pletely automatic plant, by which the bread, 
during the process of manufacture, is posi- 
tively untouched by human hands. This 
achievement is all the more noteworthy be- 
cause of the difficulties that were overcome 
in constructing a machine that would handle 
such a plastic and everchanging mass as the 
loaf in its formation. 

This automatic plant increases the capac- 
ity of the bakery, lowers the cost of produc- 
tion, insures the utmost cleanliness for the 
finished loaf, and produces a pure, uniform, 
nutritious and wholesome loaf of bread. 

Of no little interest, too, is the manner in 
which the raw materials are handled before 
reaching the automatic plant. The flour, on 
arrival, is usually stored in a cool, dry, well- 



ventilated basement for three or four weeks, 
to condition and give it the proper age. 
When ready for use, it is dumped into a 
hopper, to be conveyed to the top floor of 
the building, where it is delivered to the 
blending and bolting machines, which thor- 
oughly mix it and, at the same time, remove 
from it wood, nails, fiber, etc., before it is 
automatically weighed into the kneading ma- 
chine. The other ingredients — water, sugar, 
shortening, salt, malt, milk and yeast, that 
finally become the finished loaf — are also 
weighed automatically into the kneader, 
which works and churns them thoroughly 
into a uniform mass of dough, absolutely 
the same throughout in temperature and 
composition. 

A continuous blast of cold washed air 
passes into the mixer and acts upon the 
dough during the mixing. This whitens the 
dough materially, aids in developing the 
gluten, and cools the dough, which would 
otherwise become too warm under the high 
speed mixing. The dough is mixed fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes, and is then dis- 
charged from the kneader into a trough, 
where it is left to rise three to five hours, in 
a room abundantly supplied with sunshine 
and fresh air, and the temperature under 
perfect control. During the rising the 
dough becomes permeated with carbondi- 
oxide gas and the glutinous material is 
highly developed, so that it produces a loaf 
of maximum value. The matured dough is 
then dropped through a chute into a hopper 
below, ready for the automatic plant. 

The hopper delivers the mass of dough, 
often weighing over 1,500 pounds, to the 
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dividing machine, which scales off six loaves 
at a time, and always of uniform weight. 
These six loaves are then delivered to the 
rotary turning-in machine, which moulds 
the dough into a round mass and at the 
same time closes up the pores of the dough 
by putting a soft outer skin upon it. This 
prevents it from sticking to the boxes of the 
first proofer into which it is dropped. The 
proofer consists of an endless series of 
boxes, six in each, and each canvas-lined. 
Here the dough, through oxidation and loss 
of moisture, develops a soft outer skin, 
making it possible for the rounding-up ma- 
chine, which receives the loaves automat- 
ically from the first proofer, to mould the 
dough perfectly into a round ball. The 
dough comes from this machine completely 
closed with a firm outer layer, and passes 
continuously to the second proofer by a con- 
veying belt which drops it into an endless 
conveyor provided with canvas-lined boxes 
(six abreast). Here the dough remains, 
each piece in its individual box, but travels 
continuously for fifteen minutes, expands 
and recovers completely before it is auto- 



matically delivered in regular succession to 
the moulding machine. This machine 
moulds the loaves and automatically places 
them into pans, which in turn are conveyed 
to the steam proofer. The dough now ex- 
pands to the desired height in the open pan 
before entering the oven to be baked. The 
steam proofer is so constructed that any de- 
sired degree of humidity or temperature can 
be attained. When the plant is in full opera- 
tion the proof box carries 4,000 loaves and 
is never empty — loaves enter continuously 
at one end and pass out at the other, ready 
for the oven. 

This brings us to the final step of the 
automatic plant — the traveling oven. This 
is the most wonderful achievement of the 
whole process. The loaf of bread, which 
up to this stage has been kept so scrupu- 
lously clean and pure and developed to the 
highest degree possible under modern scien- 
tific methods, now goes to the oven for its 
completion into a nutritious and wholesome 
loaf. 

It is truly a wonderful sight to see the 
continuous stream (5,000 every hour) of 
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unbaked loaves automatically enter the trav- 
eling oven at one end and emerge from the 
other perfectly baked loaves, most attractive 
in appearance, with their golden brown color 
and characterized by their uniformity of 
size and composition. Every precaution 
necessary for the production of a perfect 
loaf has been taken in constructing this 
oven. The top or bottom of the loaf can 
be baked more thoroughly, if conditions so 
require, by merely pushing or pulling a 
damper. Steam can be injected or with- 
drawn from the oven at will, and by press- 
ing an electric button the speed of the oven 
can be increased or decreased. 

The nice, crisp, well-browned and thor- 
oughly baked bread is then — as it comes 
from the oven — conveyed to another floor — 
usually below. Here it travels continuously 
on canvas belts until it is thoroughly cooled, 
before being wrapped by wrapping ma- 
chines, which wrap each loaf with a dust- 
proof and germ-proof wrapper. This in- 



sures for the consumer a clean, pure and 
wholesome loaf of bread. 

The advent of the automatic baking plant 
adds another decided improvement for the 
production of better bread. It comes rather 
opportunely, since at this time the public is 
demanding cleaner, purer and more sanitary 
food products. The modern baker realizes 
this condition and is ever ready to meet it by 
installing such devices which will improve 
his product. The rate at which the auto- 
matic plant is being installed in this coun- 
try is truly astonishing — over fifty have 
been installed within the last five years. A 
New York company was the pioneer in the 
field and was the first in this country to 
adopt it ; just as it was the pioneer in estab- 
lishing sunlit and well-ventilated bakeries, 
and mechanical devices for keeping the 
bread absolutely pure and clean during the 
process of manufacture. It was also first 
in maintaining research laboratories for de- 
veloping the science of bread-making. 



The General Strike 

By HENRY L. SLOBODIN 



THE poet's vision. 
"All wheels stand still 
When the strong arm so wills" 
is the ideal of a general strike. In 
reality the "general strikes" are peculiar 
for not being general. The general strikes 
of Russia, France, Italy, England and 
Belgium were dock laborers' or team- 
sters' with some cessation of work in de- 
pendent industries. Most of the wage 
earners were still at work. 

The Chicago teamsters' strike, the 
Philadelphia trolley strike and I cannot 
think of how many other strikes pre- 
tended but failed to be general strikes in a 
limited sense. As yet, we are still to have 
a real general strike in these United States. 

Even in a limited sense, the general 
strike is a potent weapon in the hands of 
organized labor, provided it is used only 
on important occasions and with courage 
and audacity. 

A general strike that would really para- 
lyze the industries of a great industrial 
center or even of a nation, is not an im- 



possibility. But its aims and objects must 
be vaster than the mere question of the 
working conditions of any group of wage 
earners. The objects must be of a kind 
that will stir the soul of all wage earners ; 
will appeal to them as something that 
concerns them all alike, and will draw 
into its maelstrom even a great number 
of non-wage earners, attracted by their 
interests in it as social units. These ob- 
jects must be of a great social and poli- 
tical import. Organizer Fitzgerald of 
the Amalgamated Carmen's Union under- 
stood that he could not command a gen- 
eral strike by the ordinary issues involved 
in local strikes. And he made a claim 
that not only the existence of the Amal- 
gamated but the existence of organized 
labor generally, was at stake in the car- 
men's strike. It was, he claimed, a great 
although covert attempt on the part of 
Wall Street to carry out generally the 
policy of the Standard Oil in Colorado of 
destroying labor unions by organizing 
Yellow Scab Unions. Fitzgerald may 
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have been right as to Wall Street's policy. 
But organized labor was not convinced 
and not aroused. Yet one could imagine 
a situation when organized labor may be 
so convinced and aroused. And a strug- 
gle may be precipitated which would in- 
volve not only the question of open or 
closed shop, but the right of the wage 
earners to organize as they deem best. 
This involves the fundamental social and 
political rights of citizenship. Under 
such circumstances a great struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, with an array of 
all the forces commanded by either side 
may be precipitated, bringing to a stand- 
still industrial activity in all great indus- 
tries. Again, the wage earners may be 
aroused by political tyranny to use the 
economic weapon of a general strike in 
defense and retaliation. They did so in 
Russia and in Belgium. They may be 
compelled to do so here. 

The capitalist class oppress and tyran- 
nize over the wage earners in this coun- 
try no less than in Russia. But they do 
it here and there, spasmodically and lo- 
cally. Unlimited, brutal ai*d open oppres- 
sion and tyranny was practiced on the 
unemployed and unorganized wage earn- 
ers and on the members of the I. W. W. 
The right of citizenship, of free speech, 
free locomotion were taken away. Wage 
earners were beaten, maimed, murdered, 
deported or held to forced labor. There 
is no brutality known in the darkest Rus- 
sia that is not even now being practiced 
on the unemployed or unorganized wage 
earners of the United States. 

A classical instance of such arrogant 
brutality occurred only recently during 
the strike of the Standard Oil workers in 
Bayonne, N. J. The stagings seem to 
have been set for an illustration of the 
conditions for which capitalists every- 
where long. The employers were the 
Bloody Rockefellers; the public officials 
of Bayonne, from the Mayor down, were 
paid employees of the Standard Oil ; the 
wage earners were unorganized. 

Note the new Rockefeller dispensation. 
In Ludlow it was "the majesty of the 
law" that was to be maintained at all 
costs. In Bayonne the strikers offered to 
the Mayor 300 of their own men to keep 
order. But Mayor Garven, a Standard 
Oil lawyer, viewed these "hunkies and 
dagoes" as so many wild beasts to be 



hunted down, clubbed and shot at sight. 
Here there was no question of law or 
order. "I will break the strike/' the 
Mayor declared at the outset. 

In Colorado, Rockefeller poses as a 
friend to collective bargaining and or- 
ganizes Yellow Scab Unions. In Bayonne 
the mere gathering of wage earners was 
considered a crime to be suppressed by 
the armed forces of "law and order." 

Mayor Garven was breaking a strike. 
He did it in the peculiar frank, brutal and 
lawless Rockefeller manner. Gunmen 
were loaded on automobiles and, bristling 
with arms, were sent roaring through the 
strikers' quarters, shooting, killing, 
maiming, destroying property, wrecking 
homes, stores and halls where strikers 
gathered. White terror reigned in Bay- 
onne. Even the New York Sun, a black- 
est reactionary sheet, asked anxiously 
whether those Bayonne officials knew 
what they were about. 

"Yes," answered Wilson, Bayonne's 
Director of Public Safety. "We've got 
this strike broken and we'll keep it 
broken." 

It is nothing new for capitalist pub- 
lic officials to kill and break strikes, but 
it is novel to hear one speak frankly on 
what he is about and not prate of law 
and order. 

The massacre of wage earners in 
Everett, Wash., is another instance show- 
ing the murderous manner in which the 
capitalists deal with the unemployed and 
unorganized wage earners. They seem 
to get beside themselves with rage at the 
sight of rebellious wage slaves. They 
dare to show their hearts' true desire 
only with the unemployed and unor- 
ganized. When the wage earners have 
enough intelligence to get together and 
show a united front, fear and cowardice 
takes the place of rage in the heart of the 
capitalist. 

Mark you, again, the difference of 
Rockefeller dispensation in Colorado and 
in Bayonne. 

Mark you how the Four Brotherhoods 
dictate terms to Congress and President. 
And again how the unorganized workers 
of Everett are shot at sight. 

The lesson of Ludlow, Bayonne, Everett 
and of thousands and one other places 
is that only by organization and power 
will the wage workers deter the capi- 
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talist from their brutalities. A general 
mass strike would be the best means to 
this end. But. first you must see to it 
that you have the masses with you. 

The masses may be gotten either by ex- 
plicit or by tacit consent. The tour de 
force of the Four Brotherhoods proved 
one thing — a general suspension of work 
may be caused by tying up a strategic in- 
dustry. 

There are only two such industries- 
railways and coal mines. Coal mines are 
the seats of national economic energy, 
the motor centers of our economic orga- 
nization. Railroads are the main arteries 
and motor nerves of this organization. 
A suspension of work in the energy sup- 
plying centers or transmitting lines will 
find instantaneous response throughout 
the entire economic system. Years ago 
I have pointed out how important it was 
for the Socialist movement to secure a 
strong footing amongst coal miners and 
railroad workers. As a National Com- 
mitteeman from New York, I made a mo- 
tion for the inauguration of industrial 
system of propaganda, a special effort to 
be made to carry Socialism to coal miners 
and railway workers. But owing to 
stupid inertia with which our party's of- 
ficial life is plentifully blessed, my mo- 
tion was not even seconded. 

The practicability and success of a gen- 
eral strike lies in the hollow of the coal 
miner's and railway worker's hand. It 



is for us to see to it that the mind that 
commands that hand is awakened to class 
consciousness and class solidarity. 

Another important point must not be 
overlooked in the discussion of a general 
strike. Though the strike may be a spon- 
taneous outburst of a revolutionary fer- 
vor, yet those responsible for its organi- 
zation and success must take care that 
the necessary supplies be at hand. The 
striking army must be fed. Vision and 
audacity alone, on a hungry stomach, will 
not hold the army together. There must 
be a commissariat. 

The European general strikes have 
demonstrated that the workingmen's co- 
operatives furnished the best material 
basis for such strikes. Some Socialists 
still view the co-operatives as undesirable 
experiments in middle class trade. Oth- 
ers view them as the outposts of the 
coming economic .organization. At the 
present time, we are interested in them as 
commissary depots of the Social revolu- 
tion.. 

Socialism has passed the jejune period, 
when it was still permissible to hold that 
parliamentary action alone or economic 
action alone was the road to final emanci- 
pation. Mass action will no doubt prove 
as great a weapon in the hands of the 
working class. It will be the business of 
the Socialist to examine and organize the 
necessary conditions of mass action. 
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THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM 

By WILLIAM E. BOHN 



THE militia is the military aspect of 
a period of small production; the 
standing army is that of a period 
of large scale production and im- 
perialism. 

This is true historically. Practically 
every European nation had a militia sys- 
tem during the 18th century and in nearly 
every one this system has gradually 
given way to modern military organiza- 
tion, step by step, as capitalism has de- 
veloped. The militia has all the marks 
of small capitalism. It is local. It is 
somewhat democratic. It is inefficient. 
The great standing army with a trained 
nation as its reserve force corresponds in 
spirit and structure to a period of im- 
perialism. It is national or international. 
It is autocratic. It is a masterpiece of 
efficiency. 

The Swiss military system is merely 
a survival of earlier days and simpler 
things. What it was and what it has be- 
come Ernest Nobs makes clear in a 
series of articles published in the New 
York Volkszeitung. Ernest Nobs evi- 
dently knows Swiss affairs from the in- 
side. What he has to say is authentic. 

According to his detailed account the 
Swiss militia has for a long time past not 
been democratic, and it is rapidly model- 
ing itself according to the accepted sys- 
tem. "It is often emphasized that in the 
Swiss army a working man may become 
an officer," he says. "But as a matter of 
fact the corps of officers is chiefly recruit- 
ed from among government officials, mer- 
chants and the professional classes. 
Workingmen do not become officers. 
They lack the necessary education, time 
and money. It has not been by accident 
that General Seville, who is more than 
anyone else responsible for our military 
system, has advocated forcing the young 
officer to purchase his own outfit. This 
system is now in operation. The officer 
is only partially reimbursed by the gov- 
ernment/' 

"The present spirit of our militia is 
well represented," he says in another pas- 
sage, "by the well known Order 5. This 
regulation creates between privates and 
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noncommissioned officers the same 
chasm which formerly divided the gen- 
eral body of the army from the officers' 
corps. 'The decisive thing/ writes Gen- 
eral Wille, 'is the spirit in which the offi- 
cers are trained, the spirit in which they 
are compelled to think and act/ Just 
what spirit he had in mind is clear from 
an article of his published in 1915. In 
this article he speaks disrespectfully and 
impatiently of the luke-warm thinking of 
civil life, of the 'peaceful good nature and 
human carelessness* that allows the 
'sturdy, virile qualities' to degenerate. 
He writes quite like a Prussian general 
He seems to regard all civilians as a 
pack of sloppy, good-for-nothing ne'er- 
do-wells. He goes on: 'Of all human 
activities, that of the military officer re- 
quires the highest consciousness of class 
dignity/ " 

More and more the army has been 
transformed. Our author quotes a 
famous Swiss authority, Alfred Zesiger, 
as follows : "The Swiss army has lost its 
character as militia since the changes of 
1907 and 1911." How necessary and nat- 
ural the change is from the capitalist 
point of view becomes clear when we are 
told that the chief changes were made at 
the very times when Socialism was grow- 
ing and labor troubles were plentiful. It 
was in 1899 that the private's gun and 
ammunition were taken from him. Since 
then the necessity of mastering the tech- 
nical apparatus used in modern military 
operations has helped to complete the ef- 
fect of this change. More and more 
Swiss soldiers are becoming part of a 
great machine. Less and less are they 
capable of directing their own movements 
or selecting their own enemies. 

"It is a great mistake," say our author, 
"to suppose that the militia is not as 
much in the service of the ruling class 
as any other military organization. The 
forms of democracy can easily be adopted 
to the needs of the bourgeoise." "In a 
long series of strikes beginning as far 
back as 1860 our militia has done the 
bidding of the employers." 
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By R. F. PETTIGREW 

Ex-Senator from South Dakota 



LAST week it was announced that 
John D. Rockefeller had finally suc- 
ceeded in accumulating one billion 
dollars, thus making him the rich- 
est man that ever lived. 

The American people know how he 
succeeded in accumulating this vast sum. 
He produced none of it — he stole all of it. 
He exploited the American people who 
had produced it out of it. 

The most thrifty of the American 
people do well if they succeed in saving 
$300 a year above all of their expenses, 
and they must be busy every day in the 
year in order to do that. To accumulate 
one billion of dollars at the rate of $300 
a year — a dollar a day for three hundred 
working days — a man would have to live 
and labor 3,333,333 years. He would have 
to be older than Methuselah. He would 
have had to start when the world was hot 
no matter where he ended up. 

But, if he was cunning, unscrupulous 
and religious and followed Rockefeller's 
methods of robbing his fellow-men, he 
could get the billion-dollar prize in fifty 
years. 

One billion of dollars is equivalent to 
the earnings of one hundred thousand 
men for twenty years, provided- they 
earned $500 apiece each year, and during 
all that time leaving nothing out for 
sickness, death or accident. The fact that 
Rockefeller could appropriate the earn- 
ings of his fellow men and the fact that 
he did do it is what has caused the social 
and economic unrest and universal pro- 
test against the existing system and the 
cry for justice. 

This great and powerful force — the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the United States — 
has taken over all the functions of gov- 
ernment, congress, the issue of money 
and banking and the army and the navy, 
and now they are clamoring to increase 
the army and the navy in order to have 
a band of mercenaries to do their bidding 
and protect their stolen property. They 
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absolutely own the Supreme Court and 
they nominated Hughes as their candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

Immediately after the announcement 
that Rockefeller was worth a billion dol- 
lars, Armour and Swift announced a divi- 
dend upon their capital stock of 33 1-3 
per cent, and each of these concerns in- 
creased their capital stock from twenty 
millions to one hundred millions. 

It is Safe to say that neither of these 
concerns had any capital stock for which 
they had paid a dollar. Their capital 
stock represented what they had stolen 
from the people of this country. Their 
working capital is represented by bonds. 
The eighty million of stock which they 
have since added is also nothing but wa- 
ter, and is issued so as to make the an- 
nual dividends appear smaller. The ex- 
ploited people will object less to paying 
six or seven per cent on a hundred mil- 
lions than to paying thirty-three and one- 
third per cent on twenty millions. It 
looks better in print. 

How do Armour and Swift make their 
money? They are the great packers. 
They are in collusion. They fix the prices 
they pay the farmer for his hogs and 
cattle, and they fix the price they will 
charge the consumer for their product. 
They are simply robbing the producer 
and the consumer, and their robbery is 
represented in their great wealth which 
they did not produce but which they 
took from the people under the guise of 
law. 

Has not what Lincoln feared already 
happened : 

"As a result of the war, corporations 
have been enthroned and an era of corrup- 
tion in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will en- 
deavor to prolong its reign by working 
upon the prejudices of the people until all 
wealth is aggregated in a few hands, and 
the republic is destroyed. I feel, at this 
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moment, more anxiety for the safety of the population, owned three billions of 
my country than ever before, even in the the wealth, or just five per cent, 
midst of war. God grant that, my suspi- It will be seen from these tables, 
cions may prove groundless."— Lincoln's which were compiled from the census re- 
letter to his personal friend, Elkins, of p0 rt of 1890; that 52 per cent of the peo- 
Illinois, 1864). ,« ^ pie, or two per cent more than half of 

When the bill to take the census of 1890 them> owned but five per cent of the ac _ 

was pending before Congress, I secured cumuIated wealth of the United States, 

an amendment requiring the enumera- The f th Industrial Commission 

tors to ascertain the distribution of , . . „_ „,u;,o, *u~m*„uur ;„„-*+• 

wealth through an inquiry into farms, °\ l TJ/?u^ thor f °^My mvesti- 

homes and morteaces gated the distribution of wealth in the 

Using the figures thus secured by the United S * ates > discloses the fact that after 
enumerators of the census of 1890, on twenty-six years, covering half the period 
June 10th, 1898, I delivered a speech in *n which Rockefeller and Armour and 
the Senate of the United States on the Swift and the others have exploited the 
subject of the distribution of wealth in people who own only five per cent of the 
the United States and from the census of wealth, these had increased to sixty-five 
1890, I showed that 52 per cent of the per cent of the population, 
people of the United States owjied $95 During this period, two millions of the 
worth of property per capita, or $95 each hundred millions of our population had 
of second-hand clothing and second-hand secured sixty per cent of the wealth, and 
furniture, and that four thousand families here follows the tables showing the dis- 
owned twelve billions of the wealth, and tribution of wealth in the United States 
that 6,604,000 families, or 52 per cent of in 1915: 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH BY CENSUS 1890 

Average Aggregate 

Class Families Per Cent Wealth Wealth Per Cent 

Millionaires 4,000 0.03 $3,000,000 $12,000,000,000 20 

Rich 1,139,000 8.97 27,000 30,600,000,000 51 

Total rich 1,143,000 9.00 37,358 42,600,000,000 71 

Middle 4,953,000 39.00 2,907 14,400,000,000 24 

Poor 6,604,000 52.60 454 3,000,000,000 5 

Grand Total 12,700,000 100.00 4,725 60,000,000,000 100 

DIAGRAMS SHOWING, BY PERCENTAGES, THE POPULATION AND WEALTH DIS- 
TRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO CENSUS 1890 

POPULATION WEALTH 



Rich 9% 



Middle 28% 



Lower 11% 



Poor 52 % 



Rich ,.8.97) 

Millionaires 0.03 J ^° 

Middle 88.00 



Lower l\.W\ 



Poor 



.52.00 



91% 



Rich 71% 



Middle 20% 



Lower 4% 



Poor 5% 



Millionaires 20.00) 

Rich 51.00J 71 ^ 



Middle 20.00 

Lower 4.00 }**•% 

Poor 5.00J 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH REPORT INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 1915. 



Class Number 

Rich 2,000,000 

Middle 33,000,000 

Poor 65,000,000 

Grand total 100,000,000 



Per Cent 


Average 
Wealth 


Aggregate 
Wealth Per Cent 
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35 

5 

100 


$42,000 

1,480 

107 

$ 1,400 


$84,000,000,000 60 

49,000,000,000 35 

7,000,000,000 5 

$140,000,000,000 100 
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65,000,000 

65% 



Rich 2% 



I wish a careful examination of these 
tables. You will see that sixty-five per 
cent of the people own five per cent of 
the wealth and that two per cent of the 
population, the little black line at the 
top of the diagram, own sixty per cent 
of the wealth. They did not produce the 
wealth. It was all produced by the sixty- 
five per cent of the population who have 
nothing. They were able to do it because 
they owned the government and the 
courts, and enacted the laws which made 
it possible. They have done it through 
manipulation, combination and exploita- 
tion. They have done it through corpora- 
tions. They have done it because they 
own the railroads and the banks and all 
the public utilities, and used them all — 
all of these great, important public serv- 
ice institutions in order to gather the 
product's of everybody's toil into their 
hands. In other words, they have stolen 
what others produced. 

You ask me what is the remedy. The 
remedy is clear and plain — the same rem- 
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edy you apply when a man breaks into 
your strong box and takes your money. 
You capture him and take the stolen 
property away from him. It is the duty 
of the sixty-five per cent of our popula- 
tion who produced all the wealth to 
reach over and take back the sixty per 
cent of the wealth which the two million 
thieves have stolen from them, and appro- 
priate it to the general welfare, not divide 
it, but appropriate it to the good of all, as all 
produced it, and therefore the mass of the 
people are entitled to it. 

Take over the railroads, take over the 
banks and the issue of money and the 
public utility concerns, and take over the 
title of the lands that have no value ex- 
cept the value the community has given 
it, and then use all of this property for 
the general welfare of the community. 
This is not confiscation nor robbery. It 
is simply taking from the thieves what 
they have stolen from you, and the first 
thing to take is to take control of the 
government out of their hands. 
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Will Labor Stand for Another 
Haymarket? 

By THEODORA POLLOK 



SAN FRANCISCO in 1916; Chicago 
in 1886. The closed shop fight now; 
the 8-hour fight then. In both cases, 
a crime of violence occurs and is 
tied around the •necks of innocent labor 
men in the hope of helping to crush the 
spirit of labor. 

In Chicago in 1886 a slavish press and 
an inflamed public mind, and the labor 
and radical groups, too weak to save the 
chosen victims. Today in San Francisco 
a slavish press, but a public mind open 
to conviction. Yet young Billings, first 
of the San Francisco Preparedness Day 
explosion defendants to be tried, has been 
convicted and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, and only the fighting working class 
of the country can save him — by saving his 
four co-defendants. 

Tom Mooney's trial, the second trial, 
is set for the 27th of November. It is 
Tom Mooney's life that is desired above 
all others by this gang of ruffians, the 
"gentlemen" of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the United Railroads, and the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, and their tools in 
the District Attorney's office. For 
Mooney, helped by his little music teach- 
er wife, Rena, who is one of his co-de- 
fendants — Mooney recently dared actual- 
ly try to organize the carmen of the 
United Railroads, who have been beaten 
down, spied upon and "weeded out" since 
the great car strike before the earthquake. 

The tactics of the prosecution are such 
as might rather be expected in some 
backwoods lumber baron's camp than in 
a great urban center. Indeed, with the 
"Law and Order" Committee from the 
Chamber of Commerce censoring all the 
press, the truth is even harder to get to 
the people than in a small town where it 
flies from mouth to mouth. 

Scarcely a day passes now without 
some attack on Mooney's case in the 
newspapers — the prosecution's way of 
preparing the public for the extreme pen- 
alty. Yesterday it was the story of a 
negro who had been paid $500 by 



Mooney to blow up — what do you sup- 
pose? — the "Liberty" bell (long since, 
poor bell, cracked and silent in the land 
of Ludlow and Bayonne, of Mesaba and 
San Francisco). He was also approached 
by Mooney to blow up a building at the 
Exposition (reason not given) and a boat 
(I seem to have failed to grasp the "why" 
of that, but it had something to do with 
causing or not causing war). This negro 
authority on Mooney's past is a "three- 
time" forger, 'who was on his way to the 
penitentiary when he confessed. Negroes 
in town say he is a well-known police 
tool. 

Before his story came out, we got track 
of a janitor at the house of Mrs. Mooney's 
sister who, having been lied about to the 
police by his anger-crazed wife, was 
being put under the thumb-screws that 
his "confession" might help to convict 
Mooney. 

On testimony so extracted from crim- 
inals or underworld "stools," with whom 
the police can play "cat-and-mouse," 
Billings was convicted. Here's the list: 
(1) A prostitute, Estelle Smith, once in- 
dicted for murder in an incestuous "love" 
shooting and later dragged into the po- 
lice net in a red light raid along with a 
negro. (2) A sneak thief, Crowley, who 
had been convicted of a most revolting 
felony, on parole when he testified, who 
is an habitue of houses where male per- 
verts pick up their companions. (3) A 
dope fiend, McDonald, who boasted to 
responsible people of the money he was 
to receive for his testimony; who "seen 
Billings" as "in a dream" deposit the 
fatal suit case — and also "seen Mooney 
with Billings until the prosecution was 
shown a picture, accidentally taken, 
which proved Mooney to have been a 
mile and a half away, when the prosecu- 
tion admitted that he didn't see Mooney, 
but asked the jury to convict Billings on 
this same man's "seeing." An ex (?) 
detective, an ex-strikebreaker policeman, 
two women dead-beats — such are the 
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people, and practically all of the people, 
who sold Billings' young life for a part 
of the reward of $21,000 offered for the 
conviction of the bomb planter. 

Against them stood the twenty wit- 
nesses for the defense, entirely reputable 
people, unknown to and without friendly 
feeling for the defendant — working peo- 
ple, store-keeping people and professional 
people. 

Over-zealous for their masters, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the public 
utilities, the District Attorney's office 
proved Billings in three places at the 



same time; identified him as wearing a 
"light-dark" suit, a plain suit and a 
striped suit; proved that he was 5 feet 3, 
and also that he was 5 feet 9; that he car- 
ried a new black suit case, also that he 
carried an old yellow suit case. And the 
defense proved a perfect alibi by word 
and detail and circumstance, an alibi un- 
shaken from the first days of Billings' 
arrest, as the Chief of Police himself tes- 
tified. 

You would say a conviction was -im- 
possible on such silliness. So did the 
San Francisco public, even after the rage 



THE FRAME-UP SYSTEM 

Men are railroaded to penitentiary and gallows on the testimony of denizens of the under- 
world, who exchange their oaths on the witness stand for indigencies and pardons. 



i f*t • portion for your hubby.' 
(Mrs. Kidwell 



was not produced in the Billings case after this exposure by the defense and her husband is still 
serving time for forgery.) 
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which the Law and Order Committee- 
censored papers had sought to lash them 
into, subsided. So did the San Francisco 
Call, which had the story "Billings Ac- 
quitted" all set up and had three times 
to corroborate the crazy verdict of guilt 
before it changed its presses. 

But what was there to wonder about? 

Billings' jury of his peers consisted of 
eight acknowledged "retired" men — the 
trade name for professional jurymen; 
the foreman, a man of eighty-three years 
of age, "hard of hearing," eleven years 
a juror — men whose death beds should 
be haunted by the gibbets of those whom 
they have hanged at the nod of their 
master, the District Attorney. The judge 
knew this prearrangement for beating 
the truth ; the district attorney knew it ; 
these jurymen are their daily servants, 
and the much praised fairness of the rul- 
ings of the judge on the bunch of trash 
which the District Attorney presented 
as the evidence against Billings, has but 
fastened the prison doors more securely 
on Billings, for their very "fairness" 
(merciful heaven!) makes a reversal in 
the Appellate Court the more difficult to 
obtain. 

And this Ditrict Attorney Fickert! In 
his occupancy of the office the Chamber 
of Commerce was surely blessed. For 
District Attorney Fickert has been the 
acknowledged tool of the United Rail- 
roads since he was put in there (by the 
help of union labor) to dismiss the prose- 
cutions for graft against the labor-hating 
Pat Calhoun and other officials of the 
United Railroads in the great San Fran- 
cisco "Graft Prosecutions." 

The same kind providence seems to 
have been with the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Preparedness Day. For, 
blocked in their war shipments by the 
strike on the water front, the Chamber 
of Commerce had, with insane ravings, 
declared its now historic "open shop" 
war, appointed its Law and Order Com- 
mittee to usurp the government of the 
city of San Francisco, pledged within 
fifteen minutes $300,000 of a million dol- 
lar labor-breaking fund. A white-haired 
shipping magnate, Captain Dollar, had 
shouted that the way to restore order in 
San Francisco was to send a few am- 
bulances of union men to the hospitals 
with broken heads. 



Right then came the Preparedness Pa- 
rade and the bomb. "This is a fine 
chance for the open shop !" a well-known 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
was heard to exclaim. (Was this fore- 
thought or after-thought?) Disregard- 
ing dozens of letters of warning sent to 
prospective paraders beforehand, the 
Chamber of Commerce forces swept the 
five defendants into jail, taking them 
from a list of active union men given by 
the chief detective of the public utilities 
corporations, Martin Swanson, who, from 
sundown of the very day of the disaster, 
became City Detective Martin Swanson. 

The assertion has been sent out from 
the District Attorney's office that these 
are not labor cases. 

But anyone who really knows the labor 
game in San Francisco (and not merely 
its political dickering, knows that these 
are labor cases and nothing but labor 
cases, and that they constitute an early 
assault in the "open shop" war now on 
in this city. 

Examine the bare record for yourself! 
Then judge: Is this a labor case? Ed. 
Nolan (Machinists Lodge man for fif- 
teen years, and formerly a member of 
both the Los Angeles and the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Councils), a brainy, ardent 
fighter for the Hop Pickers, for the Mc- 
Namaras, Caplan and Schmidt, the Ma- 
gons, to the fore in the iron trades strike 
in Los Angeles, and the late lockout in 
Stockton — a marked man to the M. & 
M. Tom Mooney (in the Molders' Union 
for fourteen years), Socialist educated 
and a Socialist still, tireless and full of 
vim in every recent strike in San Fran- 
cisco, and especially obnoxious for his 
expose (along with Nolan) of a detect- 
ive's "plant" in Stockton, and very re- 
cently an organizer of the local carmen's 
unsuccessful strike. His wife, Rena 
Mooney, a music teacher by profession, 
but an indefatigable and plucky worker 
in labor's cause. Billings at twenty-two 
president of the Shoe Workers Union 
and a delegate to the Labor Council, and 
three years before that an active and re- 
sponsible worker in the Pacific Gas & ' 
Electric strike. Israel Weinberg, on the 
Executive Committee of the Jitney Bus 
Operators Union, now in a violent strug- 
gle with the United Railroads, and an 
enthusiastic helper of Mooney in the 
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work of organizing the carmen. These 
men, this woman, are the victims of the 
labor-hating public utilities and their 
financial associates! 

The twentieth anniversary of the Chi- 
cago Martyrs was held all over this country 
a few days ago — the men who twenty years 
ago gave their lives in the eight-hour strug- 
gle. Will it take five lives and twenty more 
years to establish the fact that these men 
are the martyrs of the closed-shop move- 
ment? Disgraceful to commemorate that 
bitter harvest and not save these men from 
a like ending ! 

And as Ed. Nolan says of himself and 
the other defendants — Ed. Nolan, as 
brave and wise and true a fighter for lib- 
erty for the workers and as pure-hearted 
an idealist as the American labor move- 
ment has ever been privileged to make 
a fight for — "They've got us in here now, 
but by God, we don't intend to go down 
without making a fight out of it. That's 
all we ask." 

Send us funds and still more funds, 
and every bit of outside pressure you can 
muster by meetings and talks and shop 
agitation. We can save these men if you 
will help. And saving them can score 
a victory for the "closed shop" in the 



Courtesy of The Literary Digest. 

TOM MOONEY AND WIFE 

new industrial cities of the West. Big 
Business, emboldened by its huge war 
profits, has attacked the greatest strong- 
hold of unionism in America; and if it 
succeeds in strangling its San Francisco 
victims, every leader of radical thought 
in America wil be victimized. Address 
Robert Minor, Treasurer, International 
Workers' Defense League, 210 Russ 
Building, San Francisco. 



From German Socialists 
THE LEFT WING 

New Methods of Parliamentary Action* 



T 



l HE period in the labor movement 
before the present world war may be 
called the period of parliamentarism. 
The organizations grew, victories 
were gained, there was an illusion of power 
and ... a catastrophe. A new period 
of Socialism has begun. What position 
will Parliament, will parliamentary action, 
hold in this new period ? 

Up until now parliamentary action had 
to conquer direct improvements for the 



♦From "Arbeiterpolitik," the weekly pa- 
per of the utmost left wing of the German 
party opposition, edited in Bremen. 



working class. The delegates of the work- 
ers denounced the shortcomings of capital- 
ist society, urged the necessity of improve- 
ments, fought every paragraph of every law 
and proposed amendments. By parliamen- 
tary action a growing number of mandates 
were conquered, a growing amount of power 
. . . . till at last, as soon as a majority 
of Parliament, or at least of the citizens, 
should be in favor of Socialism, the end of 
the Supremacy of Capital would be in sight. 
That such conceptions of the purpose of 
Parliament are outdone, is clear to almost 
anybody. That improvements in the condi- 
tions of the workers are not conquered by 
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Parliaments is shown beyond the shadow of 
a doubt in the last decennium in Europe ; in 
the same degree that mandates were con- 
quered, reforms grew less and less impor- 
tant. Imperialism needed all the money 
and increased the self -consciousness of the 
capitalist class. And that political power is 
by no means identical with parliamentary 
power is clearly shown by the present situ- 
ation. 

Therefore, what can we expect from Par- 
liament? It gives us no reforms and no 
power. Are we not bound to admit that the 
syndicalists were right in advising us not to 
spend energy in parliamentary action? 

In order to answer this question, we have 
to dig a little deeper beyond the surface. 
What we have given above is only a super- 
ficial conception. 

Reforms never were brought about by 
talking or by the suggestions of Socialists in 
Parliament. They were granted when the 
dominating class thought it to be of advan- 
tage to give reforms. This was brought 
about by a growing opposition of labor 
against capitalism. And such opposition 
was greatly strengthened by parliamentary 
action, by critics in Parliament. This 
aroused the masses ; this showed them their 
own interests and what may be expected 
from bourgeois parties; it uncovered the 
real objects of the policy of the ruling 
classes. So indirectly parliamentary action 
caused reforms, and for this reason the 
Socialist party got the support of the masses 
and inspired the workers with a high ideal. 

But as soon as the party lost sight of this 
reality and tried to get improvements by 
adjusting itself to capitalist politics ; as soon 
as the proletarian power grew less quick 
than that of the bourgeois, the reforms were 
withheld. For the power became only a 
sham power. 

How will all this work out under future 
conditions ? 

Whatever may be uncertain in future de- 
velopments, one thing may be considered 
beyond doubt : Imperialism will not change 
anything in the fundamental economic posi- 
tion of the workers ; it will demand new and 
great sacrifices; the power will be concen- 
trated in the hands of Big Interests, against 
which Parliament is powerless. New power 
can only be gathered by the proletarians 
when they act as a class, in mass action. 
Only in this way reforms can be gained. 

Now, someone may ask: If all depends 



upon the action of the masses, is it not log- 
ical that a true Socialist, who happens to be 
a member of Congress should reason : I can- 
not achieve anything in Parliament, same 
being without significance, so I'll resign and 
join the mass-action? The answer will 
have to be: This would not be the proper 
thing to do, because a class conscious social- 
ist can do important work also in Congress. 

It is not true that Parliament under Im- 
perialism is wholly without significance. 
Parliament is powerless against Imperial- 
ism, against the money trust. But it is im- 
portant and powerful as an instrument of 
Imperialism. Parliament fulfills a very es- 
sential function under Imperialism : it is one 
of the most efficient mental weapons to sub- 
jugate the masses and to make them support 
Imperialism. The solemn speeches, the 
public statements, the complicated order of 
business ... all this is of a strong sug- 
gestive character to the masses. In this 
also consists the assistance which the Social 
patriots render to Imperialism. The autoc- 
racy of Financial Capital is only possible 
under the form of acts of Parliament. Even 
an opposition of words and words alone 
may be to the advantage of Capitalism, be- 
cause they satisfy the masses by hollow 
phraseology. It, therefore, is of the utmost 
importance that there should be real social- 
ists in Parliament, who make Parliament 
instead of a tool of Imperialism, a battlefield 
against Imperialism. What is said in Par- 
liament about the real character of Imperial- 
ism may reach the remotest and most un- 
conscious group of workers. 

Those words will not be hollow long 
speeches, full of scientifically dressed plati- 
tudes, but sharp criticisms, which will come 
down like lightning. This is another kind 
of parliamentary action than the old styled 
one. But when compared with the methods 
of the best fighters in a period of about 
thirty years ago, it will prove only to have 
changed in form, but to be the same in 
spirit and aim. The essential features being 
now as before : To awaken the masses and 
to help in building up the proletarian power 
by showing the facts in their proper rela- 
tions. And especially under circumstances 
under which the ordinary methods of prop- 
aganda are interfered with, such parliamen- 
tary action can be of utmost importance. 

This is not mere theory or a conception 
for a possible future. (The minority 
weekly here evidently refers to Liebknecht, 
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without being allowed by the censor to pro- 
ceed in that line, and continues.) : Also in 
this respect, the new parliamentary methods 
are very different from the old styled and 
resemble more the conditions in the early 
beginnings of parliamentary action, in that 
the function of the socialist representatives 
becomes much more difficult and dangerous. 
Imperialism arouses such strong passions, 
such a dominating will to conquer power, 
that a relentless opposition will attract the 
deepest, most unscrupulous hatred from all 



of its defendants, the Conservatives as well 
as the Social patriots. 

The new advocates of parliamentary ac- 
tion form the sharpest contrast to those bu- 
reaucrats who consider themselves to be in- 
dispensable as "leaders," for the very rea- 
son that the new leaders are convinced that 
the workers will have to learn to dispense 
with them until they prove to be real leaders, 
who can show to the workers the road that 
leads to a^ better future. — Translated by S. 
/. Rutgers. 



THE LEFT WING 

An Actual Beginning 
By S. J. RUTGERS 



WHILE many of us were "talking 
it over," a group of comrades in 
Boston performed a deed, made 
an actual beginning in trying to 
organize the Left Wing forces in the So- 
cialist Party of America. Born in the actual 
fighting of a minority opposition in the 
State Convention of Massachusetts, the 
"Socialist Propaganda League" is a legal 
offspring of the Socialist Party. 

Its first manifesto appeals to the mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party asking for revo- 
lutionary socialism instead of opportunism ; 
democracy instead of bureaucracy, a firm 
stand for Industrial Unionism as being supe- 
rior to Craft Unionism and endorsement of 
Political Action in its fullest sense instead 
of Parliamentarism for reforms and offices 
only. 

Furthermore, this manifesto appeals to 
all Socialists who stand for the uncompro- 
mising class struggle on the industrial, as 
r well as on the political field, to unite and 
emphasize the fact that this unity should 
be made international in a new international 
organization "with authority on questions 
affecting workers in more than one nation," 
under control of a world referendum. 
It goes without saying that a special de- 
t mand is made that the party members 
should take a firm stand against all mili- 
tarism, including compulsory military serv- 
ice, as well as defensive wars. 

It was inspiring to meet the Boston com- 
rades who took the initiative for this 



"Socialist Propanganda League," a bunch 
of class-conscious workers who, mostly 
through every-day facts and experiences of 
life, had come to realize the new forces of 
imperialism as it develops all over the world 
and who rightly responded by an act. Or- 
ganizing means preparing for action, is a 
•part of the action, and once started on a 
sound basis is bound to proceed. Local in 
its beginning, the Socialist Propaganda 
League has now decided to make a nation- 
wide appeal and to support their action and 
their organization by a weekly paper, "The 
Internationalist Weekly of the Left Wing." 

COMRADES ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 

This is an effort to organize the workers 
of the New World to take their share in 
the immense world struggle between the 
capitalist and the working classes, of which 
the European war is only a most frightful 
but instructive episode. The Socialist Party 
in this country confronts a capitalist class 
unscrupulous in its methods, fully under 
control of financial monopolistic capital. 
In no other country of the world has "bour- 
geois democracy" been so abused to fool the 
workers, and the results of parliamentary* 
action along the old lines nowhere have 
been poorer. There is not the least doubt 
but among the rank and file of the Socialist 
Party, as well as among thousands of for- 
mer members and uncounted workers who 
have not joined it, there exists a hopeless 
feeling and a disgust with the inefficiency 
of present methods of fighting. They knoW 
that the working class has to fight and has 
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to win, but they do not see how it can be 
done. Let them look the world over and 
notice that everywhere, even on the battle- 
fields of Europe, new hope is arising. 

Left Wing organizations are an interna- 
tional feature in the Socialist parties of all 
countries. They mean new life rising from 
old ruins. Do your share ; join the Socialist 
Propaganda League; read the new weekly, 
together with The International Social- 
ist Review, the monthly that has kept to 
the fighting line all the long years of its 
existence. Don't say that the program in 
the Manifesto should be a little more this 
or a little more that. It is a living propo- 
sition that will grow and develop with the 
facts and with you — if you at least join and 
work for it with heart and soul. 

Don't worry about this not being the 
most formal way to reorganize a Socialist 
Party. We have already had far too much 
of formalities. The party members advo- 
cate new forms of action, new forms of 
organization, and the party will have to 
follow, no matter in what manner this ma- 
jority expresses itself. 

Freedom of speech and of criticism is the 
very fundamental democracy, and we have 
the right to form organized groups to criti- 
cise and if possible to reorganize the party 
in every land. To deny the full rights of 



criticism or to keep to dead formalities in 

a period of rebirth and readjustment will 

mean to disrupt the Socialist Party. We 

want a new adjustment of opinions and a 

new lining up. This is to the interest of 

new groups, which can only gain by clearing 

up the situation. But suppression of free J 

speech has often been the tactics of old ele- ■? 

ments who fear that criticism will hasten 

their downfall. If those elements refuse a 

chance for reorganization, this will only 

illustrate their lack of vitality. 

******* 

There now is a begifining of action, how- 
ever small as yet. Some of you may not 
.like it at this moment, others perhaps would 
have preferred it in some other form. Don't 
bother about smaller details. Act; join; 
participate in discussions, in meetings, in 
demonstrations; give your backing, givf 
your personality, and this will gradually 
develop into a strong group, an organized 
power capable not only to disorganize the 
government of the capitalist class, but to 
build up the organized "New World" of the 
workers. It is worth while to join and to 
try. 

Send $1.00 to P. O. Bbx 23, Roxbury, 
Boston, Mass., for a yearly subscription to 
the new paper, The Internationalist Weekly, 
and join the League. 
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MASS ACTION 

Wkere We Stand 



We hope you have been reading the series 
of articles running in The Review by Dr. 
S. J. Rutgers. Comrade Rutgers has tried 
to show us what knowledge the Left Wing 
members of European Socialist parties have 
gained through the breakdown of the Inter- 
national and the great war. 

An article translated by Dr. Rutgers from 
one of the leading German socialist papers, 
and printed elsewhere in this number, will 
add to the information already printed. 

To sum up briefly the most important 
decision these European socialists have 
reached is that mass action is today the 
only remaining form of democracy left open 
to the workers. And they advocate mass 
action as a means to prevent war and as a 
weapon of protest and force to execute the 
will of the working class toward emanci- 
pation. 

These Left Wing socialists advocate in- 
dustrial strikes, to be broadened into class 
strikes whenever possible, as the best means 
to enforce better conditions, shorter hours, 
higher wages, legislation in favor of the 
workers, and for furthering the revolution- 
ary movement of the workers in any field. 
They urge that all industrial strikes be 
broadened into political strikes wherever 
possible. And by "political" strikes they 
do not mean parliamentary strikes, but 
class struggles. 

In spite of the fact that real socialists 
everywhere agree that all nationalist wars 
are waged in the interests of the capitalist 
classes, both offensive wars and so-called 
defensive wars, we have, here in America, 
as well as in the warring nations of Europe, 
so-called socialists who vote for war appro- 



priations, for armies, who write editorials 
saying that the Socialist Party ought to 
assent to the invasion of Mexico; we are 
burdened with a so-called socialist mayor 
in Milwaukee who marched at the head of 
a preparedness parade; we have so-called 
socialists endorsing plans for universal mili- 
tary service. 

On the other hand, in the Socialist Party 
Platform of 1916, we have the members 
of the American Socialist Party taking a 
stand for mass action and .the general strike 
as a means to prevent war : 

''The proletariat of the world has but 
one enemy, the capitalist class, whether at 
home or abroad. We must refuse to put 
into the hands of this enemy an armed 
force even under the guise of a 'democratic 
army/ as the workers of Australia and 
Switzerland have done. 

"Therefore the Socialist Party stands op- 
posed to military preparedness, to any 
appropriations of men or money for war 
or militarism. . . . The Socialist Party 
stands committed to the class war, and 
urges upon the workers in the mines and 
forests, on the railways and ships, in fac- 
tories and fields, the use of their economic 
and industrial power, by refusing to mine 
the coal, to transport soldiers, to furnish 
food or other supplies for military purposes, 
and thus keep out of the hands of the ruling 
class the control of armed forces and eco- 
nomic power, necessary for aggression 
abroad and industrial despotism at home." 

So we have the Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica advocating mass action and the general 
strike to prevent war, as the Left Wing 
European socialists are doing. It remains 
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for us now to utilize this weapon at every 
opportunity as a means of class protest, 
class revolt against the degrading conditions 
imposed by wage slavery, and as a weapon 
to further the revolutionary movement. 

It was the Belgian socialists a few years 
ago wHo inaugurated the general strike for 
the ballot; but Left Wing socialists urge 
that we also educate the working class to 
employ mass action as a means for serving 
their interests today and working out their 
emancipation from the profit system as soon 
as they shall have become sufficiently edu- 
cated and organized. 

It is obvious to any revolutionist that 
socialist parties which restrict themselves 
to legislative contests alone are in no posi- 
tion to rally to the support of the working 
class in any sudden emergency. Left Wing 
European and American socialists expect 
that we American revolutionists will follow 
the lead of our comrades across the water, 
who have seen the suicidal folly of the old 
party tactics' in the presence of a declaration 
of war of one nation upon another nation. 

Furthermore, mass action is bound to 
become, is already in this country becom- 
ing the best school for revolutionary ac- 
tivity. As Marx* taught, ideas do not fall 
from heaven, but spring from the actual, 
material needs of human beings. The same 
rule applies to tactics in a revolutionary 
movement; they follow in response to an 
obvious need. Furthermore, we have seen 
among the old so-called Marxian socialists 
of Europe how futile are mere ideas in the 
minds of leaders and of privates when they 
have not grown step by step with revolu- 
tionary activity. 

The day of the leader in the revolution- 
ary movement is past, for capitalist gov- 
ernments have everywhere discovered that 
where a constituency merely follows the 
dictates of socialists in office, or socialists 
editing periodicals, it is an easy matter to 
suppress the offensive press and imprison 
the leaders and check any incipient revolt. 
Mass action develops initiative in the rank 
and file and renders the working class inde- 
pendent of leaders. 

The working class, schooled in Mass Ac- 
tion, cannot be suppressed or imprisoned, 
sold out or led astray. Further, Mass 
Action will develop new tactics, new weap- 
ons, new means for waging the class war 
for the abolition of the profit system. 



THE POSITION OF THE REVIEW 

We wish to send this message to our 
Left Wing comrades in war-torn France, 
and Belgium, in Germany, Russia and 
England, and to those loyal comrads in 
Holland fighting so valiantly for interna- 
tional working class solidarity : 

We, too, in this class-war-torn Land of 
"Liberty," will do our small part in the 
great work you are doing to build up a 
true working class International that shall 
have for its aim the joining of the hands 
and hearts and heads and aims of the revo- 
lutionary workers of all lands for the over- 
throw of the Capitalist System of society. 

We hereby wish to repudiate all so- 
called socialists, those traitors to the work- 
ing class, whether they be at home or 
abroad, who march at the heads of military 
preparedness parades, who vote war appro- 
priations, who advocate aggression on 
weaker nations, and sing the siren song 
of Nationalism as opposed to Internation- 
alism. 

The interests of the Mexican workers, 
the American, German, French, English, 
Belgian, Austrian workers, of all those who 
are exploited by the capitalist owners of 
the means of production — the interests of 
these people are one. These workers have 
no national flag, no country. They must 
unite against the capitalists of all nations 
and take back the world for those who 
labor and those who produce. They must 
unite to make the whole world the country 
of the workers of the world. 

Left Wing socialists in Europe are urg- 
ing that every industrial struggle of the 
workers be broadened from craft to indus- 
trial groups, and further into class (or, as 
they say, political) struggles wherever pos- 
sible. 

This has always been the sort of propa- 
ganda work The Review has tried to carry 
on. Left Wing socialists everywhere find 
themselves gaining new revolutionary re- 
cruits because they throw themselves into 
every labor struggle, showing how much 
more effective these struggles may become 
if made a struggle of all the workers in 
an industry than when they represent only 
the interests of a small group m an indus- 
try, and how ultimately, when the workers 
more and more learn to fight and to organ- 
ize as a class, they may overthrow the pres- 
ent system of exploitation. 
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The Review stands for Political Action 
in its broadest sense, Mass Action, Indus- 
trial Unionism, Class Unionism and for 
International Socialism, of which these are 
the strongest weapons. We oppose Impe- 
rialism in all its forms. 

We are for such reforms as shorter hours 
and higher wages only for the reason that 
the struggles of the workers for these things 
are one of the best means of education in 
the class struggle. No reforms can mate- 
rially benefit the working class as long as 
the present system of product-taking con- 
tinues. 

WHAT WE NEED 

We received a telegram today stating that 
six members of the I. W. W. were killed 
and forty injured when a machine gun was 
turned upon them as they advanced to dis- 
embark from a boat docking at Everett, 
Washington, to organize the timber workers 
at that point. The business interests of 
Everett decided they would throw law to the 
winds and merely kill on sight men whom 
they knew to be intent on uniting their 
exploited wage slaves to put up a fight for 
better conditions — and Industrial Democ- 
racy later on. 

Such things are happening every week 
in this great privately owned capitalistic 
America today. We have had more strikes 
in America during the past year than in 
any previous five years. 

Every true Left Wing socialist oifght to 
be on the job during those strikes to teach 
the workers how to win, to propagate indus- 
trial, or class, unionism, and teach the work- 
ers what Socialism, or Industrial Democ- 
racy, is. 

The simple vote-once-in-four-years "so- 
cialist," who does not know that labor 
power is a commodity and who believes the 
working class pays the taxes, does not 
know how to fight. Like Public Ownership 
politicians they don't understand Marx; 
they imagine they ought to lower taxes or 
work for penny telephones. They do not 
know that low prices mean low wages. And 
they fear to see any man get higher wages 
for fear his product will cost them more. 



If you don't know anything about Social- 
ism, of course you will always be shooting 
in the dark, or advocating Public Owner- 
ship or some other thing that is beneficial 
to your enemies, the capitalist class. 

And so, the first thing you want to do is 
to find out what Socialism is, if you do 
not know already. And if you do know, 
we want you to hunt up the old-timers 
who may have left the party in disgust 
because they thought it was being steered 
into the bogs of penny reforms, or who 
were expelled because they advocated the 
general strike or industrial unionism, and 
tell them to subscribe to The Review. 

We are overwhelmed with work to be 
done. We are getting our friends and 
readers to help by jumping in to aid the 
workers win strikes, by teaching what So- 
cialism is and re-educating some of our 
friends who have been taught by our mis- 
information departments that the main 
plank of Socialism is public ownership of 
railroads, and similar rot. 

If you are sitting around with your hands 
folded wondering how you can work for 
the revolutionary movement, just write us 
and we will put you to work right where 
you are. 

Tell the good old guard that there is a 
lot of work to be done. There are thou- 
sands of new people who have just voted 
the socialist ticket — and probably not one 
in a hundred knows what real Socialism is. 
Show them. 

There is money to be raised to save our 
old comrade, Tom Mooney, and his friends 
— all splendid Reds who have worked for 
class-conscious unionism for years, and who 
are on trial for their lives on a framed-up 
charge of bomb planting in San Francisco. 
Help is needed for the boys who were 
arrested for planning to organize the work- 
ers in Everett, against the wishes of the 
Everett capitalist class. 

And next month we hope to start a sim- 
ple, scientific course in Socialism in which 
you will want to interest all your friends. 

Left Wing Comrades — all together now! 

M. E. M. 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW READY 

Essays on the Materialistic 
Conception of History 

By ANTONIO LABRIOLA, Translated by CHARLES H. KERR 



HISTORY may be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways. We may say, for example, 
that it was God who freed the black slaves 
of the South. That is the Theological 
conception. 

Or we may say that Abraham Lincoln 
freed them; that but for him they would 
still be chattels. That is the Great Man 
theory. 

Or we may say that the American Na- 
tion was founded on the Idea of Liberty, 
and that in the fullness of time this Idea 
freed the slaves. That is the Metaphys- 
ical theory. 

But Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
discovered over sixty years ago a theory 
which explains the facts of history far bet- 
ter than any of these — a theory so logical 
and convincing that it has forced accept- 
ance m from many enemies of Socialism, 
while* it is one of the foundation principles 
of Socialism. Marx and Engels stated 
this theory briefly and constantly applied 
it in their writings from 1848 to the end 
of their lives. 

It remained for another writer, how- 
ever, to explain the theory in full detail 
and show the student how to apply it. 
This has been done by Antonio Labriola 
in his Essays on the Materialistic Con- 
ception of History. 

The book is in two parts. Part I, "In 
Memory of the Communist Manifesto," 
is an explanation of the causes which made 
possible the writing of that greatest of 
historic documents, together with the 
reasons for the slow growth of Socialism 



for the first twenty years after 1848 and 
its rapid and ever more rapid growth 
within the last forty years. 

Part II, " Historical Materialism," is 
the most thorough and accurate interpre- 
tation of the theory itself to be found in 
any language. It requires close study, but 
it also repays close study. Master it, and 
your understanding of history and of the 
events of the day will be wonderfully 
clarified. It is one of the few books in- 
dispensable to every student of Socialism. 



ANTONIO LABRIOLA 



Our latest edition Is very attractively printed and 
bound. Prloe, SI.OO, postage Included. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, oJSSSLt. CHICAGO 
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The German Socialist Conference. The 
German Socialists met in conference for 
three days, beginning on September 21. 
What they did is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the Socialist movement. But at 
the present writing (Nov. 11) we know 
little about it. The official report, the one 
sent out by the Majority and sanctioned 
by the government, has reached us. For 
the other side of the story we shall have 
to wait. 

There is some significance in the fact 
that the gathering was held in one of the 
rooms of the Reichstag. Evidently the 
government had no fear of the result. It 
would surely be impolite to attack Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in his own house. There 
were 400 persons in attendance. Ebert 
was presiding officer. Ledebour opened 
proceedings for the Minority by attack- 
ing the purpose and composition of the 
Conference. Scheidemann answered him. 
Haase replied to Scheidemann. David 
moved the resolution upon which turned 
the chief debate. The following para- 
phrase of it is taken from London Justice: 
the resolution declared it to be a "duty 
to defend the country until the enemy 
was prepared to conclude a peace guar- 
anteeing the political independence, ter- 
ritorial integrity, and economic develop- 
ment of Germany." It expressed regret 
for "the attitude of the statesmen of the 
Quadruple entente and Socialists of the 
entente powers, which was hostile to 
peace." It declared "that a strong inter- 
national union was the aim of Socialist 
policy, and that permanently to guard the 
world's peace was the ideal." It asked, in 
conclusion, "that the German govern- 



ment be constantly occupied in attempt- 
ing to bring the war to an end, and to 
give the people the peace they desired." 

This resolution must have drawn the 
group lines very sharply. In effect, it 
was a declaration that the Majority has 
been right from the beginning. The con- 
cluding talk of peace was evidently only 
pious verbiage — if there was nothing 
worse involved in it. The worst thing 
that seems to be hidden in it is an effort 
to place part of the blame for continued 
hostilities on French and English So- 
cialists. After helping to start a war it 
is very easy for German "Socialists" to 
ask for peace when they know quite well 
that their government will not pay the 
least attention. In fact the state of the 
case may' be even worse. The German 
government is evidently eager to start 
peace negotiations while it holds the 
military advantage. It is quite likely 
that a part of the Socialist resolution was 
formulated in response to a ministerial 
suggestion. Possibly the acceptance of 
this feature is in the nature of payment 
of rent for the use of a room in the 
Reichstag building. 

We may well believe that the discus- 
sion was heated. No doubt there was a 
very satisfactory airing of grievances and 
a mighty attempt to conceal things which 
will not bear the light. The resolution 
was accepted by 251 votes to 5, the Mi- 
nority abstaining. 

One vote may be fairly supposed to 
represent the relative strength of the op- 
posing groups. A resolution stating that 
the conference was contrary to the party 
statutes was defeated by 279 votes to 168. 
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Library of Science 
for the Workers 



To understand modern Sock limn, you mutt under- 
stand Evolution. Socialists predict the speedy end 
of the capitalist system as a result of irresistible 



NATURAL LAWS, the workings of which hare 
been studied for two generations since their dis- 
covery . Most of the books in which these laws are 
explained are too difficult to read and too expensive 
I o buy, except for the leisure class. That is why 
we have used the slender capital subscribed In 
- - — *l the most 

:e at low 

. ll give you 

a dear understanding of the great process In which 
Socialism is the next step. 



small sums by wage-workers to publish th 
essen t ial of the facts in simple language 
prices. The ten books here described willg 



1. The Bvolntion of Man, By Wil- 
helm Boelsche. Contains absolute proof 
of the truth of Darwin's theory of the 
descent of man. Illustrated. 

2. The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm 
Boelsche. Describes the resistless tri- 
umph of the Life Force over all obsta- 
cles. Illustrated. 

3. iafe and Death. By Dr. E. Teich- 
raann. A study in biology, explaining- 
how and why life began and how the 
life of each individual ends. 

4. The Bnd of the World. By Dr. M. 
Wilhelm Meyer. A study of the natural 
forces that will some time destroy all 
life on the earth. Illustrated. 

6. The Making" of the World. By Dr. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer. Describes the proc- 
ess by which dead worlds are re-born 
into new worlds and how life begins 
again. Illustrated. 

6. Germs of Mind In Plants. By R. 
H. France. A remarkable work proving- 
that "mind" is not limited to man or 
even to animals, but is found in plants 
also. Illustrated. 

7. Xnman, All Too Human. By Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. A study of human mo* 
Uvea, showing- the absence of "free will" 
and the folly of orthodox theology. 

8. Solenoe and Revolution. By Ernest 
Untermann. A history of the growth 
of the Evolution theory, showing how 
at every step it was fought by the rul- 
ing classes and welcomed by the work- 
ers. 

9. Socdal and Philosophical Studies* 
By Paul Lafargue. The causes of belief 
In God and the origin of abstract ideas 
explained in a brilliant and convincing 
way. 

10. Svolntlon, Social and Organic By 
Arthur M. Lewis. A volume of popular 
lectures in which the relation of the 
Evolution theory to Socialism is fully 
explained. 

These ten volumes are handsomely bound in 
doth, uniform with our Library of Socialist Classics 
of which nearly fifty volumes are now ready. Price 
Mc each, postpaid, no cheaper by the set. Our 
stockholders buy them for 8dc each postpaid. Ask 
for free booklet telling why you should be and how 
you can be a stockholder. Address 



CHARLES H. KERR & 
COMPANY 

341-349 East Ohio SU, CHICAGO 
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This showing gives the Minority 37 per 
cent of the voting strength. When we 
reflect that some members of the Mi- 
nority refused to take part in the elec- 
tion of conference members this percent- 
age seems very satisfactory indeed. We 
have thought all along that about a third 
of the members of the Social Democracy 
had proved their fidelity to the cause. It 
begins to look as tho this estimate is too 
low. 

Friedrich Adler's Deed. On October 22 
Friedrich Adler murdered Count Stu- 
ergkh, Prime Minister of Austria-Hungary. 
Since then his deed has been subject for 
heated discussion all round the world. 
Some have* charitably taken for granted 
that he had been turned crazy by the 
events of the past two years. Others 
hastened into print to prove a perfect 
alibi for the Socialist movement. Some 
are always ready to faint at the thought 
that good people may get the notion that 
Socialists are murderers. 

For real Socialists the first necessity 
is understanding. The first question is 
not, Was this thing good or bad? but, 
Why did it happen? 

The Austrian ministry was the imme- 
diately responsible agent in the series of 
events which led up to the beginning of 
the war. This body it was that sent to 
Servia an ultimatum which it could not 
possibly have expected to see accepted. 
Count Stuergkh was its official head. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities the 
Austrian parliament has not been called 
together. Policies have been adopted, 
the people's money has been expended 
without even the formal sanction of the 
people's representatives. Austria has 
been more reactionary than any other 
nation involved in the war. Pacifists 
have been hanged and shot. Unbeliev- 
able atrocities have been committed by 
the government. When peace comes the 
world will hear a tale of horrors that will 
rouse to renewed activity imaginations 
long since deadened by excess of suffer- 
ing and death. 

Recently there has been deep popular 
discontent. Count Stuergkh stood reso- 
lutely against a change of policy. His 
last deed was to forbid the holding of two 
meetings which had been called to urge 
the calling of parliament. 

Friedrich Adler is a man in middle life, 
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"Investing for Profit " 

If you will send me your name and 

address, I will mail you this wonderful 

magazine absolutely free for six months 

— Special Trial Introductory Offer. Bach 

copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good thing, but don't wait till 
every one sees it — you will then be too late. One 
good investment is worth a lifetime of labor. 

How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have made large 
fortunes — men who, guided by judgment and courage, have placed 
their funds direct into creative enterprises at their inception and 
thus reaped full benefit of the earning power of money. Today opportunity on 
bended knee is entreating the small investor to accept her favors — and those who 
heed the insistent call are achieving fortunes. 

My magazine explain* the rules by which small investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2^00— the actual possibility of intelligent investment 

Learn the REAL EARNING POWER If Yon Can Save $5 a Month or More 
of Yonr Money 

The real earnmgpower of your money is not 
the paltry 8% to 5% paid by corporations who 
have their future behind instead of in front 
of them. "Investing for Profit 9 * reveals the enor- 
mous profits financiers make, and shows how 
one can make the same profit— it demonstrates 
the real earning power of your money— the 
knowledge that financiers hide from the masses 
— it explains HO W sm all investors are making 
big fortunes and WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information 
is yours— it is free six months for the asking. 

How to Determine the Value of 
Different In vestments 

Thera are thousands of salaried people today 
who have a small sum laid aside or who can invest 
a small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of 
the different classes of investments that are offered 
to them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. 
"Investing for Profit" is the result of a pressing ■ Name . 
need, and will be worth hundreds — even g 
thousands of dollars to you. 



Investing for'Profit" is for the men who intends to in- 
vest any money, however small, or who can save $5 or 
more per month— but who has not yet learned the art of 
investing for profit. Read what Russell Sage, one of 
the most successful financiers of his day, said in regard 
to investments: 

There is a common fallacy that, while for legal advice 
we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to physi- 
cians, and for the construction of a great work to engi- 
neers—financing is everybody's business. As a matter of 
factJIt is the most profound and complicated of them all." 

Don't invest a dollar in anything anywhere until you 
have at least read 1 copy of my really wonderful magazine. 

i Today for Ftaree Flmancial Advice 



There areabsolutely no strings to my SixMonths*Free 
Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly what I say. If 
you will send me your name and address on the attached 
coupon I will send you absolutely without charge, for six 
months, my magazine— Investing for Profit.** Then you 
are to decide whether or not you care to continue to sub- 
scribe and want free advice on financial matters. Surely 
this is a fair, square, liberal offer — so sign and mail the 
coupon now — before you turn this page. 

H. J^BARBMs^mUsher, JHUCAG0 

Ml. L. BAJtBEI. 20 (em) Jaoksoa Blvd.. Cklca a e> 

| Please tend me absolutely Free of Obarge. "Investing for 
Profit" for six months, and eater my name on your list for 
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Socialism^ War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

The Analyeie it Strictly Scientific, the 

Style and Presentation Simple 

and Direct* 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1.00. Address 

Chase He Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Stroot, Chicago 



perhaps forty-five years old. His father 
is Victor Adler, long recognized as the 
leader of the Austrian Socialists. He was 
trained to be a chemist and worked for 
some years at his profession. But he is 
a born philosopher, and soon turned his 
energies into the struggle of the work- 
ing-class. He became editor of Der 
Kampf, a monthly magazine, and was for 
a time secretary of the Austrian Socialist 
party. He is naturally uncompromising, 
and so became a leader of the out-and-out 
Socialists, the pacifists, the international- 
ists. On this account he has often been 
.compared with Carl Liebknecht. The 
difference between them is that Lieb- 
knecht is a practical political leader and 
Adler is predominantly a thinker. 

When the war broke out the world was 
treated to the dramatic sight of a father 
leading the patriotic "war Socialists" 
and his son leading the uncompromising 
anti-war internationalists, the real So- 
cialists. In the last party congress, it 
will be remembered, the son was able to 
muster only 15 votes in favor of his pro- 
gram. 

As leader of the Minority Socialists 
Friedrich Adler has seen one effort of 
the discontented people after another 
come to naught. The government was 
deaf and dumb and blind. All the peace- 
ful, respectable, civilized methods of mak- 
ing an impression had failed. In despera- 
tion he grasped at the last method, the 
primitive one. 

The dispatches sent out by the gov- 
ernment have busily denied that the act 
had political significance. But the mean- 
ing of it is clear to everyone. 

Another thing is noticeable. On the 
23rd of October the calling of parliament 
began to be discussed as a possibility. 
And the new Prime Minister is more 
liberal than the old one. The shot fired 
by the Socialist philosopher did pene- 
trate to the consciousness of the deaf and 
dumb and blind conservatives who rule 
Austria. 

No, the author of these paragraphs 
does not believe in death and destruction 
as a political policy. Far from it. But 
he can easily understand why Friedrich 
Adler committed murder. And he does 
not feel at all certain that under the ex- 
traordinary circumstances his deed was 
fruitless. 
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. Conscription Defeated in Australia. 
On October 28 the citizens of Australia 
rejected a military conscription law. It 
was a drastic measure of the regular sort. 
It provided that practically all able- 
bodied men should be forced to serve. 
Refusal to comply was to be treated as 
treason. 

The government expected the law to 
pass. Mr. William Morris Hughes has 
recently enjoyed a visit to England. He 
is the Labor Premier of Australia. Hail- 
ing from an antipodal province he sud- 
denly awoke to find himself a lion among 
London imperialists. The English pro- 
claimed him the strong man of the Em- 
pire. His eloquence stirred patriotism 
to new heights and depths. He was the 
prime mover in the development of the 
economic war against the Central Pow- 
ers. In Paris, as in London, he was the 
man of the hour. What he promised to 
the Empire on behalf of Australia made 
British Islanders ashamed of themselves. 

Then he went back to Australia. There 
was a notable lack of enthusiasm in his 
welcome home. Adelaide and Melbourne 
were somehow different from London 
and Paris. But William Morris Hughes 
paid little heed. With all his energy and 
eloquence he plunged into the campaign 
for conscription. He and his ministry 
are supposed to represent the Labor 
Party. But when he appeared before the 
executive committees of the provincial 
labor groups he was unconvincing. Only 
one committee endorsed his bill. The 
Labor Party is not radical enough to do 
anybody any great harm, but there are 
limits to its docility. 

The labor leaders, the women, and the 
Socialists made a great fight against con- 
scription. A goodly number of men and 
women are in jail for the fight they made. 
Comrade Robert Ross, editor of the Mel- 
bourne Socialist, is probably among them. 
The number of his paper for September 
22, which is the last to arrive, is a rous- 
ing call to the fight against militarism. 



"All glory," he writes, "is not in the pres- 
ent or the future. To Australia has come 
the test as it has come elsewhere. Let 
us prove worthy, and victory is sure." 

We, far from the struggle, cannot be 
certain to whom belongs the credit for 
victory. No doubt a large share should 
go to the women voters of Australia. In- 
complete returns show the measure de- 
feated by a vote of 723,000 to 673,000. 
The decision is decisive and final. 

But what seems finest to an American 
is the spirit of the fight. Those men and 
women over there have courage. Many 
of them are in jail now. If that law had 
been carried, thousands of others would 
have gone rather than deny their prin- 
ciples and turn soldier. For the past two 
years our eyes have been turned toward 
Europe and our hearts have been sad- 
dened by much that we have seen. A 
look at what is passing in the far new 
land on the other side of the world gives 
us new hope and new courage. 

Startling Values In Typewriters S10 to S16 up. Rebuilt as good as 
new. All standard make*. 8hlpped on trial. Write for our "Easy 
Ownership" offer Ne. •••D. Will posit I rely sare you money. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO„ 186 N. La Salle St.. Chicago. 



<I BE PREPARED to fight capitalism's 
most powerful weapon to subjugate the 
masses— THE PRESS. 

fl "Fakes in Journalism," by Max Sherover, 
(3rd edit.) tells you how labor news, our 
news, is being adulterated and suppressed; 
how the workers' minds are poisoned so that 
they misunderstand the revolutionary working class 
movement. Read this book and be armed with facts. 
Sell this book and help spread light where the prosti- 
tuted press spreads darkness). Single copies 25c 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 



By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, LL. D., Cloth, 586 pages, $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap* 
ters are: 

The Sex-Passion 

Man, the Ungrown 

Woman: the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early Star and Sex 
Worships 

The Primitive Group-Mar- 
riage 
alousy 
is Family 

Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth. $1 .00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer, M. D., 
paper, 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Jealo 
The) 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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No Money Down 
FREE Trial First 
A Year to Pay 

Visible Writer 

Visible Reader 

Automatic Spacer 

In-Built Tabulator 

Universal Keyboard 

U-Shaped Type Bar 

Handy Back- Spacer 

Writes 84 Letters and Characters 

Lifetime Guarantee 

Rates h 

On 1000 Oliver Typewi 
Unbeatable Bargains - 

These world-famous visible writing O 
sands have been sold at $100, but on this speci 
commission and the agent's commission. W 
can't tell how long we can supply these typewi 
your name and address so we can tell you in c 
all you have to do is notify us to send one of t 
send a penny until you have tried it. When 
month till paid for. Oar terms amount to or 

OLI VER 5£ 

Why pay others 75 to 78# per cent more th 
buy a typewriter guaranteed for only one year 

It brings you typewriter triumphs unezcel 
form from the size of a postage sfamp to a wic 

The down-stroke U-shaped type bar gives <3 
carbon copies than any other machine on the i 
one-third lighter than any other made. Saves 

Errors in writing quickly and easily con 
Tabulator lets you write columns of figures lit 

Universal Keyboard writes 84 characters an 
kmyt. Easiest, simplest, handiest keyboard ki 

Accessories Free 



This Price While They Last .^FL J[*» bw, s*» 

Complete Accessory Outfit— .„ ,„ 4U * A ^T DwtrfbutmaJJyndicate ■ 

Metal Office Case. Brushes. Oil. AU We J? »? ve y° u m S™ mone y than you ever *^ •-•PSB t V l6 S g ; ^— ■ 

Screwdriver. Typewriter Ribbon. thought itwas possible to save on the price ^J 1510 Wabash Are.^^ V 

Carbon Paper, set of instructions. of a typewriter. But our secret reduction ^^ Chicago ^^L^ fjj 

etc., included free. We even send applies to but 1000 machines. When *^ i ftm interested in owning^TV^^^ 

practice paper so it will cost these are gone your chance is gone. ^J n typewriter and would like Y&& ■ 

von absohiTelv nothing fo trv this All inquiries will be numbered and ^^ to hove your latest out prlce_ w* H 

Oliver arrives. No experience at once— sendno money-but ^^ ^^ ■ 

necessary. *©* our offer by return mail. <^T ™ 

Jp AddfM ■ 

Typewriters Distributing Syndicate ^_ m 

DepL 1609, 1510 Wabash Avenue Chicago JggL ■■■ fKM MKM ■■ ■■ ■■ 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



How I Won the Ford. — The best way to get 
subscribers is to "get them." I believe it was 
about the 15th of September that I mailed in 
my first remittance to the Review for sub- 
scribers with the thought of winning the Ford. 
The victory is a collective one and the car 
the collective property of myself and Comrade 
Dorothy Merts, she having secured something 
over two hundred subscribers on the car. 
Comrade W. J. Loe was the next highest 
among many who assisted us. The most ef- 
fective way to get the subscribers is to talk 
Review. 

On the morning of the 7th of November I 
mailed the required remittance on subscribers 
to the Review and a check was immediately 
forwarded to the Ford Motor Company of this 
city with instructions to deliver the car to me. 
You can see that I passed under the wire as a 
winner in less than sixty days from the first 
subscribers mailed in to the office. 

The highest number of subscribers taken at 
any one meeting during the time I worked was 
sixty-eight. The job was so much to my no- 
tion of the most effective way to spread the 
gospel of red revolt that I am in to win an- 
other car. 

You may say to the readers of the Review 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas and 
New Mexico that I am ready to fill dates on a 
subscription basis for the Review. If they want 
the work, write me at address below and I will 
state terms and conditions. 

If any comrade wants to win a car he should 
impress on those solicited the advantages to 



the movement in getting work done in the 
most effective manner, and at the same time 
the cheapest way. There is a saving in rail- 
road expenses in the use of a car and one is 
able to reach remote places with the message, 
and at the same time the Review visits each 
subscriber for twelve months. 

I appreciate the offer made by the Inter- 
national and thank all who assisted me in the 
work of winning. — Stanley J. Clark, Hadley 
Inn, Oklahoma City, Okla. 



Miners Defense Button. — Show your sup- 
port of and solidarity with the Mesaba Range 
miners by ordering one or more of these red 
buttons. Price, 15c apiece; 2 for 25c; 5 for 55c. 
In quantities, 10c postpaid. Address Forrest 
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Edwards, A. W. O. Box 1776, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The proceeds from the sale of these 
buttons go into the defense fund for the ben- 
efit of those who are charged with first degree 
murder oft account of their activities in the 
recent strike. 

That Adamson Eight-Hour Law.— Enforce- 
ment of it is to come early in 1917. On its 
working or failing to work hangs the issue of 
war or peace in the railroad world. 

On the Great War.— Frank H. Simonds, 
whose dope on strategy of the Great War is 
as good as anybody's, says it looks like 1917 
will be a draw with nobody winner among the 
nations, closing an exhaustive review with this 
comment: "Perhaps the thing that the cam- 
paign of 1916 most clearly points to is the 
moral certainty that there will be a campaign 
of 1918." 

The International Socialist Review, there- 
fore asks the good comrades who write us 
from prison camps that they get occasional 
copies of this magazine — to be patient. If 
they don't find what they want in this num- 
ber of the Review, let them wait; what they 
are looking for may come along in 1917 or 
1918. 

Election Returns.— In the November num- 
ber of the Review we placed the probable So- 
cialist vote at 1,200,000, although we had a 
feeling that the party would be lucky if the 
vote equaled the vote four years ago. Owing 
to the lack of party organization it is impos- 
sible to secure anywhere near accurate reports 
even at this late date. The partial reports so 
far that have come in to us as well as the 
national office show a loss. 

All the newspaper holler about polling 
2,000,000 votes and electing ten congressmen 
was pure and simple bunk. In 1912 the Re- 
view was the first Socialist publication to give 
the complete election returns, which it did in 
the January number of 1913, and we will try 
and do the same in the coming January num- 
ber. 

Berger and Gaylord lost out in Wisconsin 
and Hilquitt was defeated in New York. Meyer 
London was re-elected in New York along 
with two Socialist assemblymen. No Socialist 
congressmen were elected from Oklahoma. 

The two Socialist members of the legislature 
from Cook county, Illinois, were defeated. 
Cunnea, the Socialist candidate for state's at- 
torney, ran third, although endorsed by the 
Chicago Tribune, the biggest paper in the city. 

Thos. Van Lear was elected mayor of Min- " 
neapolis and two Socialist aldermen went in. 

We understand the two Socialist members 
of the legislature in California were re-elected. 

The following news from Terre Haute comes 
in as we go to press: "The vote in Vigo 
county as shown by the official returns was: 
Moss, Democrat, 8,127; Sanders, Republican, 
7,781; Debs, 4,998. The prohibition candidate 
got 1,080, most of which were evidently in- 
tended for Debs, due to the use of the voting 
machine. Debs got a splendid vote in Ver- 
milion county, carrying the towns of Universal 
and Ginton, but did not carry the country. 



He also got a good vote in Clay county, in 
which is located Brazil, but made a very poor 
showing in Putnam county, getting only 316 
in the whole county. He did not do very well 
in Hendricks county, although I do not have 
the figures. I have been unable to get the 
total vote of the entire district." 

From Our Hustlers — Comrade Johnson of 
Yypsilanti, sent i nthree yearlies this month 
and Comrade Nutting, of Brockton, scaled 
up with seven more yearlies. The same mail 
brought three from Comrade Herlinger, of 
Williamstown. 

Every Little Bit Helps.— Comrade Whiting, 
of Texas, sent her up eight notches with eight 
new Texas subs., whiel Comrade Farnsworth 
of Marshalltown, added four yearlies, and Com- 
rade Lamkins, of Washington, rang the bell 
for seven. It is just a mail like this that 
keeps the little old wheels of the Review going 
round. Come again, friends! 

Those Buckle Premiums. — Comrade Thomas, 
of Canada, sent in three yearlies and will 
receive a "Buckle's History" for his reward. 
Better come in for one of these sets of Buckle 
before they are all gone. Others who sent 
in from three to fifteen subs, are: Comrade 
Peterson, of California; Ambler, of Ohio; Lam- 
kins, with 14 from Washington; Radoms, with 
three from Chicago. 

Record Ford Winner.— Stanley J. Clark, 
of Oklahoma, holds the speed record for win- 
ning the 1917 five-passenger Ford touring car 
for sending in 600 Review subscriptions. We 
think it was just seven weeks after he sent in 
his first subscriptions that we mailed him a 
check for the Ford automobile. Comrade Clark 
writes that he feels sure he can win AN- 
OTHER car. Why don't you help the Review 
along and win a Ford this winter? For 600 
yearly Review subs, we send a car free. All 
you have to do is to pay freight. . 

From Iowa* — "Please increase my Review or- 
der from ten to fifteen copies per month. At 
last they are waking up to the value of the 
Review here. I have had to give away most of 
my bundle for the past several months. Now 
they call for them regularly. The slaves are 
waking up I J. C." 

A Donation Idea. — Comrade G. C. Smith, of 
Olean, N. Y., writes that in looking over the 
October Review an idea struck him that our 
friends could raise considerable money to 
tide the Review over during these extraordi- 
nary times. He suggested that we ask every 
reader to donate one dollar so that the stand- 
ard of the Review and the standard of our books . 
need not be lowered in spite of the trebled 
and quadrupled cost of paper and engraving 
since the beginning of the war. As an evi- 
dence of faith in the suggestion, Comrade 
Smith enclosed a dollar as the first whack at 
the deficit. The idea is a fine one and we will 
be very glad to hear from any of you who 
want to shoulder a little more of the load — 
especially if you have been investing your sur- 
plus capital in "War Brides." 
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A PROTEST FROM ARIZONA. 

Whereas, Mrs. Malitza Masonvitch, Philip 
Masonvitch, Gavilo Orlanditch, Jovo Cherno- 
gortchevitch, strikers, and Carlo Tresca, Sam 
Scarlett and Joseph Schmidt, organizers, are 
held in Duluth, Minn., on the charge of mur- 
der. 

Whereas, Their only crime consisted of op- 
posing the U. S. Steel trust on the Mesaba 
Range in an effort to better the condition of 
the toilers, 

Resolved, That we protest against their un- 
just imprisonment and demand a fair and im- 
partial trial that they may regain their free- 
dom to which they are justly entitled. 

And, That copies of this protest be sent to 
the President of the United States, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor, the Governor of Min- 
nesota, the Sheriff of St. Louis county, the 
International Socialist Review, the Industrial 
Worker and Solidarity.— Local 65, I. W. W., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 



Personal — Will Mr. or Mrs. George Arm- 
strong communicate with Frank Russell, P. O. 
Box 372, Virginia Minn.? 



A Chicago Building Lot for $400— A few 

years ago we took this lot from a comrade in 
exchange for Review subscription cards. Since 
then, much building has been done on adjoin- 
ing property, and street car lines have been 
laid within a block of the lot. It is located 
on 104th street, half a block east of Went- 
worth avenue, and about three blocks east of 
State street. 

Cars now run on 103rd street, connecting 
with lines on Michigan avenue to the Pull- 
man car works, about ten minutes' ride, and 
on Halsted street to the loop, about one hour. 
The fare is five cents to any part of the city. 
The size of the lot is 25 by 125, and water 
mains, sewer connections and cement sidewalk 
have already been paid for. This section of 
Chicago is now "booming," many new indus- 
tries being started in the Calumet region, just 
south and east of the lot. We will make 
terms to suit purchaser's convenience. We 
are not in the real estate business and have 
only the one lot to sell. Do you want it? 



Emile Roycr— The death of Emile Royer, 
the Belgian Socialist deputy and workers' 
leader, has caused sorrow, not only amongst 
Belgians everywhere, but in the ranks of 
French and numerous other democrats. He 
had rendered years of ardent service to the 
proletariat and the cause of Labor solidarity. 
He had been a valiant champion of the stone 
workers at critical stages. His was a thought- 
ful and noble nature, and his gifts as a speaker 
and leader were very notable. 



Norwegian Bosses' New Move — Employers 
have declared a lockout of workers in Chris- 
tiania. Some 77,000 toilers are affected. The 
Government has been discussing the crux. 



The Ancient Lowly 

A History of the Ancient 
Working People from the 
Earlest Known Period to 
.the Adoption of Christian- 
ity by Constantine 

<By C OSBORNE WARD 

Nearly all the ancient histories in the libraries 
are the histories of kings and their wars. The 
ancient historians despised the people who did 
useful work; their praise and their attention were 
reserved for the soldiers. The real story of the 
working people of Egypt and India, of Greece and 
of the Roman Empire was lost or buried out of 
sight 

It was the life work of C. Osborne Ward to dig 
up and reconstruct the true story of the working 
people of the ancient world. Not content with 
studying thousands of ancient volumes and manu- 
scripts, he journeyed hundreds of miles on foot 
around the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, de- 
ciphering and translating inscriptions telling 
parts of the forgotten story of the ancient work- 
ers. The results of his research are summed up 
in two large volumes over 1400 pages. 

Partial Contents of Volume I 

The "Taint of Labor," ancient slaves and wage- 
workers alike despised. 

Ancient religion and politics identical; the gods 
were the ancestors of the rulers. 

Right of the Patriarch to enslave, sell, torture 
and kill his children. 

Spartans used slaves as soldiers and murdered 
them at the end of the war. 

A strike of 20,000 miners that destroyed the em- 
pire of Athens. 

Crucifixion the penalty for strikers at Rome. 

Revolt of 200,000 slaves in Sicily. 

Revolt of Roman slaves led by Spartacus and 
successful for years. 

Rome's organized working men and working* 
women. 

History of Labor Unions at Rome preserved In 
ancient inscriptions. 

Oeigin and History or thb Red Flag. 

Partial Contents of Volume II 

How the Roman State deceived and destroyed the 
labor unions. 

Strikes of the Hebrew and other slaves in ancient 
Egypt. 

A vast system of secret trade unions throughout 
the ancient world. 

Brotherhoods of workers in India. 
* Jewish and non-Jewish labor unions Just before 
Christian era. 

Christianity first propagated almost entirely 
within the unions. 

Massacre of Christian wage-workers by the Em- 
peror Diocletian and capture of the church 
organization by the Roman state under Con- 
stantine. 

- Two large volumes, |4.00 postpaid, or either 
volume mailed separately for 1 2.00. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

Publi$her$ 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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SOCIALIST BOOKS NlWX S UMll I AL 

You can be a Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories which 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing house took 
hold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 
bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 

VOLUME I. entitled "Tee P roeoeo of C apital i st Pre eas t! on," to practically complete jm Itself . It ex- 
plains the thing which,, up to the time that Marx came on the scene, had confused all the economists, namely, 
Ian plus Valee. It explains exactly how the capitalist extracts his profits. This volume might be called the 
keystone of the Socialist arch. 869 pages, 92.00. 

TOLUMin. "Tae Procooa off ClroeSatfoa off C ap i t al ," explains the part that the merchant and the 
banker play in the present system, and the laws that govern social capital. Unravels knots in which previous 
writers had become entangled. 618 pages, $3.00. 

VOLUME III. In some respects the most Interesting of all. treats of "Ike P reeeu off Capitalist P r adac 

n ati on a* a Waefe." Predicts the rise ef Treats and makes clear the Ma l i ef passes and lodee- 



trlal c ri m . Shows how the small capitalist Is swallowed. Explains for all time the subjects of Land, stout 
anal rarmlas. 1.048 pages. 92.00. 

Price of the set $6.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3.60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341-349 East Ohio St.. Chicago 
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Your Greater Self 

or the Inner Consciousness 

A Coarse of Lessons on the Unexplored Regions of the Mind, 
The Subliminal Self, The Snperconscious Mind, The Subconscious 
Mind 9 AutooMticMenta^ri f lntuitiori f Iiistinct f Psychic Forethought, 
end Other Wonderful Phases of The Great Within. 
Br WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 

THla wonderful little book by this well-known authority on the subject has met with • won- 
derful degree of eucceae. Many thousand oopies hare been sold to interested students in all 
parts of the world* and as many more hare been ordered upon the reoonunendation of the origi- 
nal purchasers. Its subjeot is one that is of the greatest interest to all students and investi- 
gators along the lines of the Greet Subconscious, and the Greater Superooascious Mind — the 
Great Within in which are to be found new worlds of knowing and thinking. The most profound 
truths oonoerning these wonderful regions of the human mentality are aet forth in the clearest 
manner, and in the moat simple words. The subject is faacinating, and ita treatment is ail that 
might be expected from this writer whose work is noted for its clearness and practicability. It 
must be read to be appreciated. It contains nearly one hundred pagea of clear, readable type 
•ad contains the following complete leasonsi L Inner Consciousness; H. The Planes of 
r ff Consciousness; ID. The Basements of the Minds IV. The Mental Storehouse; 

w V. MaJdnaOrer Oneself: VL Automatic Thinking; VH. Inner-Conscious Help- 

ers; VOL Forethought; IX. The Leland Method; X. Intuition and Beyond. 
The regular price of this book has been Fifty Cents, but we hare had printed a SPECIAL EDITION 
(neper-bound) whic h we w ill sell in connection with s Sample Copy of the Magazine "Advanced 
Thought," for TEN CENTS, as long as they last. When this edition Is exhausted, the regulai Fifty 
Cent edition will be the only form in which It can be purchased. 

"ADVANCED THOUGHT" t^^^^^^^^r^S^^^.^ 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: Ten cents • copy; $1.10 • year; in United States. Alaska, Cubs, Porto Rioo. Mexico and Hawaiian 
sad Pbilfcpioe Islands. In Canada $1.36 a year. In Foreign Countries $1.50 s yesr. 
saaaaB| ^ free sample oopy «f the new mag- ^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■"■■■■■»l»'<fMfMI 

■ ^esManav eaaaaaenanng esinowiUbesenttoyouuponsppUcs- S ADVANCED THOUGHT PUBLISHING CO., 
■gal II g^ 1 g^ 1 bent or if you send us TEN CENTS ; 166 N. Michigan Ave., Dent. E Chicago, DL 

■ WW wt w4 we wUI msil you s sample oopy of S Here is Ten Cents for a copy of Advanced 
^L ■% I MM * "• «»Ms«ine, and also • specisl - Thought M'agazine and'Tlie Inner Consciousness." 
^ ** ^me^saglaafcasal paper-bound oopy of the book. "THE = 

INNER CONSCIOUSNESS." 2 Name 

Sena tosey before the speoisl edtuoo of the book is exhausted. S Addreal 
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ANCIENT SOCIETY 



OR 



Researches in the Lines of Human 

Progress: From Savagery Through 

Barbarism to Civilization 



LEWIS H. MORGAN 



One American and only one is recog- 
nized by the universities of Europe as 
one of the world's great scientists. 
That American is LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
the author of this book. He was the 
pioneer writer on the subject. His con- 
clusions have been fully sustained by 
later investigators. 

This work contains a full and clear expla- 
nation of many vitally important facts, with- 
out which no intelligent discussion of the 
"Woman Question" is possible. It shows 
that the successive marriage customs that have 
arisen have corresponded to certain definite 
industrial conditions. The autnor shows that 
it is industrial changes that alter the relations 
of the sexes, and that these changes are still 
going on. He shows the historical reason for 
the "double standard of morals" for men and 
women, over which reformers have wailed in 
vain. And he points the way to a cleaner, 
freer, happier life for women in the future, 
through the triumph of the working class. 
All this is shown indirectly through historical 
facts; the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Cloth, 586 large pages, gold stamping. 
Until lately this book could not be bought 
for less than $4.00. Use coupon below, 
and we will. mail the book to YOU for 50c, 
provided you send $1.00 at the mame 
time for a year's subscription to the 
International Socialist Review. 
Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 



Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago: 

I enclose $1.50 for which please mail a copy of "Ancient Society" and enter my name 
for the International Socialist Review for one year. 



Name Address 

Postoffice State. 



Note — If desired, the Review *ill be sent to another address or we will send a subscription card to be 
filled out later. 
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THE 



DREA 



OF 



DEBS 



BY 

JACK LONDON 

* 



By PROF. J. HOWARD MOORE 



A new and important work, advance extracts from which 
have appeared in the International Socialist Review during 1915. 
The entire work contains about double the matter thus published, 
with twenty new illustrations from original drawings. 

It is the story of Man's instincts, developing from the lower 
animals through savagery and barbarism to the present time. The 
author shows how many instincts that we still possess have sur- 
vived from the old pre-historic times when they were essential 
to the preservation of man, but that they have today become 
vestigial, that is, no longer useful and even positively injurious. 

Professor Moore, as Jack London says of him, "uses always 
the right word." No other scientific writer possesses half his 
charm of style or his simplicity of expression. This new book is 
full of science that reads like romance; the author handles his 
facts in a way that will command the respect of naturalists, and 
at the same time makes the information fascinating to the young. 

One of the most delightful biological studies in the volume 
is the chapter describing the vestigial organs and instincts surviv- 
ing in domestic animals such as the cow, dog and cat. 

Extra cloth, dark blue with gold stamping, uniform with our 
Library of Sociology, price $1.00. 

For $1.30 we will send a copy of this book and a yearly sub- 
scription to the International Socialist Review to any postoffice 
in the U. S. Extra postage to Canada 20c; to foreign countries 
36c. 
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HOW I CURED 
MY CATARRH 

TOLD IN A SIM PLE WAY 

Without Apparatus, Inhalers, Salves, 

Lotions, Harmful Drugs, Smoke 

er Electricity 

HEALS P AY AM P NIGHT 

It is a new way. It is something absolutely 
different. No lotions, sprays or sickly smell- 
ing salves or creams. No atomizer, or any 
apparatus of any kind. Nothing to smoke or 
inhale. No steaming or rubbing or injections. 
No electricity or vibration or massage. No 
powder; no plasters; no keeping in the house. 
Nothing of that kind at all. Something new 
and different, something delightful and health- 



ful, u do 

not 1 _ a lot 

of money. You can stop it over night — and I 
will gladly tell vou how— FREE. I am not a 
doctor and this is not a so-called doctor's pre- 
scription — but I am cured and my friends are 
cured, and you can be cured. Your suffering 
will stop at once like magic. 

I AM FREE — YOU CAN BE FREE 

My caUrrhwas filthy and loathsome. It made me 
HI. It dulled my mind. It undermined my health and 
was weakening my will. The hawking, coughing, spit- 
ting made me obnoxious to all, and my foul breath and 
disgusting habits made even my loved ones avoid me 
secretly. My delight in life was dulled and my faculties 
impaired. I knew that in time it would bring me to 
an untimely grave, because every moment of the day 
and night it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 
. But I found a cure, and I am ready to tell you about 
it FREE. Write me promptly. 

RISK JUST ONE CENT 

Just your name and address on a 

. — — „- **Dear Sam Kate: Please tell me 

how jon cured your catarrh and how I can cure mine." 
That's all you need to say; I will understand, and I will 
write to vou with complete information, FREE, at once. 
Do not delay. Send postal card or write me a letter 
today. Don t think of turning this page until you have 
asked for this wonderful treatment that can do for you 
what it has done for me. 



Send no money, 
postal card. Say: 



SAM KATZ, Room A. 
IM§ Indiana Avenue 



l. est 

Chicago, I1L 



Napoleon'i name fills mors pages in the world's history than that 
of any other mortal The illustration herewith shows his mar- 
riage to Louise of Austria after dlTorclng Josephine. This is only 
one of the thousands of tragic erents contained in the famous 
library of 

HISTORICAL 
ROMANCES 

AT A BARGAIN 

THE UMART OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES contain a history of 
1 the great erisis in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, 
Switseriand, Egypt, France, Holland and Prussia during two hun- 
dred years of startling events, told in intensely interesting and 
romantic form. All classes are represented In these rolames as 
they llTed and lored. thought and acted. Thus the human inter- 
est always prevails and has given this set of books enduring pop- 
ularity . This new edition Is bound in beautiful silk cloth binding . 
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By JACK LONDON 

( Written exclusively for the Review) 



I AWOKE fully an hour before my cus- 
tomary time. This in itself was remark- 
able, and I lay very wide awake, 
pondering over it. Something was the 
matter, something was wrong — I knew not 
what. I was oppressed by a premonition of 
something terrible that had happened or 
was about to happen. But what was it ? I 
strove to orientate myself. I remembered 
that at the time of the Great Earthquake of 
1906 many claimed they awakened some 
moments before the first shock and that 
during those moments they experienced 
strange feelings of dread. Was San Fran- 
cisco again to be visited by earthquake? 

I lay for a full minute, numbly expectant, 
but there occurred no reeling of walls nor 
shock and grind of falling masonry. All 
was quiet. That was it ! The silence ! No 
wonder I had been perturbed. The hum of 
the great live city was strangely absent. The 
surface cars passed along my street, at that 
time of day, on an average of one every 
three minutes ; but in the ten succeeding 
minutes not a car passed. Perhaps it was 
a street railway strike, was my thought ; or 
perhaps there had been an accident and the 
power was shut off. But no, the silence was 
too profound. I heard no jar and rattle of 
wagon-wheels, nor stamp of iron-shod hoofs 
straining up the steep cobble-stones. 

Pressing the push-button beside my bed, 
I strove to hear the sound of the bell, 
though I knew it was impossible for the 
sound to rise three stories to me even if the 
bell did ring. It rang all right, for a few 
minutes later Brown entered with the tray 
and morning paper. Though his features 
were impassive as ever, I noted a startled, 
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apprehensive light in his eyes. I noted, 
also, that there was no cream on the tray. 

"The creamery did not deliver this morn- 
ing," he explained ; "nor did the bakery." 

I glanced again at the tray. There were 
no fresh French rolls — only slices of stale 
graham bread from yesterday, the most de- 
testable of bread so far as I was concerned. 

"Nothing was delivered this morning, 
sir," Brown started to explain apologetic- 
ally ; but I interrupted him. 

"The paper?" 

"Yes, sir, it was delivered, but it was the 
only thing, and it is the last time, too. 
There won't be any paper to-morrow. The 
paper says so. Can I send out and get you 
some condensed milk?" 

I shook my head, accepted the coffee 
black, and spread open the paper. The 
headlines explained everything — explained 
too much, in fact, for the lengths of pessi- 
mism to which the journal went were 
ridiculous. A general strike, it said, had 
been called all over the United States ; and 
most foreboding anxieties were expressed 
concerning the provisioning of the great 
cities. 

I read on hastily, skimming much and 
remembering much of the labor troubles in 
the past. For a generation the general -strike 
had been the dream of organized labor, 
which dream had arisen originally in the 
mind of Debs, one of the great labor leaders 
of thirty years before. I recollected that in 
my young college-settlement days I had 
even written an article on the subject for 
one of the magazines and that I had entitled 
it, "The Dream of Debs." And I must con- 
fess that T had treated the idea very care- 
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fully and academically as a dream ahd noth- 
ing more. Time and the world had rolled 
on, Gompers was gone, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was gone, and gone was 
Debs with all his wild revolutionary ideas; 
but the dream had persisted, and here it 
was at last realized in fact. But I laughed, 
as I read, at the journal's gloomy outlook. 
I knew better. I had seen organized labor 
worsted in too many conflicts. It would be 
a matter only of days when the thing would 
be settled. This was a national strike, and 
it wouldn't take the government long to 
break it. 

I threw the paper down and proceeded to 
dress. It would certainly be interesting to 
be out in the streets of San Francisco when 
not a wheel was turning and the whole city 
was taking an enforced vacation. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," Brown said, as 
he handed me my cigar case, "but Mr. 
Harmmed has asked to see you before you 
go out." 

"Send him in right away," I answered. 

Harmmed was the butler. When he en- 
tered I could see he was laboring under con- 
trolled excitement. He came at once to the 
point. 

"What shall I do, sir? There will be 
needed provisions, and the delivery drivers 
are on strike. And the electricity is shut off 
— I guess they're on strike, too." 

"Are the shops open?" I asked. 

"Only the small ones, sir. The retail 
clerks are out and the big ones can't open ; 
but the owners and their families are run- 
ning the little ones themselves." 

"Then take the machine," I said, "and go 
the rounds and make your purchases. Buy 
plenty of everything you need or may need. 
Get a box of candles — no, get half a dozen 
boxes. And when you're done, tell Harri- 
son to bring the machine around to the club 
for me — not later than eleven." 

Harmmed shook his head gravely. "Mr. 
Harrison has struck along with the Chauf- 
feurs' Union, and I don't know how to run 
the machine myself." 

"Oh, ho, he has, has he?" I said. "Well, 
when next Mister Harrison happens around 
you tell him that he can look elsewhere for a 
position." 

"Yes, sir." 

"You don't happen to belong to a Butler's 
Tnion, do you, Harmmed?" 

"No, sir," was the answer. "And even 
if I did Fd not desert my employer in a 
crisis like this. No, sir, I would — " 



"All right, thank you," I said. "Now you 
get ready to accompany me. I'll run the 
machine myself, and we'll lay in a stock of 
provisions to stand a siege." 

It was a beautiful first of May, even as 
May days go. The sky was cloudless, there 
was no wind, and the air was warm — almost 
balmy. Many autos were out, but the owners 
were driving them themselves. The streets 
were crowded but quiet. The working class, 
dressed in its Sunday best, was out taking 
the air and observing the effects of the 
strike. It was all so unusual, and withal so 
peaceful, that I found myself enjoying it. 
My nerves were tingling with mild excite- 
ment. It was a sort of placid adventure. 
I passed Miss Chickering. She was at the 
helm of her litle runabout. She swung 
around and came after me, catching me at 
the corner. 

"Oh, Mr. Cerf!" she hailed. "Do you 
know where I can buy candles? I've been 
to a dozen shops, and they're all sold out 
It's dreadfully awful, isn't it?" 

But her sparkling eyes gave the lie to her 
words. Like the rest of us, she was enjoy- 
ing it hugely. Quite an adventure it was, 
getting those candles. It was not until we 
' went across the city and down into the 
working class quarter south of Market 
street that we found small corner groceries 
that had not yet sold out. Miss Chickering 
thought one box was sufficient, but I per- 
suaded her into taking four. My car was 
large, and I laid in a dozen boxes. There 
was no telling what delays might arise in 
the settlement of the strike. Also, I filled 
the car with sacks of flour, baking powder, 
tinned goods, and all the ordinary neces- 
saries of life suggested by Harmmed, who 
fussed around and clucked over the pur- 
chases like an anxious old hen. 
# The remarkable thing, that first day of 
the strike, was that no one really appre- 
hended anything serious. The announce- 
ment of organized labor in the morning 
papers that it was prepared to stay out a 
month or three months was laughed at. 
And yet that. very first day we might have 
guessed as much from the fact that the 
working class took practically no part in 
the great rush to buy provisions. Of 
course not. For weeks and months, craftily 
and secretly, the whole working class had 
been laying in private stocks of provisions. 
That was why we were permitted to go 
down and buy out the little groceries in the 
working class neighborhoods. • 
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It was not until I reived at the Club that 
afternoon that I began to feel the first 
alarm. Everything was in confusion. 
There were no olives for the cocktails, and 
the service was by hitches and jerks. Most 
of the men were angry, and all were wor- 
ried. A babel of voices greeted -me as I 
entered. General Folsom, nursing his 
capacious paunch in a window-seat in the 
smoking-room, was defending -himself 
against half a dozen excited gentlemen who 
were demanding that he do something. 

"What can I do more than I have done?" 
he was saying. "There are no orders from 
Washington. If you gentlemen will get a 
wire through I'll do anything I am com- 
manded to do. But I don't see what can be 
done. The first thing I did this morning, as 
soon as I learned of the strike, was to order 
in the troops from the Presidio — three 
thousand of them. They're guarding the 
banks, the mint, the post office, and all the 
public buildings. There is no disorder what- 
ever. The strikers are keeping the peace 
perfectly. You can't expect me to shoot. 
them down as they walk along the streets 
with wives and children all in their best bib 
and tucker." 

"I'd like to know what's happening on 
Wall street," I heard Jimmy Wombold say 
as I passed along. I could imagine his 
anxiety, for I knew that he was deep in the 
big Consolidated- Western deal. 

"Say, Cerf," Atkinson bustled up to me, 
"is your machine running?" 

"Yes, I answered, "but what's the matter 
with your own?" 

"Broken down, and the garages are all 
closed. And my wife's somewhere around 
Truckee, I think, stalled on the overland. 
Can't get a wire to her for love or money. 
She should have arrived this evening. She 
may be starving. Lend me your machine." 

"Can't get it across the bay," Halstead 
spoke up. "The ferries aren't running. 
But I tell you what you can do. There's 
RoDinson — oh, Rollinson, come here a mo- 
ment. Atkinson wants to get a machine 
across the bay. His wife is stuck on the 
overland at Truckee. Can't you bring the 
Lurlette across from Tiburon and carry the 
machine over for him ?" 

The "Lurlette" was a two-Kundred-ton, 
oceangoing, schooner-yacht. 

Rollinson shook his head. "You couldn't 
get a longshoreman to load the machine on 
board, even if I could get the 'Lurlette' 
over, which I can't, for the crew are mem- 



bers of the Coast Seamen's Union, artd 
they're on strike along with the rest." 

"But my wife may be starving," I could 
hear Atkinson wailing as I moved on. 

At the other end of the smoking room I 
ran into a group of men bunched excitedly 
and angrily around Bertie Messener. And 
Bertie was stirring them up and prodding 
them in his cool, cynical way. Bertie didn't 
care about the strike. He didn't care much 
about anything. He was blase — at least in 
all the clean things of life ; the nasty things 
had no attraction for him. He was worth 
twenty millions, all of it in safe investments, 
and he had never done a tap of productive 
work in his life — inherited it all from his 
father and two uncles. He had been every- 
where, seen everything, and done every- 
thing- but get married, and this last in the 
face of the grim and determined attack of a 
few hundred ambitious mammas. For years 
he had been the greatest catch, and as yet he 
had avoided being caught. He was dis- 
gracefully eligible. On top of his wealth, 
he was young, handsome, and, as I said be- 
fore, clean. He was a great athlete, a young 
blond god that did everything perfectly and 
admirably with the solitary exception of 
matrimony. And he didn't care about any- 
thing, had no ambitions, no passions, no de- 
sire to do the very things he did so much 
better than other men. 

"This is sedition !" one man in the group 
was crying. Another called it revolt and 
revolution, and another called it anarchy. 

"I can't see it," Bertie said. "I have been 
out in the streets all morning. Perfect 
order reigns. I never saw a more law-abid- 
ing populace. There's no use calling it 
names. It's not any of those things. It's 
just what it claims to be, a general strike, 
and it's your turn to play, gentlemen." 

"And we'll play all right t" cried Garfield, 
one of the traction millionaires. "We'll 
show this dirt where its place is — the 
beasts! Wait till the government takes a 
hand." 

"But where is the government?" Bertie 
interposed. "It might as well be at the bot- 
tom of the sea so far as you're concerned. 
You don't know what's happening at Wash- 
ington. You don't know whether you've 
got a government or not." 

"Don't you worry about that!" Garfield 
blurted out. 

"I assure you I'm not worrying," Bertie 
smiled languidly. "But it seems to me it's 
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what you fellows are doing. Look in the 
glass, Garfield." 

Garfield did not look, for had he looked 
he would have seen a very excited gentle- 
man with rumpled, iron-gray hair, a flushed 
face, mouth sullen and vindictive, and eyes 
wildly gleaming. 

"It's not right, I tell you," little Hanover 
said ; and from his tone I was sure that he 
had already said it a number of times. 

"Now, that's going too far, Hanover," 
Bertie replied. "You fellows make me 
tired. You're all open-shop men. You've 
eroded my ear-drums with your endless 
gabble for the open-shop and the right of a 
man to work. You've harangued along 
those lines for years. Labor is doing noth- 
ing wrong in going out on this general 
strike. It is violating no law of God nor 
man. Don't you talk, Hanover. You've 
been ringing the changes too long on the 

God-given right to work or 

not to work ; you can't escape the corollary. 
It'5 a dirty little sordid scrap, that's all the 
whole thing is. You've got labor down and 
gouged it, and now labor's got you down 
and is gouging you, that's all, and you're 
squealing." 

Every man in the group broke out in in- 
dignant denials that labor had ever been 
gouged. 

"No, sir!" Garfield was shouting, "we've 
done the best for labor. Instead of goug- 
ing it, we've given it a chance to live. 
We've made work for it. Where would 
labor be if it hadn't been for us?" 
" "A whole lot better off," Bertie sneered. 
"You've got labor down and gouged it every 
time you got a chance, and you went out of 
your way to make chances." 

"No! No!" were the cries. 

"There was the teamster's strike right 
here in San Francisco," Bertie went on im- 
pertttrbably. "The Employers' Association 
precipitated that strike. You know that. 
And you know I know it, too, for I've sat 
in these very rooms and heard the inside 
talk and news of the fight. First you pre- 
cipitated the strike, then you bought the 
Mayor and the Chief of Police and broke 
the strike. A pretty spectacle, you philan- 
thropists getting the teamsters down and 
gouging them. 

"Hold on, I'm not through with you. It's 
only last year that the labor ticket of Colo- 
rado elected a Governor. He was never 
seated. You know why. You know how 



your brother philanthropists and capitalists 
of Colorado worked it. It was a case of 
getting labor down and gouging it. You 
kept the President of the Southwestern 
Amalgamated Association of Miners in jail 
for three years on trumped up murder 
charges, ^nd with him out of the way you 
broke up the Association. That was goug- 
ing labor ; you'll admit. The third time the 
graduated income tax was declared uncon- 
stitutional was a gouge. So was the Eight- 
hour Bill you killed in the last Congress. 

"And of all the unmitigated immoral 
gouges, your destruction of the closed-shop 
principle was the limit. You know how it 
was done. You bought out Farburg, the 
last president of the old American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He was your creature— or 
the creature of all the trusts and employers' 
associations, which is the same thing. You 
precipitated the big Closed Shop Strike. 
Farburg betrayed that strike. You won, 
and the old American Federation of Labor 
crumbled to pieces. You fellows destroyed 
.it, and by so doing undid yourselves; for 
right on top of it began the organization of 
the I. L. W. — the biggest and solidest or- 
ganization of labor the United States has 
ever seen, and you are responsible for its 
existence and for the present general strike. 
You smashed all the old federations and 
drove labor into the I. L. W., and the I. L. 
W. called the general strike — still fighting 
for the closed shop. And then you have the 
effrontery to stand here face to face and tell 
me that you never got labor down and 
gouged it. Bah !" 

This time there were no denials. Garfield 
broke out in self-defense: 

"We've done nothing we were not com- 
pelled to do, if we were to win." 

"I'm not saying anything about that," 
Bertie answered. "What I am complaining 
about is your squealing now that you're get- 
ting a taste of your own medicine. How 
many strikes have you won by starving 
labor into submission? Well, labor's worked 
out a scheme whereby to starve you into 
submission. It wants the closed shop, and 
if it can get it by starving you, why starve 
you shall." 

"I notice that you have profited in the 
past by those very labor-gouges you men- 
tioned," insinuated Brentwood, one of the 
wiliest and most astute of our corporation 
lawyers. "The receiver is as bad as the 
thief," he sneered. "You had no hand in 
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the gouging, but you took your whack out 
of the gouge." 

"That is quite beside the question, Brent- 
wood," Bertie drawled. "You're as bad as 
Hanover, intruding the moral element. I 
haven't said that anything is right or wrong. 
It's all a rotten game, I know ; and my sole 
kick is that you fellows are squealing now 
that you're down and labor's taking a gouge 
out of you. Of course I've taken the profits 
from the gouging, and, thanks to you, gen- 
tlemen, without having personally to do the 
dirty work. You did that for me— oh, be- 
lieve me, not because I am more virtuous 
than you, but because my good father and 
his various brothers left me a lot of money 
with which to pay for the dirty work." 

"If you mean to insinuate — " Brentwood 
began hotly. 

"Hold on, don't get all ruffled up," Bertie 
interposed insolently. "There's no use in 
playing hypocrites in this thieves' den. The 
high and lofty is all right for the newspa- 
pers, boys' clubs and Sunday schools — 
that's part of the game; but for heaven's 
sake, don't let's play it on one another. 
You know, and you know that I know, just 
what jobbery was done in the building 
trades strike last fall, who put up the 
money, who did the work, and who profited 
by it." (Brentwood flushed darkly.) "But 
we are all tarred with the same brush, and 
the best thing for us to do is to leave 
morality out of it. Again I repeat, play the 
game, play it to the last finish, but for good- 
ness' sake, don't squeal when you get hurt." 

When I left the group Bertie was off on 
a new tack tormenting them with the more 
serious aspects of the situation, pointing 
out the shortage of supplies that was al- 
ready making itself felt, and asking them 
what they were going to do about it. A 
little later I met him in the cloak room, 
leaving, and gaye him a lift home in my 
machine. 

"It's a gre^t stroke, this general strike," 
he said, as we bowled along through the 
crowded but orderly streets. "It's a smash- 
ing body-blow. Labor caught us napping 
and struck at our weakest place, the stom- 
ach. I'm going to get out of San Francisco, 
Cerf. Take my advice and get out, too. 
Head for the country, anywhere. You'll 
have more chance. Buy up a stock of sup- 
plies and get into a tent or a cabin some- 
where. Soon there'll be nothing but starva- 
tion in this city for such as we." 



How correct Bertie Messener was, I . 
never dreamed. I decided mentally that he 
was an alarmist. As for myself I was con- 
tent to remain and watch the fun. After I 
dropped him, instead of going directly 
home, I went on in a hunt for more food. 
To my surprise, I learned that the small 
groceries where I had bought in the morn- 
ing were sold out. I extended my search 
to the Potrero, and by good luck managed 
to pick up another box of candles, two sacks 
of wheat flour, ten pounds of graham flour 
(which would do for the servants), a case 
of tinned corn, and two cases of tinned to- 
matoes. It did look as though there was 
going to be at least a temporary food short- 
age, and I hugged myself over the goodly 
stock of provisions I had laid in. 

The next morning I had my coffee in bed 
as usual, and, more than the cream, I missed 
the daily paper. It was this absence of 
knowledge of what was going on in the 
world that I found the chief est hardship. 
Down at the club there was little news. 
Rider had crossed from Oakland in his 
launch, and Halstead had been down to San 
Jose and back in his machine. They re- 
ported the same condition in those places as 
in San Francisco. Everything was tied up 
by the strike. All grocery stocks had been 
bought out by the upper classes. And per- 
fect order reigned. But what was happen- 
ing over the rest of the country — in Chi- 
cago? New York? Washington? Most 
probably the same things that were happen- 
ing with us, we concluded ; but the fact that 
we did not know with absolute surety was 
irritating. 

General Folsom had a bit of news. An 
attempt had been made to place army 
telegraphers in the telegraph offices, but the 
wires had been cut in every direction. * This 
was, so far, the one unlawful act commit- 
ted by labor, and that it was a concerted act 
he was fully convinced. He had communi- 
cated by wireless with the army post at 
Benicia, the telegraph lines were even then 
being patrolled by soldiers all the way to 
Sacramento. Once, for one short instant, 
they had got the Sacramento call, then the 
wires, somewhere, were cut again. General 
Folsom reasoned that similar attempts to 
open communication were being made by 
the authorities all the way across the conti- 
nent, but he was non-committal as to 
whether or not he thought the attempt 
would succeed. What worried him was the 
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wire-cutting ; he could not but believe that it 
was an important part of the deep-laid labor 
conspiracy. Also, he regretted that the gov- 
ernment had not long since established its 
projected chain of wireless stations. 

The days came and went, and for a time 
it was a humdrum time. Nothing happened. 
The edge of excitement had become blunted. 
The streets were not so crowded. The 
working class did not come up town any 
more to see how we were taking the strike. 
And there were not so many automobiles 
running around. The repair shops and 
garages were closed, and whenever a ma- 
chine broke down it went out of commis- 
sion. The clutch on mine broke, and love 
nor money could not get it repaired. Like 
the rest, I now was walking. San Fran- 
cisco lay dead, and we did not know what 
was happening over the rest of the country. 
But from the very fact that we did not 
know we could conclude only that the rest 
of the country lay as dead as San Francisco. 
From time to time the city was placarded 
with the proclamations of organized labor 
— these had been printed months before and 
evidenced how thoroughly the I. L. W. had 
prepared for the strike. Every detail had 
been worked out long in advance. No vio- 
lence had occurred as yet, with the excep- 
tion of the shooting of a few wire-cutters 
by the soldiers, but the people of the slums 
were starving and growing ominously rest- 
less. 

The business men, the millionaires, and 
the professional class held meetings and 
passed proclamations, but there was no way 
of making the proclamations public. They 
could not even get them printed. One re- 
sult of these meetings, however, was that 
General Folsom was persuaded into taking 
military possession of the wholesale houses 
and of all the flour, grain and food ware- 
houses. It was high time, for suffering was 
becoming 1 acute in the homes of the rich, 
and bread-lines were necessary. I know 
that my servants were beginning to draw 
long fades, and it was amazing — the hole 
they made in my stock of provisions. In 
fact, as I afterward surmised, each servant 
was stealing from me and secreting a pri- 
vate stock of provisions for himself. 

But with the formation of the bread-lines 
came new troubles. There was only so. much 
of a food reserve in San Francisco, and at 
the best it could not last long. Organized 
labor, we knew, had its private supplies; 



nevertheless, the whole working class joined 
the bread lines. As a result, the provisions 
General Folsom had taken possession of 
diminished with perilous rapidity. How 
were the soldiers to distinguish between a 
shabby middle-class man, a member of the 
I. L. W., or a slum-dweller? The first and 
the last had to be fed, but the soldiers did 
not know all the I. L. W. men in the city, 
much less the wives and sons and daughters 
of the I. L. W. men. The employers help- 
ing, a few of the known union men were 
flung out of the bread-lines-; but that 
amounted to nothing. To make matters 
worse, the government tugs that had been 
hauling food from the army depots on Mare 
Island to Angel Island found no more food 
to haul. The soldiers now received their ra- 
tions from the confiscated provisions, and 
they received them first. 

The beginning of the end was in sight. 
Violence was beginning to show its awful 
face. Law and or.der were passing away, 
and passing away, I must confess, among 
the slum people and the upper classes. Or- 
ganized labor, still maintained perfect order. 
It could well afford to — it had plenty to eat. 
I remember the afternoon at the Club when 
I caught Halstead and Brentwood whisper- 
ing in a corner. They took me in on the 
venture. Brentwood's machine was still in 
running order, and they were going out cow- - 
stealing. Halstead had a long butcher-knife 
and a cleaver. We went out to the outskirts 
of the city. Here and there were cows graz- 
ing, but always they were guarded by their 
owners. We pursued our quest, following 
along the fringe of the city to the east, and 
on the hills near Hunter's Point we came 
upon a cow guarded by a little girl. There 
was also a young calf with the cow. We 
wasted no time on preliminaries. The little 
girl ran away screaming, while we slaught- 
ered the cow. I omit the details, for they 
are not nice — we were unaccustomed to 
such work, and we bungled it 

But in the midst of it, working with the 
haste of fear, we heard cries, and we saw a 
number of men running toward us. We 
abandoned the spoils and took to our heels. 
To our surprise we were not pursued. Look- 
ing back, we saw the men hurriedly cutting 
up the cow. They had been on the same 
lay as ourselves. We argued that there was 
plenty for all, and ran tytck. The scene 
that followed beggars description. We 
fought and squabbled over the division like 
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savages. Brentwood, I remember, was a 
perfect brute, snarling and snapping and 
threatening that murder would be done if 
we did not get our proper share. 

And we were getting our share when 
there occurred a new irruption on the scene. 
This time it was the dreaded peace officers 
of the I. L. W. The little girl had brought 
them. They were armed with whips and 
clubs, and there were a score of them. The 
little girl danced up and down in anger, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, crying, 
"Give it to 'em ! Give it to 'em ! That guy 
with the specs — he did it! Mash his face 
for him ! Mash his face !" That guy with 
the specs was I, and I got my face mashed, 
too, though I had the presence of mind to 
take off my glasses at the first. My ! but we 
did receive a trouncing as we scattered in 
all directions. Brentwood, Halstead and I 
flew away for the machine. Brentwood's 
nose was bleeding, while Halstead's cheek 
was cut across with the scarlet slash of a 
blacksnake whip. 

And lo, when the pursuit ceased and we 
had gained the machine, there, hiding be- 
hind Jt, was the frightened calf. Brentwood 
warned us to be cautious, and crept up on it 
like a wolf or tiger. Knife and cleaver had 
been left behind, but Brentwood still had 
his hands, and over and over on the ground 
he rolled with the poor little calf as he 
throttled it. We threw the carcass into the 
machine, covered it over with a robe, and 
started for home. But our misfortunes had 
only begun. We blew out a tire. There 
was no way of fixing it, and twilight was 
coming on. We abandoned the machine, 
Brentwood puffing and staggering along in 
advance, the calf, covered Jby the robe, slung 
across his shoulders. We took turn about 
carrying that calf, and it nearly killed us. 
Also, we lost our way. And then, after 
hours of wandering and toil, we encoun- 
tered a gang of hoodlums. They were not 
I. L. W. men, and I guess they were as 
hungry as we. At any rate, they got the calf 
and we got the thrashing. Brentwood raged 
like a madman the rest of the way home, 
and he looked like one, what of his torn 
clothes, swollen nose, and blackened eyes. 

There wasn't any more cow-stealing after 
that. General Folsom sent his troopers out 
and confiscated all the cows, and his troop- 
ers, aided by the militia, ate most of the 
meat. General Folsom was not to be 
blamed ; it was his duty to maintain law and 



order, and he maintained it by means of the 
soldiers, wherefore he was compelled to 
feed them first of all. 

It was about this time that the great panic 
occurred. The wealthy classes precipitated 
the flight, and then the slum people caught 
the contagion and stampeded wildly out of 
the city. General Folsom was pleased. It 
was estimated that at least 200,000 had de- 
serted San Francisco, and by that much was 
his food problem solved. Well do I remem- 
ber that day. In the morning I had eaten 
a crust of bread. Half of the afternoon I 
had stood in the bread-line ; and after dark 
I returned home, tired and miserable, carry- 
ing a quart of rice and a slice of bacon. 
Brown met me at the door. His face was 
worn and terrified. All the servants had 
fled, he informed me. He alone remained. 
I was touched by his faithfulness, and when 
I learned that he had eaten nothing all day, 
I divided my food with him. We cooked 
half the rice and half the bacon, sharing it 
equally and reserving the other half for 
morning. I went to bed with my hunger, 
and tossed restlessly all night. In the morn- 
ing I found Brown had deserted me, and, 
greater misfortune still, he had stolen what 
remained of the rice and bacon. 

It was a gloomy handful of men that 
came together at the Club that morning. 
There was no service at all. The last ser- 
vant was gone. I noticed, too, that the silver 
was gone, and I learned where it had gone. 
The servants had not taken it, for the rea- 
son, I presume, that the club members got 
to it first. Their method of disposing of it 
was simple. Down south of Market street, 
in the dwellings of the I. L. W., the house- 
wives had given square meals in exchange 
for it. I went back to my house. Yes, my 
silver was gone — all but a massive pitcher. 
This I wrapped up and carried down south 
of Market. 

I felt better after the meal, and returned 
to the Club to learn if there was anything 
new in the situation. Hanover, Collins and 
Dakon were just leaving. There was no 
one inside, they told me, and they invited 
me to come along with them. They were 
leaving the city, they said, on Dakon's 
horses, and there was a spare one for me. 
Dakon had four magnificent carriage horses 
that he wanted to save, and General Folsom 
had given him the tip that next morning all 
the horses that remained in the city were 

(Continued on page 482) 
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DEATH MASKS OF THE MURDERED WORKERS 

Remember tke Fiftk of November 

By WALKER C. SMITH 



"Do you remember the fifth of November, 
With its gunpowder, treason and plot? 

I see. no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot!" 

THIS ancient English verse in com- 
memoration of the exploits of Guy 
Fawkes applies so undeniably well 
to the operations of the murder- 
ous master-class mob on Bloody Sunday 
at Everett, Wash., that it should be ac- 
corded a place among the songs of the 
social revolution. 

Why should we forget that five mem- 
bers of our class were shot down in cold 
blood by the scab-loving lackeys of the 
lumber trust on November 5, 1916? Why 
should we forget that many of our broth- 
ers were punctured by the poisonous cop- 
per bullets and soft lead slugs from the 
guns of the open-shop camoristas acting 
for the commercial clubs on the Pacific 
coast? Why should we forget that sev- 
enty-four stalwarts of labor, absurdly 
charged with first degree murder, are 
at the mercy of the half-crazed sheriff 
of Snohomish county and thirty-four 
more are imprisoned in the King county 
bastile on the charge of unlawful assem- 
bly? I see no reason why any of these 



things "should ever be forgot" by the 
working class. 

Felix Baran, Hugo Gerlot, Gus John- 
son, John Looney, Abe Rabinowitz — 
French, German, Swedish, Irish, Jewish — 
these are the true internationalists who 
died in the fight for free speech in this 
"land of liberty." In the words of Cour- 
tenay Lemon, "That the defense of tra- 
ditional rights to which this government 
is supposed to be dedicated should de- 
volve upon an organization so often de- 
nounced as 'unpatriotic* and 'un-Ameri- 
can' is but the usual, the unfailing irony 
of history." The names of those who 
are martyrs to the cause of free speech 
will be a source of inspiration to the 
workers when their cowardly murderers 
have long been forgotten. 

Am I too bitter against the sheriff and 
his accessories? Let their own actions 
testify. 

On the evening of November 5 the 
open-shop outlaws gathered in the Ev- 
erett Commercial Club to hear the re- 
sults of their massacre. Shortly after 
the steamer Verona had docked in Seat- 
tle the news was telegraphed to them. 
The Seattle Times of November 6 report- 
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ed that "When the message was read and 
the posse tearnd for the first time of the 
effect of their shots — that four were dead 
and twenty-five wounded — many, began 
to cheer/' Imagine a bunch of red- 
handed murderers jumping up and down 
like maniacs and yelling "Goody! Goody! 
We got four of them!" Many of the 
members of the Commercial Club — all 
the sane ones — resigned in disgust. 

Directly following the outrage Louis 
Skaroff was arrested when he courage- 
ously tried to hold a street meeting. The 
next night Mayor Merrill had the night 
jailer take Skaroff to a private cell, where 
the two "Pillars of society" put him thru 
the third degree. The boy was badly 
beaten and the ligaments in his hands 
severely wrenched when the mayor 
jumped upon the bed after SkarofFs 
hands had been forced beneath the cas- 
ters. 

Deputy H. L. Stevens was found wan- 
dering around Seattle a few days after 
the tragedy making the boast that he 
had killed two men on the Verona. He 
was apprehended and is now in an asy- 
lum at Sedro-Wooley. One deputy is re- 
ported to have committed suicide upon 
realizing the enormity of his offense. A 
number of others have resigned and left 
for parts unknown. 



The seventy-four prisoners were so 
nearly starved that they were forced to 
protest by means of a hunger strike. This 
was adjusted when their attorney arrived 
in the city. But Attorney Moore finds 
it difficult to see the prisoners and is 
often forced to wait for hours. On one 
occasion he was absolutely refused per- 
mission to see his clients at all! Petty 
persecutions within the jail are too nu- 
merous to mention. 

A committee of Socialists, labor union- 
ists and other Everett citizens secured 
leave from the jail authorities to serve a 
"Dinner of Thanks" to the prisoners. 
With the aid of the Cooks' and Waiters' 
Union a fine meal was prepared. When 
the committee reached the jail Sheriff 
McRae refused to allow them to enter 
and the prisoners were served with moldy 
mush, strongly doped with saltpeter, in 
place of the repast prepared for them on 
Thanksgiving day. 

It is only by the interposition of the 
mayor of Seattle that the Everett author- 
ities are prevented from taking Ed Roth, 
who lies seriously wounded in the Seat- 
tle city hospital, to throw him in a filthy 
jail cell to die. 

These and many other instances of 
degenerate action indicate the depths of 
human depravity to which the open-shop 
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REMEMBER THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER 



lumber trust has forced its Everett mer- 
cenanies. 

The trend of public sentiment is clearly 
indicated by the noble way in which the 
craft unions and the citizens in general 
have swung into line in this battle for 
free speech and the right to organize. 
On November 19 speakers from all walks 
of life addressed the largest audience 
that has ever gathered in Seattle's great- 
est hall. The secretary of the Everett 
Building Trades Council, J. Michel, told 
of brutalities in his city prior to the mas- 
sacre. "Not a man in overalls is safe," 
stated Michel. "Men just off the job 
with their pay checks in their pockets 
have been unceremoniously thrown out 
of town just because they were work- 
ing men." The thousands of people pres- 
ent at the meeting voted unanimously for 
a federal investigation. Large meetings 
have been held before practically every 
foreign speaking organization in the sur- 
- rounding territory. There have been 
speakers before the women clubs, the 
university bodies, the temperance organ- 
izations — everywhere that a hearing 
could be had. The only bodies that are 
opposed to a governmental investigation 
are the commercial clubs, the Chamber 
of Commerce and McRae's band of out- 
laws. 

Any doubt that existed as to public 
sentiment was dispelled by the funeral 
of Felix Baran, Hugo Gerlot and John 
Looney on November 18, Gus Johnson 
having been buried by relatives and the 
body t of Rabinowitz sent to New York 
at the request of his family. Thousands 
of workers, each with a red rose or car- 
nation on his coat, formed in line at the 
undertaking parlors and silently marched 
four abreast behind the three hearses 
and the automobiles containing the eight- 
een women pallbearers and the floral 
tributes to the martyred dead. 

To the strains of the "Red Flag" and 
the "Marseillaise" the grim .and imposing 
cortege wended its way thru the crowded 
city streets, meeting with expressions of 
sorrow and of sympathy from those who 
lined the sidewalks. The solidarity of 
labor was shown in this great funeral 
procession, by all odds the greatest ever 
held in the northwest. 

Arriving at the graveside in Mount 



Pleasant cemetery the rebel women rev- 
erently bore the coffins from the hearses 
to the supporting frame above the yawn- 
ing pit. A special chorus of one hundred 
voices led the singing of "Workers of 
the World, Awaken," after which the 
chairman introduced Charles Ashleigh. 

Standing on the great hill that over- 
looks the whole city of Seattle, the 
speaker pointed out the various indus- 
tries with their toiling thousands and 
referred to the smoke that shadowed 
large portions of the view as the black 
fog of oppression and ignorance which 
it was the duty of the workers to dispel 
in order tt> create the workers' common- 
wealth. The entire address was marked 
by a simple note of resolution to con- 
tinue the work of education until the 
workers have come into their own, not 
a trace of bitterness evincing itself in 
the remarks. Ashleigh called upon those 
present to never falter until the enemy 
had been vanquished. "Today," he said, 
"we pay tribute to the dead. Tomorrow 
we turn, with spirit unquellable, to give 
battle to the foe !" 

As the words of "Hold the Fort !" rang 
out upon the air a shower of crimson 
flowers, torn from the coats of the as 
sembled mourners, covered the coffins 
and there was a tear in every eye as the 
bodies slowly descended into their final 
resting place. As tho loath to leave, the 
crowd remained to sing the "Red Flag" 
and "Solidarity Forever!" 

By my side during the entire occasion 
was a minister, drawn partly by sympa- 
thy, partly by curiosity, and at the con- 
clusion of the final song he turned to irbe 
and said in a broken tone, "A most im- 
pressive ceremony! A wonderfully im- 
pressive ceremony!" This despite the 
fact that religious formalities were en- 
tirely dispensed with. 

N^jone present during the simple tho 
stirring service can ever again look upon 
the class struggle as a mere bookish the- 
ory. The thought that five of our com- 
rades and fellow workers have, given 
their lives in Freedom's cause is a com- 
pelling call to action. Every liberty-lov- 
ing person in Seattle and vicinity is spar- 
ing neither time nor money in this case. 
To the rebels thruout the country I wfeh 
to say once more: 
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"Do you remember the fifth of November 
With its gunpowder, treason and plot! 

I see no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot!" 



Funds are urgently needed. Make re- 
mittances to HERBERT MAHLER, 
secretary Everett Prisoners' Defense 
Committee, Box 1878, Seattle, Wash. 



HOME OF AGRICULTURAL WORKER IN PORTO RICO 



Our Benevolent Government 

By NINA LANE McBRIDE 



TO BE, or not to be, is the question 
that faces the workers of Porto 
Rico. Whether they shall be 
granted American citizenship that 
will practically disfranchise one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand workingmen 
out of a total of two hundred and five 
thousand voters of the whole island, or 
whether to remain as they are, and retain 
the civil rights which they now possess. 

There is a bill now pending in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, which is known 
as the "J oncs Bill," and which, if it be- 
comes a law, will define forever the status 
of the people of Porto Rico. The bill 
contains several clauses of a reactionary 
character, to which the Free Federation 
of Workingmen of Porto Rico most em- 
phatically protest. 

Section 26 of the bill says: 

"No person shall be a member of the 
Senate of Porto Rico * * * who does 
not own * * * taxable property in 
Porto Rico to the value of no less than 
$1,000 * * *." 

Section 27 of the same bill says: 

"No person shall be a member of the 



House of Representatives * * * who 
does not own * * * and pay taxes 
upon property of the assessed value of no 
less than $500 * * *.'" 

Section 35 of the same bill states: 

"That no person shall be allowed to 
register as a voter pr to vote in Porto 
Rico unless * * * he is able to read 
and write or * * * he is a bona fide 
taxpayer." This has been amended by 
adding these words: "That all, legally 
qualified electors of Porto Rico at the 
last election shall be entitled to register 
and vote at elections for ten years from 
and after the passage of this Act." 

If Congress enacts the bill with that 
clause, it will disfranchise three out of 
every four voters of Porto Rico. 

Santiago Iglesias, president of Porto 
Rico Federation of Labor, when com- 
menting on the Jones Bill, said: "It is 
indeed a very serious question, that the 
same bill which purports to grant Ameri- 
can citizenship to the people of Porto 
Rico shall take away the civil rights that 
our people enjoy and possess, so it will 
clearly appear^to the minds of the people 
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that in being honorably bestowed with 
citizenship of the United States they are 
going to lose their civil rights, and a 
property clause is going to be created to 
make the laws and to rule the working 
people, who constitute 90 per cent of the 
people of the island. 



"On the other hand, no means are pro- 
vided to enable some 300,000 children to 
attend school, which amounts to 60 per 
cent of the total electoral poulation, who, 
because of the inability to obtain an edu- 
cation, will be deprived of the right of 
franchise. Moreover, only such citizens 
as pay a tax are privileged to be repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of the island. 
Workingmen, however bright and intelli- 
gent they may be, if they pay no taxes 
will be disqualified and robbed of the 
right to be representatives. The people of 
the island want to solve a great economic 
problem, and the right guaranteed by the 
new constitution to use the government, 
whose upholders they are, to obtain loans 
at a low rate of interest, and the govern- 
ment in making such loans should also 
do away with the dreadful usury prevail- 
ing throughout the country. In so doing 
the government would also hamper and 
lessen the social and industrial oppres- 
sion of the masses and help thereby in 
diffusing the wealth." 

In a statement addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wilson, Mr.^Iglesias, in pro- 
testing against the proposed legislation, 
said : "The private monopoly of vital in- 
terests of the community of the island 
is detrimental to the well-being of the 
people, and such monopoly and control 
of the wealth produced by the people is 
creating among the popular minds a 
moral state of indignation against the 
hateful industrial oppression which has 
been the cause of so much wretchedness, 
privation and hunger among the working 
masses." 

"We hope the United States Congress 
will enact a constitution furthering the 
common good of all the people of Porto 
Rico and in the general interest of the 
island, ridding the masses from the social 
and industrial oppression they suffer/ op- 
pression which is casting discredit upon 
the American flag. Congress should sup- 
press the monopoly affected by the cor- 
porations; the exportation of the wealth 
produced by Porto Rican workers should 
be regulated so as to retain the greater 
part for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the island. Now more than 60per cent 
is exported, a circumstance which turns 
the island into a trading post operated by 
underfed and barefoot laborers, and in 
this way the constitution would benefit 
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the whole people, and not a specially 
privileged class or party/' 

The labor movement has made great 
progress in all the trades and different 
industries of Porto Rico. The spirit of 
the labor movement and organization is 
just at the present time more intense than 
ever before in past history. It seems that 
the seed of unionism sown for so many 
years is now sprouting strongly and vig- 
orously in the labor field of the island. 

Strikes are more frequent and more 
numerous than at any other time in the 
history of the labor movement of the 
American Federation of Labor in Porto 
Rico. The coal workers, the longshore- 
men, the men employed at the wharves 
and railroad warehouses, have risen to a 
man and gone on strike, and all of their 
demands have met with success. Their 
victory has been materially encouraging, 
and has cast considerable credit on the 
various labor organizations that have 
been helping and leading in these move- 
ments. 

Engineers, firemen, motormen, con- 
ductors and laborers in the railroad shops 
and trolleymen of San Juan and the 
island, went on strike en masse and won 
their demands. 

The building trades, carpenters, ma- 
sons, helpers, etc., went on strike and de- 
manded an eight-hour day and higher 
wages and got both. The wokingmen in 
the foundries, blacksmiths, machinists, etc., 
and the female operatives of the Porto 
Rican Tobacco Company, some 2,000 in 
number, struck, as did the butchers, meat 
cutters and workers in the Department of 
Sanitation, and their demands were grant- 
ed. All this has happened since the mid- 
dle of last August. As a result of the 
strikes, some twenty charters are to be 
granted to new unions, and each union 
will contain a full contingent of members 
with more experience than ever. The 
workers of Porto Rico are fast learning 
the value of organization in both the in- 
dustrial and political field. 
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Flashes Along tke Battle~Lme 

By MILITANT 



"I 917 IS a year trembling with possibilities. 
■*■ In the transportation industry — the one 
industry that controls the veins and arteries 
through which the blood of the economic 
system travels — things are going to happen. 
If the Big Four brotherhoods, for unknown 
reasons, fail to make good on their "Eight 
hour day or strike" demands, there is sure 
to be reorganization from the ground up in 
those brotherhoods, with possibly a smash- 
up and new formations. If the Big Four 
brotherhoods win and get all they ask for, 
the unrest of this victory is sure to pass on 
to the shopmen and unskilled rail workers. 
As sure as the trainmen and enginemen on 
all the American railroads achieve through 
direct action their demands for higher wages 
and better conditions, the thrill of that 
action and method will affect the other 80 
per cent of railroad workers. Already that 
80 per cent has had the nerve to present a 
petition to congress asking for the same 
wage increase stated in the Adamson law 
for trainmen and enginemen. It is a sign of 
hope that the unorganized 80 per cent dare 
petition. Next they must organize. May 
be they will get organized the quicker when 
they find their petitions to congress getting 
them no returns except a door slammed in 
their faces. Besides the transportation in- 
dustry are steel, agriculture, textile, mines 
and other industries where unrest broods, 
organizers are busy, bosses are vaguely un- 
easy. With 1917 expected as the year in 
which England and Russia are to reach 
their maximum of war efficiency, munitions 
and food exports from America will go on 
and the American working class fighting 
higher prices, fighting against constant wage 
reductions, made operative through con- 
stantly diminishing purchasing power — the 
American working class in 191/ has brighter 
chances than any time in its history for 
showing solidarity, for learning the power 
of solidarity. 



THE coming month will see the railroad 
brotherhoods push through and win 
their eight-hour day demand— or turn craw- 
fish. The time for bluffing on both sides 
will be up. 

It was last Aygust that, Austin Garret- 
son, chief of the trainmen, broke into tears 
in the White House and said the two sides 
were as cave men gnawing a bone, and his 
instructions from his men were to call a 
strike, push direct action, and never for a 
minute stand for arbitration. On the de- 
mand then of Garretson and the other 
brotherhood chiefs, congress passed the 
Adamson law. The coming month will see 
whether that law is a fake and a stall, a bone 
with no meat on it or whether it's something 
real and worth chewing on for awhile. 

In one speech after another through the 
fall campaign and before the American 
Federation of labor convention and else- 
where, the brotherhood chiefs, with the ex- 
ception of Warren S. Stone of the engin- 
eers, came through flatfooted with declara- 
tions that no arbitration, no monkeywork 
of courts and judges, no trickery of law 
and politics and legislation, would interfere 
with their program of an eight hour day 
or a strike the first week of the year 1917 
Anno Domini. 

If, and, but, maybe, unless, perhaps — the 
the whole vocabulary of hesitation and in- 
decision has been absent from the pro- 
nouncements of „ the rail chiefs— excepting 
Warren S. Stone. 

"Why pick on Warren Stone?" might be 
a fair question if Stone had ever in his 
career shown any signs of being a pinch 
hitter. The danger line — the border where 
hazards lurk and men take daring chances 
— has never known Warren Stone very well. 
He is the one official in the four brother- 
hoods who has most often spoken a good 
word for arbitration and whose utterances 
throughout this year have least often had 
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the militant swing and challenge that came 
from Carter of the firemen, or Lee of the 
trainmen. In the quartet of rail brother- 
hood chiefs, Stone is notoriously the con- 
servative force. Long ago the present situa- 
tion would have come to a head and the or- 
ganization of the railroad workers into one 
big industrial union, would be farther along 
if the engineers' brotherhood had somebody 
other than a respectable Y. M. C. A. booster 
for its grand chief. 



POLITICAL government as usurped, 
misused and perverted by courts and 
judges, got some hard knocks from the 
American Federation of Labor in its annual 
convention. 

Instead of the vague, polite, ladylike way 
the A. F. of L. handles the courts and 
judges usually, this time the big agglomera- 
tion of American craft unions went in for 
rebellion and defiance — almost regular I. 
W. W. roughneck stuff. The resolutions' 
committee of the convention stated the in- 
junction question to be "the paramount is- 
sue in all future political activities." The 
report attacked the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court classifying labor as 
property. The following defi to American 
courts and judges was adopted by the con- 
vention unanimously : 

It teems to be a settled purpose of interests 
antagonistic to the freedom of men and women 
who labor to pervert and then use the judiciary 
to misconstrue constitutibnal guarantees and 
thereby nullify legislative enactments so as to 
leave but one remedy; and we, therefore, rec- 
ommend that any injunction dealing with the 
relationship of employer and employe, and 
based on the dictum, "labor is property," be 
wholly and absolutely regarded as usurpation, 
and disregarded, let the consequences be what 
they may. 

Such decisions as the one rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the state of Massachusetts 
have their roots in class interests; it is usurpa- 
tion and tyranny. Freedom came to man be- 
cause he believed that resistance to tyranny is 
obedience to God. As it came, so it must be 
maintained. Kings should be and were dis- 
obeyed and sometimes deposed. In cases of 
this kind, judges must be disobeyed and should 



LONG has the charge been hurled by 
Labor that the business of law, juris- 
prudence and so-called courts of justice is 
a farce and a mockery. 

The Haymarket convictions a frame-up. 
The conviction of Joe Hill a frame-up. The 



cbnviction of Suhr and the California hop- 
field I. W. W. men, a frame-up. The con- 
viction of Schmidt in Los Angeles a 
frame-up. 

Long have charges like those been hurled 
by Labor at the courts of Capitalism. 

New force is given these charges in the 
entry of Bourke Cochran, the New York 
lawyer, into the case of Warren K. Billings 
in San Francisco. Against -Billings and 
four others indictments were returned for 
conspiracy to murder through bomb ex- 
plosion in the 'Frisco preparedness parade, 
July 22nd. 

Lawyer Cochran read the transcript of 
the evidence on which Billings was con- 
victed. So rotten, crooked and flimsy does 
this evidence look to Cochran that he is 
freely and voluntarily entering a defense 
fight aimed to keep the police, courts and 
capitalists of California from sending the 
five accused men to prison. 

WILL it help get the Pullman porters 
and Pullman car builders to organize 
if we tell what the wife and daughter of 
the Pullman company founder wear when 
they go to grand opera? With the aim of 
pushing along organization through unrest, 
this from the Chicago Examiner report of 
the production of "Faust" in Chicago, is 
printed: 

"Mrs. Frank O. Lowden (formerly Miss 
Florence Pullman) was handsomely gowned 
in silver and lavender brocade; her jewels 
were a dog collar of pearls and a long single 
string of large sized pearls, reaching far be- 
low the waist. Her mother, Mrs. George 
M. Pullman, -wore a -beautiful creation of 
orchard tulle and silver lace, a dog collar of 
diamonds, close-fitting pearl earrings, and 
an unusually long string of pearls." 

Dog collars of pearls and of diamonds 
seemed to figure big at the opera this year. 
Have you a little dog collar of real jewels 
in your home? 



BRYAN names nine false gods. Begin- 
ning with gold and fashion and ending 
with gambling and drink. Why not make 
it 99 or 999? The false god business is 
wholesale, not retail. 



When W. G. Lee, head of the railroad 
trainmen's brotherhood threw out this piece 
of shrapnel to the A. F. of L. convention in 
Baltimore, he was going some. Is the tactic 
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of politics, palaver and arbitration now to 
be replaced with a tactic of direct action and 
immediate results? 

"I am about anarchist enough to say that 
we are going to work for the eight-hour 
day for all classes (of railroad service). If 
we can't get it peaceably, we will fight 
for it." 



IN nearly every large city in this country 
street cars are filled with straphangers. 

Hanging on a strap during a rush hour in 
a packed car is hard work. 

It is harder work than some hard work 
for which Labor gets wages. 

Yet for straphanging no workingman, no 
working girl gets wages. 

In fact, the working class pays good hard- 
earned cash from its wages for the privilege 
of being a hard-working straphanger. 

In no large American city has the work- 
ing class solved the problem of how to es- 
cape being tortured as a straphanger after 
finishing a day's work of being exploited as 
a proletarian wage earner. 

Relief from straphanging is more easy to 
attain through political action than relief 
from workshop exploitation. 

Why hasn't the American working class 
used its ballot at this point? 



THE Danish War Study Society figures 
to August 1, 1916, the dead in the 
European war number 4,600,000. Wounded, 
11,245,300. Hopeless cripples, 3,373,700. 
The foregoing does not include a large 
number dead from disease, exposure and 
hardship. Nor does it take in any of the 
dead among prisoners of war. The society 
states 5 per cent of English prisoners in 
Germany have died. Nor in the foregoing 
is there any account of the totals of dead 
and sick, diseased and crippled, among 
civilians of the nations at war. Altogether 
the working class of Europe is living today 
in the darkest of dark ages. It may be noted 
that this is the gloomy view of the war and 
does not cultivate healthy psychic factors. 
Truth is that life is a happy picnic of fun 
and joy for the American working class 
when contrasted with the lives of the work- 
ers of Europe. 



ORGANS of small manufacturers 
squirming under government regula- 
tion are printing a quote from the Manilla 
(P. I.) Times, as follows: 



"Governments move in a mysterious way 
their blunders to perform." 

Los Angeles, Frisco, Mesaba Range, New 
York, New Jersey — from nearly all ten 
cities and states — the working class says 
"yes" to this sentiment. 



WHY is booze outlawed in 2,543 of the 
2,953 counties of the United States? 
Why are the big booze makers about ready 
for the commercial knockout? Why have 
the booze makers so few friends nowadays ? 
Is there any connection in the fact that the 
distillers of wniskey are cheap sports, 
cheaper than any prohibitionists? What's 
the reason it's impossible to buy any union 
label whiskey ? Does making whiskey mud- 
dle workmen so they won't organize? 



ALMOST a century ago Wendell Phillips 
was telling America it was governed by 
newspapers. Before Phillips, Tom Jeffer- 
son was saying the same thing. Now Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, in a book reporting 
what he saw during a year stay in war- 
circled Germany, quotes a high official of 
the German government as saying: That 
the war is going to settle among other things 
the point whether it is better to be a "jour- 
nalistically ruled nation like America or a 
non-journalistic nation like Germany/' 



PHYSICAL wear and tear, all the cost of 
shattered nerves and wrecked health 
that accompany a big labor strike, is an at- 
tendant circumstance of war in the home 
towns far back of the trenches in Europe. 
Soldiers and officers come back from the fir- 
ing lines "out of their heads" from being 
hammered with sights and sounds of the 
colossal madhouse at the front The fol- 
lowing quotations are chosen from an 
article by Sir James Crichton-Browne, a 
British surgeon, who writes from what he 
has seen: 

"Large numbers of soldiers suffering 
from mental and nervous breakdown have 
already returned from the front, and are 
to be found in the special hospitals provided 
for them. In asylums, too, are to be found 
some cases, mostly officers, suffering from 
what might be called bellamania, a state of 
restlessness and mental exaltation arising 
out of absorption in military duty, and 
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characterized by delusions on military topics 
and egotistic garrulity." 

"Munitions workers, shipyard workers 
and artisans of many kinds have been work- 
ing under high pressure and not without 
some of the excitement which has hurried 
on our soldiers in the field." 

"The craving for cocaine, veronal, mor- 
phia and other anodynes, sedatives and nar- 
cotics, much more destructive than alcohol, 
which has lately declared itself in certain 
classes, is indicative of profound nefvous 
changes and ominous of nervous disease 
hereafter. It can scarcely be doubted that 
during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, nervous derangements will be more 
abundant than they have hitherto been." 



An Associated Press dispatch from Port- 
land, Ore., December 9, says a bull in the 
Pacific International Stock Show brought 
the record-breaking price of $21,500. Never 
before has a bull brought so much cash in 
one throw, says the Associated Press. 
Which reminds some of us we would like 
to ask Melville Stone, Victor F. Lawson 
and other heroes of the Associated Press 
whether that organization isn't about the 
best authority in the United States when 
the" discussion is on the subject of bull. 



WHEN you enter it you hear a sound — a 
sound as of a mighty poem chanted. 
Listen long enough and you will learn that 
it is made up of the beating of human 
hearts, of the nameless music of men's souls 
— that is, if you have ears. If you have eyes 
you will presently see the church itself — a 
looming mystery of many shapes and shad- 
ows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. The 
work is of no ordinary builder! The pillars 
of it go up like the brawny trunks of 
heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is molded about its bulwarks, 
strong, impregnable ; the faces of little chil- 
dren laugh out from every corner-stone ; the 
terrible spans and arches of it are the joined 
hands of comrades; and up in the heights 
and spaces there are inscribed the number- 
less^ musings of all the dreamers of the 
world. It is yet building — building and 
built upon. Sometimes the work goes for- 
ward in deep darkness ; sometimes in blind- 
ing light ; now beneath the burden of unut- 
terable anguish; now to the tune of great 
laughter and heroic shoutings like the sound 
of thunder. Sometimes in the silence of the 
night one may hear the hammerings of the 
comrades at work up in the dome — the com- 
rades who have climbed ahead. — The Ser- 
vant in the House. 



THE COUNCIL 



Now Hans and Jules and Tommy 

Sneaked out of their trenches one night, 
And met in the dreaded mid region — 

But they did not meet to fight. 
They met, with Karl and Rustum, 

With Jamie and Big Ivan, 
To swap ideas and cigarettes, 
And talk of the rights of man. 

They talked of neglected labor, 

Of crops and trade and things, 
Of ruin and senseless slaughter 

And the insane quarrels of kings. 
And they talked of home and duty, % 

Of love and children and wives, 
And the higher cost of killing 

And the cheapness of human lives. 

And they spoke in tones of wonder, 

Of what they were fighting for, 
And they passed a resolution 

To call oflF the senseless war. 
For you can't have war, they decided, 

Unless you have men to fight — 

Of course this never has happened, 

But then, you observe, it might! 
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The Tenth Annual 



IT TOOK twelve days of hard work, 
with a lot of overtime on committee 
work, to complete the most success- 
ful convention in the history of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. It met 
in Chicago on November 20th and the 
delegates were called to order by William 
D. Haywood, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
organization. 

Almost all conventions look alike and 
act alike. A machine, composed of job 
holders, has a cut and dried program and 
policy which is to be put over, the dele- 
gates voting from time to time like so 
many dummies, when they are not busy 
pulling wires for pie cards. 

But here was a convention that the on- 
looker felt was different — a spirit of 
democracy ruled the sessions. It was a 
rank and file convention. There was no 
caucusing in quiet corners. There was 
no playing politics on the floor, and the 
conventional steam roller would have 
been met with direct action by every 
delegate on the roll call. 

One glance at the delegates told that it 
was a working class convention and they 
got down to business in a hurry. There 
were no squabbles or soap box speeches, 
there was no oratory by leading lights, 
because there were no leaders. Honest 
differences of opinion were "thrashed out 



to harmonious conclusions, and although 
.the agricultural delegates controlled the 
voting strength, by having 37 votes each, 
yet they voted as delegates with one vote 
apiece. There were only two roll calls 
during the long convention. 

Perhaps the most important work ac- 
complished Was the structural changes in 
the form of organization. National In- 
dustrial Unions were abolished ; they had 
not delivered the goods, and, therefore, 
went to the scrap pile. They will be 
supplanted by Industrial Unions directly 
affiliated. with General Headquarters and 
by Industrial Unions with subordinate 
branches, such as the Agricultural Work- 
ers' Organization. 

. A General Recruiting Union will be 
established with recruiting unions to 
function as a propaganda organizing ma- 
chine at points where Industrial Unions 
have not been formed. 

The job delegate method of organizing, 
so successfully worked out by the A. W. 
O., was unanimously endorsed by the 
delegates. 

It was recommended that the office of 
General Organizer be abolished, as it 
never functioned. 

Many radical changes will be made in 
the constitution, as the delegates fresh 
from the rank and file realize that they 
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I. W. W. Convention 



are taking part in a class struggle and 
that the organization must conform to 
the changing conditions of industrial de- 
velopment. If the proposed changes meet 
with the approval of the membership it 
will be because they consider them to be 
the best interests of the organization. 

Solidarity and the Publishing Bureau, 
now located in Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
brought to Chicago in order to secure 
greater efficiency by being in close touch 
with General Headquarters. Ben Wil- 
liams, who has served on the job many 
years as editor of the paper and manager 
of the Bureau, will retire as soon as his 
successor has been elected. Ralph Chap- 
lin, Grover W. Perry and Justus Ebert 
are nominated by the convention and 
one will be elected by the membership. 

The convention voted $5,000 to be held 
in trust by the General Office for work 
on the Mesaba Range, and a like amount 
to be used in defending members of the 
organization who are now in jail at Ev- 
erett, Washington. Smaller sums were 
set aside to help out the foreign-speaking 
press, which is now growing rapidly. 

Telegrams were sent to all prisoners of 
the class war in jails and penitentiaries, 
including faraway Australia. A telegram 



of condolence was also sent to Charmion 
London, wife of Jack London. 

Many interesting resolutions were 
passed,' the following being of especial 
interest to Review readers: 

A DECLARATION 

We, the Industrial Workers of the World, in 
convention assembled, hereby re-affirm our ad- 
herence to the principles of Industrial Unionism, 
and re-dedicate ourselves to the unflinching prose- 
cution of the struggle for the abolition of wage 
slavery, and the realization of our ideals in In- 
dustrial Democracy. 

With the European War for conquest and ex- 
ploitation raging and destroying the lives, class 
consciousness, and unity of the workers, and the 
ever growing agitation for military preparedness 
clouding the main issues, and delaying tfie realiza- 
tion of our ultimate aim with patriotic, and, 
therefore, capitalistic aspirations, we openly de- 
clare ourselves determined opponents of all 
nationalistic sectionalism or patriotism, and the 
militarism preached and supported by our one 
enemy, the Capitalist Class. We condemn all 
wars, and, for the prevention of such, we pro- 
claim the anti-miUtarist propaganda in time of 
Peace, thus promoting class solidarity among the 
workers of the entire world, and, in time of war, 
the General Strike in all industries. 

We extend assurances of both moral and ma- 
terial support to all the workers who suffer at 
the hands of the Capitalist Class for their ad- 
hesion to the principles, and call on all workers 
to unite themselves with us, that the reign of the 
exploiters may cease and this earth be made fair 
through the establishment of the Industrial Demo- 
cracy. 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL 



BRAZIER, 
AGRICULTURAL WORKER 

The most important report received by 
the convention was submitted by the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

Total receipts for the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1916, were $50,037.28, and dis- 
bursements for the same period amounted 
to $31,291.75, leaving a cash balance on 
hand September 1st of $18,745.53. A 
large number of old debts had been 
cleaned up and all bills were being paid 
promptly. 

One hundred and sixteen charters have 
been issued to the workers in the various 
industries^ Of these new unions, the Ag- 
ricultural Workers' Industrial Union, No. 
400, has enrolled over 18,000 members, 
and maintains large headquarters at Min- 
neapolis. 



JONES, 
ELECTRICAL WORKER 



Metal Mine Workers' Industrial Union, 
No. 490, with headquarters a,t Virginia, 
Minn., has added several thousand mem- 
' bers during the recent strike on the 
Mesaba Range. "Many of the camps are 
organized to a man, as the miners appre- 
ciate the fact that they are not shackled 
with any time agreements or the check- 
off system so much sought after by the 
U. M. W. A. and the W. F. M. In every 
mine the conditions have been materially 
improved, while the men are free handed 
to make demands when the time is ripe." 

"Prospects in the copper mines of the 
West are showing up fine. Unions are 
established in several camps in Arizona. 
At Cooper Hill, where a so-called organ- 
izer of the "Civilized Plain" type recently 
received some harsh treatment, the I. W. 
W. has a growing membership. The 
Mexicans of that state, who have always 
been discriminated against by working- 
men dnd bosses alike, are showing pro- 
nounced activity in the organization, and 
will become earnest members of the I. 
W. W. 

Coal mine workers in the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania, where the 
miners, organized and unorganized, are 
up in arms against the four years' con- 
tract imposed upon them by the officials 
of the U. M. W. A., are becoming edu- 
cated to the power they possess when 
organized in one big union. These miners 
are Polish, Lithuanian and Italian. 

Railroad Workers' Industrial Union, 
No. 600, has several delegates on the 
road and steady progress is being made. 

Metal and Machinery Workers' Indus- 
trial Union, No. 300, has been chartered 
and an active campaign planned for the 
coming year. 

Textile Workers are reaping the bene- 
fits of the strikes conducted by the I. W. 
W. At Paterson, N. J., a nine-hour day 
has been secured. Wage increases have 
been made to the workers in the woolen 
mills of Lawrence. 

Marine Transport Workers are show- 
ing renewed activity along the Atlantic 
Coast, on the Great Lakes and in all ports 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The Lumber Workers united with No. 
400 did splendid work for themselves last 
fall and winter, raising the wages in 
many places from $16 to $40 a month and 
board. This winter the lumberjacks are 
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going to unite and put up a solid front 
to the boss, which will mean more money 
in the pay envelope and better living con- 
ditions. 

The Delegate System has proved to be 
the most effective system of organizing. 
The delegates are organizers on the job 
under the control and responsible to a 
recruiting or industrial union which is- 
sues the credentials. Delegates are 
equipped with membership books, due 
stamps, constitutions, application blanks, 
•report blanks and literature. They are 
empowered to initiate new members 
whenever they find them, making out 
their card, putting in stamps, for dues 
paid, furnishing a report to the secretary 
for all moneys collected. 

Strikes have occurred in many states 
and industries, with which Review read- 
ers are more or less familiar. Many small 
strikes were won in short order, such as 
the Granite Workers at Lohrville, Wis., 
where the company was forced to dis- 
charge the superintendent and do a lot of 
other unpleasant things. 

Papers and Literature: Solidarity, the 
official English paper, has had a desperate 
struggle, but is now on a sound footing. 
It will be greatly improved during the 
"coming year. The Industrial Worker, at 
Seattle, Wash., is the most popular work- 
ing class paper on the coast. It surveys 
the class struggle, talks working class 
talk and is on the job to stay. 

The papers printed in foreign languages 
are: In Hungarian, A Bermankas; Ital- 
ian, II Proletario; Polish, Solidarnos; 
Lithuanian, Darbininku Balsas; Russian, 
Rabochaya ; Spanish, El Rebelde ; Jewish, 
Industrial Unionist; Portuguese, A Luz; 
Swedish, Allarm ; Slavonian, Industrijalni 
Radnik. These papers are doing splendid 
work. ! 

The Secretary-Treasurer made many 
valuable suggestions as to the conduct of 
strikes, the necessity for expanding the 
educational work and carrying on the 
work of the organization. 

Many earnest fights have been made by 
the I. W. W. to re-establish the right of 
Free Speech in the United States, notably 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and at Paterson, 
N. J., both ending in victory. The fight 
is now on in Everett, as all Review read- 
ers know. 

Defense : Hundreds of members of the 
organization have 'been imprisoned dur- 




WIERTOLA, 
MINE WORKER 

ing the past year and the General Office 
has assisted to the limit of its ability in 
the defense. Several members charged 
with murder were acquitted. Meanwhile 
Charles Cline in l"exas, Ford and Suhr in 
California, are still in prison, and the agi- 
tation to secure their release must be 
redoubled. More than a score have been 
murdered by hired gunmen. 

In closing his report Fellow Worker 
Haywood said, "The principles of this 
organization are as sound and ring as 
true as worthy metal. The idea of The 
Industrial Workers of the World, found- 
ed as it is on the class struggle, is im- 
perishable. Its ideals quicken the pulse 
and strengthen the heart of every mem- 
ber. Its members are to a remarkable 
degree free from all religious supersti- 
tions, no longer hoodwinked by political 
chicanery — looking upon the exploiter, 
whether a farmer, a small business man 
or a trust magnate, with a clear vision 
that recognizes a common enemy. Youth- 
ful, courageous, and full of vigor, this 
organization is facing a future teeming 
with fruitful possibilities." 




LAMBERT, 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER 
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Mass Action in Russia 
By S. J. RUTGERS 



AMONG the European Left Wing 
Socialists, no historic event prior 
to the world war has had a greater 
influence upon general conceptions 
than the mass actions during the revolu- 
tionary period in Russia. 

Under most difficult conditions of Ab- 
solutism and unscrupulous brutal police 
power, the achievements both in the way 
of economic improvements and political 
results have been astonishing. Out of 
the actual practice of the fighting grew a 
unity of action in which demands for 
wage increases and the eight-hour day 
were intermixed with political demands, 
such as free speech and free press, recall 
of cruel bureaucrats and a Democratic 
Republic instead of the Absolutistic gov- 
ernment. 

The form of this gigantic struggle was 
mostly that of mass strikes and street 
demonstrations, accidentally leading to 
actual resistance against police and mili- 
tary forces. 

To those who cannot see beyond par- 
liamentary reforms and the labor union 
fight for keeping up the standard of liv- 
ing, this period of class struggle must 
look like another world. Those, how- 
ever, who feel that capitalism can never 
be overcome by talking reforms or by ar- 
bitrating about the standard of living, 
the study of this period is most instruc- 
tive and promising. And especially to 
our American comrades, this knowledge 
must be highly valuable, because they are 
confronted by the same brutal methods 
and a similar absolutistic government, be 
it in a democratic disguise, that had to 
be dealt with by the Russian workers. 
A similar situation is growing all over 
the world, now that we enter the period 
of industrial Feudalism or Imperialism, 
and the lessons of the Russian revolu- 
tionary period deserve the general inter- 
est, but as the United States is ahead in 
this development, they certainly are not 
the least interested party. 

It is beyond the scope of an article in 
a Review, and it would certainly annoy 
the readers to give too much in detail 



the facts and results of this interesting 
period of class struggle. Those who feel 
the importance of the subject should read 
"Massenstreik, Partei and Gewerkschaft- 
en," by Rosa Luxembourg; "Algemeene 
Werkstaking en Socialdemocratie" and 
"Geschiedenis von den Proletarischen 
Klassenstrijg," by Henriette Roland 
Hoist, translated into German, Lettisch 
and Russian; "Politische Streik," by 
Laufenberg, or some of the other books 
and pamphlets on this subject, none of 
which, however, has been translated into 
English, as far as I know, and all of 
which were written before the world 
war. 

I will try to give a few facts, a few 
examples which may appeal to those 
minds that have already a notion of the 
importance of mass action in future class 
struggles. Of course, it is essential to 
bear in mind that conditions in Russia 
at that time had their own character and 
that we can never expect to imitate 
methods which were themselves the re- 
sult of historic developments and condi- 
tions and by no means brought about 
according to some scheme of a clever 
headed man or group of men. 

Conditions in Russia no doubt were 
most unfavorable to any kind of action, 
the workers being under the iron heel 
of an absolutistic government, unorgan- 
ized, uneducated, a large percentage of 
them knowing neither how to read nor 
write. And notwithstanding this, not- 
withstanding mistakes and disappoint- 
ments, we notice results that compel us 
to ask. What could not have been ac- 
complished if similar methods were 
backed up by the organization and intel- 
ligence of a modern machine proletariat. 

The high mark of the proletarian move- 
ment in Russia was after the defects of 
Russia in the Russian Japanese war in 
1905 and 1906, but the specific methods 
already had originated before the war. 

Especially the years 1902 and 1903 
show an extensive and successful action 
in the southern part of Russia, and as 
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early as 1896 and 1897, there was a 
period of big strikes in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd). 

In the spring of 1902, several cities, 
such as Batum, Nischni Nowgorod and 
Saratow, had their mass meetings and 
street demonstrations against deporta- 
tions of "undesirables" by the Russian 
Government, at which* meetings workers 
were fired upon and which resulted in 
the imprisonment of a great number of 
workers. 

But the same year had another. wave 
of mass actions, originating in Rosrow. 
This time it was a demand for the nine 
hour day, increase of wages, etc., which 
led to a general tie-up of labor, and mass 
meetings in Rostow, which were daily at- 
tended by fifteen to twenty thousand 
workers. This movement was organized 
by a committee of social democrats; and 
freedom of speech and press for some 
time was actually conquered and used to 
its full extent for education and attacks 
upon the Government. The movement 
spread to Tichoretzkaja, but was finally 
beaten up by police arid cossacks, only to 
spring up again a few months afterwards 
in the middle of 1903 all over southern 
Russia: Baku, Tiflis, Batum, Jelissawetgrad, 
Odessa, Kijew, Nikolajew, Jekaterino- 
slow, etc. Originating in different cities 
with, demands for increase in wages and 
other direct improvements, the move- 
ment soon grew beyond the scope of 
purely economic action into a more gen- 
eral or political class issue. 

In Odessa, for instance, the railroad 
workers asked an increase in wages. 
Three days afterwards the longshoremen 
joined; two days more brought the sea- 
men into the movement; five days later 
the streetcars were tied up. A meeting 
of seven to eight thousand workers de- 
cided to visit all the factories and their 
number grew to forty or fifty thousand 
men, who tied up the harbor and all the 
industries. In Kijew, the movement also 
started among railway men who claimed 
wage increases, followed by the foundry 
workers. The Government threw two 
railway delegates in prison and in a gen- 
eral protest, it was decided that the trains 
should not leave the station. A big crowd 
of workers with wives and children stood 
on the track to prevent the trains from 
running. Soldiers shot into this mass, 



killing many of them, among whom were 
women and children. This was the sign 
for a general strike, mass meetings, 
speeches as well as the killing* and im- 
prisonment of more workers. The move- 
ment ends, but starts again in Nikolajew 
and Jekaterinoslow and results not only 
in some material improvements, but also 
in a most remarkable spiritual uplifting 
of these most oppressed workers. 

To quote a bourgeois paper, Os- 
wobozhdenje: "The workers embrace' 
each other in the streets, cries of delight 
and enthusiasm, songs of freedam, gay 
laughing, humor and joy are heard 
among the masses of many thousands 
who move through the town from morn- 
ing to evening. The spirit is noble, it 
could not be imagined that a new and 
better life on earth had sprung up. A 
highly earnest and at the same time ideal- 
istic and touching picture." Such was 
the impression even on a non-socialist 
newspaper writer. 

After a period of less action during the 
first part of the Russian-Japanese war, 
the growing unemployment leads to a 
general strike in Baku in December, 1904, 
which puts the control of the city dur- 
ing a couple of weeks fully into the hands 
of the workers. 

In January, 19J6, a general strike be- 
comes effective in St. Petersburg, as an 
immediate result of the discharging of 
two workers of the Putilow Works (mu- 
nitions and steel), which caused a sympa- 
thetic strike of 12,000 workers. The So- 
cial democrats thereupon started an ex- 
tensive campaign and a program was 
adopted containing the eight hour day, 
freedom of organizations, speech tmd 
press, etc. In a few days, one hundred 
and forty thousand workers joined the 
strike and meetings were hjeld, the dis- 
cussions on which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the program with the eight hour 
day as principal demand. It was this 
program that was to be put before the 
Czar by a procession of two hundred 
thousand men and women at the head of 
which marched the priest Gapon and 
which resulted in the massacre of two 
thousand men, women and children by 
the Russian cossacks. (The "Red Sun- 
day," January 22, 1905). 

This massacre was the signal for a 
real wave of mass actions and general 
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strikes all over Russia, in Poland, in 
Lithuania, in the Baltic provinces, as 
well as in the Caucasus and Siberia. This 
time it was not so much economic de- 
mands broadening into political action, 
but rather the reverse. In all parts of 
Russia social democratic committees is- 
sued proclamations to arouse protests 
against the massacre in St. Petersburg 
and brutality of the existing Government. 
And these general strikes of protest de- 
velop finally into innumerable local and 
partial strikes for direct improvements 
in all parts of the country, in which rail- 
way strikes play an important part with 
here and there even . military strikes, 
such as the revolts of the mariners in 
Sebastopol, Kronstadt, Libau, Vladivo- 
stock, etc. 

This splitting up of the general strike 
into minor actions for direct improve- 
ments, must look rather discouraging to 
those among syndicalists as well as so- 
cialists, who have a conception that the 
"general strike" or the "political revolu- 
tion" once upon a day will change the 
hell of Capitalism into the heaven of 
Socialism. This kind of "revolutionists" 
generally prove to be opportunists as far 
as actual fighting is concerned, which is 
logical: if you expect that the capitalist 
Society can be overthrown by some big 
action and the time for that supreme 
action has not yet arrived, you may as 
well try to make the best of the preseht 
state of things and combine opportunistic 
action with revolutionary education for 
the "great day." 

The revolutionary period in Russia, 
however, is a splendid example to prove 
that education and action always have 
to go hand in hand and that revolution 
does not fall from heaven or as the re- 
sult of some accident, but grows out of 
the intensified normal fighting in the 
class struggle. And it shows at the same 
time, that political and economic action 
finally become so interwoven and mixed 
up, that it is hardly possible to tell where 
the demands for direct improvements end 
and general or political demands start in. 

The more we proceed into the highest 
developments of revolutionary mass ac- 
tion, the more we shall find that there is 
only one class struggle all along the fight- 
ing line against capitalism. Which does 
not mean that we have to overlook the 



historical necessity of having both so- 
cialist political parties and labor or in- 
dustrial unions and which, of course, is 
the very opposite of a conception which 
wants no political action at all. 

The revolution is a long social process 
with victories and defeats, but even the 
defeats will often result in direct im- 
provements as is shown during the Rus- 
sian revolutionary period. The result of 
this period has been, that the standard of 
living of the industrial proletariat has 
been improved. In a great number of 
industries all over Russia, the eight hour 
day was actually conquered. In other 
parts, it was a nine hour or a ten hour 
day and at the same time, wages were 
increased and conditions improved. It 
is true that many of these advantages 
were lost again during the contra- 
revolutionary period that followed, but 
nevertheless, it shows what can be ac- 
complished even under most unfavorable 
conditions and without any previous or- 
ganization. The development of Russian 
industry is such that we could not ex- 
pect a continued success, without co- 
operation from the rest of Europe. 

What the Left Wing socialists in Eu- 
rope at that time hoped for was that Ger- 
man socialists would learn from the Rus- 
sian mass actions and bring this kind of 
action on a higher, stronger, organized 
plane, which, no doubt, would have 
backed up the Russian movement in re- 
turn. We know that there was much dis- 
cussion over the "general strike" at that 
timeJn Germany, and even a beginning 
of action, but the conservative leaders 
of the labor unions as well as most of 
the leaders of the Socialist party crushed 
this movement. And it will remain the 
everlasting disgrace to the memory of 
Kautsky, who had given .a theoretical 
prediction of just this kind of action, that 
he failed when action was required and 
backed up the opportunistic leaders with 
his gre^t influence upon the more revo- 
lutionary wing of the Socialistic party. 
A small group among whom Rosa Lux- 
embourg was the most militant, did their 
utmost, but Kautsky's advice to use mass 
action only on the defensive, "Ermat- 
tungs-Strategie," was followed up and 
even the labor union leaders had no ob- 
jection to declare for defensive mas^s ac- 
tion. By this advice, even more than 
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by his advice not to vote against the 
war credits, Kautsky will have to bear 
his part of the responsibility of the fail- 
ure of the German party in the war crisis. 
The period of mass action in Russia 
can give us a better insight in the forms 
in which a proletarian revolution will 
have to develop, it shows how the re- 
sults will strengthen the material posi- 
tion of the workers and at the same time 
mean an intellectual and cultural growth, 
which surpasses by far all that could be 
accomplished by the most extensive cam- 
paign on purely educational lines. And 
what is more perhaps even than this, the 
organization will grow in the fighting and 
will take new and really democratic 
forms. Out of the revolutionary mass 
action in Russia have sprung up a num- 
ber of organizations that survived this 
period and this is the best answer to 
those "leaders" who never venture to act 
for fear that their organization (and by 
the way, their well paid jobs), will be 
destroyed. Maybe that a certain form 
of organization, which is no longer in 
harmony with historical developments, 
will be . destroyed, but only to give re- 
birth to new and more efficient forms of 
organization, more elastic and more dem- 
ocratic. 

For the Russian mass action has 
shown beyond all doubt that the rigid 
form of one-sided action according to 
certain well-established formulas with 
strong men in control, who, according 
to circumstances, may become labor 
leaders, or e. g., railroad presidents, is 
obsolete in the period of revolutionary 



fighting, which is on hand. Against each 
definite action of the workers, our ene- 
mies can put a more effective counter- 
attack. Only in changing our fight from 
one place to another, from one industry 
to another, from day to day, breaking off 
a movement before a massacre ca»n be 
arranged, only to start it elsewhere or 
to start it anew when the military forces 
are withdrawn, only by working hand 
in hand in claiming material improve- 
ments and political power, bread and 
rights, leisure and freedom, only by 
strikes of protest, as well as strikes of 
sympathy and strikes to force direct im- 
provements, only by actually developing 
all these actions into an organized sys- 
tem of mass action in which, of course, 
the leaders will lose their predominant 
position, and success can only result if 
the rank and file gradually learns how 
to act and why to act, only in this higher 
form of flexible organization can we hope 
to win. For to win means to disorganize 
the present political system, means to 
create a higher form of organization 
than capitalism could produce. 

It is not sufficient to follow the indus- 
trial organization of capitalism in replac- 
ing craft unionism by industrial union- 
ism, but we must develop our organiza- 
tion beyond the highest form of capi- 
talist organization into a unity of effi- 
ciency and democracy, a unity of eco- 
nomic and political action, into mass 
action. 

The perfection of mass action in this 
sense, means upon a certain degree of 
development, the victory of the socialist 
commonwealth. 
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Blacks and Whites in the Congo 

By GEORGE HARDY 



WE STARTED on a trip to the 
Belgian Congo from the east 
coast of England, traveling 
south to the English channel, at 
the mouth of which we were held with a 
cordon of torpedo boats and destroyers en- 
circling us because a hostile submarine had 
escaped through the friendly channel of the 
mine field. 

Immediately our minds ran back to the 
scenes we had so recently left up coast — 
fields of waving grain, dotted with small 
wooded patches amidst which rise the cas- 
tles of the late feudal barons, last remnant 
of the old days. These grounds are every- 
where encircled by neat green hedges. And 
then our minds come back to the cordon 
of torpedo boats and we wonder whether 
we have actually escaped those dark days 
of piracy and plunder after all. 

As soon as we escape through hostile 
waters, we begin to pass the nautical mile- 
stones, lighthouses, great rocks on the roll- 
ing coast of Spain, then we cross the 



mouth of the Mediterranean, gliding in the 
sunshine past the Canary Islands, where 
we are no longer able to see anything but 
the shark infested waters and an occa- 
sional school of fish leaping and jumping 
in the torrid sun. 

And then some morning through the 
misty atmosphere of the tropics we find 
ourselves at the mouth of the Congo River. 
At the port of Banana we pick up the crew 
of natives who will. work the cargo at the 
ports of Boma and Matadi on the Congo 
River. 

But here any liberty-loving person finds 
that, after all, he has not left behind him 
the barbarities of capitalism. Four foot 
clubs are used to drive the natives, who are 
paid the enormous sum of one Belgian franc 
(twenty cents) a day, for working from 4 
a. m. to 10 o'clock at night, with two or 
three short periods of rest, when they re- 
ceive their allowance of rice and salt junk, 
which is so rotten that it would be scorned 
by a hungry dog. 
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These abuses are perpetrated under the 
charter of the Compagnie Beige Maritime 
Du Congo, in which King Albert of Bel- 
gium is said to be interested. 

At Boma, the capital of Belgian Congo, 
about forty miles up the river, the work 
.of unloading begins. Officers armed with 
clubs are stationed at each hatch on board 
ship and on shore, and they take an occa- 
sional whack at the bare backs of the na- 
tives to speed up work or punish the black 
with the smoldering or contemptuous eyes. 

A walk through the small town shows 
how many other things are exported to the 
Congo besides general merchandise. Cath- 
olic statues dot the extensive and beauti- 
ful grounds which surround the house of 
the governor-general. This house and these 
grounds are protected by native sentries 
who carry rifles and bayonets. And every- 
where is evidence of the importance of 
cheap whiskey. And so we have the old 
trio — the gun, the church and the whiskey. 

Night arrives and* no sleeping quarters 
are provided for the native workers, who 
sleep on hard, dirty decks of the ships 
which brings back longings for the cosy 
grass-woven huts to which they are accus- 
tomed, as the rotten fare recalls the fresh 
fruits and nuts that make up their native 
fare. 

The dampness of the tropic nights makes 
it dangerous for any one to sleep in the 
open. The air is full of deadly fevers. The 
heat of the day causes a vapor to arise 
every night from tta snake infested grasses. 

After a couple of days of savage slavery, 
which is hidden .behind the franc a day 
wage, the boats leave for Matadi. A few 
hours' run against the rushing current of 
the river and we find" slavery more glaring 
and more open, for Matadi is the center of 
trade, also a railway center, where ivory, 
palm oil, copra and copal, etc., are brought 
for shipment to Europe. 

The white population sleeps from 11 to 3 
o'clock, but there is no respite for the na- 
tives, who toil until their bodies look as 
though they had been dipped in oil, so cov- 
ered are they with sweat 

The writer saw an officer go down into 
the hold of the ship and beat a native with- 
out mercy because he did not work, fast 
enough in *his heat. Another officer stood 
on the toes of a native worker who had 
squatted to rest during the rest period, and 
beat the bare legs of the native to make him 



draw his foot from beneath the hob nailed 
boots of the noble ( ?) white man. Mean- 
while the officer twisted the ear of the 
black man. It was easy for anybody to 
recognize the superiority of the Caucasian 
race over the ethiopian. The attitude of the 
natives is one of manufactured smiles and 
European salutations and barely concealed 
curses. 

It is a pleasant little custom of the offi- 
cers to throw the dregs of their glasses of 
lime juice into the faces of the Congo boys 
who serve them. I saw a native injured in- 
ternally by a sling of sacks weighing nearly 
a ton. He was allowed to lie dying on the 
bare deck of a boat. The quartermaster de- 
clared he could not endure the groans of the 
unlucky man and he was removed the next 
day, a physician expressing surprise that he 
still lived. 

Very naturally it occurs to the stranger 
to inquire why the natives, who possess land 
and plenty of fruit and nuts for food, sub- 
mit to such treatment. You wonder why 
they labor. One of the answers is the sys- 
tem of taxation which the modern capitalist 
class has seen fit to lay upon them to for^e 
them to work. Without this tax of twelve 
francs a year the natives would be able to 
live in ease upon their own land, in their 
own fresh huts, and live upon the plenty 
provided by a generous Nature. This tax 
makes the capitalists independent of foreign 
workers. 

And yet, strange as it may seem to you, 
my dear civilized reader, some of these na- 
tives hate work so much, or work for the 
Belgian capitalists so very much, in particu- 
lar, that they refuse to earn and pay their 12 
francs annually to the Belgian government. 

Such natives are quickly taught the 
benevolence of that government. They are 
arrested and placed in gangs with chains 
around their necks and forced to work for 
three months for the state. They carry the 
mail on their heads to the boats; also bear 
the trunks and luggage of the white para- 
sites to and from the boats and perform 
municipal labor. You can see them lugging 
vegetables home for the Europeans, the 
white person in front and the black of- 
fender twelve paces in die rear, and an 
armed guard trudging behind die loaded 
slave. 

A trip to the Mission Station will con- 
vince any fair-minded investigator that they 
are centers for introducing trade for they 
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carry articles of commerce inland where it 
is impossible to set up stores. For these 
commodities the natives exchange antelope 
horns, tusks of ivory, etc., etc. Needless to 
say the capitalist class does not permit even 
these Faithful Servants to grow rich. The 
slogan of the missionaries is "Teach the na- 
tive God and Work." The task is a diffi- 
cult one. Natives are "often so ignorant 
that they are satisfied with the bounty pro- 
vided by Mother Nature." Strange, 
isn't it? 

Once, however, the majority of the na- 
tives are convinced by a desire for Euro- 
pean trinkets and the words of the mission- 
aries, customs and standards change, short 
work is then made of the defaulters 
who, as a missionary admitted to me, are 
placed in contract slavery under strict su- 
pervision on a plantation owned privately 
by absentee slave and land owners. And 
thus the good work of teaching the unre- 
generate black man to love to labor (for 
the profit of his superior white master) 
goes merrily on. 

Missionaries have strange excuses to 
make for the brutalities of the ship offi- 



cers. The "condition of the country makes 
men cranky," etc., etc. 

Here, too, we have prostitution in the 
name of 12 francs a year taxes. Natives, 
married on the European plan, forced by 
unnatural conditions to produce so much 
money annually, solicit white men to cohabit 
with their wives. And so, along with pros- 
titution, and whiskey and religion, the great 
white man brings syphilis and other dis- 
eases into the Congo. "But then," says the 
Belgian, "these natives are of a lower order, 
so it does not matter." 

But, brother workingman, it «is not the 
natives nor even the Belgians who are to 
blame for such things. It is the capitalist 
system, the profit of wages system, that is 
to blame. Abolish this system and it will be 
unnecessary to make criminals out of abo- 
rigines in order to "show them the way 
to progress" in the world's coming progress, 
where neither war nor slavery shall exist 
and where men shall work for the collective 
development of the people of all countries, 
when all shall enjoy the pleasures of life 
and all forms of slavery be abolished in the 
new Socialist Industrial Republic. 



"Capturing Political Power m Oklahoma 
By W. E. REYNOLDS 



PRIOR to the election of 1916 the 
Socialists in particular and the coun- 
try in general were led to believe that 
Oklahoma was sure to send two or 
three Socialists to Congress, elect a ma- 
jority to the State Legislature and, in short, 
capture the state for Socialism. 

This belief was held by the Oklahoma 
State Secretary, who published his predic- 
tions in the capitalistic press. The same 
belief was held and broadly published by 
the Appeal to Reason. Now, that the votes 
have been counted and the "stubborn his- 
torical fact has dispersed all intoxicating 
effects of self deception," let us examine 
"this form of Socialism which ended in a 
miserable fit of the blues." 

Oklahoma, though one of the newest 
states, is one most in the grip of modern 
capitalism. Where twenty-three years ago 
free homes were given away by the thou- 
sand, today, 68 per cent of the farm popula- 
tion in 47 counties are tenant farmers. 



These tenants are not only poor but desti- 
tute, their "homes" in the great majority of 
instances being without the simplest, and 
generally considered, necessary conven- 
iences. They have no cooking ranges, no 
sinks, no kitchen appliances (often no 
kitchen to put them in) no linoleum, no 
carpets, not enough dishes to set the table 
for the family. Their furniture is of the 
most rudimentary kind, boxes and benches 
doing duty in the absence of chairs. A 
bathtub is a luxury which not one in a 
thousand may enjoy. 

Houses without plaster, cracks you could 
. kick one of the dogs through, floors uneven 
or missing, card board or rags doing duty 
for missing window panes, outbuildings di- 
lapidated or absent ; — this is not a descrip- 
tion of an exceptional case, but of the aver- 
age tenant's home in Oklahoma. Their pos- 
sessions may be summed up as follows : A 
mortgage on the team and necessary equip- 
ment, a few dilapidated house furnishings 
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and rags, a raft of children, some mail order 
catalogs and a well thumbed bible. 

A Figii Islander thought he had a vision 
of Heaven upon approaching the Seattle 
skyline. An Oklahoma tenant farmer's wife 
would have the same emotions if she were 
permitted to view the kitchen of a Ford em- 
ployee. 

In short, the tenant is destitute, poorly 
educated, hopelessly in debt and desperate. 
Upon the basis of this misery "Oklahoma 
Socialism" was founded. It is a conglom- 
eration of Utopianism, humanitarian senti- 
mentalism, "good morals" crusading, etc. 

The speakers were an aggregation of pul- 
pitless preachers and sky-pilots-elect who 
will peddle any kind of piffle for pay, a few 
clever politicians and several politicians not 
so clever, but just as hungry for pie, many 
agitators who drew more of their material 
from imagination than from books, a few 
Christian Socialists, rationalists, "construct- 
ive" reformers, hole and corner reformers, 
advocating everything from food embargo 
to prohibition, or a new religion, law en- 
forcement, free soup, for school children, or 
a new grader for our district. Then there 
was a goodly sprinkling of clear-cut, class 
conscious, sworn enemies of the Capitalist 
system who will rally to no battlecty short 
of "Workers of the World Unite." 

A compact and complicated political ma- 
chine was builded and a considerable 
amount of literature distributed — but in al- 
most every instance it was anything but So- 
cialist literature. 

Instead of teaching the people that their 
misery is due to the development of Capi- 
talism and the consequent social division of 
labor with its attendant increasing poverty 
for the masses, and increasing riches for die 
classes, they were taught that their misery is 
due to the Democratic machine of Okla- 
homa. Hence their fight was centered on 
their Fair Election Law and, in many in- 
stances* with an open alliance with the Re- 
publican party. 

Milwaukee Socialists lost in^this last elec- 
tion because they had been taught that child 
labor laws, government control of railway 
situations and such reforms were Socialism. 
Wilson had delivered just that kind of goods 
and was therefore entitled to the vote. Even 
so, Oklahoma. 

The Socialists lost by division of forces, 
one part throwing their support to the Re- 



publicans to "beat the Donks" and the other 
part supporting Wilson because the greater 
part of the literature distributed by the So- 
cialists was of the sentimental anti-war 
variety. Thus easily was Socialist (?) en- 
ergy and Socialist coin converted into votes 
for Wilson. 

These are the facts. Much energy ex- 
pended, much "agitation," much noise and 
little real education. While the organiza- 
tion is now confronted with the inevitable 
reaction and "set of the blues," much of real 
worth has been accomplished. The popular 
prejudice against the term Socialism has 
been broken. The people are now aroused 
and flock to Socialist meetings in crowds, 
and are ready and willing to assimilate any 
real information we may have to offer. The 
organization has been taught its lesson. 
Liebknecht's No Compromise is a "best 
seller" today. The futility of reform meas- 
ures has been rudely but, nevertheless, ef- 
fectively, brought home to some of the 
"leaders," and now, on all sides, one hears, 
as never before, the cry for economic organ- 
ization and education. 

At an after election meeting of the inter- 
ested agitators and propagandists the sen- 
timent for industrial or left wing Socialism 
was overwhelmingly strong, and the motion 
for the beginning of an organization to es- 
tablish scientific Socialist study clubs was 
passed without a dissenting vote. There- 
fore the loss of 7773 votes from the 1914 
vote is more in the nature of a gain. It is 
a loss the Socialists could well afford ta 
stand in exchange for the Gain of an in- 
creasing desire for education, economic or- 
ganization and the valuable lesson of No 
Compromise, No Political Trading. 

Out of the ruin of the reactionary and 
Utopian Socialism of the past, with its 
sentimentalism (its Socialist and religious 
twins), its scramble for votes and for pie, 
is already developing the nucleus of a scien- 
tific Socialism with its clearer vision, its 
grasp of the relationships of men and events 
and its promise of a new and better life 
which will free humanity. 

Utopian Socialism in Oklahoma fell with 
a crash and with it fell the hopes of the 
reformers, but out of the ruins is* springing 
a movement which is destined by the logic 
of events to be a great factor in the coming 
revolution which shall have for its aim the 
establishment of the Industrial Republic. 
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arxian Economics 

AN OUTLINE 



(Note: Many Locals have written us that they are looking for a study course 
in the winter numbers of the Review. We have, therefore, written a short resume 1 
of the Marxian Theory of Value and suggest that Study Clubs order copies of Shop 
Talks on Economics to supplement this brief outline. During the next few months 
Mary Marcy will continue the articles contained in Shop Talks, discussing, in par-* 
ticular, the position of die necessary workers who produce no commodities, the 
transportation workers and the position of the farmer. There will also be a lesson 
on How Surplus Value Is Divided. Copies of Shop Talks, published by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., sell at 10 cents each. In bundles, 6 cents a copy.) 



Surplus Value. 

SOCIETY today is concerned chiefly 
with the production, the transporta- 
tion and the exchange of commodities, 
the things that satisfy some human need 
or want. In short, our chief concern has 
ceased to be the welfare of the human 
race and has become the buying and sell- 
of commodities. 

Millions of men and women are daily 
producing things to be sold — food, cloth- 
ing, houses, coal, cars, electric power, 
gold, ores, human strength, or labor 
power, and many other commodities. 

Now, among all the thousands of com- 
modities produced by the labor of men 
and women there is only one commodity 
which is able, of itself, to produce more 
value than is represented in it. Take 
coal, for example. If left in the coal 
yards, or in the mines, coal can never 
build a fire to produce steam, or to warm 
houses. No matter where it lies, coal 
will only represent the value (or neces- 
sary social labor) that was taken to pro- 
duce it. Coal is unable to produce any 
value. In fact, coal itself only contains 
value because necessary social labor has 
been spent in mining, weighing and 
transporting it. It is the necessary social 
labor of the workers which determines 
the value of the coal. 

Or, take a train of freight cars. They 
represent only the value, or necessary 
social labor, that has been spent in pro- 
ducing them. They create no value. 
The same is true of all other commod- 
ities except the one you and I have to 
sell. Our human strength, or labor 
power is the one exception. Our 
strength, or our power to labor, is able 
to produce not only enough to feed and 
dothe and shelter us, and our children; 



it is capable of producing sufficient addi- 
tional value to support two or even four 
or five other people. 

No matter how unskilled you may be, 
if you are a strong man or a strong 
woman, you can mine enough coal to 
warm a hundred people; raise enough 
wheat and cattle to feed several scores of 
men; weave enough cloth to clothe three 
or four dozen persons. 

You can produce enough value to raise 
your children and support yourself, and 
keep your two strong hands on the labor 
market, and create a lot of surplus value 
for your boss besides. 

The value of any and all commodities 
is determined by the average necessary 
social labor taken to produce them. The 
woman who weaves cloth by hand does 
not determine the value of cloth. The 
worker using a modern machine pro- 
duces a dozen times as much material in 
the same number of hours. Value is de- 
termined by the social labor necessary to 
produce it in a given state of society. 

The modern machine creates no new 
value, but the skilled or unskilled worker 
operating the machine is able to we^ve 
ten- or twenty times as much cloth as the 
hand worker. And the value of the cloth 
is determined by the necessary social 
labor taken to produce it. Machinery 
everywhere greatly increases the pro- 
ductive, power of the working class. It 
does not greatly increase the value of 
their product. 

Now, when you go to a boss and offer 
your power to labor, or your strength, for 
sale, you want to get as high a price for 
it as possible. And your boss wants to 
buy as cheaply as possible. The employ- 
ers like a crowded labor market, where 
there are more men than jobs; you like 
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more jobs than men because a wide de- 
mand for labor power means a high price 
for labor power, or "high wages." 

As a rule the employing class is com- 
pelled to pay the working class the value 
of its labor power, or enough in wages to 
support the workers and to enable them 
to raise children to fill the future ranks 
of labor. 

Today in almost every civilized nation, 
less than one-half the people are engaged 
in productive of useful labor. This is 
proved not only by Government labor 
statistics, but by the European war. In 
the warring nations about one-fifth of 
the people, and the least skilled workers 
at that, are supporting whole countries 
like France and Germany and England 
on a war basis. 

By the use of modern machinery the 
worker has become able not only to sup- 
port himself and his children, but two or 
three, and even four and five, other indi- 
viduals as well. 

Now, profits are not made by the em- 
ploying class buying the labor power of" 
the working class below its value and 
selling the products of the workers 
. above their value. Employers nearly al- 
ways pay wages that will enable the 
workers to reproduce themselves and 
their labor power. They nearly always 
pay the workers the value, or social labor 
necessary to produce their labor power. 
And, as a general thing the products of 
the workers are sold to the consumer 
at their value. • 

But the worker can produce the value 
of his labor power by working two or 
three hours in the mine or factory or 
mill of the boss, while he continues to 
work five or six hours more for the boss. 
In other words, his products are several 
times as valuable as his labor power. 
Revolutionists demand that the workers 
receive the value of their products and cease 
having their strength and their brains 
regarded, bought and sold as commodi- 
ties, as men buy pigs, or iron, or coal or 
cloth, y/e demand the value of the 
things we make. 

Now, remember, when you have 
worked two or three hpurs, you have 
produced enough value to pay your own 
wages, to pay for your own labor power. 
But the boss hires your labor power by 



the day or week, and it is to his interest 
to make your work as many hours as 
possible, because all the hours you work 
for him, after you have produced the 
value of your labor power (or your 
wages), means just so much value that 
the boss may appropriate; means just sp 
many more commodities (that you have 
made) which the boss will have to sell. 

Suppose $4.00 in. gold represents 2 
hours of necessary labor, and suppose 
you receive $4.00 a day for your labor 
power, and that $4.00 a day will enable 
you to support yourself and your family, 
because the necessities of life for your- 
self and your family represent 2 hours of 
necessary social labor. Then, when you 
have worked two hours in the factory or 
shop, you will have reproduced the value 
of your labor power. But you may work 
eight hours a day in the shop. Then your 
products will represent eight hours of 
necessary social labor, or four times the 
value of your wages. 

If the consumer buys the shoes you 
make, or the coal you mine, at their 
value, they will pay $16.00 for shoes or 
coal which you and your fellow workers 
produced and for which you only re- 
ceived $4.00. So you see that there is a 
wide margin of profit left for the employ- 
ing class, even though you receive the 
value of your labor power and your prod- 
ucts are sold at their value. 

We live today in a world subordinated 
to the buying and selling of commodities. 
The brains and strength of the working 
class are bought and sold on the labor 
market just like all other commodities 
are bought and sold. But the working 
class is waking up. It is demanding the 
abolition of the wages system, the sys- 
tem which makes our strength and our 
brains mere commodities. We intend to 
organize to demand the value of our 
products for the workers themselves. 
Questions 

1. What is a commodity? Name several 
other commodities beside coal and gold and 
labor power. 

& Are the interests of the capitalist class 
and the working class identical? Why not? 

3. When ten men compete to sell their la- 
bor power, who gets the job? D6es this re- 
duce wages? 

4. What happens when there are several 
jobs for each worker? Do wages rise? 

5. What determines the value of a com- 
modity? 
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6. What commodity docs the worker sell 
to his employer? Does he usually sell it at 
its value ? What would happen if the work- 
ing class had to sell its labor power consider- 
ably beJpw its value? Would the working 
class be able to continue on the job? ' 

7. What is it that prevents the workers 
from selling their labor power much above 
its value? Does the competition among the 
workers for jobs have anything to do with 
wages? 

8. As a rule, are commodities produced by 
the use of modern machinery, increasing or 
decreasing in value? Do they contain more 
or less necessary social labor? 

9. When the commodity, gold, decreases in 
value, what happens to the general prices of 
all other commodities? Do prices rise or fall? 

10. How is it possible for a capitalist to 
pay his wage workers the value of their labor 
power and* sell their products at their value 
and still make a profit? 



11. Suppose all rent for working class 
homes was abolished and the workers were 
given houses rent free, would wages fall? 
Why? Would the condition of the working 
class be improved? Why not? 

12. Why are wages higher in Chicago than 
they are in Milwaukee? Why are wages higher 
in Milwaukee than they are in Mexico? What 
determines wages? 

13. Would it help the working class to abol- 
ish taxes and lower the cost of living? Why 
not? 

14. Does the cost of living have anything 
to do with the wages you receive? Would 
general cooperatives in America for reducing 
the cost of living benefit the working class, 
or would they merely lower wages? 

(Don't forget to send 10 cents for a copy 
of Shop Talks and study this question of 
value at greater length. Next month Mrs. 
Marcy will contribute a new chapter on Marx- 
ian Economics.) 



A Snare oi tke Enemy 
By LEO LAUKI 



IT IS to the interest of the robber class 
to befog the view of the working class 
so that they may not see clearly how 
to fight for tfieir emancipation in the 
shortest possible time and by the most 
direct methods. 

There is no question but that a class 
can attain liberty when it really goes after 
it. And surely the working class today 
is eagerly striving for economic and social 
freedom. 

During these trying days of the Euro- 
pean war, especially in America, either 
consciously or unconsciously, it is the 
policy of the capitalist class to detach the 
eyes and minds of the workers from the 
world's drama and to impregnate in the 
minds of the workers silly palliatives and 
humbuggery for fighting against imper- 
ialism. These palliatives are framed up 
by capitalist apologists and called such 
beautiful names as the "World's Peace 
Movement," the "League to Enforce 
Peace," the "Movement to Curtail Pre- 
paredness," etc., etc. 

In every country, of course, such and 
kindred movements will find a ready and 
eager hearing and following among the 
workers who have had to bear all of war's 
suffering arid who receive none of its 
bloody profits. But if the workers are 
not shown the meaning of such sham 



peace movements, they will sooner or 
later be awakened to the meaning of 
J. P. Morgan peace moviements, the 
peace movements "of all the capitalist 
groups," as rudely as they were awak- 
ened by the war of 1914 to the hollow- 
ness of European civilization, German 
Kulture, French Democracy and English 
Liberalism. 

I do not doubt that after the war there 
will be great movements of an interna- 
tional scope for peace along these lines. 
I believe there will be a great sentiment 
among the masses and among the upper 
classes in favor of World's Peace. But 
I want to say that this will be of a super- 
ficial nature, a new coat of painting to 
cover the old, real thing — whose name 
and nature will remain the same as be- 
fore. It will be planned by Capitalism 
and Capitalism will be in control. 

Whether we scratch the paint off mod- 
ern "civilization" or "democracy" or 
whether we scratch the new coat of paint- 
ing off the new "World Peace Move- 
ment," we will find the old enemy, Capi- 
talism, underneath. 

We can understand this better when 
we remember that this will not be the first 
time the ruling classes have worked the 
universal peace idea for the purpose of 
satisfying the heart's desire of millions 
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of people and of several nations torn and 
disrupted by the bloody wars of many 
years. 

After the Napoleonic wars it was the 
pet entertainment of the governments to 
talk, write, legislate, promulgate and play 
the intricate game of open and secret 
diplomacy — all for the purpose of ridding 
Europe of the "arch peace disturber, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte." The King of Sweden 
believed that Napoleon was the Anti- 
christ and so declared it his own duty 
to fight against him. After Napoleon had 
been captured and sent to St. Helena, like 
a dangerous animal, on the assumption 
that only then could the people again 
have peace, the rulers of Europe hastened 
to effect an alliance for the purpose, so 
they advised the multitudes, of insuring 
the peace of Europe for all time to come. 

This league of the great Europeans of 
1815 was called by the bold name "The 
Holy Alliance," and everywhere it was 
hailed as the harbinger of Eternal Peace. 
We must remember that this was not a 
sentimental peace movement alone, but, 
like the peace movement headed by Wm. 
H. Taft, in America, which says that 
"there must be a military, an interna- 
tional police power to enforce world's 
peace, so the Holy Alliance believed that 
the nations of this league should main- 
tain great allied armies to force peace 
upon the outsider which sought to 
break it. 

And the irony of fate has shown that 
this Holy Alliance of sanctified tunics 
\ has bared the paraphernalia of the most 
reactionary and cruel warrior. Instead 
of bringing "eternal" peace," it has 
brought new and more horrible wars to 
the people of Europe. 

And it is the same today. We may ex- 
pect our own ruling classes and their 
leagues "to enforce peace" and their talk 
( of limiting or abolishing militarism, to 
be merely a timely move to satisfy the 
peace cravings of the working classes for 
peace, working classes which might oth- 
erwise become dangerously rebellious and 
• try to enforce peace by their own revolu- 
tionary forces and methods. Ultimately 
these great peace leagues of the great 
capitalist nations will turn out to be the 
most powerful war alliances. 



It is therefore the duty of all class con- 
scious workers to awake from their hyp- 
notic dreams of a burgeois peace move- 
ment and to open their eyes and their 
minds to independent thinking on this 
most important question. 

The working class must use its own 
methods to fight against war and imper- 
ialism as it is, finding its own way to fight 
against the trusts, the gigantic capitalist 
economic- organizations. The working 
class must fight Capitalism in general. 

Just as a failure on the part of the work- 
ing class to understand monopolies caused 
them to long waste their efforts by fol- 
lowing the middle class into their pro- 
grams of retrogression, just so the fear 
that militarism always makes for war, 
may lead us astray. This is not true! 
Militarism may lead to rebellion and rev- 
olution, as history has proven in the case 
of the rebellion of the slave armies of 
old and decaying Carthage, in the case of 
republican Rome when on the high road 
to imperialism, etc. 

When the working class begins to understand 
that by the development of industry, and espe- 
cially of machinery, the machine worker will take 
the place of the manual laborer, not only in in- 
dustry but in the machinery of war, in the armies 
and navies of the capitalist states, they will un- 
derstand that both the industries and the war ma- 
chinery will, by this development, become more 
and more dependent on the labor power, hand 
and brain power, of the great working class 
armies, of the whole working class. This means 
that the more the capitalist class builds up its war 
machinery, the more dependent it becomes in- 
ternally and externally on the working class. 

Whatever may be the outcome of bourgeois 
peace movements one thing is sure, when the 
workers organize industrially, if they keep up 
revolutionary agitation and education among 
themselves, they will understand that the develop- 
ment of modern war machinery is making new 
ground for the extension of the revolutionary in- 
dustrial organization of the workers inside of the 
barrack walls and steel plates. They will learn 
to prepare for every exigency. 

The best proof that the working class will have 
struck the right line of action, when it begins to 
prepare for capturing the machinery of war, 
through a military mutiny inside and through a 
general strike outside, is that so soon as the 
workers start an earnest propaganda along these 
lines, the most ardent bourgeois peace apostles 
will unmask themselves and yell about the sacred- 
ne .?, s °* *« arm 7» ^e navy, etc., etc. In fact, they 
will all hurry into the camp of Teddy, the Ter- 
rible, and stand with him— against the real peace 
movement of the proletariat—the general strike 
and mutiny. 
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WE ARE sending you some good 
news from the White Pine for- 
ests of northern Idaho, one of 
the great strongholds of the 
Lumber Trust. Sand Point is the site 
of one of the biggest sawmills in the 
world, the Humbird Lumber Company's 
big plant employing hundreds of men 
here during the summer season. The 
Humbird Company also has a somewhat 
smaller mill three miles from here, at 
Kootini, the two plants combined cut- 
ting millions of feet of lumber every sea- 
son for the markets. This is the famous 
Idaho White Pine and is sent by rail to 
all parts of the United States. 

The working conditions for the saw- 
mill employes in this big industry are as 
follows : Ten hours a day from 7 o'clock 
in the morning till 6 o'clock at night, 
with one hour from 12 to 1 for dinner. 
The wages range from $2.25 a day for 
common labor to $7 a day for a few 
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highly skilled men such as saw filers and 
head sawyers. 

The Company employs* married men 
as far as possible, believing these to be 
the most submissive and most easily 
driven. The old abuses of Company 
stores and Company houses exist here 
the same as in many other places. 

For the single men in their employ the 
Company runs a boarding house — where 
"cheap" board and room can be had for 
$5.50 a week. 

The Humbird Company owns and op- 
erates its own railroad system, leading 
from the logging camps in the mountains 
to the two big sawmills. In the hills, in 
all directions from town, are also located 
logging camps belonging to several other 
companies and small contractors. 

The hours of work in these camps at 
this time of the year are from daylight 
till dark. Going wages are $2.75 low and 
raising in some camps to $3.50 for saw- 
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yers. The loggers board with the com- 
pany at all the Camps, the usual charge 
being 90 cents a day. This includes the 
privilege of spreading his blanket in a 
bunk in the crowded, poorly lighted bunk 
house. These bunk houses are poorly 
ventilated frame structures accommodat- 
ing (?) from sixty to eighty men. 
Double decker bunks, lack of springs 
and mattresses and frequently the pres- 
ence of vermin in the place makes any 

> real rest after a hard day's work well 
nigh impossible. 

The men are expected to furnish their 
own bedding and any worker asking the 
foreman for a job — without having a 
good sized "turkey" on. his back will 
usually be turned down. All camps have 

• the hospital graft and a dollar a month 
for the hospital is deducted from the first 
day's pay. Long years of such abuse has 
finally opened the eyes of the Northern 
Idaho lumber jack and, like his brother 
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in Minnesota, the Puget ScJt»d country 
and elsewhere, they are ripe for organi- 
zation. Of course, that means the I. W. 
W., the One Big Union, with its inspir- 
ing message of Working Class Soli- 
darity. 

The workers who go into the forests 
and at the risk of their very lives, fell 
timber, take it to the sawmills and manu- 
facture itr into lumber, are no longer con- 
tent to slave their lives away for a mis- 
erable existence. They are demanding 
more of the good things of life and are 
organizing to get it — as will be seen in 
the picture that I am sending under sep- 
arate cover. Sand Point Branch of the 
I. W. W. is little more than a month old, 
but already wfc have several hundred 
members on the job in this part of the 
country. The picture shows a few of the 
rebel lumber jacks and are a small part 
of the bunch who are organizing on the 
job to give battle to the Lumber Trust. 
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Xke Suitcase Ghost 

By ROBERT MINOR 



LIKE the giant trees that astonish the 
eye of the traveler, like the wonder- 
ful climate and other marvels of 
the state, California produces the 
most amazing manifestations of the Labor 
Struggle. 

Since the McNamara plea of guilty, 
there has been a ghost in nearly every 
labor dispute. That ghost is "the Suit- 
case." There is a suitcase in every strike. 
Sometimes made of yellow leather, some- 
times of black morocco, the suitcase is 
more often built of nightmares — pure im- 
agination. But the suitcase, in one form 
or another, is a California institution. 

When made of more than imagination, 
the suitcase has usually been (since the 
McNamara case) in the hand of an agent 
of the corporations, and loaded with dyna- 
mite. 

In Stockton, three years ago, Anton 
Johannsen, labor organizer, "got the drop 
on" a gunman who came to his hotel room 
to kill him for the Merchants/ Manufac- 
turers' and Employers' Ass'n. The trapped 
gunman confessed that it was his inten- 
tion, after killing Johannsen, to place a 
suitcase of dynamite in his room, another 
suitcase of the same explosive in the Santa 
Fe station checking room, with the check 
slipped into the pocket of the Secretary of 
the Building Trades Council. One of the 
other plotters, J. J. Emerson, was caught 
by a bungling policeman with a suitcase of 
dynamite, confessed to the plot to "plant" 
it so as to blame the strikers, but was, of 
course, acquitted in spite of the confession. 
(What are courts for?) Ed Nolan and 
Tom Mooney were instrumental in the ex- 
pos6. 

In the same strike, Warren K. Billings, 
then 19 years of age, out of a job, was 
accosted by strangers who offered him $50 
to carry a suitcase to Sacramento, to be 
delivered to two men whom he was to 
meet in a saloon. The boy accepted the 
offer. The men waiting for him in the sa- 
loon in Sacramento proved to be detectives, 
the suitcase contained dynamite, and Bil- 
lings was given a two-year sentence. 
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When an explosion occurred in the San 
Francisco preparedness parade and killed 
ten persons, the blame was laid upon labor 
organizers with a suitcase. This in spite 
of the fact that the most reliable witness, a 
prominent physician, and several others 
whose names the police promptly lost, 
stated that they had seen a large, cylindrical 
bomb thrown. 

For, the only way to scare Labor off 
from defense of a labor case is to shout 
"SUITCASE'' at them, instead of "Boohf 

Ed Nolan, Tom Mooney, his wife, Rena 
Mooney, Warren Billings, and Israel 
Weinberg are now on trial for their lives 
for the preparedness parade suitcase. Such 
is the psychology of the Coast, that no evi- 
dence was even introduced to prove that 
the Labor men had a bomb; only a suit- 
case, with its contents not even referred to 
in the evidence ! 

In cases of public excitement in Cali- 
fornia, everybody sees suitcases. With 
$17,000 as their reward for the "seeing," 
one prostitute, one cocaine victim (just 
emerging from a drug store), one proven 
perjurer-detective, one strikebreaker, and 
various casual glancers, thought that they 
saw Billings on the day of the explosion 
with a suitcase that was yellow — no, black 
— no, let's see, it was brown "or something 
like that" — or, rather, it was a camera case, 
a part of the time. 

After proving a perfect alibi and show- 
ing by photographs that the sole witness 
who claimed to see him at the scene of the 
crime was perjuring himself, Billings was 
convicted in his first trial, not because he 
was guilty, as the professional jurymen, 
afterward explained, but So that he would 
help the District Attorney find the real 
dynamiters. 

The authorities had obliterated the crim- 
inal records of all of their principal wit- 
nesses until after Billings was convicted. 
But the final exposure left the state with- 
out any witnesses against the second vie-, 
tim, Mooney. Witnesses had to be got 

So, one Charles Organ, colored, picked 
up for forgery in Los Angeles and given 
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his third penitentiary sentence, was in- 
structed by detectives to say that he had 
been given $500 by Tom Mooney to blow 
up the Liberty Bell (don't laugh) with a. 
suitcase bomb. All would have gone well 
for "justice" if Organ had not been taken 
away from the association of detectives and 
put into the comparatively honest com- 
pany of convicts, where he got ashamed 
of his role and made the following con- 
fession : 

''When in San Francisco jail I wrote 
four letters denying this lie, three to local 
newspapers, and one to Mr. McNutt, 
Mooney's attorney, but I guess they were 
suppressed. When I was arrested in Los 
Angeles, two detectives came to me and 
said: 'You know Mooney, the "bomb 
man." ' I told them I didn't. But they dic- 
tated the whole 'story' to me, about the 
$500, throwing the bomb in the bay and 
filling the suitcase with bricks. They told 
me that if I stuck to this story I'd get off 
with a light sentence on the check charge, 
and also get a piece of the $17,000 bomb 
reward. In San Francisco jail they brought 
Mooney out alone and prompted me to 
identify him, but I refused. I never saw 
Mooney in my life before." 

"Suitcase Justice" received an awful 
blow by this bit of honesty in an unex- 
pected quarter, in view of the fact that the 
other two principal witnesses against 
Mooney, one of them had been proven a 
liar by photographs of Mooney a mile and 
a quarter away from the crime, and the 
other, Mrs. Allie Kidwell had written a let- 
ter (which fell into the hands of the de- 
. fense) explaining to her husband, another 
forger in San Quentin penitentiary, that 
i she was being given a pardon for "hubby" 
in exchange for her swearing that she saw 
Mooney acting suspiciously at one of the 
places figuring in the case. 
It is. simply awful that the muckrakers 
. keep on discovering the prostitution rec- 
f ords of the "heroic young ladies" who were 
J going to dare death by testifying against 
the "desperate dynamiters" for the $ake of 
the fair name of Justice and $17,000, as 
well as the previous conviction of one 
young gentleman for giving syphilis to a 
i seventeen-year-old girl. It has blocked the 
wheels of justice till — 

One Charles M. Fickert, District Attor- 
ney (whose election was paid for by the 



United Railroads to the amount of $100,- 
000, for the single purpose of dismissing 
indictments against United Railroad brib- 
ers), has seen one gubernatorial ambition 
go to smash in the anger of Labor against 
the rotten effort to hang four men and a 
woman for their labor activities against 
the United Railroads. And — 

One James Brennan, Assistant District 
Attorney, has seen the light and backed 
out of the prosecution of the frame-up, for 
the sake of his ambition to be elected City 
Attorney. 

Poor Fickert was left to hold the bag — 
the suitcase! The Building Trades Coun- 
cil and the Labor Council followed the 
California A. F. of L. convention in de- 
nouncing the frame-up. The ghastly 
scheme has half fallen through. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly. 

So a little frame-up within the big was 
planned. Israel Weinberg, against whom 
the prosecutor admitted in private that he 
had no evidence, was to be kidnapped in 
an automobile, taken to some mysterious 
destination with a load of plug-ugly de- 
tectives, and — well, nobody would have 
known what happened, but a CONFES- 
SION was to be announced, with plenty 
of gentlemen-detectives to swear to it. 

But Weinberg's little wife happened to 
be in the. jail when the attempt was made, 
and by her Weinberg got word to his law- 
yers and newspaper men and the beastly 
plan was blown up by publicity. The town 
has temporarily forgotten the awfulness of 
the thing in a good, hearty laugh at poor, 
simple, rotten Fickert. 

What's to be done? Fickert has let the 
real culprits escape — has not even investi- 
gated the real bomb affair, and he "has to 
get somebody," as his assistant plaintively 
explained, "or the people will get us" ! 

WANTED: Quick, by the prosecutor, 
cocaine victims, pimps, prostitutes, gun- 
men — anybody who will swear to what's 
wanted. $17,000 reward! 

And— 

WANTED: Quick, by the defense, 
money to pay court expenses to thwart the 
crime and forever lay the suitcase ghost in 
California ! 

Robert Minor, 
Treasurer, International Workers' De- 
fense League, 210 Russ Building, San 

Francisco. 
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Trie Present ^A^ar Crisis 

By WILLIAM E. BOHN 



Three months ago I wrote in The Re>- 
view that the War seemed to have entered 
upon its last phase. Since then there has 
been an astonishing reversal. During the 
past month much has happened that needs 
discussion and interpretation. We Amer- 
ican Socialists are not much interested in 
who wins the war, £ut we are immensely 
interested in what happens to human nature 
and human institutions while the war is 
being won and lost. 

From the beginning the Central Powers 
have been at great disadvantage. They 
have arrayed against them nations occupy- 
ing in Europe territories five times as ex- 
tensive as theirs. The inclusion of Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, India, and Canada 
makes the territorial preponderance of the 
entente even more impressive. In popula- 
tion the odds were not quite so uneven. A 
moderate estimate places them at three to 
one, so far as the European participants are 
concerned. The entente allies had, more- 
over, the incalculable advantage of the con- 
trol of the seas. This gave them at their 
back all the world as a magazine of muni- 
tions and food. On the other hand the 
Central powers had, so far as physical cir- 
cumstances are concerned, only the advan- 
tage of having the inside line to defend. 
Being on the inside of the circular battle- 
front they could more quickly and easily 
move troops and bring forces to bear than 
could their enemies. That is, their only 
physical advantage was a purely strategic 
one. 

To any one who believes in economic de- 
terminism the outcome seemed a foregone 
conclusion. The economic advantages were 
all on one side. So when the Germans took 
possession of Belgium, a part of France, 
Servia and Poland, the writer of this article 
wrote in The Review that all Germany's vic- 
tories could do nothing more than postpone 
her ultimate defeat. When Italy and Rou- 
mania joined the entente and Greece was 
pressed into its service, the result seemed 
doubly sure. Three months ago the Eng- 
lish forces were making some little progress 
on the western front and the Roumanian 
army was dashing into Austrian territory. 
So the last phase of the war seemed to have 
begun. 



Since that time a most illuminating 
change has come over the face of things. 
The progress on the west front stopped 
dead after an advance of a few miles. The 
Roumanians were driven back and crushed 
between two German forces. At the pres- 
ent writing (Dec. 10) a German general oc- 
cupies the royal palace at Bucharest, while 
the Roumanian troops and their Russian 
allies are in wild retreat. The Germans 
have a system of government for Roumania 
all worked out in advance, and have elabo- 
rated plans for an attack on Greece. 

These developments have produced as- 
tounding results in Paris and London. At 
the begining of things there were loud cries 
against German autocracy. The fight was 
all for liberty against tyranny. Now a Lib- 
eral French Senator rises to say : "I should 
today like to see the Statue of Liberty veiled 
and dictatorial hands seizing the power to 
lead us to victory. I no longer recognize 
civil rights; I only recognize the right of 
war." France has been from the beginning 
better organized than England. Her Pre- 
mier is an ex-Socialist and her Minister of 
Munitions is a Socialist. They have recog- 
nized the necessity for social control of pro- 
duction and distribution of food and clothes. 
The French middle class, a small bourgeois 
class, has gone into the war with enthusiasm 
and has proved itself possessed of a good 
deal of intelligence and stamina. French 
officialdom is recruited from the business 
classes. The young officials and officers 
have been well trained in excellent schools. 
In the trying situations arising during the 
past two years they have not done as well 
as the Germans, but they have done very 
well. The profit system has been the great 
enemy to effective effort. Of course they 
have the profit system in Germany. But 
there it is curbed. German concerns make 
fifteen to twenty per cent. French muni- 
tion manufacturers are making fifty or 
seventy-five. . In other ways the profit sys- 
tem hinders the nation in its purpose to 
kill Germans. A good deal of shoddy goes 
into the goods for which people pay war 
prices, and the munitions furnished to the 
government are not always according to 
specifications. A German officer is reported 
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to .have said that most of the French shells 
which explode are made in America. 

More than this, France is more demo- 
cratic than either Germany or England. 
Under war conditions a large section of 
industry has been run by sl cabinet responsi- 
ble to Parliament. A political system 
which grew out of the needs of a small pro- 
duction era about a century ago has been 
forced upon a large scale economic system 
which was being developed at frantic speed. 
The democratic political system has nat- 
urally failed to stand the test. So we have 
heart-rending cry for "a great man." A 
tyrant would^ be welcomed if he could bring 
order to the existing chaos. French So- 
cialists, like others, have been working, both 
before the beginning of the war and after 
it, for centralized, responsible, effective con- 
trol of industry. The capitalists have re- 
fused to have profits interfered with. The 
anarchy of small-business government al- 
lowed them to make money. Inefficiency 
did not bother them so long as they made 
fortunes. But now the Germans may get 
them and take the fortunes. So the blessed 
liberty to grind down workers and "make" 
as much as possible has to be given up. 

In London the change is even more strik- 
ing. There we have had government by a 
combination of bourgeois and landed aris- 
tocracy. The rulers of England are a dis- 
tinct class, a sort of manderin class. The 
whole English system of society has been 
defended on the theory that this class is 
worth the high price paid for it. It owns 
the lands and reaps the chief profits of 
industry. It is expensively educated in 
> Latin and Greek and other things which 
have very little to do with modern life. It 
is prepared for leadership in war by devo- 
tion to English sports. It remains reso- 
lutely aloof front the working-class and its 
troubles and keeps its class instincts alive 
at all hazards. In business the English are 
k much like Americans. To the great capital- 
' ists liberty over there, as here, has meant 
t liberty to grind down the poor. In govern- 
ment democracy is much less pronounced 
than in Franch. It has been largely carried 
on by a system of bluff. Nominally the cab- 
inet is responsible to Parliament. But this 
( does not mean that mere members of Parlia- 
ment are admitted to the secrets of foreign 
or domestic affairs. It means merely that 
the ministers appear now and then, make 
solemn faces at the assembled Commons 



and assure them that everything is being 
properly taken care of. If a member pro- 
tests, the solemnity is increased and the 
minister assumes an injured air. - Perhaps 
he remarks, "That sounds remarkably like 
a protest." And this is taken as a complete 
answer. Recently the members of the 
house grew excited about Roumania. The 
Roumanians had jumped into the war on 
the side of the entente. After their first 
impetuous spring they "were being slowly 
crushed between Von Falkenheyn on the 
north and Von Mackensen on the south. 
The Italians, the English, the Russians were 
not at all worried. Not a step was taken. 
Not a thing was done. England is supposed 
to have three or four million men under 
arms. People were naturally asking where 
they were. One member of Parliament had 
the temerity to rise in his place and ask 
the cabinet what was being done to help 
Roumania. Lord Grey, Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, drew out his face to extra 
solemn length and said: "I beg the gen- 
tleman to believe that everything is being 
done that can be done." That was all. Ap- 
parently nothing was being done and noth- 
ing was done for weeks and months after- 
ward. The solemn reply was pure bluff. 
But the member had to pretend to be satis- 
fied with it. That is, there has been control 
of great industrial and military affairs by 
a cabinet of about twenty members prac- 
tically irresponsible. If the twenty had been 
able to do the job set for them they would 
have been hailed as heroes. But they have 
failed. So the cry has gone up for a new 
government and, especially, for a small 
council to be responsible for the conduct 
of the war. Lord Northcliffe, who may be 
taken to represent the more intelligent sec- 
tion of bourgeois opinion, demands good or- 
ganization. 

English Socialists have for more than 
thirty years held the inefficiency of the 
English political system up to ridicule. 
Robert Blatchford and Henry M. Hyndman 
have led in the attacks, and since the open- 
ing of the war they have been increasingly 
bitter. They, of course, are with the gov- 
ernment so far as its purposes are con* 
cerned. They exceed the Prime Minister 
in their desire to kill Germans. Their ob- 
jection to him is that he does not do it fast 
enough. A Socialist, they feel sure, could 
attend to the job much better than he does. 
It is surely true that the English govern- 
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ment has only very slowly taken the steps 
which are necessary to effective activity of 
any sort. It is no more ineffective than our 
own government. The only difference is 
that in time of war blunders are imme- 
diately fatal. "Time and Hindenburg wait 
for no man," they are saying now in France. 
The American government potters about 
with the high cost of living situation as in- 
effectively as any body of men well could. 
In war it is different. So when I give this 
account of English affairs it is not with 
any feeling of superiority which I may lay 
claim to as an American. "Our" record in 
the Spanish-American war is far too fresh 
for that. We — especially as Socialists — are\ 
interested m this matter purely as a phase of 
the adaptation of government to the affairs 
of industry. 

The English rulers have been hindered 
both by their class training and by the 
arrogant selfishness of English capitalism. 
The class-training has led them to act with 
dignity rather than with speed. Their faith 
in their own innate superiority has made it 
difficult for them to realize that they face 
a really dangerous situation. English capi- 
talists, for their part, insist on "liberty." 
They want no such "bureaucracy" as they 
have in Germany. No, no. They are free 
men. They will make a hundred per cent if 
they can and any government which at-* 
tempts to prevent it is as good as Prussian. 
The poor have suffered; the government 
has suffered. Even now, with food at 
starvation prices English land is still given 
over to hunting parks rather than to grain 
fields. And the English poor have to pay 
for bread whatever the profiteers demand. 
This is "liberty." 

For the past ten years in England one 
politician has stood out above the rest. Men 
like Roseberry and Asquith have been con- 
tent to hold their jobs. David Lloyd 
George has had ideas about things. He saw 
the poor dying off and it seemed to him a 
great waste. So he forced through his old- 
age pension bill. At the time we made sport 
of it here in the pages of The Review be- 
cause it gave only a couple of dollars a 
week to men and women sixty-five years 
old.. But it was a step in the direction of 
social responsibility. The income-tax law 
was another similar step. It goes without 
saying that Lloyd-George has been persist- 
ently opposed by the big capitalists. Of 
course what he has done is really in their 



interests, but they have not recognized the 
fact. They have denounced him as a Social- 
ist and an anarchist. Since the war began he 
has been the one who has tried to organize 
industry. He has been the one who has 
been able to persuade English laborers to 
give up the rights won through long years 
of struggle. He has gone from one center 
to another and made personal appeals. He 
is a man of great personal force. His ap- 
peals have in the main been successful. 
English workers have allowed the govern- 
ment to do to them what no group of em- 
ployers could do. All the union standards 
have been broken down. 

Being a man who really knows how to 
do things, Lloyd-George has wanted to go 
ahead and really beat the Germans, not 
merely talk about it. He found he could do 
nothing in the cabinet as it has been con- 
stituted, so he broke it up and is now in 
the process of building a new one about 
himself as leader. In England, then, the 
most advanced capitalist politician, the one 
most like the French ex-Socialists, has been 
called in to save the state. The man who 
has been trying for years to organize Eng- 
lish society on something like a modern 
basis will be allowed to do for war what he 
was not allowed to do for peace. Peace- 
failure scared no one. That meant merely 
misery for the poor. War-failure alarms 
the whole population. That may mean dis- 
gorging to the Germans. So the leaders 
of English society are willing to let Lloyd- 
George have his way. 

The situation as a whole is one of the 
most interesting which the world has pre- 
sented for a long time. The entente al- 
lies have every economic advantage but 
the Germans have more modern organiza- 
tion. The entente allies have the men and 
the money, but the Germans have used 
their brains. I still believe that under the 
circumstances the allies should win. In 
the end economic power will probably sub- 
due brain power. 

What the world faces takes on more 
and more the general character of the Na- 
poleonic wars. It took the English fif- 
teen years to best Napoleon. Or rather, it 
took Napoleon fifteen years to wear him- 
self out beating the English. Then they 
sent him to St. Helena. Under modern 
conditions the Germans may wear them- 
selves out in about half that time. Have 
patience, good people. 
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Victory on the Mesaba Range 

By HARRISON GEORGE 

We were all ready to go to press when the following telegram came in. We feel sure all Review readers will 
be interested in the brief sketches that follow: 

Virginia, Minn., Dec. 15, 1916. 
Tresca, Scarlett, Schmidt, Mrs. Masonovitch, Orlandich, Treed, Phil Masonovitch, Nikich, 
Cernogorovich year sentence each. All cases against Gilday. Greeni, others dismissed. Full 
statement will follow. Funds needed here meet honor bound obligations. All committees rush 
balance funds on hand here. All together for freedom Everett and all class war prisoners. 

I Ettor, Gilday, Flynn. 



CARLO TRESCA, who was born in 
Sulmona, Italy, in 1879. Entering 
the labor movement at an early age, 
he became editor of a Socialist 
paper in his native town when he was 
only twenty years old. By 1904 he had 
shown his worth by being many times 
sent to prison on political charges. 
In 1903 he was elected secretary of the 
largest labor organization of Italy, the 
Syndicate of Firemen and Railroad En- 
gineers. In 1904, however, he was given 
choice of eighteen months penal servitude 
or ten years exile for political offenses, 



and, choosing exile, he landed in America 
in August, 1904. As organizer and edi- 
tor he continued his fight for labor, now 
being editor of an Italian paper in New 
York, LL'Avenire. Jailed tor months on 
different occasions, he was attacked by 
an assassin, who is said to have been an 
emissary of the Italian consul in Pitts- 
burgh and his throat badly slashed. In 
the last six years Tresca has taken part 
in all big strikes of the I. W. W., which 
involved Italian workers. Lawrence, 
Little Falls and Paterson are only a few 
of the many strikes where thousands 
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cheered when Tresca stood before them. 
Now he is on trial for murder. The wit- 
ness against him has said that when a 
certain remark was made by another 
speaker, Tresca smiled and said, "Good, 
good !" For a smile and one short word, 
twice uttered, Tresca has been charged 
with murder! 

About Joe Schmidt volumes could be 
written and yet do but scant justice to 
his revolutionary career. As a lad of six- 
teen he became interested in the great 
scheme of things when he saw a beautiful 
girl sent to prison in his little native 
town in Russian Lithuania. In a short 
time he became active in the secret or- 
ganizations that challenged the terrible 
Romanoffs. For seven years he traveled 
on the dangerous missions necessary 
among the Polish, Lithuanian, -Slav and 
Tartar people, learning their dialects and 
spurring them on to self-liberation. He 
led three victorious strikes in Russia at 
Vilna, Shawly and Ponewez in 1903 and 
1904. His sister aided him in his work 
and in the spring of 1904 both were ar- 
rested with five others — surrounded by 
soldiers at a secret meeting. Both were 
sentenced to Siberian exile, and his sister, 
then a beautiful young girl of seventeen, 
today remains an exile in the desolate, 
frozen territory of North Siberia, while 
her brother faces tyranny, not of the 
Romanoff's, but of the czars of American 
. industry. 

A valued man to the secret organ- 
izations working forbidden wonders 
under the nose of the Russian police, 
Schmidt was not allowed to long remain 
a convict-exile. With money sent "un- 
derground" he bribed a guard and one 
night in November, 1904, after his day's 
work in the convict brick-yard, he threw 
off the bricks piled over him by fellow 
prisoners and in the winter's darkness 
started on a terrible journey for liberty. 
Altho close to the Bering Straits across 
which lay Alaska, he feared recapture on 
the coast and so chose a longer route 
across the wilds of Asia, over the Ural 
mountains to Europe. Words — mere 
words cannot picture the awful hardships 
of his heroic and lonely break for free- 
dom. He himself says his reason reels 
when confronted with its memories. 
^Wading waist-deep through arctic snows, 
walking by night and hiding in the forests 



and brush to sleep by day, following the 
line of the Trans-Siberian railroad — not 
too close — for watching the rails and 
bridges for three miles on each side were 
the brutal — man-hunting Cossacks; 
guided by winds and stars he trudged 
onward. Exhausted by battling the ele- 
ments and often without eating for many 
days, he would almost collapse upon see- 
ing food, near — but often denied to him. 

Eating raw fish stolen from native traps, 
ever alert against recapture at guarded 
roads and bridges, he pressed on over the 
snowy passes of the Ural Mountains into 
European Russia. There were more set- 
tlements here and food could be begged 
at peasant doors, so adopting the part of 
a sick beggar, he fastened to his back the 
baskets carried by Russian beggars to 
collect crusts from house to house. In 
this guise he went on from village to vil- 
lage, always haunted by the fear of re- 
capture. As he journeyed he heard the 
news of the 1905 revolution and of Bloody- 
Sunday Massacre in Petrograd in front 
of the palace of the Tsar. Covered only 
by rags never removed from his body, 
the soles of his shoes gone and his frozen, 
bleeding feet marking his path ; hair and 
beard long and matted, he indeed looked 
the part he played when, after six months, 
he arrived at the end of a three-thousand- 
mile trip in the City of Niznij Nowgorod. 
Here he was furnished money and after 
one more adventure in crossing the bor- 
der, reached Germany. 

Coming direct to America Schmidt was 
welcomed with an ovation by the Phila- 
delphia Socialists and joined the Amer- 
ican movement. In 1909 he first came in 
touch with the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and recognizing the effectiveness 
of their program, devoted himself to the 
industrial field under the banner of the 
ONE BIG UNION. He has been in 
many strikes, including Lawrence, and at 
Lowell where 16,000 strikers won their 
demand without a single arrest. Now a 
man of only 34 years, having passed 
through experiences shaming the writers 
of fiction with their puny plots and heroes, 
Joe Schmidt is on trial for murder be- 
cause he made a speech in free America. 

Scarlett — Sam Scarlett, a clean young 
lad with a pleasant Scotch glint in his 
eyes, has a record of daring enthusiasm 
on the athletics field which he trans- 
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ferred to the I. W. W. five years ago. 
Born in Kilmarnock, Scotland, of famous 
fighting blood, he came to Canada in 
1903. A machinist by trade, he loved the 
sport of football, captaining the World's 
Champion Soccer Team at the St. Louis 
fair as well as the champion teams of 
Colorado and Utah. Graduating from 
craft unionism in the Harriman shopmen 
strike, he joined the ONE BIG UNION 
and has since devoted all his old sporting 
spirit to the struggle of the classes. He 
too is charged with murder because he 
made a speech. 

Of the Montenegrin strikers, Orlandich, 
Nickich and Cernogorovich, Masonovich 
and his wife Malitza, there can only be 
told the same story of their humble lives 
of toil. Born in that little nation called 
"The eagle's nest of Europe," where 
women go to battle with the men against 
the invading Turk, they were all poor 
peasant laborers until lured to the in- 
dustrial hells of Carnegie and Morgan by 
lying posters put up in old-country towns. 
Robbed and denied opportunity, they are 
examples of that great class who do the 



hardest and most necessary work of the 
world, who eat the crusts of slaves and 
go unsung to paupers' graves. Let us 
honor these brave, simple people who 
sprang to the defense of a working-class 
woman struck down by a Steel Trust 
gunman. 

O. N. Hilton, the "Little Judge," who 
never lost a case for the W." F. of M., to- 
gether with Arthur LeSueur ot the Peo- 
ples' College, lead the counsel for the 
accused. Hilton has taken sides with 
labor in many a legal battle. He waS 
consulted in the Moyer-Haywood-Petti- 
bone trials, at Lawrence and at Paterson. 
For five weeks he was in charge of the 
McNamara cases until supplanted by 
Darrow; besides these, he successfully 
defended Steve Adams in Colorado and 
the 350 defendants at Calumet. He is 
now disbarred from Utah because he told 
the supreme court of that state what he 
thought of its denial to Joe Hillstrom of 
a fair and impartial trial. Besides Le- 
Sueur, Hilton was assisted by Leon 
Whitsell of California, Victor Power of 
Hibbing and John Keyes of Duluth. 



From Butte, Mont. — The Workingmen's 
Union of Butte, Mont., sends in their check 
for $60, renewing their standing bundle order 
for The International Socialist Review dur- 
ing 1917. The Union has subscribed regularly 
for 100 copies of the Review since 1912. The 
members appreciate the Review and recognize 
the necessity of carrying on a militant educa- 
tional campaign all the time. Comrade George 
Curry visited our office during the past month. 



Going to Have a Library — The comrades of 
Local Vineland, New Jersey, are going to 
begin real educational work by taking advan- 
tage of our offer of a thirty-volume library. 
They will own their library in common. A 
comrade is building a bookcase. Education is 
the rock on which we must build, otherwise 
we will continue to float around up in the 
air at the mercy of every reform wind that 
happens to be blowing. 
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to be confiscated for food. There were not 
many horses left, for tens of thousands of 
them had been turned loose into the country 
when the hay and grain gave out during the 
first days. Birdall, I remember, who had 
great draying interests, had turned loose 
three hundred dray horses. At an average 
value of five hundred dollars this had 
amounted to $150,000. He had hoped, at 
first, to recover most of the .horses after the 
strike was over, but in the end he never re- 
covered one of them. They were all eaten 
by the people that fled from San Francisco. 
For that matter, the killing of the army 
mules and horses for food had already be- 
gun. 

Fortunately for Dakon, he had had a 
plentiful supply of hay and grain stored in 
his stable. We managed to raise four sad- 
dles, and we found the animals in good con- 
dition and spirited, withal unused to being 
ridden. I remembered the San Francisco 
of the Great Earthquake as we rode through 
the streets, but this San Francisco was 
vastly more pitiable. No cataclysm of 
nature had caused this, but rather the tyr- 
anny of the labor unions. We rode down 
past Union Square and through the theatre, 
hotel and shopping districts. The streets 
were deserted. Here and there stood auto- 
mobiles, abandoned where they had broken 
down or when the gasoline had given out. 
There was no sign of life, save for the oc- 
casional policeman and the soldiers, guard- 
ing the banks and public buildings. Once 
we came upon an I. L. W. man pasting up 
the latest proclamation. We stopped to 
read. "We have maintained an orderly 
strike," it ran ; "and we shall maintain order 
to the end. The end will come when our 
demands are satisfied, and our demands 
will be satisfied when we have starved our 
employers into submission, as we ourselves 
in the past have often been starved into sub- 
mission." 

"Messner's very words," Collins said. 
"And I, for one, am ready to submit, only 
they won't give me a chance to submit. I 
haven't had a full meal in an age. I wonder 
what horse-meat tastes like." 

We stopped to read another proclama- 
tion: "When we think our employers are 
ready to submit, we shall open up the tele- 
graphs and place the employers' associations 
of the United States in communication. But 
only messages relating to peace terms shall 
be permitted over the wires." 



We rode on, crossed Market street, and a 
little later were passing through the work- 
ing class'districts. Here the streets were 
not deserted. Leaning over gates or stand- 
ing in groups, were the I. L. W. men. 
Happy, well-fed chiMren were playing 
games, and stout housewives sat on the 
front steps gossiping. One and all cast 
amused glances at us. Little children ran 
after us, crying: "Hey, mister, ain't you 
hungry?" And one woman, a nursing child 
at her breast, called to Dakon. "Say, Fatty, 
I will give you a meal for your skate — ham 
and potatoes, currant jelly, white bread, 
canned butter, and two cups of coffee." 

"Have you noticed, the last few days," 
Hanover remarked to me, "that there's not 
been a stray dog in the streets?" 

I had noticed, but I had not thought about 
it before. It was high time to leave the 
unfortunate city. We at last managed to 
connect with the San Bruno Road, along 
which we headed south. I had a country 
place near Menlo, and it was our objective. 
But soon we began to discover that the 
country was worse off and far more danger- 
ous than the city. There, the soldiers and 
the I. L. W. kept order ; but the country had 
been turned over to anarchy. Two hundred 
thousand people had fled south from San 
Francisco, and we had countless evidences 
that their flight had been like that of an 
army of locusts. They had ^wept every- 
thing clean. There had been robbery and 
fighting. Here and there we passed bodies 
by the roadside and saw the blackened ruins 
of farmhouses. The fences were down, and 
the crops had been trampled by the feet of 
a multitude. All the vegetable patches had 
been rooted up by the famished hordes. All 
the chickens and farm animals had been 
slaughtered. This was true of all the main 
roads that led out of San Francisco. Here 
and there, away from the roads, farmers 
had held their own with shotguns and re- 
volvers, and were still holding their own. 
They warned us away and refused to par- 
ley with us. And all the destruction and 
violence had been done by the slum-dwellers 
and the upper classes. The I: L. W. men, 
with plentiful food supplies, remained 
quietly in their homes in die cities. 

Early in the ride we received concrete 
proof of how desperate was the situation. 
To the right of us we heard cries and rifle 
shots. Bullets whistled dangerously near. 
There was a crashing in the underbrush; 
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then a magnificent black truck-horse broke 
across the road in front of us and was gone. 
We had barely time to notice that he was 
bleeding and lame. He was followed by 
three soldiers. The chase went on amongst 
the trees on the left We could hear the 
soldiers calling to one another. A fourth 
soldier limped out upon the road from the 
.right, sat down on a boulder, and mopped 
the sweat from his face. 

"Militia," Dakon whispered. "Deserters." 

The man grinned up at us and asked for 
a match. In reply to Dakon's "What's the 
word ?" he informed us that the militiamen 
were deserting. "No grub," he explained. 
"They're feedin' it all to the regulars." We 
also learned from him that the military pris- 
oners had been released from Alcatraz 
Island because they could no longer be fed. 

I shall never forget the next sight we en- 
countered. We came upon it abruptly, 
around a turn of the road. Overhead arched 
the trees. The sunshine was filtering down 
through the branches. Butterflies were flut- 
tering by, and from the fields came the song 
of larks. And there it stood, a powerful 
touring car. About it and in it lay a num- 
ber of corpses. It told its own tale. Its 
occupants, fleeing from the city, had been 
attacked and dragged down by a gang of 
slum-dwellers — hoodlums. The thing had 
occurred within twenty-four hours. Freshly 
opened meat and fruit tins explained the 
reason for the attack. Dakon examined 
the bodies. 

"I thought so," he reported. "I've ridden 
in that car. It was Perriton — the whole 
family. We've got to watch out for pur- 
selves from now on." 

"But we have no food with which to in- 
vite attack," I objected. 

Dakon pointed to the horse I rode, and I 
understood. 

Early in the day Dakon's horse had cast 
a shoe. The; delicate hoof had split, and by 
^ noon the animal was limping. Dakon re- 
fused to ride it further, and refused to de- 
sert it. So, on his solicitation, we went on. 
He would lead the horse and join us at my 
place. That was the last we saw of him; 
nor did we ever learn his end. 

By one o'clock we arrived at the town of 
Menlo, or rather at the site of Menlo, for 
it was in ruins. Corpses lay everywhere. 
The business part of the town, as well as 
part of the residences, had been gutted by 
fire. Here and there a residence still held 



out; but there was no getting near them. 
When we approached too closely we were 
fired upon. We met a woman who was 
poking about in the smoking ruins of her 
cottage. The first attack, she told us, had 
been on the stores, and as she talked we 
could picture that raging, roaring, hungry 
mob flinging itself on the handful of towns- 
people. Millionaires and paupers had 
fought side by side for the food, and then 
fought with one another after they got it. 
The town of Palo Alto and Stanford Uni- 
versity had been sacked in similar fashion, 
we learned. Ahead of us lay a desolate, 
wasted land ; and we thought we were wise 
in turning oflf to my place. It lay three 
miles to the west, snuggling among the first 
rolling swells of the foothills. 

But as we rode along we saw that the de- 
vastation was not confined to the main 
roads. The van of the flight had kept to the 
roads, sacking the small towns as it went; 
while those that followed had scattered out 
and swept the whole countryside like a great 
broom. My place was built of concrete, 
masonry, and tiles, and so had escaped be- 
ing burned, but it was eutted clean. We 
found the gardener's body in the windmill, 
littered around with empty shotgun shells. 
He had put up a good fight. But no trace 
could be found of the two Italian laborers, 
nor of the housekeeper and her husband. 
Not a live thing remained. The calves, the 
colts, all the fancy poultry and thorough- 
bred stock, everything, was gone. The 
kitchen and the fireplace, where the mob 
had cooked, were a mess, while many camp- 
fires outside bore witness to the large num- 
ber that had fed and spent the night. What 
they had not eaten they had carried away. 
There was not a bite for us. 

We spent the rest of the night vainly 
waiting for Dakon, and in the morning, with 
our revolvers, fought off half a dozen 
marauders. Then we killed one of Dakon's 
horses, hiding for the future what meat we 
did not immediately eat. In the afternoon 
Collins went out for a walk, but failed to 
return. This was the last straw to Han- 
over. He was for flight there and then, and 
I had great difficulty in persuading him to 
wait for daylight. As for myself, I was 
convinced that the end of the general strike 
was near, and I was resolved to return to 
San Francisco. So, in the morning we 
parted company, Hanover heading south, 
fifty pounds of horse meat strapped to his 
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saddle, while I, similarly loaded, headed 
north. Little Hanover pulled through all 
right, and to the end of his life he will per- 
sist, I know, in ioring everybody with the 
narrative of his subsequent adventures. 

I got as far as Belmont,' on the main road 
back, when I was robbed of my horse-meat 
by three militiamen. There was no change 
in the situation, they said, except that it was 
going from bad to worse. The I. L. W. 
had plenty of provisions hidden away and 
could last out for months. I managed to get 
as far as Baden, when my horse was taken 
away from me by a dozen men. Two of 
them were San Francisco policemen, and 
the remainder were regular soldiers. This 
was ominous. The situation was certainly 
extreme when the regulars were beginning 
to desert. When I continued my way on 
foot, they already had the fire started, and 
the last of Dakon's horses lay slaughtered 
on the ground.. 

As luck would have it, I sprained my 
ankle, and succeeded in getting no further 
than South San Francisco. I lay there that 
night in an outhouse, shivering with the cold 
and at the same time burning with fever. 
Two days I lay there, too sick to move, and 
on the third, reeling and giddy, supporting 
myself on an extemporized crutch, I tot- 
tered on toward San Francisco. I was weak 
as well, for it was the third day since food 
had passed my lips. It was a day of night- 
mare and torment. As in a dream I passed 
hundreds of regular soldiers drifting along 
in the opposite direction, and many police- 
men, with their families, organized in large 
groups for mutual protection. 

As I entered the city I remembered the 
workman's house at which I had traded the 
silver pitcher, and in that direction my hun- 
ger drove me. Twilight was falling when 
I came to the place. I passed around by the 
alleyway and crawled up the back steps, on 
which I collapsed. I managed to reach out 
with the crutch and knock at the door. 



Then I must have faints for I came to in 
the kitchen, my face wet. with water and 
whisky being poured down my throat. I 
choked and spluttered and tried to talk; I 
began by saying something about not having 
any more silver pitchers, but that I would 
make it up to them afterward if they would 
only give me something to eat. But the 
housewife interrupted me. 

"Why, you poor man!" she said. 
"Haven't you heard? The strike was called 
off this afternoon. Of course we'll give you 
something to eat." 

She hustled around, opening a tin of 
breakfast bacon and preparing ttf fry it. 

"Let me have some now, please," 1 
begged ; and I ate the raw bacon on a slice 
of -bread, while her husband explained that 
the demands of the I. L. W. had been 
granted. The wires had been opened up in 
the early afternoon, and everywhere the 
employers' association had given in. There 
hadn't been any employers left in San Fran- 
cisco, but General Folsom had spoken for 
them. The trains and steamers would start 
running in the morning, and so would 
everything else just as soon as system could 
be established. 

And that was the end of the general 
strike. I never want to see another one. It 
was worse than a war. A general strike is 
a cruel and immoral thing, and the brain of 
man should be capable of running industry 
in a more rational way. Harrison is still 
my chauffeur. It was part of the conditions 
of the I. L. W, that all of its members 
should be reinstated in their old positions. 
Brown never came back, but the rest of the 
servants are with me. I hadn't the heart to 
discharge them — poor creatures, they were 
pretty hard pressed when they deserted with 
the food and silver. And now I can't dis- 
charge them. They have all been unionized 
by the I. L. W. The tyranny of organized 
labor is getting beyond human endurance. 
Something must be done. 
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Ruptured? 



Throw Away Your Truss! 



For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Truss Will Ever Help You- 
We Have Told You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You 
That the Only Truly Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding 
Rupture Is the Brooks Rupture Appliance — and That It Is 

Sent on Trial to Prove It 



If you have tried moat everything else. 
come to me. Where others fall is where 
I have my greatest success. Bend attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my 
illustrated hook on Rupture and its cure, 
showing my Appliance and giving you 
prices and names of many people who 
have tried it and were cured. It is instant 
relief when all others fail. Bemember, I 
uso no salves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is 
true. You are the judge and once having 
seen my illustrated book and read it you 
will be as enthusiastic «s my hundreds of 
patients whose letters you can also read. 
Fill out the free coupon below and mail 
today. It's well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 



Cured at the Age of 76 

Mr. C, S. Brooks. Marshall. Mich. 

Dear Sir: — I began using your Appli- 
ance for the cure of rupture (I had a pretty 
bad case) I think in May, 1905. On 
November 20, 1905. I quit using It 8ince 
that time I have not needed or used it I 
am well of rupture and rank myself among 
those cured by the Brooks Discovery, which, 
considering my age, 76 years, I regard as 
remarkable. 

Very sincerely yours. 

SAM A. HOOVER. 

Jamestown, N. a 



Child Cured in Four Months 

21 Jensen St. Dubuque, la. 
Mr. a S. Brooks. 

Dear Sir:— The baby's rupture is alto- 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, 
and we are so thankful to you. If we 
could only have known of it sooner our 
little boy would not have had to suffer 
near, as much as he did. He wore your 
brace a little over four months and has not 
worn It now for six weeks. 

Tours Ter yjmly, 
ANDREW EGGEKBEBGEB. 



Confederate Veteran Cured 

Commerce, Ga., R. F. D. No. 11. 
Mr. C. S. Brooks. 

Dear Sir:— I am glad to tell you that I 
am now sound and well and can plough or 
do. any heavy work. I can say your Ap- 
oriance has effected a permanent cure. Be- 
fore getting your Appliance I was in a 
terrible condition and bad given up all 
hope of over being any better. If it hadn't 
been for your Appliance I would never 
have been cured. I am sixty-eight years 
old and served three years in Eckle's Ar- 
tillery. Oglethorpe Co. I hope God will 
reward you for the good you are doing for 
suffering/ humanity. 

•' Tourg sincerely, 

B\ D. BANKS. 



The above, 1* C. B. Brooks, inventor 
of the Appliance, who eared him- 
self and who ie now riving- 
others the benefit of hie ex- 
perience — If ruptured, 
write him today, at 
Marsh all, Weh. 



Pennsylvania 

Man Thankful 

Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Perhaps it will interest 
you to know that I have been rup- 
tured six years and have always had 
trouble with It till I got your Ap- 
pliance. It is very easy to wear, fits 
neat and snug, and is not in the 
way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had 
it on; it just adapted itself to the 
shape of the body and seemed to be 
a part of the body, as it clung: to the 
spot, no matter what position I 
was in. 

It would be a veritable God-send 
to the unfortunates who suffer from 
rupture if all could procure the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance and wear 
it. They would certainly never re- 
gret it. 

My rupture is now all healed up 
and nothing ever did it but your Ap- 
pliance. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself I will say a good word 
for your Appliance, and also the 
honorable way in which you deal 
with ruptured people. It is a pleas- 
ure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. 

I am, Yours very sincerely, 

JAMES A. BRITTON. 

80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



Ten Reasons Why 

You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 

1. It is abeolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market today, and in it 
are embodied the principles that inventors 
have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rup- 
ture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it is not cumbersome 
or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing. 

0. The soft, pliable bends holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There Is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when It becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring It in the least. 
. 8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 

9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing Is so thoroughly established by sn 
experience of over thirty years of dealing 
with the public, and my prices are so rea- 
sonable, my terms so f sir. that there cer- 
tainly should be no hesitancy in sending 
free coupon today. 



Remember 

I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I say I* true. Ton are to be the 
Judge. Fill out free coupon below and 
man today. 



FREE HfFORMaTieN C6VNN 

C. E. Brooks. 

122 State St. Marshall. Mich. 
Please send me by mail In plain 
wrapper your illustrated book and rull 
information about your Appliance for 
the cure of rupture. 



Name . . . 
City .... 
B. F. D. 
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Karl Liebknecht's Defence. When Karl 
Liebknecht was on trial he sent two letters 
to the military court. His hope was that 
they would be presented to the Reichstag 
and so published to all Germany. In this 
he was disappointed. Everything was 
done to suppress them. They were read 
to a parliamentary commission, but got no 
further. The commission reported ad- 
versely to Liebknecht and on its recom- 
mendation the Reichstag decided not to 
protect its distinguished member. But the 
letters were carefully concealed. Of course 
Liebknecht was not unprepared for this re- 
sult. He had preserved copies and finally 
managed to smuggle these out of prison. 
On November 23 copies of both documents 
reached the New York Vqlkszeitung and 
were published. 

The first letter is a denunciation of Ger- 
many's part in the war. It refers in detail 
to facts and documents which prove that 
Germany is not waging a war of defense. 
It 'explains with painstaking care that the 
author's course of action is in accord with 
the declared program of the* Social Demo- 
cratic party and that an increasing part 
of the population is coming to agree with 
him in his stand. This first letter is heroic- 
ally simple and clear. 

But the second letter is a masterpiece of 
Socialist exposition. Evidently Liebknecht 
was fearful lest someone think he had a 
special complaint to make against the Ger- 
man government rather than against the 
capitalist-imperialist system. For the first 
letter said nothing about other governments. 
So the second letter was written to explain 
that he was not led to oppose the German 
government out of treasonable devotion to 
some other one. Here is this document : 



"In connection with the criminal case 
against me I remark further: 

"1. High treason is the veriest nonsense 
for an international Socialist. He knows 
of no hostile power which he could even 
think of 'aiding and abetting.' He is just 
as much a revolutionist against every for- 
eign capitalist government as against his 
own. Not 'to aid and abet an enemy power/ 
but 'to damage all imperialistic powers in 
international co-operation with the Social- 
ists of other countries' is the quintescence 
of his endeavors. 

"He fights in the name of the interna- 
tional proletariat against international capi- 
talism. He attacks it where he finds it and 
can effectively strike it; that is, in his own 
country. In his own country, in the name 
of the international proletariat, he fights 
his own government and his own ruling 
classes as the representatives of interna- 
tional capitalism. 

"In this logical manner, through' the na- 
tional class-struggle against war, the in- 
ternational class-struggle against war be- 
comes a reality. 

"This is the sense of the words of Juares 
that were chosen as the motto of my 
pamphlet, The Class-Struggle Against War, 
which appeared at the end of March, 1915. 

"2. If the German Socialist^ for ex- 
ample, were to fight the English govern- 
ment, and the English Socialists were to 
fight the German government, this would be 
a farce, or worse. He who fails to attack 
the enemy, imperialism, in its representa- 
tives with whom he stands face to face, but 
attacks it in the persons of those who are 
far away from him, and does so with the ap- 
probation and assistance of his own govern- 
ment (that is, the only representatives of 
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imperialism that are directly before him), is 
no Socialist, but a wretched tool of the 
ruling-classes. Such a policy is the promo- 
tion of the war. It is not the class-struggle, 
but the very opposite. 

"Certainly the international Socialist, and 
he alone, because he is carrying on the 
class-struggle against his own government, 
has the right also to attack the foreign gov- 
ernments. But in # all countries, including 
Germany, there is sufficient energy, unscru- 
pulousness and demagogy for that purpose, 
so the Socialist must devote his entire 
strength to the attack upon his own gov- 
ernment, so as to minimize the confusion. 

"Therefore, I am not concerned here with 
the sins of others, but with those of the 
German government; indeed it is my duty 
to try to protect the foreign governments 
against unjust charges, because lies should 
never be spared, and because under the 
present circumstances lies serve better than 
ever the reprehensible purpose of inciting 
the nations against one another and of stir- 
ring up war hatreds. 

"Whenever the occasion offered I at- 
tacked the foreign governments face to 
face in their own lands. I even did in Ger- 
many whenever I thought that doing so 
would serve a useful purpose or when I 
was at the same time attacking the German 
government. I shall never do so when I 
would thus be aiding and abetting the inci- 
tation to war. 

"Because of my fight against Czarism 
and the Czar-like policy of the German gov- 
ernment, I was hounded for years by the 
German authorities. Because of that just 
before, the outbreak of the war, and con- 
trary to all parliamentary traditions, I was 
handed over to the Court of Honor of the 
Bar Association by a Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies that was filled with hatred and in- 
dignation; during the war, in November, 
1914, the proceedings against me were 
closed with a verdict of guilty. I shall 
hand over to you the material which will 
show how I regard attacks upon enemy gov- 
ernments under the present circumstances. 

"3. It is inherent in the very nature of 
the conscious international struggle for the 
Socialist to look upon the co-operation of 
Socialists in all countries as a whole, for 
him consciously to do his part in his own 
land in this division of labor for a common 
cause, for him consciously to recognize his 
struggle and that of Socialists in other 
countries as functions that mutually com- 
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Important Announcement 

A Stasy Course) in American History From tke 
Working Claif Point of View 

The People's College takes pleasure in announcing 
a correspondence course in American History, written 
and conducted by A. M. Simons. There is no other 
man in the labor movement so well fitted to prepare 
and conduct such a course. "Social Forces in Amer- 
ican History," by A. M. Simons, has sold through the 
sixth edition and is recognized as a classic. Simons 
worked for ten years on his "Social Forces" This 
course contains the sum of this ten years' work and 
the years since "Social Forces" was written. 

Simons says: "This course is the equal of any in- 
troductory course In American History furnished by 
any American university. Moreover, the lectures will 
discuss many things which no university professor 
touches. These are the clam struggles and the move- 
ments of labor. I want to make this course some- 
thing exceptionally fine and am putting everything I 
have into these lessons." _ 

This is 'something you cannot afford to miss. The 
labor movement of the United States faces today a 
tremendous crista You cannot take an intelligent part 
in the struggle unless you understand the evolution 
and operation of the forces that have made history In 
the past and are making history today. Be an in- 
telligent and understanding rebel. Do some systematic 
reading under the direction of an expert. Send for 
catalog of this course today. 

BBZBT OUT&nrE or COTJME 

l__Why and how we study history. 2— Euro- 
pean background of American History. 3— What 
Europeans found here. 4 — Colonial conditions. 
5— First stages of a new society. 6— Causes of 
the Revolution. 7 — Formation of the union. 8 — 
Rule of commercial and financial classes. 9 — 
Rule of plantation interests. 10—The » frontier^— - 
and American History. 11— War of 1812.,' 
cause and effects. 12— Industrial revolu-/ n, 
tlon. 13— Struggle between wage and/ Pome's 
cnattel slave owners. 14—Civil War./ Cms*, 
15— Reconstruction in the South. 16/. PsrlScstt.Iss. 
— Growth of the great industries. 17/ Deft I: 

Beginning of the modern labor/ 6end me oatalog 
movement. 18 — Concentration or/. f your course in 
industry. 19— Modern trade/ American History by 
union movement. 20 — Agra-/ A.H.Simons, 
rlan revolt. 21— Organiza-/ 

tlon of capital for class/ Nam* 

struggle. 22— Summary/ 

and conclusion. * Address. 
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plement each other; and thus he also con- 
sciously takes up the struggle against the 
other governments. 

"To emphasize this international point of 
view against the enemy in his own land 
might appear as a motive for excuse, for 
uncertainty, for hesitation, and thus weaken 
the class-struggle. If this point of view 
must be expressed, it should be only for the 
purpose of making propaganda among those 
who may be won for the international So- 
cialist policy against war and in order to 
make those who are promoting this policy 
understand what they are doing. 

"In this sense and in this manner the 
social revolution of the working-class meets 
capitalism's war." 

(Signed) Karl Liebknecht. 

Berlin, May 8, 1916. 

It is little wonder that a man making 
such a statement was found guilty. In fact, 
he is guilty of the highest crime in the 
catagones, the crime of pitting genius 
against wrong. That one sentence of his 
should be enough to hang any man: "In 
his own country, in the name of the inter- 
national proletariat, the Socialist fights his 
own government and his own classes as the 
representatives of international capitalism." 

Executive Committee of International 
Bureau. Emile Vandervelde, Belgian 
Minister of Munitions and chairman of 
the International Socialist Bureau, called 
together the latter body at The Hague on 
December 8 and 9. Two Germans attended, 
Phillip Scheidemann and Friedrich Ebert. 
Thus far we have had to depend upon 
cablegrams for news of the meeting. It 
appears to have been called to protest 
against the deportation of Belgians. It 
seems unbelievable that such a body should 
limit itself to the discussion of the rules of 
war. Let us hope that something was said 
about the working-class and the possibility 
of its reuniting. The fact that the German 
government allowed two Majority Socialists 
to attend arouses one's suspicions. Were 
the Germans as partisan and selfish in their 
purposes as Minister of Munitions Vander- 
velde seems to have been? 
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The Ancient Lowly 

A History of the Ancient 
Working People from the 
Earlest Known Period to 
the Adoption of Christian- 
ity by Constantine 

Qy C OSBORNE WARD 

Nearly all the ancient histories In the libraries 
are the histories of kings and their wars. The 
ancient historians despised the people who did 
useful work; their praise and their attention were 
reserved for the soldiers. The real story of the 
working people of Egypt and India, of Greece and 
of the Roman Empire was lost or buried out of 
sight 

It was the life work of 'C. Osborne Ward to dig 
up and reconstruct the true story of the working 
people of the ancient world. Not content with 
studying thousands of ancient volumes and manu- 
scripts, he Journeyed hundreds of miles on foot 
around the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, de- 
ciphering and; translating inscriptions tailing 
parts of the forgotten story of the ancient work- 
ers. The results of his research are summed up 
in- two large volumes over 1400 pages. 

Partial Contents of Volume I 

The "Taint of Labor/' ancient slaves and was* 

workers alike despised. ^^ 

Ancient religion and politics identical: the gods 

»i.t w * r t ft? ancestors of the rulers. *^ 

^ 8 h unAKmliT *W& Tch t0 en8lav «' WU. torture 
and kill his children. 

Spartans used slaves as soldiers and murdered 

them at the end of the war. ™»rwsa 

A strike of 20,000 miners that destroyed the em- 

pire of Athens. 
Crucifixion the penalty for strikers at Rome. 
Revolt of 200,000 slaves in Sicily. 
Revolt of Roman slaves led by Spartacus and 

successful for years. 
Rome's organised Working men and working 

women. • 

MfSi °JL f** ? S nl °n« at Rome preserved In 
ancient inscriptions. 

OlIOIN AND HlSTOav OF THB RlD PLAO. 

Partial Contents of Volume II | 

How the Roman State deceived and destroyed the 

labor unions. 5 

Strips of the Hebrew and other slaves in ancient 

A ^Vsffitworfir* trade unionji thr °^ hout 

Brotherhoods of workers in India. 
ew V?u.i an ? non - J ewlsh labor unions Just before 
cnristian era. 

Christianity first propagated almost entirely i 
within the unions. 

Massacre of Christian wage-workers by the Bm- 
peror Diocletian and capture of the church 
organisation by the Roman state under Con- 
stantine. 

Two large volumes, $4.00 postpaid, or either 
volume mailed separately for $1.0*. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

PubHthmrt 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



COMMODORE THEODORE LOCKWOOD, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



Ten Years on the Firing Line — Ten years 
devoted exclusively to the propaganda of So- 
cialism. 

This is the remarkable record of Comrade 
Theodore Lockwood, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
is sixty-four years old this month. 

Over ten years ago Comrade Lockwood, a ma- 
chinist by trade, found himself blacklisted by the 
employers of Cleveland. He had been too active 
in the Socialist and Labor movement Whenever 
he took a job his first effort was to induce his 
fellow workers to organize. For fifteen years 
he worked for the Standard Oil Company and 
the time came when the employing class tagged 
his as "dangerous" and "undesirable." Besides, 
he had lost several fingers from each hand in 
the unguarded machinery at which he was com- 
pelled to work, and this added to his difficulty in 
. securing other employment. 



HIS HANDS 

Comrade Robert Bandlow, one of the best 
loved comrades who ever carried a red card in 
the State of Ohio, came to his assistance. He 
suggested that he secure a stock of literature and 
devote his time to the work of enlightening other 
workers. Lockwood was without funds and 
Bandlow loaned him $10.00. The money was 
returned in three days, and since that time, ten 
years ago, he has kept steadily at work. From 
that day to this he never leaves his home without 
his pack of books and papers. * 

He worked out routes thruout the city and 
covers them once a month. On this day it is 
a railroad yard to be visited, and on the next 
probably he will be found handing, his literature 
thru the pickets of a high fence surrounding a 
steel mill. He has worked up a big trade among 
the office workers down town in the big buildings 

Union meetings are not neglected and many 
of the men that are now active in the revolution- 
ary movement, secured their first knowledge of 
Socialism and industrial unionism from this un- 
tiring comrade. 

Thru the co-operation of Local Cleveland, 
Comrade Lockwood has a stand at all of the 
party meetings, which adds to his sales, altho, 
even the hardest kind of work brings him only 
a scanty income. Comrade Lockwood keeps at 
his work tirelessly and undiscouraged, altho, 
many a day he has gone without a square meal 
Digitized by ' 
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and second hand clothing has been his "Sunday 
best." He despises charity and has turned down 
repeated offers of financial assistance from the 
Comrades. 

When he lands a steady customer he never lets 
up on him until he secures the name of a near 
friend who might be interested. This works like 
an endless chain. Now and then, he is barred 
out by the boss, but he has long since solved the 
problem of how to reach the worker in spite of 
opposition. 

Comrade Lockwood has handled from 200 to 
700 copies of the International Socialist Review 
every month during the past ten years. Or, an 
average of over 5,000 copies a year. 

He has sold as many as 700 Socialist papers 
in one day on the public square, and has han- 
dled thousands of pamphlets and books. A con- 
servative estimate covering the 10 years would 
be around 360,000 pieces of Socialist literature 
sold 

If you should ask our comrade how to become 
successful in this work, he would tell you as 
follows: First of all one must be posted and 
able to read character ; know the literature you 
are selling and something interesting about the 
author; never lose your head in an argument; 
be patient and reason with your prospective cus- 
tomer, and finally, make your route on schedule 
time. 

When the capitalists of Cleveland blacklisted 
our comrade they forced him into work thru 
which more Cleveland workers have been started 
toward the movement which makes them enemies 
forever of the. system which has the power to 
blacklist, than thru any other single cause. More 
power to you, Comrade Lockwood, and on with 
the revolution! 



Rim#HM s i m P | ? Home 



Comrade Katayama and his charming little 
daughter, Ya See, stopped off in Chicago and 
spent an evening with the office force of the 
Review. Comrade Katayama and his daughter 
were on their way to visit Comrade and Mrs. 
S. J. Rutgers in New York. We are hoping 
that the little Japanese paper, of which Com- 
rade Katayama is editor and publisher, will 
take on a new lease of life in the East. We 
see in the last issue of the Heimin that the 

i Mew Society, a monthly Socialist paper pub- 
lished by Comrade Sakai, in Japan, has been 
suppressed by the government. But we un- 
derstand it will be able to come out next 
month. Ever since its inauguration one out of 
every three issues has been suppressed. Com- 
rade Katayama says in the Heimin: "Com- 
rades in Japan have been oppressed by the 
government, yet with renewed courage they 

* have kept on, their hopes and enthusiasm for 
ultimate victory never faltering. Those who 
were in prison studied some foreign language 
in order to study Socialism abroad first hand." 
The brave group of Japanese comrades is 
steadily increasing, and the writings of So- 
cialists are making themselves felt all over 
the Japanese empire. 

. A New Japanese Stockholder — Comrade 

Nonomura of Japan sent in a remittance for 
a large order of books and a share of stock 
in the greatest American Socialist publishing 
company. This means more real socialist edu- 
cation in Japan. 



<I BE PREPARED to fight capitalism's 
most powerful weapon to subjugate the 
masses— THE PRESS. 

<I "Fakes in Journalism/' by Max Sherover, 
(3rd edit.) tells you how labor news, our 
news, is being adulterated and suppressed; 
how the workers' minds are poisoned so that 
they misunderstand the revolutionary working clatt 
movement. Read this book and be armed with facts. 
Sell .this book and help spread light where the prosti- 
tuted press spreads darkness. Single copies 25c 
postpaid. In lots of 100—|6.50. Sell as fast as you 
can hand them out. 

Fret Press Lugii, 1569 Pitkii Aviiu, Bmklyi.N.Y. 



STARTLING values in Typewriter*. $10 to $15 up. Factory rebuilt. 
All makes. Shipped on trial Write for our SPECIAL offer No. 96E. 

WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO., 
1M N. La Sail* St., - -^ - Chicago 



Socialism™* War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

Thm AnalyU it Strictly Scientific, the 

Stylm and Prm%€ntation Simplm 

and Dirmct. 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1.00. Address 

Chas.H, Kerr & Company 



341-349 East Ohio Street, 



Chicago 
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MEWS OF VIEWS 



—THE— 

Universal Kinship 



This Is the most important of the works 
of J. Howard Moore, author of our recent 
hooks, "The Law of Biogenesis" (50c) and 
"Savage Survivals" ($1.00). "The Universal 
Kinship" has been out of print some years; 
we have now In response to persistent de- 
mands Issued a new and very attractive edi- 
tion. The book Includes the following- 
chapters: 

The Physical Kinship 

Man an Animal. 
Man a Vertebrate. 



Man a Primate. 

Recapitulation. 

The Meaning of Homology. 

The Earth an Evolution. 

The Factors of Organic Evolution. 

The Evidences of Organic Evolution. 

The Genealogy of Animals*. 

Conclusion. 

The Psychical Kinship 

The Conflict of Science and Tradition. 
Evidences of Psychical Evolution. 
The Common-Sense View. 
The Elements of Human and Non-Human 
Mind Compared. 
Conclusion. 

The Ethical Kinship 

Human Nature a Product of the Jungle. 
Egoism and Altruism. 
The Ethics of the Savage. 
The Ethics of the Ancient 
Modern Ethics. 

The Ethics of Human Beings Toward 
Non-Human Beings. 
The Origin of Provincialism. 
Universal Ethics. 
The Psychology of Altruism. 
Anthropocentrlo Ethics. 
Ethical Implications of Evolution. 
Conclusion. 



. the greatest of American 

writers, said in a letter written shortly be- 
fore his death: "The Universal Kinship has 
furnished me several days of deep pleasure 
and satisfaction. It has compelled my grat- 
itude, at the same time, since it saves me 
the labor of stating my own long-cherished 
opinions, reflections and resentments by do- 
ing it lucidly and fervently for me." 

Jack London says: "I do not know of any 
book dealing with evolution that I have 
read with such -keen interest. Mr. Moore 
has a broad grasp and shows masterly 
knowledge of the subject. . . . And then 
there is his style ... He uses always 
the right word." 

Extra cloth, blue and gold, S3S large pages, 
$1.00, postpaid. Write for our catalog and 
our co-operative plan for supplying books 
at cost Address 



Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 



Socialists, Attention! — The Agitation Com- 
mittee of Lettish Branch Socialist Party of 
Cook County, upon receiving the December 
issue of The International Socialist Review, 
and reading the articles, "The Left Wing — An 
Actual Beginning," by J. C. Rutgers, and also 
editorial, "Mass Action," decided to- endorse 
and support in all possible ways the stand taken 
by The International Socialist Review on this 
question, as explained in aforementioned ar- 
ticles. Furthermore, we inform all the Left 
Wing comrades and Socialist Propaganda 
League sympathizers that the Lettish Branch, 
at its regular business meeting Sunday, No- 
vember 19th, decided to join the Propaganda 
League as a body, to build up the League and 
further its demands. We invite all the com- 
rades in Chicago and vicinity to communi- 
cate with us in this matter; we will give all 
help possible to the propaganda of interna- 
tional socialism and mass action. Yours for 
the workers' world, A. % Neifert, Secy. Agit. 
Committee, Lettish Branch S. P. 

Aurora, 111. — The Review is truly the maga- 
zine for the working class. I would like to 
subscribe for The Review, but I advertise it 
more by buying it at the different newsstands. 
— H. L. D. 

Rock Island Reds Get Busy— Comrade Ed- 
gar Owens, organizer for local Rock Island, 
111., fires in an order for 600 yearly subscrip- 
tion cards "in a hurry," and writes, "At our 
meeting last night it was decided to get busy 
on The Review auto offer. We will be the 
proud possessors of a Ford within sixty days, 
and you watch our smoke next spring and 
summer, and after we get this whole county 
organized we will turn our attention to sur- 
rounding counties. 

"According to official election returns Rock 
Island county is second to Cook county, and 
according to population our vote was the best 
in the state. Give us the benefit of 600 sub- 
scribers to The International Socialist Re- 
view for a year and we will show results that 
will make them all sit up and take notice." 

Go to it, Rock Island Reds! We know you 
will make good, as we have heard of some of 
the big stunts you have pulled off in the past. 

From Local Socialist Party, Ottumwa, la.— 
Dear comrades, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the Local (259) mem- 
bers and sent to the governor of Minnesota 
and also to the sheriff: 

Whereas, Mrs. Phil Masonovitch, Phil Ma- 
sonovitch, Joe Nikich, Joe Cemojrrovich, John 
Orlandich, Joe Schmidt, Sam Scarlett, Carlo 
Tresca are held in Duluth, Minn., on a charge 
of murder. Whereas, their only crime con- 
sists of opposing the Steel Trust in an effort 
to better the conditions of the workers on the 
Mesaba Range. Resolved, that we protest 
against their unjust imprisonment and demand 
a fair and impartial trial that thev may be 
free to return to their families and loved ones 
as they justly deserve. — F. B. Leighton, secre- 
tary. 

In Memoriam — The Socialist Local of Ha- 
verhill, Mass., has lost one of its most active 
workers in the death of Comrade Nora G. 
Smith. Though not enjoying the best of 
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health, Comrade Smith was an enthusiastic 
worker, one of those women who saw the 
wider motherhood that will come when so- 
.ciety is based on fraternity and the common 
weal. 

She had great faith in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the working class and before her 
death gave a striking example of her faith 
and devotion. She was not wealthy, being 
one of the working class and having to par- 
ticipate in the struggle for bread. Imagine, 
then, the emotion of her surviving comrades 
when her husband, Comrade James C. Smith, 
also a member of the local, presented to the 
Haverhill Central Socialist Club a check for 
one hundred dollars ($100) as a legacy from 
his late wife, to be used for the benefit of 
the movement! Such a gift, under such cir- 
cumstances, and for such a purpose, testifies 
to a devotion so utterly consecrated that words 
fail to express the mingled feelings of love, 
respect and gratitude that possess her com- 
rades. 

Local Haverhill believes that the comrades 
in other states should share with its members 
the knowledge of this gift and the giver, and 
would commend the action of Comrade Nora 
G. Smith to the consideration of other com- 
rades^ who may want to serve the movement 
in this way just before passing to the Great 
Beyond.^ Comrade Smith's contribution was 
made with no desire for publicity, but Local 
Haverhill is reporting it for the inspiration it 
may give to others, and also that it may in- 
duce others to follow her noble example. 

Socialist papers and magazines publishing 
this statement please send sample copy con- 
taining it to undersigned. — M. J. Donahoe, 
Sec. C. S. C. 

Kansas City Protest Meeting— On Sunday, 
November 26, Frank P. Walsh spoke on labor 
violence to a large audience of workers, and 
a collection of $150 was taken up. Local No. 
400, I. W. W., had a big bundle of Reviews 
at the meeting, and the secretary writes they 
are sorry they did not have more, and adds: 
"Please send fifty by return express, as they 
are selling fine." 

Oklahoma to the Front — Altho Oklahoma 
did not go entirely for Socialism, that state has 
a lot to be proud of. We want to congratu- 
late our friends, Comrades Grain, Ryan, Ca- 
vins, Coomer and Spencer, on the new So- 
k cialist paper they are publishing, called The 
Worker. It is straight Socialism from the first 
to the last page — scientific Socialism and no 
trimming. Comrade Clifford S. Crain, editor, 
declared in an editorial just after election 
that the Socialists failed to make a big show- 
ing in Oklahoma because the politicians tried 
"political trading." If this is the case, we 
hope the scientific Socialists will take hold 
t next time and give the people down there a 
taste of the real thing. We know The Worker 
is going to do it. If every state had a paper 
like The Worker it would soon be cleared up 
and the number of real Socialists be greatly 
increased. 



From New Zealand— In spite of the war, 
conscription censors, our Revolutionary So- 
cialist comrades from far away New Zealand 
still put out sound Socialist literature. In a 
letter dated October 29, enclosing a five-pound 
book order, a comrade writes: "We feel 
somewhat cut off from Amefica lately, as the 
papers and magazines have not been coming 
to hand, as you no doubt have been officially 
informed the Review is not allowed to land 
on our island. It is considered 'injurious to 
the public interest in respect to the war.' We 
have a few government appointed individuals 
who have the power to intercept our reading 
matter and to sort out what, in their little 
minds, is not good for our morals. We have 
got a measure of conscription on the law 
books of New Zealand, but so far it has not 
been enforced. 

"While present unsatisfactory conditions 
seem to stiffen up the old rebels and to make 
a few others militant, I am afraid that, when 
the after-effects of the war are felt, we will 
have a tremendous task in front of us to keep 
the rank and file militant. They seem to have 
an unholy fear of the rules called law made 
for their special subjection, and the amount 
of reading that can be pushed into the average 
of them cannot half undo the dope put in by 
the press. 

"The I. W. W. in Australia have been mak- 
ing things merry. 

"With best wishes to all the American com- 
rades, I remain, your, ." 

From Erie, Pa. — "Be sure and start the Re- 
view with the December issue, as I do not 
want to miss a copy. I enjoy the Review and 
watch for its appearance each month. It is 
my favorite periodical. I certainly like the 
way it sticks to revolutionary principles in a 
clear-cut way. No reforms or sidetracking, 
but with its watchful eye ever on the goal of 
Socialism. 

Wishing all the comrades connected with 
the good old Review greetings of the season 
and hoping they will be able to weather the 
storm of the present crisis, I am, yours for 
the revolution, J. E." 



J. c porn v m s. 
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DON'T BE GUT 

Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and is 
sanctioned by the best informed physicians and 
surgeons. Ointments, suppositories and other local* 
applications give only temporary relief. 
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Library of Science 
for the Workers 



To understand modern Sochi Htm, you must under- 
stand Evolution. Socialists predict the speedy end 
of the capitalist system as a result of irresistible 
NATURAL LAWS, the workings of which have 
been studied for two generations since their dis- 
covert . Most of the books in which these laws are 
explained are too difficult to read and too expensive 
t o buy, except for the leisure class. That is why 
we have used the slender capital subscribed In 
small sums by wage-workers to publish the most 
essential of the facts in simple 1 anguace at low 
prices. The ten books here described will give yon 
n dear understanding of the great process in which 
SocisHsm is the next step. 



1. The Evolution of Man. By Wil- 
helm Boelsche. Contains absolute proof 
of the truth of Darwin's theory of the 
descent of man. Illustrated. 

2. The Triumph of Idfe. By Wllhelm 
Boelsche. Describes the resistless tri- 
umph of the Life Force over all obsta- 
cles. Illustrated. 

3. Idfe and Death. By Dr. E. Telch- 
mann. A study in biology, explaining- 
how and why life began and how the 
life of each individual ends. 

4. The Bnd of the World. By Dr. M. 
Wllhelm Meyer. A study of the natural 
forces that will some time destroy all 
life on the earth. Illustrated. 

6. The Making* of the World. By Dr. 
M. Wllhelm Meyer. Describes the proc- 
ess by which dead worlds are re-born 
Into new worlds and how life begins 
again. Illustrated. 

6. Germs of Hind in Plants. By R. 
H. France^ A remarkable work proving; 
that "mind" Is not limited to man or 
even to animals, but is found in plants 
also. Illustrated. 

7. Human, All Too Bamtn. By Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. A study of human mo* 
tives, showing- the absence of "free will" 
and the folly of orthodox theology. 

8. Science and Bevolntion. By Ernest 
Untermann. A history of the growth 
of the Evolution theory, showing how 
at every step it was fought by the rul- 
ing classes and welcomed by the work- 
ers. 

- 9. Social and Philosophical Studies. 
By Paul Lafargue. The causes of belief 
in Ood and the origin of abstract ideas 
explained In a brilliant and convincing 
way. 

10. Bvolution, Social and Organic By 
Arthur M. Lewis. A volume of popular 
lectures in which the relation of the 
Evolution theory to Socialism is fully 
explained. 

These ten volumes are handsomely bound in 
doth, uniform with our Library of Socialist Classics 
of which nearly fifty volumes are now ready. Price 
tOc each, postpaid, no cheaper by the set. Our 
stockholders buy them for Stic each postpaid. Ask 
for free booklet telling why you should be and how 
you can be a stockholder. Address 



CHARLES H. KERR & 
COMPANY 

341-349 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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From an Australian Comrade— At the pres- 
ent time excitement is beginning to settle 
after a few strenuous weeks previous to the 
taking of a referendum thruout the Common- 
wealth of Australia as to whether conscrip- 
tion will be foisted or not on this country. 
The whole force of capitalism has been ar- 
rayed against labor, which, as you know, has 
the ballot both for men and women over the 
age of 21. A capitalist and powerful press 
has used every means to cloud the real mean- 
ing of conscription, which is to crush out the 
industrial power and liberty for which labor 
has fought in Australia for sixty years. Labor 
newspaper offices have been raided by the 
military police and labor newspapers sup- 
pressed and severely censored. The labor 
prime minister, W. M. Hughes, has gone over 
to the side of the capitalists, and represented 
in this campaign international capitalist in- 
terests. The Labor Party have expelled him 
from the movement in New South Wales and 
the constituency he represented there voted 
thus: For conscription, 5,549. Against (No), 
16,198. (Incomplete) "No" majority, 10,549. 
The whole situation is an object lesson for 
international labor, particularly the labor of 
the United States of America, and shows what 
a class conscious working class can do if well 
organized. But hundreds who voted for con- 
scription were misled. The issue was not to 
send reinforcements of Australian soldiers to 
Europe so much as to impose militarism upon 
a free people. In other words, the free-from- 
militarism people of Australia were asked to 
impose that European curse upon themselves. 
The result so far (for returns are incomplete) 
has been an overwhelming rejection of the 
proposal. 

Under a federal law passed some years ago, 
conscripting men up to 45 for "home defense 
in the event of invasion," single men between 
21 and 85 years of age have been conscripted, 
and many are now in training in military 
camps. A jrreat number failed to enlist and 
are now being rounded up by the police, ar- 
rested, and sent to camps for training. 

The referendum was nominally for the pur- 
pose of giving the government of the Com- 
monwealth power to conscript men for serv- 
ice abroad and, as I have saia, at time of writ- 
ing a big majority has turned down this 
scheme. 

From Waverly, Ohio— "I have received the 
December number and, in the language of the 
street, it's a 'humdinger.' You may enter my 
subscription up to and including December, 
1917." 

Canada— " I am enclosing $1 for renewal to 
the Review, the only Socialist magazine worth 
while. H. G. W." 

From England — "I take pleasure in enclos- 
ing two further subs, to The International 
Socialist Review, as I appreciate very much 
the gallant fight you are waging in behalf of 
democracy, and am very pleased to assist with 
my little bit, tho small 

"With best fraternal greetings from War- 
rington comrades of the revolution, T am, A. 
E. S." 
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Socialist Agitators Meet— A meeting of the 
Socialist agitators and party workers of Okla- 
homa was held in Oklahoma City, November 
19, 20, 21. The meeting, which was called for 
the purpose of discussing future plans and 
policies of the Socialist party of Oklahoma, 
was well attended. 

The first day was taken up with a discus- 
sion of the subject, "Which Is Best: Revolu- 
tionary or Reform .Tactics?" The discussion 
was opened with a twenty-minute talk by Com- 
rade Stanley J. Clark, who was followed with 
five-minute talks by Comrades John Hagel, 
W. E. Reynolds, H. G. Milner, Dr. E. E. Son- 
nanstine, J. A. Holman, J. T. Cumbie and 
W. E. Chapman. 

The second day was taken up with a discus- 
sion of the subject of "What Is Revolutionary 
and What Is Reform Tactics?" 

The third day began with a discussion of 
the subject, "The Economic Position of the 
Farmer." 

The committee which had been elected for 
the purpose of arranging a plan for the es- 
tablishment of study clubs made its report, 
which was taken up and discussed at some 
length. The report was in part as follows: 

"Be it resolved by this body: That it goes 
on record in favor of the study class idea; 
and be it further resolved, that it take some 
action in recommending a course of study 
and a method of fostering the establishment 
of these §tudy classes and furnishing teachers 
for the same at any and all places possible to 
establish them. 



Recommended Study Course 

(1) Law of Value and Surplus Value. Books 
to use, "Shop Talks" and "Value Price and 
Profit." 

(2) Economic Determinism. Books to use, 
"Communist Manifesto" and Puyallup's "Study 
Course in Scientific Socialism." 

(3) The Class Struggle. Books as above. 

(4) Sociology. Books, "Introduction to 
Sociology," by A. M. Lewis. 

The committee suggested two plans of es- 
tablishing these study courses. First, to at- 
tempt to £et the study class idea adopted by 
the Socialist party of this state and, second, 
to organize a separate organization whose sole 
function shall be to organize study classes and 
aid in the development of work of an educa- 
tional nature. 

By motion of the meeting the second prop- 
osition was adopted, and a committee, con- 
sisting of W. E. Reynolds, L. D. Gillespie, 
P. S. Nagle, D. Cobb and E. H. H. Gates 
were elected to act as an executive board, to 
perfect the study course worlf. 

The reason given for establishing this as 
a separate organization was that it was not 
the primary function of a political party or a 
trade union to educate, and that same can be 
more successfully done by an organization 
whose only purpose and sole function is edu- 
cational work. 

Cities or locals wishing to form study clubs 
may obtain full information by addressing W. 
E. Reynolds, Jennings, Okla. 



Marx's CAPITAL 



GREATEST OF ALL 
SOCIALIST BOOKS 

You can be ar Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories which 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing house took 
hold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 
bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 



TOLUM I. entitled "Tl» hicn i off C api t a St P roooctJ— i ." U practically complete ft* Itaalf . 
plains the thing which, up to the time that Man cam* on th« scene, had confused all tha economists, i 
harpftmVMaw. It explains exactly how " " " - •" — - 

keystone of the {Socialist arch. 869 pages, i 

TOLUMin. "Jim PV a cn aa off Ctroa la tlsJ H off Capital," explains the part that the merchant and the 



Hex- 

namely, 
died the 



rplmy in Ihe present system, and the laws that govern social capital. Unravels knots in which previous 
writers had become entangled, gig pages, S2.00. 

TOLUMB HI, la some respects the most Interesting of all. treats of "Tssn ff*roc— off CopHoSt ff*rg<m 
slas M aa m • Whofo." Predicts the rtao off Troata and makes clear the ooaao off aoaJoa aa*J Inane 
trial oriaao. Shows how the small capitalist Is swallowed. Ixplains for ail time the subjects of I aosl, Wat 
aoe) Fane***. l,0« pages, S2.00. 

Price of the set 16.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3.60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles He Kerr & Company. 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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Bar barous Me xico 

John l^nneth Turner. 



I 



MEXICO is the TREASURE HOUSE of the WORLD. 
It leads in the production of SILVER, comes second in the min- 
ing of COPPER, third in the OIL industry, and fourth in the 
richness of its GOLD MINES— but the people are crushed under 
the IRON HEEL of the rich. 

A COLONEL IN TH2 UNITED STATES ARMY writes: 
"I have been surprised, shocked and horrified by reading Barbar- 
ous Mexico. I will not stop to tell you my feelings on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Turner's REVELATIONS. * * * I am very anxious 
to have the PRESIDENT READ IT. The conditions depicted 
by Mr. Turner should be corrected by the American people, and 
this cannot be done until the people know the facts. If I can 
help in any way I would much like to do so." 

An American newspaper man in Mexico writes us: "The 
American CAPITALISTS want INTERVENTION before the 
European war is over. Can you guess the reason why?" 

340 pages of FACTS and SUPPRESSED INFORMATION 

Fully illustrated, bound in blue and gold. 

$1.50 prepaid. 

Order your copy to-day — as they are going fast. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 






By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth, $1.00. * 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, LL. D., Cloth, 586 pages, $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap- 
ters are: 

The Sex-Passion 

Man, the Ungrown 

Woman: the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early Star and Sex 
Worships 

ThePrimitiveGroup-Mar- 
riage 

Jealousy 

The Family 

Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth, $1 .00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer, M. D., 
paper, 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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\S INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW. 

A Socialist Library for 
Less Than Cost 



Our co-operative publishing house owns the plates and copyrights of 
nearly all the really important books on Socialism in the English language, 
including translations of the Socialist classics from the German, French and 
Italian. We have from the start circulated them thru our co-operative stock- 
holders at prices covering merely the actual cost. This cost has now been 
greatly increased by the sudden rise in the price of book paper, but we are 
fortunate in having on hand a thousand sets of a thirty-volume library, cloth 
bound, including the following titles : 

Compromise, Marx Versus Tolstoy, Lewis and Darrow. 

Militant Proletariat, The, Austin Lewis. 

Positive School of Criminology, Ferri. 

Puritanism, Clarence Meily. 
parte, Marx. Revolution and Counter-Revolution, Marx. 
. ~r tt:.» am Russian Bastile, Pollock, 
i of History, science and Revolution, Untennann. 

Science and Superstition, Lewis. 

Social and Philosophical Studies, Lafargue. 
, # Social Revolution, Kautsky. 

Socialism, Positive and Negative, LaMonte. 

Socialism for Students, Cohen. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels. 

Ten Blind Leaders, Lewis. 

World's Revolutions, Untennann. 

We want a thousand new co-operative stockholders. To get them at 
once we make this offer, an offer that we could not make if the books had to 
be manufactured on the basis of the present cost of paper: For $5.00 cash, 
and your written promise to pay $1.00 a month for ten months, we will send 
these thirty books at once by express prepaid, and on completion of the 
monthly payments will issue to you a fully-paid certificate for a share of 
stock, which will entitle you to discounts on our other books. For further 
particulars see October Review, or ask for free booklet. Don't delay; this 
is the LAST CHANCE to get a library on these easy terms. 

Address: CHARLES H. KERR 6 COMPANY, 341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicaft 
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SURE WE BELONG TO ONE BIG UNION! 
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ANSWERING THE BREAKFAST CAU>-GRUB PILE! 



Hitting the Trail in the Lumber Camps 
By HARRISON GEORGE 



WHILE the Lumber Workers' 
Union, the bull-pup of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, was 
in convention at Portland, Ore., 
during the last week of December, the rum- 
blings of revolt began half way across the 
continent among workers of that industry 
in Minnesota. 

North and westward of the Mesaba Iron 
Range lies millions of acres of swamp 
lands. In the primeval state, these swamps 
were covered with magnificent forests 
where roamed the Indian and the fur-bear- 
ing fox, bear and beaver. In this section 
John Jacob Astor's fur business in the early 
times laid the base of the present Astor- 
crat fortune. A very simple process — the 
Indians skinned the animals and Astor 
skinned the Indians. 

Later huge land grants the railroads se- 
cured by bribery and worse practices, 
opened the forests to the pillage of the 



Lumber Trust. Where the government yet 
retained title to timber lands, the lumber 
trust in open defiance simply entered and 
stole the finest of timber and used the po- 
litical axe on all annoying officials. 

It has remained for the I. W. W. with a 
battle line extended from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Great Lakes to shake Weyerhauser's 
control to its foundation. With the success 
of the A. W. O. No. 400 the past summer 
a strenuous campaign began among the 
lumber workers. Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are the states where the lumber camps be- 
gan to be thorply decorated with "wobbly" 
stickerettes and dotted with job delegates. 

Result was that when a flying squad from 
Virginia, Minn., brought news to the nprth 
woods camps that the sawmill men were on 
strike under the banner of the ONE BIG 
UNION, nearly four thousand lumber- 
jacks came pell-mell out of the woods as 
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though driven out by a forest fire. "Strike ! 
Strike !" was the word that flew from camp 
to camp, and STRIKE they did — indus- 
trially — the winning program. - 

When the warm weather thaws the 
swamps no logging can be done and the 
lumber barons driven to therwall are threat- 
ened with a loss of millions. With the 
camps deserted, the sawmills and paper 
mills are losing fortunes every week. The 
largest paper mill in the world at Interna- 
tional Falls is now on the edge of a shut- 
down and the great metropolitan dailies 
may be compelled to boil down their lies 
into less space. 

The strike broke on Dec. 28th, when the 
mill men of the Virginia Rainey Lake Com- 
pany demanded a 25 cent raise and aboli- 
tion of Sunday work. The jacks on com- 
ing out, demanded a minimum wage of $40 
per month, a nine-hour day, with an hour 
for dinner to be eaten at camp and not in 
a snowdrift; sanitary camps, two weeks 
pay-day and no hospital fee. They are 
fighting together for these demands and 
neither millmen nor lumber-jacks will go 



back until the demands of both are granted. 
"SHOOT TO KILL." 

With gunmen borrowed from the steel 
trust the bosses are using the extremes of 
violence to drive the jacks back to the slave- 
pens. Wild with rage, E. W. Backus, of 
the Backus Brooks Co., said that if militia 
was not given him, "There might be more 
hunters and trappers in the woods with 
guns." "Shoot to kill" was the order is- 
sued to the deputies sent to the strike zone 
by the sheriffs of three counties. Twenty- 
two workers are jailed at Saugus charged 
with commandeering a train in 6rder to 
escape from the camps. Fifty-three at Vir- 
ginia were arrested for intimidating scabs. 
Charles Jacobson, secretary of Mesaba 
Range Miners' Union, I. W. W. No. 490, 
was ordered by the police to leave Virginia, 
the town where he was born. Governor 
Burnquist, remembering the storm that 
broke around his ears when he played the 
steel trust game last summer, has so far 
refused to call out the militia. 

Company F, of Virginia, was asked on 
Dec. 30 to volunteer to go to the woods. 
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Only one man responded. Doing sentry 
duty for Weyerhauser at 40 below was too 
much for the patriotism of the boys just 
returned from the sun-baked deserts of the 
Mexican line. 

It is a habit with the companies to hire 
jacks for $40 and pay them off at $30. 
Conditions in the camps are described by a 
jack, who said he was not an I. W. W., as 
being beyond the limit of endurance. "More 
than 200 of us slept in one big room, with 
a roaring stove in the middle, around which 
all our wet and stinking .clothes were hung. 
We slept two in a bunk and there were 
three tiers. The steam from the clothes 
was so heavy that our blankets were wet 
and you could hardly see across the room. 
The bunk-house was never cleaned out. In 
most of the camps the bedding is alive with 
lice and vermin." 

A be-whiskered, lousy wretch to be fed 
on garbage and victimized by all the re- 



spectables who inhabit the towns of the 
timber empire, is the way the exploiters 
regard the lumber-jacks. 

When the prices rose, the proletarian 
bean became taboo and its place taken by 
the humble spud; usually frozen, boiled 
and fried in succession. Beef of the class 
known commercially as "number 3 stock," 
from which the nutriment has been taken 
to make beef extract, is the usual "piece de 
* resistance" served a la cockroach. 

As the Review goes to press the strike is 
at its zenith. Gunmen and pickets are fac- 
ing each other in the towns that lay at the 
fringe of the timber district. Streets are 
thronged with the striking jacks and the 
ONE BIG UNION has gained over two 
thousand members. The camps are de- 
serted, the strikers firm, the bosses wild and 
the cat sits on every log that straggles thru 
to the mills of Minnesota. 
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Compulsory Arbitration m Australasia 

By SCOTT BENNETT 



MR. HALL, Labor Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, recently gave 
utterance to a statement significant 
in its bearing upon compulsory 
arbitration. He said, "Those of us who 
have watched the trend of arbitration for 
the last fifteen years have noticed that it 
has taken us round in a circle. It moves 
onward but not upward." Even labor party 
politicians are beginning to recognize what 
the socialist long since pointed out, viz., 
that an Arbitration Court is unable to abol- 
ish the effects produced by the economic 
laws peculiar to capitalism. Every year 
that passes in Australia and New Zealand 
finds working class opposition to compul- 
sory arbitration growing and becoming in- 
creasingly vociferous. Labor in Austral- 
asia, as a whole, has gained nothing by 
means of the Arbitration Court. They 
have, however, frequently been more firmly 
shackled to master class interests as the 
outcome of the court's machinations. 

It is true that a section of the capitalist 
class is not wholly in love with the work- 
ings of the act in certin respects. But they 
are in a minority. The great majority of 
the capitalists would certainly reecho the 
sentiments expressed by an Australian 
capitalist paper, when it said: "THE 
ARBITRATION COURT HAS BE- 
COME AN ESSENTIAL PART OF 
OUR SOCIAL MACHINERY AND 
MUST BE RETAINED AND' AS- 
SISTED." 



It is interesting to note how futile the 
Arbitration Act has proven in suppressing 
strikes. Here are some figures giving a list 
of strikes reported officially: 

Year Establishments Workers 

1913 921 59,283 

1914 1,203 71,049 

1915 942 81,292 

Asa writer has recently pointed out, pro- 
portionately the United States does not 
have so many strikes as Australia, in spite 
of the compulsory Arbitration Law. New 
Zealand is in a very similar state. It is al- 
most pathetic to glance over the late Mr. 
Henry Demarest Lloyd's volume, "A Coun- 
try Without Strikes," published some years 
ago, in which that fine soul saw no end of 
possibilities for good in the Arbitration 
Act. A country without strikes! "A 
COUNTRY FULL OF STRIKES" would ' 
be a more apt description of New Zealand 
during the last few years. For the figures 
quoted above, relating to Australia, are cer- 
tainly not at all more striking than those 
that can be furnished by New Zealand. 

The absence of strikes in New Zealand 
at the time Mr. H. D. Lloyd wrote was not 
so much due to the recently introduced 
Arbitration Act, but rather to the fact that 
the capitalist economy had not developed 
to the extent it has in recent years. With 
the development of capitalism in New 
Zealand, the line of demarcation between 
the capitalists and the workers became 
much clearer, with the natural result that 
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the class struggle began to wage m that 
country as elsewhere. Face to face with 
the class war, the Arbitration Court dis- 
played its impotency. 

"Disloyal" Workers 

The coal strike in Australia that caused 
such an outcry in patriotic circles was won 
by the miners, thanks to the solidarity dis- 
played. Needless to say, the Australian 
capitalists are not at all pleased at the out- 
come of the strike. To make matters 
worse, a member of the New South Wales 
Assembly, "speaking with authority/' 
warns his capitalist friends that the strike 
was but a prelude to something far more 
dreadful — a determined move on the part 
of the workers "TO FORCE CO-OPER- 
ATIVE CONTROL OF THE COL- 
LIERIES BY THE MINERS THEM- 
SELVES." A truly shocking state of af- 
fairs, indeed. That the workers should 
recognize that whilst there may be a war 
in Europe part of the»time, there is a class 
war in Australia ALL THE TIME, is really 
deplorable ! 

More "Disloyalty" 

Miss Adela Pankhurst, writing in the 
"Woman Voter" recently, gives expression 
to what is undoubtedly an ever growing 
sentiment in Australia, especially among 
the workers. 

"We are now at the parting of the ways. 
Are we to go down to the ruin prepared for 
us or fight our way out into safety? It is 
only required for Australia to declare her- 
self neutral in European politics and to in- 
vite the co-operation of the world in build- 
ing up here a new nation. 

"The answer to Mr. Hughes' conscrip- 
tionist demand is the complete self-govern- 
ment and neutrality of Australia in regard 
to war. To remain a docile and unques- 
tioning part of a military empire is to 
become its militaristic appendage, dragged 
at the tail of its economic Imperialism." 
The I. W. W. and the War 

Judging from the amount of attention 
bestowed by the capitalist press to the I. W. 



W. in Australia, the "Wobblies" have not 
let up in the splendid fight they have waged 
in common with other working class or- 
ganizations in the fight against militarism 
and the chicanery of "the powers that be." 
Amongst others recently arrested on a 
charge of "treason" was Peter Larkin, a 
brother of "Jim" of that ilk. The outcome 
of the trial has not yet reached us. On 
every hand the spirit of revolt seems to be 
gaining in Australia. Despite arbitration, 
patriotic articles, spell-binding speeches, 
disobedient workers are still found to be in 
a very rebellious state of mind. Capitalist 
politicians take a serious view of this unto- 
ward state of affairs. The Hon. Joseph 
Cook, speaking a few weeks ago in Sydney, 
said : "Our reinforcements are nearly ex- 
hausted, but, on the other hand, the pres- 
sure on all fronts is now at its greatest. The 
present turmoil, strikes and unrest, seem to 
indicate low visibility somewhere. Unity 
was the one essential thing in war, but it 
was nowhere to be found here (Australia). 

Anti-Conscriptionist Coup 

A copy of the following letter sent to the 
daily papers recently fell into the hands of 
the comrades in Australia. Needless to 
say good use was made of it. 

Australian Military Forces. — 3rd Military 
District 

Censors' Office, 
G. P. O. Melbourne, 
13th Oct, 1916. 
From Censor, Melbourne, 

To the Editor. 
Confidential and not for publication. 

I am directed to inform you that no refer- 
ence whatever is to be made in the press to 
the arrival or expected arrival in Australia of 
a batch of Maltese Immigrants. 

Robt J. De Courcy Talbot, 
Lieut ColoneL — For Censor. 

A batch of Maltese Immigrants ! ! Cheap 
labor for the masters to take the place of 
the men fighting for the "Hempire!" A 
White Australian Act to the contrary not- 
withstanding, too!! The patriotism of the 
master class is a weird and wonderful thing 
in all countries. 
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The Tkird International 



By ANTON PANNEKOEK 

Note. — The following article by Comrade Anton Pannekoek is from his magazine, 
"Vorbote." It gives the views held by Left Wing Socialists in Europe and of the 
Zimmerwald conference. Comrade Pannekoek has long been regarded as one of the 
clearest thinkers in the movement. 



WE ARE standing in the midst of a 
catastrophe of the working class 
movement, such as it has never 
experienced in all its history. The 
collapse of the Internationale due to the 
world war is not simply a surrender of In- 
ternationale sentiment before the power of 
intensified nationalism. It is at the same 
time a collapse of tactics, of methods of 
fighting, of the entire system which has 
been incorporated into the social-democracy 
and the working class movement during the 
last few decades. 

The knowledge and the tactics which, dur- 
ing the early rise of capitalism, were of 
great service to the proletariat, failed in 
the face of the new imperialistic develop- 
ment. Outwardly this was apparent in the 
increasing impotency of the parliament and 
the labor union movement intellectually in 
the substitution of tradition and declama- 
tion for clear insight and militant tactics, 
in stultification of tactics and the forms of 
organization, in the transformaton of the 
revolutionary theory of Marxism into a 
doctrine of passive expectation. 

Imperialist Development 

During the period when capitalism was 
developing into imperialism, was establish- 
ing new aims for itself and was energet- 
ically arming for the struggle for world 
supremacy, this development of the majority 
of the Social Democracy remained unob- 
served. It allowed itself to be fooled by the 
dream of immediate social reforms and did 
nothing to increase the power of the pro- 
letariat to fight against imperialism. 

Hence the present catastrophe does not 
mean only that the proletariat was too weak 
to prevent the outbreak of war. It means 
that the methods of the era of the second 
Internationale were not capable of increas- 
ing the intellectual and material power of 
the proletariat to the necessary extent of 
breaking the power of the ruling classes. 
Therefore the world war must be a turning 
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point in the history of the working class 
movement. 

With the world war we have entered 
into a new period of capitalism, the period 
of its intensive extension by force over the 
entire earth, accompanied by embittered 
struggles between nationalities and huge 
destruction of capital and men; a period, 
therefore, of the heaviest oppression and 
suffering for the working classes. But the 
masses are thereby driven to aspiration ; they 
must raise themselves if they are not to be 
completely submerged. 

Proletarian Victory 

In great mass struggles, alongside of 
which former struggles and methods are 
merely child's play, they must grapple with 
imperialism. This struggle for indispensa- 
ble rights and liberties, for the most urgent 
reforms, often for mere life itself, against 
reaction and the oppression of the employ- 
ing class, against war and poverty, can only 
end with the overthrow of imperialism and 
the victory of the proletariat over the bour- 
geoisie. It will at the same time be the 
struggle for Socialism, for the emancipa- 
tion of the proletariat. Therefore, with the 
present world war there also dawns a new 
period for Socialism. 

For the new struggle our bearings must 
be taken anew. Lack of clear socialistic in- 
sight was one of the chief causes of the 
weakness of the proletariat when the war 
began — it knew neither imperialism nor its 
own tactics. The fight against imperialism, 
this most recent and most powerful form 
of capitalism, made demands upon the high- 
est material, moral and organizational, qual- 
ities of the proletariat. It could not suc- 
cumb to stupid, impotent desperation ; but it 
was not enough that it break out into spon- 
taneous actions against the unbearable pres- 
sure. If these are to lead anywhere and to 
gain new stages on the climb to power 
it is necessary that they be inspired with 
clarity in regard to the aims, the possibili- 
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ties and the meaning of such actions. The- 
ory must go hand in hand with practice, 
theory which transforms blind acts to con- 
scious ones and spreads light over the path. 
The New Solution 

"Material force can only be broken by 
material force. But even theory becomes 
material force when it takes hold on the 
masses." (Marx.) The germs of this the- 
ory, this new weapon, were already at hand 
in the defeat of the former practice of im- 
perialism and mass action. Now the world 
war has brought much new insight and has 
shaken minds out of the sleep of tradition. 
Now is the time to gather together every- 
thing in the way of new ideas, new solu- 
tions, new propositions, to inspect them, to 
prove them, to clarify them by means of 
discussion and thus to make them of service 
in the new struggle. 

An immense number of new questions lie 
before us. First of all the question of 
imperialism, its economic roots, its connec- 
tion with the export of capital, procuring 
of raw material, its effect upon politics, gov- 
ernment and bureaucracy, its power upon 
the bourgeoisie. Then those questions 
which relate to the proletariat, the causes 
of their weakness, their psychology and the 
phenomena of social-imperialism and social- 
patriotism. Added to these are the ques- 
tions of proletarian tactics, the significance 
and possibilities of parliamentarianism, of 
mass actions, of labor union tactics, reforms 
and immediate demands, the significance and 
the future role of organization; also the 
questions of nationalism, of militarism and 
colonial policies. 

Upon many of these questions the old 
Socialism had settled answers, which had 
already crystallized into formulae — but with 
the collapse of the second Internationale 
even its formulae have gone by the board. 
In the old rules and ideas of the pre-imper- 
ialistic era the proletariat can find no guides 
for its actions under new conditions. Nor 
can the social-democratic parties furnish it 
with a firm foothold. They have in the 
great majority surrendered to imperialism ; 
the conscious, active or passive, support of 
war policies by the party and labor union 
representatives has dug too deep to make 
possible a simple return to the old pre- 
bellum point of view. 

This support of imperialism in its most 
important and vital phases characterizes 
these working class organizations, no matter 



how strongly they subscribe to the old so- 
cialist solutions and combat the most inti- 
mate effects of imperialism. For in this 
way they come into conflict with the neces- 
sarily revolutionary aims of the proletariat 
and are themselves forced into a difficult 
crisis of their own. Between those who 
would make of the -social-democracy a tool 
of imperialism and those who want to see 
it a weapon of revolution no unity is possi- 
ble any longer. 

The task of elucidating those problems of 
offering solutions, of formulating the proper 
direction for the new struggle, falls to those 
who have not allowed themselves to be mis- 
led by war conditions and who have held 
fast to internationalism and the class strug- ' 
gle. In this their weapon will be Marxism. 
Marxism, regarded by the theoreticians of 
Socialism as the method to explain the past 
and the present and in their hands de- 
graded more and more into a dry doc- 
trine of mechanical fatalism, again is to 
come into its birthright as a theory of revo- 
lutionary acts. "The philosophers have in- 
terpreted the world in a number of differ- 
ing ways: the real necessity is to alter it." 
As a live revolutionary method this sort of 
Marxism again becomes the most solid 
principle, the sharpest intellectual weapon 
of Socialism. 

There is no more pressing task than this 
elucidation of the new problems. For it is a 
life and death question for the proletariat 
— and hence for the entire development of 
humanity — that it should see its way, clear 
and bright, before leading to new heights. 
And there are no questions of the future 
whose solution can be pbstponed until we 
can once more discuss thenj in peace and 
quietness. They are not capable of post- 
ponement. Even during the war and after 
its conclusion they form the most important 
and immediate vital questions for the work- 
ing class of all nations. 

Workers' Chief Enemy 

Not merely the important question, which 
everywhere is the kernel of the object of 
struggle, whether and how the proletariat 
can emerge, hasten the end of the war and 
influence the terms of peace. At the con- 
clusion of the war the immense economic 
shattering of the world will first be felt in 
its entirety, when, with the condition of 
general exhaustion, lack of capital and un- 
employment industry must be organized 
anew, when the fearful debts of all nations 
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necessitate collossal taxes and state social- 
ism, the militarization of agricultural pur- 
suits, as the only way out of the financial 
difficulties. Then the problem must be met 
with or without theory; but then the lack 
of theoretical insight will entail the most 
disastrous errors. 

There lies the greatest task of our jour- 
nal: by discussion and elucidation of these 
questions it will support the material strug- 
gle of the proletariat against imperialism. 
As an organ of discussion and elucidation it 
is at the same time an organ of battle — the 
publisher and the contributors to the jour- 
nal have the common will to give battle, the 
same point of view in regard to these chief 
questions of the practice to be adopted at 
this time. 

First of all the struggle against imperial- 
ism, the chief enemy of the proletariat. But 
this struggle is only made possible by a sim- 
ultaneous relentless struggle against all the 
elements of the former social-democracy, 
which would bind the proletariat to the char- 
iot of imperialism; also the open imperial- 



ism which has become the mere agent of the 
burgeoisie, and that social patriotism of all 
shades which would gloss over un disputa- 
ble antagonisms and would rob the prole- 
tariat of the sharpest weapons in its strug- 
gle against imperialism. The reconstruction 
of the Third Internationale will only be 
made possible by an absolute break with 
social-patriotism. 

With this knowledge we stand upon the 
same ground as the left wing of the Zim- 
merwald Conference. The principles put 
forth by this group of international social- 
ists as their aim, our journal will support by 
theoretical work ; by the most intense strug- 
gle against social patriotism, by merciless 
analysis of the errors of the old revision- 
ism and the radical socialism to pave 
the way for the new Internationale. 
If the proletariat recognizes the weaknesses 
and mistakes of the old points of view, the 
practical collapse of which it is now suffer- 
ing from, it will gain the foresight for the 
new struggle and the new Socialism. — From 
The Internationalist. 



Letter From an American Comrade 

Abroad 



YOU will doubtless think me too pes- 
simistic regarding the moral and 
intellectual capacity of the So- 
cialistic movement, both as to past 
and future action. You would not think 
so, if you had been in the midst of 
things in the way I have. It is relatively 
very easy to take a ship to Holland or 
Stockholm, and talk with some of the offi- 
cial Socialists about resuming international 
relations. But you can learn just about as 
much as to the status of the Socialist move- 
ment among the nations by taking a trip 
to Coney Island. The trouble with the offi- 
cial Socialist leaders is, that they have not 
the slightest understanding of the low es- 
teem in which they have fallen in the eyes of 
mankind. Our case is exactly the reverse of 
the case of the early Christians. They 
were hated by all men because they stood 
for something, and suffered every kind of 
martyrdom in bearing witness for the thing 
for which they stood. They were looked 
upon with respect and wonder by their most 
vindictive enemies. But we Socialists are 
now being far from hated; we are not 



considered worthy of that; we are simply 
despised. We are the poltroons of th£ 
ages. And the worst of it is, that our offi- 
cial leaders are so blandly ignorant of what 
a despicable thing they have made the So- 
cialist movement in the common thought of 
the nations. The very thought of German 
Social Democracy creates nausea in the 
stomach of the world. - It is a moral dis- 
grace to be a Socialist. When the great day 
of our opportunity came, we who ought to 
have witnessed for our faith by united and 
supreme heroism, we prove ourselves to be 
the cowards of history. We had talked so 
big about revolution. We had been so 
mouthy about the class-struggle. We had 
boasted so much about our intentions, and 
of the fear we had created in the hearts 
of capitalists and kings. And we have 
acted so small that our worst enemies feel 
for us the shame we are too ignoble to feel 
for ourselves. And all the miserable drivel 
of the Kautskys, and the Jesuitical jugglery 
of official leaders, cannot erase or pale the 
infamy of our cowardice and treason. 
When the whole race of map was about to 
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be crucified, the pretended liberators of the 
race crawled at the feet of its destroyers. 

I say the leaders, and especially you in 
America, have not the slightest notion of 
the loathing and disdain with which we are 
looked upon by the world. And this all 
comes from the fact that we were trusted. 
The world actually believed we meant what 
we said. Millions who had made no pro- 
fession of Socialism believed that Socialists 
would act when the moment arrived, and 
never permit the catastrophe to come upon 
the world. More than we dream, the heart 
of the western world was fixed upon the 
Socialist movement. We had in our hands 
the power to keep faith with the world's 
heart. We could have made good. And 
the result of this stupendous opportunity — 
an opportunity such as had never come to 
men — is the worm-like servility of our* 
leaders and our currish acquiescence. We 
have answered a simply cosmic summons 
and responsibility with a collective pol- 
troonry of action, a shamelessness of 
apology, the like of which historic annals 
does not afford. The movement on which 
the hopes of all the world hung has ren- 
dered those hopes baseless, and made itself 
a thing of disgust forever. There is no 
use in our blinking the fact of where we 
stand. As one of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of a great European university said 
to me the other day: "We never expected 
the world to come to this. We who are no 
Socialists always believed that Socialists 
would save us when the time came. And 
Socialism might have saved us. Only it 
turned out that there were no Socialists." 
There are the immortal exceptions of Lieb- 
knecht and those who stand with him. And 
yet who is heaping scorn upon Liebknecht 
in these days? Not the Prussian military 
class, not Bethmann-Holweg, but German 
Social Democrats. You should hear what 
I have heard said against him by Germans. 
Do you remember Dietzgen, the friend of 
Kautsky? He used to be in Chicago. He 
does me the honor of writing me a letter 
to tell me that men like Liebknecht and my- 
self are simply raving maniacs, who ought 
to be locked up. He also warns me that my 
own life should be forfeited because of the 
stand I have taken. 

If only the German leaders had shown 
a minimum of manhood; if, when the 
Kaiser and Bethmann-Holweg sent for 
them, they had only said, "Ask what we 



will do when Germany is actually attacked; 
wait till Russia really does make war on 
Germany ; then we will decide." Instead of 
that they obediently voted for the budget 
that enabled Germany to declare war on 
Russia and France. The apologists are al- 
ways writing as though Germany were 
fighting a defensive war. But it was Ger- 
many who declared war on Russia and 
France and Belgium and Servia, not Russia 
and France that declared war on Germany. 
And it was for the budget that was to be 
used to carry on this offensive war the So- 
cial Democrats voted, and without a shadow 
of shame or hesitation. Even a German 
Imperial Commissioner confessed to me, a 
few days ago, that the Social Democrats 
could have prevented the war if they would 
have acted in the critical moment. To try 
to bunch all Socialists together, to put the 
conduct of the German leaders in the same 
class with Vandervelde and Jean Longuet, 
who are heroically defending their peoples 
from assassination — to class these together 
is a sign of either moral idiocy or mental 
imbecility ; or else it is a juggling sophistry 
and an utter dishonesty. 

I say I write from the thick of things. 
I know how the world feels about the 
Socialist movement. I know that the old 
movement can never rehabilitate itself. 
It has disappointed mankind too bitterly. It 
has lost the respect of mankind forever. I 
myself have taken all sorts of silly risks, 
doing things thatT know were absolutely 
Quixotic and futile, merely to preserve 
some sort of decent self-respect. But I am 
unable to escape the shame of being a So- 
cialist, and of having been a member of 
the International Bureau. Of course, just 
because of this shame, I stand by my dis- 
graced and derided colors, and shall con- 
tinue to do so. But I assure you, dear 

, that the old International Socialist 

movement is degraded and dead beyond 
any redemption and resurrection. 

And as I have said, the most curious 
thing of all is, how blandly ignorant of this 
fact the official leaders of Socialism still 
are. And the next most serious thing is, 
how little you in America seem to know 
about it. The leaders of American Social- 
ism seem to have no higher conception of 
the tragedy that has come upon the world, 
and of the International Socialist debacle, 
than to try to keep the American move- 
ment still subservient to the interest of Ber- 
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lin — as if the difference between courage 
and cowardice, between mental and moral 
darkness and mental and moral light were 
indifferent trifles. 

Then what are we to do? First of all, 
we are to stand in our places in the Socialist 
movement and unflinchingly declare the 
whole truth about what has happened ; and, 
as the old Socialist movement dissolves, as 
dissolve it will, hold up a torch, each of us, 
that can be handed on to the new forms 
which the struggle for economic and social 
and spiritual freedom will take. To sim- 
ply stand fast as the resolute and beclam- 
ored witnesses for the truth — this is no 
small matter. 

And what of the future of Socialism? 
I think that out of the general confusion 
which is yet to come will spring up a na- 
tional Social Democracy in each country, 
probably not even taking the name of So- 
cial Democracy, but taking and enlarging 
its facts and principles; and this national 
Social Democracy will be greatly varied in 
its developments and applications, accord- 
ing to the experience and conditions of 
each nation or social group. It will not be 
at all doctrinal. Nor will it be clearly a 
struggle between classes. The materialist 



theology of Marx, the nursery academics 
of Kautsky, the swagger and bluster of the 
class-struggle will become obsolete. All 
classes will repudiate the mortgage which 
the few financiers will hold upon the world 
when the war is ended, and will seek ex- 
trication from the mental and physical dis- 
order in which society will be plunged. 
Political government will be transmuted 
into economic administration. Many vol- 
untary economic groups will spring up, 
such as Kropotkin foreshadowed. Out of 
self-defense many employers will share 
both the profits and administration of in- 
dustry with the workers. There will also 
be many social and industrial experiments. 
The result of all will be a much realer So- 
cialism and a rapid progress toward clear 
communism, instead of the mere State 
, Capitalism which the old Socialism was 
moving towanj, and which the German Em- 
pire had already largely incarnated. 

I had no idea of writing you such a long 
letter, but your question unloosed the flood. 
I have not spoken of these matters at any 
length in my correspondence with my 
American friends, because the present at- 
titude of American Socialism seemed to 
render such speaking useless. 



SOLD OUT 

The entire January edition of the Review sold out 10 days after pub- 
lication. Everyone wanted to read Jack London's "The Dream of Debs," 
but hundreds were disappointed, as their orders came in too late. 

Tkc Marck Number 

wijl contain his great child labor story, entitled 'The Apostate/ 9 which alone 
is worth many times the price of a single copy of the Review. If you are 
a live one in the revolutionary cause you will want to give this story as wide 
a circulation as possible. We will co-operate by mailing you postpaid 10 
or more March Reviews at half price, 5 cents per copy. Write us at once. 
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Wnat Can tke Kaiser 
Win by tliis War? 



GERMANY has had an unprece- 
dented prosperity during the last 
fifty years. Germans were liked 
and respected by all other nations. 

But they were not liked and respected 
because of Germany's military power. 

German militarism was feared and hated 
both at home and abroad. 

Germany was respected because of its 
great universities. It was respected be- 
cause of its scientists, savants and invent- 
ors. The products of its factories are 
known everywhere because of Germany's 
highly skilled and highly organized work- 
ing class. ' 

The war cannot possibly add to any of 
these achievements. , 

This war closes the universities. Stu- 
dents go to war. It closes the factories. 
The workmen have gone to war. 

War does not in any way add to the 
progress of science. This war destroys 
and kills the highly Jrained workmen by 
the thousands. 

It will take Germany generations to re- 
gain the commerce which is being de- 
stroyed by the war. 

And what can the kaiser gain? 

He cannot gain any territory from the 
French because France contains no more 
.Germans. And the Alsatians, although 



German, have not been digested in forty- 
four years. Today they prefer French 
government to Yunker government. 

The Kaiser cannot get any German ter- 
ritory unless he gets it from his ally, Aus- 
tria, a country which he is now trying to 
defend, or from Holland or Switzerland, 
which are neutral nations. 

And it is a fallacy to believe that Ger- 
many, or, for that matter, England, or Rus- 
sia, can win any trade by winning the war. 

In small states like Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland, that have no mili- 
tarism and no great navies, economic and 
trade conditions are just as good as in 
Russia, Germany, England or Austria, that 
have great armies and navies. 

Nor do colonies add anything worth 
while to the trade of a nation. 

Great Britain, that has the most colonies 
on earth, does twice as much trade with 
foreign countries as with its colonies. 

The foreign trade of most great countries 
is mainly with nations over which they ex- 
ercise no political control. 

The enormous extension of German 
trade in countries like Russia, the United 
States and South America owes nothing to 
Germany's military power. 

Now why should not Germany be willing 
to make peace? 



The above paragraphs constitute NOT an editorial reflecting the opinions or 
viewpoints^of the International Socialist Review. It is NOT original, as of this 
year 1917. It is a complete editorial reprinted in full without the changing of a 
word from the Milwaukee Leader of Oct. 1, 1914. It is evidence that when the 
Great War began the Socialists' daily newspaper of Milwaukee was free to chal- 
lenge the German Kaiser as an enemy of the German people, a violent and cruel 
enemy of the German working class. The new policy of the Milwaukee Leader 
is silent on the Kaiser when it is not frankly a defender of the Kaiser. 
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THE ISLE OF JAVA 

By R. R. HORNBECK 



OUTSIDE the usual tourist track 
and unknown as yet to most trav- 
elers, is Java, forty hours, from 
Singapore and 300 miles south of 
the equator. 

It was my privilege to spend a delightful 
vacation in this wonderland recently. Dur- 
ing most of the entire journey from Singa- 
pore to Java, tiny coral islands may be seen, 
many of them uninhabited by man or beast. 
Then there are the larger inhabited "dots" 
of richest green, densely covered with lux- 
uriant tropical vegetation and yielding a 
large quantity of fruits, which are sold by 
the natives to small trading boats which 
stop there occasionally. 

Java is in the Netherlands East Indies, 
and is the richest and most important island 
under Dutch ownership. It is 668 miles 
long, 33 to 125 miles wide, and on an area 
of 49,197 square miles (about the same as 
New York state) supports a population of 



over 30,000,000, of whom 65,000 are Euro- 
peans. 

Java is perhaps known to most Amer- 
icans merely as the place from which cof- 
fee comes, but there are also enormous 
crops of rice, tea, cinnamon, sugar cane, 
pepper, tobacco, vanilla, etc., and* this little 
island produces one-half the world's supply 
of quinine. One-fifth of the world's con- 
sumption of coffee is grown in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and the United States 
buys one-third of this crop. 

During the period of the Spanish In- 
quisition it is said the Dutch threatened to 
desert Holland and emigrate here in a body, 
and they could surely Have made a worse 
move. Miss Scidmore, in "J ava , the Gar- 
den of the East," says, "J ava is the ideal 
tropical island, the greenest, the most beau- 
tiful and the most exquisitely cultivated 
spot in the East ; the most picturesque and 
satisfactory bit of the tropics anywhere 
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near the world's great routes of travel." 
And Alfred Russell Wallace, who visited 
Java many times between 1854 and 1862, 
said it was "the very garden of the east, 
and perhaps, upon the whole, the richest, 
best cultivated, and best governed island in 
the world." 

Most of the ships plying to and from 
Java are owned by the Dutch, and I met 
only two English-speaking persons on the 
outward voyage. In every cabin of the 
Dutch ships is a notice reading: "In ports 
outside the Dutch East Indies nobody is al- 
lowed on deck in negligee before 9 p. m." 
Of course the assumption (and the prac- 
tice) is that within the Dutch East Indies 
one may appear on deck at any hour with 
no more clothing than a Parisian debutante. 
The Dutch women in the tropics go bare- 
footed and decidedly negligee, but I think 
it quite unnecessary for the notice to be 
printed in English. 

Landing at Batavia, the capital of the 
Dutch East Indies, I. boarded what seemed 
to me rather a peculiar train. There are 
coaches, for first, second, third and fourth 
classes, the first two being for Europeans, 
and the last two for natives. In the third 
class coaches are wooden benches extending 
along each side of the car, and passengers 
ride facing each other. In the fourth class 
cars the windows have iron bars instead of 
glass and there are no seats whatever. It 
costs practically nothing to ride fourth 
class, and it is worth less. The first rail- 
roads in Java were opened to the public in 
1872, and now two lines traverse the entire 
island. Trains do not run during the night, 
the Dutch being afraid to trust the native 
trainmen. 

In Batavia the red-brick gabled houses, 
with long, sloping, tile roofs, were built in 
the 17th century and look like a deserted 
corner of Holland. The native houses in 
Batavia, as in all Java, are made of inter- 
laced bamboo, closely woven and practically 
rain proof. There are no chimneys in these 
houses, the smoke escaping through doors 
and windows. The streets in all the larger 
, cities of Java are sprinkled with large "gar- 
den" sprinklers. One of these is hung on 
each end of a bamboo pole, which is carried 
across the shoulders of a Javanese, who 
tips a sprinkler with each hand. The water 
is supplied by hydrants on every block. 
Rickshaws are not permitted in Java. In- 
, stead, there are abominable two-wheeled 
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carts, drawn by one or two ponies, and the 
driver is a Javanese. The passenger rides 
facing the rear, and if he is tall, had better 
hold his hat in his lap, for the tops of these 
"sadoes" are quite low. Taken all in all, 
these carts are fully as comfortable as go- 
ing down a flight of stairs on a tricycle. 

There are many shallow canals in Bata- 
via, and the natives row their crude freight 
boats through these, bathe in them, the 
women wash clothes in them, and the chil- 
dren play in them. At all times of the day 
the banks are lined with hundreds of na- 
tives in the most gaily-colored and pic- 
turesque apparel imaginable, which adds 
charm to the scene. A place of interest is 
the Old Church, the first stone of which 
was laid in October, 1693, and the same 
pews first built are now in use during regu- 
lar services. 

After Batavia the Mecca for tourists is 
Buitenzorg, where the governor-general of 
the Dutch East Indies resides in a beauti- 
ful palace. This functionary gets a salary 
of $100,000 per year, with an allowance of 
$60,000 for entertaining. Buitenzorg is a 
sanatorium and place of refuge from the 
heat, being high in the mountains, and it 
rains there practically every day from two 
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to seven p. m. The greatest attraction is 
the botanical garden of 145 acres, employ- 
ing over 100 gardeners. There are more 
than 9,000 growing specimens of plants, in- 
cluding the giant tamarind and waringen 
trees, and the blazing Madagascar flame- 
tree. What interested me most were the 
sausage and bread-fruit trees, which offer 
one explanation why the natives so cor- 
dially dislike to work, when such palatable 
food is always within easy reach. Long 
strings of links resembling ordinary 
bologna sausages hang in great profusion 
from the sausage trees, and the bread-fruit 
is like a large boisd'arc (hedge) apple. 
Buitenzorg is altogether beautiful, every 
white house having a miniature park of its 
own. 

My next stop being quite distant, the ride 
on the train after leaving Buitenzorg was 
very delightful. There are 125 volcanic 
centers in Java, including dozens which 
have nearer perfect cones and are more 
beautiful in every way than is Vesuvius, 
which gains its notoriety mainly from an 
historical standpoint. There are not many 
big rivers, but the Solo, in East Java, is 
navigable for large boats for its entire 
length of 310 miles. 

Beautiful panoramas, rivalling anything 



in Colorado or California, may be seen as 
the train crosses the deep gorges. High 
mountains are entirely covered by tea plants, 
and have the appearance of roof gardens, 
while the lower elevations are covered by 
rice fields, rising tier upon tier like a gi- 
gantic amphitheater. I saw the crops in all 
stages of production — from the sowing or 
planting by hand to the gathering by hand, 
and it was certainly the most intensive 
farming I ever saw. There are no seasons 
in Java except, as someone has said, the 
"rainy and the wet." The rice is plowed 
with the aid of awkward looking, mouse- 
colored water buffaloes and forked sticks, 
and the natives cut the rice ear by ear with 
small curved knives, the women working 
with babies strapped onto their backs. They 
will not use a sickle or mower, and I did 
not see a piece of farm machinery while in 
Java. The annual rice crop amounts to 
about 40,000 tons, which is not sufficient 
for local consumption, and large quantities 
are imported from Siam and China. 

When talking to or approaching "su- 
periors," the Javanese always squat. It is 
indescribably ludicrous to see one entering 
his master's room, hopping along like a 
kangaroo and peering upward like a sick 
kitten, awaiting his master's command or 



NO GROUND LIES FALLOW IN JAVA. THERE ARE NO SEASONS, AND RICE IS BOTU PLANTED 



AND GATHERED EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR 
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kick. Some of the early explorers in the 
east wrote that the Javanese had a caudal 
appendage, but I must admit I did not see 
any of these "missing links." Most of the 
Javanese speak Malay, which is the official 
language in those parts. However, the 
tourist must occasionally learn the meaning 
and pronunciation of such a Dutch word as 
"Paketvaartmaatschappij," which is rather 
distracting for a pleasure seeker. 

At the railway stations I saw many grass 
hats which are as flexible as the Panama 
hat and cost about ten U. S. cents, so that 
even the poorest natives can afford these 
occasionally. Millions of them are ex- 
ported to the United States and sold for — 

y let the reader guess. 

Garoet is 2,306 feet above sea level and 
a much frequented health resort. Formerly 
a holy city and forbidden to Europeans un- 
til quite recently, it is intensely interesting" 
to those -who venture there. Before I had 
time to wash the dust of travel from my 
face at a pretty hotel there, a score or more 
Javanese boys came to the veranda and 
played weird music on queer looking bam- 
boo instruments, all made by themselves, 
and a small coin sent them away quite 
happy. Then a bevy of pretty girls brought 
countless varieties of beautiful cloths, all 
of them woven and colored in Java, by 
hand. Eastern style, they always ask about 
five times the price they are willing to ac- 
cept, in the hope that the customer is a 
tenderfoot. 

i Early next morning I hired a two- 
wheeler with three horses in rope harness, 
and started to visit some of the mountain 
lakes. The natives would take off their hats 
as I passed, and I would have felt quite 
vain had I not known that the Dutch de- 
mand this obeisance. The little scraggy 
ponies were surprisingly strong and nimble, 
trotting up the steepest hills during the en- 
tire drive of over forty miles. We met old 
women stooped under huge baskets of 
tapioca, which when first gathered, looks 
like large sweet potatoes. These women 
would greet me by placing the palms of 

r their hands together and making a back- 
ward and forward motion before their 
faces. We visited Lakes Bagendit and 
Lfeles, not very large,, but exceedingly beau- 
tiful and as clear as crystal, mirroring the 
giant cocoa palms which fringe the banks. 
Finally we came to Tjipanas, a little moun- 

f tain village where there are many warm 



springs, each of decidedly different tem- 
perature. 

The following morning at five o'clock, 
with the same Javanese driver who accom- 
panied me the previous day, I started to see 
my first active volcano. It was quite cold 
and I enjoyed the luxury of shivering in the 
tropics. Even at this early hour we met 
many natives driving flocks of geese by the 
flickering light of torches, and old women 
carrying baskets of fruit to market. Later 
we passed hundreds of women and children 
on their way to the rice fields to begin work 
at six o'clock. It was a strange tho glorious 
sight. For miles and miles the narrow road 
was swarming with humanity, in the most 
gaily colored garbs imaginable. There were 
very few men, for they check the bundles 
as they are brought in by the women and 
children, and take loads to market. 

Arriving at the hotel at the foot of 
Papandayan, the object of my journey, I 
hired a pony, a stable boy and a guide, and 
commenced the ascent. The road is very 
steep, and for about one-third of the way 
steps have been hewn out of the solid rock. 
Daily rains make the way very slippery, but 
the pony was sure-footed and had made the 
journey hundreds of times before. It is 
six miles up to the crater, and the ride took 
about two hours. * 

The crater is enclosed on three sides by 
precipitous walls, while a foot-path and a 
stream of cool, sparkling water, which 
gushes from a spring in the side of the old 
crater, issues from the fourth side. There 
is a stifling smell of sulphur, and hissing, 
sputtering, rumbling, roaring miniature 
eruptions on all sides, casting up small 
rocks and muddy water. The sound is 
somewhat like a mogul engine getting up 
steam, or like a blacksmith's mighty forge. 
Before the guide warned me I dipped my 
fingers in a stream of water and got a pain- 
ful burn, and later was foolish enough to 
pick up a chunk of hot sulphur. There are 
hundreds of tiny fissures in the rocks, emit- 
ting sulphurous smoke, and the steam jets 
and fumaroles are quite awe-inspiring. 
During the descent the stable boy was indis- 
pensable in holding the reins of the pony 
and leading him carefully down the steep- 
est places, probably saving me a bad fall 
or so. 

In an eruption of Papandayan in 1872 
whole villages were swallowed up, but 
since then there has been no serious dis- 
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12,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. IS THE HIGHEST VOLCANO IN JAVA AND HAS AN 
ENTIRELY BARE LAVA CONE 



turbance. Another active volcano near 
Garoet is Goenoeng Goentoer, and it is re- 
corded that in 1843, during an eruption, the 
sun was hidden for half a day, while 10,- 
000,000 tons of dust were thrown 10,000 
feet into the air. Still another is Galung- 
gung, which in 1824 covered with a tide of 
boiling mud more than 114 villages and 
thousands of natives. The highest volcano 
in Java is Smeroe, reaching 12,021 feet. 

After* Garoet I visited a missionary 
friend in Soekaradja, a town of 10,000 
population, and he the only white person 
in it. No one there speaks English except 
a few he has taught, and there is no post 
office. A Chinese millionaire kindly invited 
us to his fine house one evening, and enter- 
tained us royally. 

The city of Djokjakarta was formerly 
and is now the center of Javanese civiliza- 
tion. It has a population of 80,000, 1,477 
of whom are Europeans. The entire city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1867, and 
there are many active volcanoes nearby. In 
the shops are specimens of all the native 
arts and crafts, and everywhere may be 
seen the fantastically deformed marionettes, 
which the Javanese use in their puppet 
shows. The native policemen carry long 



rifles with fixed bayonets, and strut about 
grandiloquently. 

The sitsuhanan (native. prince) of Soera- 
karta (near D joe Jakarta) is worshipped by 
his subjects, has a harem of over 3,000 
wives, and is paid nearly $1,000,000 an- 
nually by the Dutch government, presum- 
ably to insure peace. 

From Djocjakarta the tourist goes to 
Boro Boedoer, the most wonderful thing to 
be seen in all Java. It is a monster temple, 
covering about the same area as the Great 
Pyramid. The approach to the structure is 
through a grove of tall kanari trees, and a 
government rest house is near the ruins. I 
noticed in the register that five Americans 
had been there the same week as I. 

Boro Boedoer was erected at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, but was in a 
jungle, covered by trees and rank vegeta- 
tion and utterly lost for over six centuries. 
Uncovered in 1814, at first all comers car- 
ried away statues and smaller decorations 
of the temple, and now most of the older 
towns in Java have a collection of images 
from Boro Boedoer. The temple was con- 
structed of volcanic lava of a grayish tint, 
and there was no cement used. Neither are 
there any columns, pillars or arches. The 
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base is 500 feet square, the dome 100 feet 
high, and each side 531 feet. There are 
over 500 statues of Buddha, hundreds of 
other life-size statues, and miles of bas- 
reliefs. There are depicted lions, cows, 
horses, elephants, whales, and turtles, 
chariots, ships, mansions, musical instru- 
ments, bows and arrows. But unlike 
Roman sculpture, there is nothing shown 
which is in the least offensive. 

Some traveler has written that Boro 
Boedoer "surpasses in extent and magnifi- 
cence anything to be. seen in India or 
Egypt." Only the ruins of Angkor Wat, in 
French Indo-China, can rival it, both being 
the work of Hindoos. Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace wrote of Boro Boedoer : ' "The amount 
of human labor and skill expended on the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt sinks into insig- 
nificance when compared with that required 
to complete this sculptured hill temple. ,, 
When I saw it I felt like the rustle who, 
after gazing intently at his first giraffe, 
exclaimed, "Thar ain't no sich thing!" 

There are two smaller temples, Pawon 



and Mendoet, two miles from Boro Boe- 
doer. These were erected 750 A. D. and 
contain gigantic statues of Buddha. 

Nearer D joe Jakarta are the Hindoo ruins 
of Prambanam, discovered in 1797, but not 
excavated until 1885. These ruins consist 
of several groups of temples, a mile or more 
apart, and the number of temples is esti- 
mated at more than 600. There are sacred 
bulls and other Hindoo images, and the 
work is more delicate than at Boro Boedoer, 
tho less stupendous. "All the monuments 
prove that here there formerly existed a 
great and flourishing empire, extremely 
populous, to judge by the swarms of 
artisans and laborers who must have been 
employed in the construction of these gi- 
gantic buildings." A. Caboton, in "Java 
and Sumatra." But the days of Hindoo 
dominance in Java have passed forever, for 
the island was conquered by the Moham- 
medans in the 16th century, and the Koran 
is now the moral law and the unwritten 
Javanese code. 



Tke Higk Cost of Labor Power 

By JACK MORTON 



DID you ever notice how wages rise 
when the cost of living goes up? 
Of course, the capitalist class al- 
ways pulls back like a bklky horse 
and tries hard to force its employes # to 
scrimp along on the old wage scale as long 
as possible, and then is usually forced to 
yield to economic necessity — in order to 
keep men in shape t<5 go to work in the 
shops, factories and mills. 

Just now the workers in America are so 
greatly in demand to produce commodities 
which their employers hope to sell at war 
prices, that the workers could, by display- 
ing a little militant spirit and a little class 
solidarity, gain a much larger share in the 
value they produce if it were not for the 
fact that all Americans are more and more 
being forced to pay war prices for the 
necessities themselves. 

The wheat crop has partially failed all 
over the world; the potato crop is only a 
shadow of its former self, and prunes, 
and apricots and beans and cereals have 
been sold in advance to foreign countries, 
so that we are finding our home supply in 
greatly reduced circumstances. 



Food products and woolen products and 
leather products this year are falling so far 
behind the need that the brokers or specu- 
lators and manufacturers who have a stock 
salted away somewhere, are able to ask 
monopoly prices and get away with them. 

Meanwhile our own capitalist class are 
finding themselves able to reap unheard of 
profits upon their investments by sending 
war supplies to the Allies. But in order to 
make profits upon war supplies the employ- 
ing class has to have strong healthy work- 
ers toiling in the factory, shop, mine and 
mill. And healthy workers mean well fed, 
well clothed and well housed men and 
women. 

Investors are feeling inclined to grumble 
at the unkindness of the Fates. It is un- 
fortunate that profits should be dependent 
in the first place, upon "that low, shiftless, 
ignorant" class known as workers, so that 
just at a, time when a thrifty manufacturer, 
who has managed to save up half a dozen 
million dollars or so, by hard and honest 
toil ( ?) — as we were saying — just when 
such an overworked manufacturer sees an 
opportunity of making an "honest 600 per 
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cent upon an investment," it is unfortunate 
that the workers should be in such great 
demand by other employers of labor that a 
man has to pay "exorbitant wages" if he 
want5 to keep the factory wheels revolving, 
and the stream of dividends pouring into 
his own pockets. 

And then, to cap the climax, the Amer- 
ican food and clothing speculators go out 
and sell American crops in advance to the 
Allies, and the inconsiderate South Amer- 
ican capitalist sells "his" products to 
Europe, so that it looks now as though the 
food supply in America were going to run 
short before the next harvest. 

With the cost of living soaring upward 
and food actually % growing more scarce 
every day, the poor cajpitalists in this coun- 
try are beng driven to their wits' end to 
devise ways and means for meeting this 
rising cost, holding their employes and 
avoiding the bad precedent of paying higher 
wages. 

Just about Christmas time the wise heads 
of the big industries were called into the 
private offices of the Big Bosses all over 
the country to discuss what was to be done 
about it. The Steel Trust developed a won- 
derful change of heart after talking over 
the pernicious activities of the I. W. W. the 
past year and the expensive strikes that had 
been pulled off. It developed that other 
and more serious labor troubles might fol- 
loyr and the Steel Trust, all at once, as it 
were, became human and decided to "do 
something voluntarily," before it was 
forced, for the steel workers. So a univer- 
sal 10 per cent to 15 per cent rise in wages 
was announced. 

The Steel Trust stood true to its old 
creed that it is better to make a working- 
man believe his employer has given him 
something than to learn that he has been 
able to force anything from his "boss." 

A hundred weaker manufacturers and in- 
dustrial giants in Chicago announced their 
sudden conversion to the "profit sharing 
plan." It developed that their ideas upon 
the subject in regard to the future were 
more than hazy. "Of course the movement 
is only in its infancy;" "we shall have to 
await business developments," etc., etc., but 
these capitalists, one and all, knew that they 
were going to offer their employes some- 
thing right down substantial for Christmas. 
At first it had been the plan to sift out the 
late comers from the old-timers, those who 



had slaved for the companies ten, twenty 
and thirty years, but caution and the experi- 
ence of less regenerate employers, showed 
then that wisdom here would surely be the 
better part of valor and even the girls who 
had only worked six months in some of the 
mail order houses got "presents" of twenty 
and thirty dollars. 

, The Chicago express companies found 
the best solution of all for this odious 
problem of the higher cost of labor power, 
caused by the increased cost of -living. By 
it they do not establish higher wages 
against a future reduction of which their 
employes might go on strike, and yet they 
have posed as benefactors, have increased 
the money received by the express workers, 
and next year they will be able to claim 
that, owing to decreased business they are 
unable to afford the munificence of the 
Christmas of 1916. 

The newspapers screamed the glad tid- 
ings late in December that employes of the 
express companies were to receive gifts 
from the employers ranging from the 
amount of two to three months' wages. 
And the threatened expressmen's strike was 
averted. The public learned a little later 
that these wonderful money Christmas 
gifts were to be divided into four parts. 
The workers were to receive one-fourth of 
the gift on December 25th, another fourth 
in three months, a third in six, and the bal- 
ance in nine months. 

The expectation of receiving half a 
month's wages every three months was cal- 
culated to calm the spirit of unrest and re- 
bellion among the workers, to stave off 
strikes, keep men docile and on the job, and 
most important of all to meet the high cost 
of living. 

We are afraid the game will work, but if 
the working class of America only realized 
it, nobody need be out of work here today. 
The capitalists are competing with each 
other for workers. All the workers have 
to do is to organize, strike and get almost 
anything they want, because Capital cannot 
gather in those war billions without the 
labor power of the working class ! 

If the workers in the industries decided 
to ajl go home an hour earlier every day, 
now is the time they could make good with 
these demands. And they could quit an- 
other hour earlier two months f rom now. 

The workers were never in a better posi- 
tion to wage class warfare in America than 
they are now! 
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The Iron Heel m Australia 

(This article gives die latest authentic news from Australia and was written by 
one of our direct-action comrades who has been in die thick of die fight for 
many months. 

The Censors were asleep and a Pacific marine fellow-worker brought it across 
to San Francisco.) 



IN the year 1911 the Industrial Workers 
of the World made its appearance on 
the Island Continent. Since that year 
this organization has made wonderful 
progress. The working class after decades 
of political shadow-sparring and craft union 
duck-shoving, have made no tangible ad- 
vance towards the expropriation of the own- 
ing class. In Federal and State politics, La- 
bor Parties have fought themselves into 
power, and then deserted the trusting trade 
union battalions or betrayed them. 

The philosophy of Industrial Unionism 
and Direct Action, is thru persistent propa- 
ganda, killing the opportunities of poli- 
ticians, and rousing the workers from 
apathy and ignorance. Such an organiza- 
tion as the I. W. W., needless to*say, has 
not been welcomed with joy by the Austra- 
lian master-class. On the contrary it has 
been subjected to vile abuse, lying misrepre- 
sentation and merciless persecution. 

Much of this opposition has emanated 
from those solid pillars of capitalist society, 
the conservative craft unionists and the po- 
litical somersaulters who can reconcile "La- 
bor politics," with industrial and military 
conscription. The effects of I. W. W. anti- 



military and anti-war propaganda was so 
far-reaching, that the Labor Prime Min- 
ister, William Morris Hughes, — the secre- 
tary of the Waterside Workers' Federation 
— prior to his lickspittle and zig zag joy trip 
to Mansion House and Buckingham Palace, 
declaimed against the I. W. W., and with 
tremendous invective declared his intention 
of rooting out that organization "with the 
ferocity of a Bengal tiger." 

Prior to this, a War Precautions Act was 
put into operation, with the permission of 
the Federal Labor Party, which aimed at the 
subjugation of the freedom of the press, and 
public discussion. Dozens of men have been 
gaoled on charges that are positively ridi- 
culous. In September, 1915, Tom Barker, 
then editor of Direct Action, the I. W. 
W. paper, was sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment ; at the instigation of Legisla- 
tive Councillor, Sir Joseph Carruthers (a 
successful land thief), and Labor Ministers 
Black and Fitzgerald, for publishing a poster 
inviting "Capitalists, parsons, politicians, 
landlords, newspaper editors and other stay- 
at-home patriots, your country needs YOU 
in the trenches. Workers follow your mas- 
ters! ! !" 
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There was a great uproar thru both 
Australia and New Zealand which resulted 
in the case beitig dropped, after Barker had 
been in solitary confinement for seven days 
in Long Bay Gaol. Percy Mandeno of Bris- 
bane, J. Skurrie" of Melbourne, and Ken 
Leslie and I. Klausen were also sent along 
for varying terms. 

Early in March, 1916, Tom Barker was 
again arrested, discharged and re-arrested 
over a cartoon published in Direct Action, 
which depicted the shocking contrast of the 
profiteering industrial masters and the sac- 
rifice of the workers who died at the war. 
Barker was convicted and sentenced once 
again to twelve months gaol. Another great 
outcry followed, and protests and threat- 
ening industrial upheavals again had their 
effect, which resulted in Barker being re- 
leased by the Governor General on August 
3rd, after serving three months out of the 
twelve. During Barker's incarceration, 
many fires took place, which resulted in con- 
siderably over a million pounds of damage. 
During this period the I. W. W. premises in 
Sussex Street, Sydney, were searched fre- 
quently by police and the military. 

On the 23rd of September, a large army 
of police raided the premises and seized all 
documents, pictures, literature and corre- 
spondence belonging to the organization of 
the I. W. W. Fellow worker, Tom Glynn, 
editor of Direct Action, Peter Larkin, 
brother of the more famous Jim, Jack Ham- 
ilton, Donald McPherson and Bob Besant 
were arrested and charged with high trea- 
son. Within a few days, Fellow workers 
Joe Fargin, Bill Teen, Bill Beatty, Tom 
Moore, John Benjamin King, Charles 
Thomas Reeves were arrested on, similar 
charges and refused bail. Later Donald 
Grant, one of the most powerful I. W. W. 
propagandists, was arrested in Broken Hill, 
and brought over country by motor car for 
1,300 miles in leg irons and hand-cuffs. He 
was similarly charged. 
. While these men are in custody, the cam- 
paign for and against conscription was tak- 
ing shape. The Referendum was to be held 
on October 28th. A great collection of sen- 
sational and manufactured evidence was 
produced in the lower court, alleging incen- 
diarism, sedition, conspiracy, murder, rebel- 
lion and what not. The conscriptionist press 
referred to anti-conscriptionists as I. W. 
W.'s ; politicians attacked these devoted and 
maligned champions of labor, while the 
Prime Minister who is also Attorney Gen- 



eral violated the laws he is supposed to 
safeguard, by blackening the characters and 
opinions of the accused before the cases 
were heard. 

Two more fellow workers, who were on 
holiday in a country township, were 
grabbed by the police on a charge of firing 
haystacks, although there was no evidence 
to connect them with the offense. They were 
held in custody, and remanded to the High 
Court. In the meantime, the Prime Minis- 
ter, assisted by other arrant scoundrels, 
called the I. W. W. "wheat burners," etc. 
This was done to prejudice the country vote 
against conscription. After the Referen- 
dum, which in this State resulted in a ma- 
jority of 116,000 votes against conscrip- 
tion, the men were kicked adrift and told 
that the Crown declined to file a charge. 

Since then the same wheat stacks and 
many others have caught fire. mysteriously, 
due to chemical action, which always results 
to a greater or lesser degree among green 
or decayed wheat under certain climatic con- 
ditions. A strange, but not unexpected fea- 
ture has been found among the business side 
of Sydney firms who have had fires dur- 
ing the past six months. One gigantic fire, 
attributed to the I. W.. W., showed that 
the building was of the shoddiest nature and 
the shares ai the Public Supply Company 
had slumped in a few days from twenty 
shillings to twelve shillings. Another com- 
pany having a fire, bought the business re- 
cently for £7,500 and insured it forover 
£13,000. Of course, no one is allowed to 
suggest that it is good business for the boss 
to have conflagrations, even tho the blame 
can be attached by the means of lying and 
disreputable pimps to the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World. 

In West Australia eleven fellow work- 
ers have been charged with conspiracy, and 
altho the Crown made great threats of "sen- 
sational evidence," they produced nothing 
but a mass of correspondence and a pile 
of books, which included a copy of "Luci- 
fer," a work written in A. D., 16. One of 
the sleuth hounds seized it because it 
seemed "rather warm." Eight of these 
fellow workers have been committed for 
trial and granted bail, while the other three, 
Jack O'Neill, Francesco Sidotti and Alex 
Sarr, have been discharjged. Among the 
eight who have to stand their trial is prob- 
ably the finest and most venerable rebel the 
world has ever seen. When a fighter stands 
in 1854 at the Eureka Stockade with a rifle 
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in his hand, facing, with hundreds of op- 
pressed and rebellious miners, the red-coated 
ruffians of a martinet Victorian government, 
and then stands in the dock in Perth in 
1916, over 64 years later, we may safely say* 
that Montague Miller, 85 years of age, 
stands alone. In spite of the heavy handi- 
cap of years, he is still the flowery orator 
of the West, while his virile and facile pen 
will be familiar to all readers of Direct 
Action. 

Mick Sawtell is also a forcible speaker 
and a lucid labor journalist. Alex Hor- 
rocks of Kalgoorlie, F. H. Lunn, W. Hans- 
combe, A. Auwart, John Goller and W. 
Johnstone are vigorous propagandists for 
One Big Union. What the future will bring 
to these class brothers we can only con- 
jecture. 

The Referendum is now over ; New South 
Wales and South Australia smashed the 
issue by a 3 to 2 majority. Queensland had 
a slight majority against conscription, Vic- 
toria was slightly in favor, while West Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania voted strongly in favor 
of compulsory seryice abroad. The result 
was that the en bloc vote negatived con- 
scription by a 62,000 majority. 

The Labor Prime Minister, Billy Hughes, 
"the darling of the duchesses," has been ex- 
pelled from all Labor political and economic 
organizations. The little gentleman is very 
cantankerous about it. Most of Billy's po- 
litical pals are also handed the icy mitt. So 
William is intriguing with the Liberal Party 
to share the jobs and build themselves into 
Parliament for their natural lives. No won- 
der our successful political opportunists 
are dismayed. To add to other troubles 
for the Australian boss, the miners have de- 
cided to take Direct Action to get the Eight 
Hour Day (they have celebrated it for fifty- 
six years), 20,000 of them have been out on 
strike for three weeks and industry is tied 
up. Thousands of tons of shipping idle, no 
lifts to £arry the Fat man to his flat, no 
power, curtailed time-tables on the Labor 
government's trams and trains. Not a mine 
working. No coal from N. Z. or Japan. 
Those miners also threaten stoppage. The 
Press is howling, the bosses are squealing, 
and arbitration court horse-haired fossils 
are in a hell of a state. 

But the miners are adamant, and they 
just make the I. W. W. smile. Politics 
and arbitration, trade unions and wage 
boards are back numbers, outgrown, useless 
and worse. A new spirit is abroad and 



growing. The philosophy of the One Big 
Union grows everywhere. 

The workers of Australia are also slow- 
ing down. Very much so. The Australian 
boss is worrying about bankruptcy and he 
has ample reasons for. his worry. Short- 
ening of the hours, and reduction of the 
output are weapons that speak more loudly 
of increasing working class power than all 
the elections and ballots have done in twenty 
years. The reduction of working class ef- 
ficiency by one per cent will cause the capi- 
talists more alarm than the polling of a 
million ballots. 

Industry in Australia is controlled by the 
boss. He has to be dislodged, bankrupted, 
sacked. Then the workers will be the con- 
trollers of industry, the masters of the in- 
exhaustible resources of the Island Conti- 
nent, and it is the historical mission of the 
I. W. W. to put the Australian boss into 
hobnails and overalls. 

The Iron Heel is with us. But it will 
produce its own destruction. Repression 
begets retaliation, persecution creates unity 
and militancy, gaol breeds solidarity and 
ultimate triumph. We glory in Australia, 
not in the ballots cast in an American city, 
but in the miners of Messabe, the fighters 
of Everett, the imprisoned labor men in 
Frisco, and the red-blooded clan of toil who 
sing the songs of Joe Hill, carry the red 
card and break the way for the New Society. 

"There is only one working class, there 
can only be one union!* 

All the boys in Sydney have been con- 
victed. Seven' of them, Thomas Glynn, 
Donald Grant, Donald McPherson, John 
Hamilton, William Teen, William Beattie 
and Joseph Fagin, have been sentenced to 
fifteen years' imprisonment. Thomas Moore, 
Peter Larkin, Charles Reeves and Bernard 
Besant have been sentenced to ten years 
in gaol, and John B. King to five years. 

This is the most vindictive and fiendish 
sentence perpetrated upon the working class 
movement in the history of this country. 

We want the American workers to use 
the boycott on all Australian goods until 
these men are freed. 

Twelve of the noblest, truest, cleanest 
men in the movement are facing long years 
of incarceration. Let the Solidarity of 
Labor be more than a figure of speech; let 
the world resound with the cry for justice. 

Later — Word arrives that the striking 
miners have won all their demands and 
gone back to work. 
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Looking Em Over 

By MILITANT 



THREE days of the second week in Janu- 
ary the joint committee of the four 
railroad brotherhoods were in session in 
Chicago. All the brotherhood organizations 
of all the railroads of the United States 
were represented. Their sessions were held 
behind closed doors on the seventeenth floor 
of the Masonic Temple. 

They did nothing which they wanted told 
to the world. Whatever action was taken 
was kept a secret so far as the newspapers 
and the public and the outside working 
class was concerned. Only the members of 
the joint committee who were present — and 
the spies of the railroad managers, presi- 
dents and financiers — actually know what 
was done at this Masonic Temple meeting. 

A cold, formal announcement was issued 
by the four brotherhood heads that there 
was no strike talk in the meetings and who- 
soever at this present time talks strike is 
doing the work of an enemy of the brother- 
hoods. 

Until the supreme court of the United 
States has spoken its say-so on the Adam- 
son law there should be no action, accord- 
ing to the brotherhood officials. 

"Everybody sit still -and listen for the 
supreme court decision on the Adamson 
law: after that well talk strike or no 
strike," would summarize the polite, icy, 
we-must-say-something statement of the 
spokesmen for the brotherhoods.* 

Though the members of the committee 
were instructed to indulge in no threats, 
there crept out from the meeting definite 
predictions that sporadic strikes on some 
of the rail systems would undoubtedly be 
seen the present year. 
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No denials came that unrest and dissatis- 
faction seethes on some of the rail systems. 
It is precisely the kind of a situation that 
recalls the declarations of Warren S. Stone 
before the arbitration board of 1915, when 
he presented the argument that the officers 
of the brotherhoods are a conserving force 
holding back the memberships from radical 
actions frequently threatened. 

Mutterings of protest came from com- 
mitteemen who believe that even if the su- 
preme court does declare the Adamson law 
constitutional, it's going to be a long and a 
hard job to force the railroads to so com- 
ply with the law that real and tangible 
benefits in wages and working conditions 
are granted. 

The railroads are so organized that re- 
lays of lawyers and flying squadrons of ac- 
countants, experts and engineers can be 
summoned for the work of defeating the 
intended working out of a law. What they 
have been successful at in the past — the 
crippling of legislation aimed at a specific 
effect so that the purposed effects are not 
effective — they are sure to attempt in the 
case of the Adamson law. It is this condi- 
tion that forms the background for the fol- 
lowing statements from a railroad man close 
to the discussions and decisions of the Ma- 
sonic Temple meeting : 

"Haven't we seen the railroad companies 
over and over again take a perfectly good 
law and kick it in the slats? What do we 
care whether the United States supreme 
court says the Adamson law is good law? 
What we want to know is whether Presi- 
dent Ripley of the Santa Fe and President 
Hale Holden of the Burlington and the rest 
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of the big fellows have made their Wall 
Street bankers see that the Adamson law 
is a good law. 

"Until Wall Street sees and says it's a 
good law, it don't make much difference 
what the supreme court says and thinks 
about it. 

"I have studied some history in my time 
and sometimes I think a decision by the 
supreme court on the Adamson law won't 
amount to any more than the Dred Scott 
decision or any other of the decisions by 
which the supreme court of this nation tried 
to stave off the conflict between wage and 
chattel slave governments. 

"What is the fundamental issue under 
everything involved in the Adamson law? 
That law calls for the railroads to put into 
force an eight-hour workday all over the 
country. Its successful operation would 
mean all trainmen and enginemen in the 
United States would be paid for eight hours' 
work what they are now paid for ten hours' 
work. I can't see where there is anything 
else than an issue between political and in- 
dustrial government involved. It's a ques- 
tion of whether the political government 
shall take commands from an industrial 
government and the further question of 
whether the railroad capitalists, backers and 
managers constitute the industrial govern- 
ment or whether the brotherhoods of en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen 
constitute such industrial government. 

"Federal government seizure, ownership 
and operation of the railroads would not 
solve the fundamental issue involved. It 
would only put it off. If the political gov- 
ernment of the nation assumes domination, 
brings about ownership and operation of 
the railroads, it must face the question of 
what extent it shall take commands from 
the workmen whose physical and mental 
acts operate the railroads. 

"Passage of the Adamson law, its inter- 
pretation, its possible consequences, may 
see a finish in one of the most tremendous 
politico-industrial chapters to be written in 
American history in the near iuture. 

"A nation-wide rail strike would tear up 
this country, would agitate politics and 
business, so that the best recourse by unani- 
mous consent would be federal govern- 
mental purchase and operation of the roads. 
Fear of governmental seizure and opera- 
tion is the dominating motive that holds 
back the railroads, managers and financiers 



from going to immediate and uncompromis- 
ing battle with the workers. They would 
have precipitated a strike long ago if they 
were not afraid that the ensuing disorder 
would bring governmental ownership. If 
the Adamson law ever goes into force it 
will be because the railroad heads decide it 
costs them less to obey the law than to fight 
it." 

HEARST is a Mexican rancher, whose 
1,060,000 acres of land has been taken 
away from him by the Carranza govern- 
ment. 

Hearst's newspapers want America to 
go to war with Mexico and "pacify" and 
"develop" that country. 

Hearst's calling on God and Jesus to 
bring the dove of peace into Europe — his 
daily editorial psalms to peace — read in- 
terestingly when properly interspersed with 
the truth in italics. The following para- 
graph is a petition printed in the Hearst 
papers ; it is addressed "To Woodrow Wil- 
son" and has blank spaces for names and 
a'ddresses at the bottom of it. So here is 
Hearst's prayer for peace, with our addi- 
tions and amendments in italics: 

"We love peace and are content to dwell 
in fellowship with all nations across the 
Atlantic but not south of the Rio Grande. 
S6 we are peculiarly chosen, as it were by 
Providence, to speak, in our great seat of 
righteousness, power and dominion, the 
counsel of peace and good will to our dis- 
tressed brothers in Europe while our dis- 
tressed brothers between Jaurez and Pan- 
ama require for their peculiar needs the 
kind of slaughter, rape, robbery and ex- 
ploitation that an American army of 
pacification would bring. Mr. President; 
let us speak that counsel of peace in Europe 
and war in Mexico. And may God speed 
the message of compassion and. friendliness 
and mercy and peace straight to the hearts 
of the rulers in whose hands lie trembling 
the lives of millions, the destinies of nations 
and the fate of the white man, and all the 
achievements and monuments of his splen- 
did and wonderful civilization, and, O God, 
we ask Thee at the same time to go to bat 
down in Mexico and let us cut their throats 
down there because the Hearst properties 
and the Otis properties and the Rockefeller 
properties are in the hands first of one gang 
and then another gang of revolutionists and 
the properties are not paying as big as they 
might." 
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LOOKING 'EM OVER 



Man-power — before the Great War there 
was never much talk about man-power. 
Not in the eloquent sense that this phrase 
is now so often used was it employed be- 
fore the war. 

Man-power! Isn't it the keyword of 
working class power ? 

In property — in money, lawyers, news- 
papers, — the working class has little or no 
power. But in man-power it is the poten- 
tial world ruler, able to take whatever it 
wills or wishes the wide world over. 

When the working class — the proletariat 
— becomes conscious of its man-power, then 
new history will be made. 

It is only where masters are able to fool 
the working class into ignorance of its man- 
power that the masters are able to rule in 
silence and monotony called industrial peace 
and business prosperity. 

Where the working class is awake and 
aware of its man-power there are the rising 
wage scales and the shortening workday 
and the deepening values and valuations of 
man as man. 



JW. T. MASON is the eagle-eyed man 
• of few words who writes war reviews 
for the United Press. These are recent 
pointers applicable more or less to all the 
nations at war, but curiously illustrative of 
the cold calculations of blood expenditure 
necessary to the contract of war: 

"The total number of Germans who have 
reached the trench age since the war began 
is approximately the number who have been 
killed or permanently injured. Germany's 
reserve of manhood, therefore, is not fall- 
ing behind the requirements of her generals. 
The killing and maiming can go on for a 
long time before the cannon fodder runs 
out. . . All belligerents have enough 
men for another year's fighting ; and for still 
another year." 

Re-reading this cool, sinister reckoning of 
the human cost of war, is it at all strange 
that some of the human mothers over here 
in America should find attraction in that 
silly song "I Didn't Raise My Boy to Be a 
Soldier?" 



LAURA J. GRADDICK is the name of a 
girl who belongs to the woman's 
bindery union in the government printing 
office in Washington. She testified before 
a congressional committee that the bindery 
girls ought to be paid more money as wages. 



A bill ''to fix the compensation of certain 
employes" was up for talk and the Grad- 
dick girl showed up the government as a 
bum employer. 

"Labor is in the market,!' said the girl, 
"She has a product to sell just the same as 
the mine operators or the real estate man. 
It seems to me labor should come in for a 
better share of what it produces and I 
do not know who should set a better ex- 
ample than the government. It seems to 
me that is where it should start. 

"I am not a Presbyterian, but I think I 
can quote a definition from the Presbyterian 
catechism that 'man's chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.' That certainly 
does take up labor conditions. 

"How are you going to glorify God and 
enjoy Him if you have not a living wage? 
I have thought very much Qf that definition 
in connection with wage conditions. I ask 
the question, What is man's chief end? How 
can man glorify God or enjoy him who can- 
not take home a sufficient wage to feed his 
family?" 

Then came Henry J. Hardy of the Mary- 
land Federation of Labor. He showed that 
the girls running presses in the mint are 
paid $1.75 a day and don't make much 
money f gr themselves while making money 
for the United States. ' 

"These girls are charged with the most 
important work in the bureau," said Hardy, 
"When the printed sheet with the four bills 
on it comes from the press, it is up to the 
girls to detect any imperfection in it and to 
see that it does not get by. If one of those 
sheets of paper is missed at night and can- 
not be found, that girl who is working for 
$1.75 a day has got to do her share by pay- 
ing for the face value of that sheet, and by 
the 'face value of the sheet* is meant the 
amount of money that would have been 
printed on it. If they are printing $1 bills, 
that sheet of paper cost $4; if it i^ $100 
bills it represents .(4) $400, and will have 
to be paid by the government employes who 
lost that sheet. That may perhaps strike 
you as a strange kind of business, but it is 
an absolute fact. 

If, at the close of the day's work there is 
one sheet of paper missing in the bureau 
or a mistake in the count, that entire divi- 
sion cannot leave until that sheet is ac- 
counted for. Uncle Sam does not pay these 
girls, nor the men for that matter, for the 
time they are waiting around there for 
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somebody's mistake to be corrected. It will be a month that has the fewest num- 

may have been the fault of one of the girls ; ber of days — she m^y get 26 working days, 

it may have been the fault of someone else, but it will not average 26 ; but even taking 

but, nevertheless, the entire section is re- 26 working days every month she would 

quired to remain in the building ; in fact, earn in the year $546. 

they are detained there, but not under pay. I think that our committees in Congress 

So you see there is no provision made for have established, beyond all doubt, that it 

paying anything other than just the actual cost more than that for one person to live 

day's work. and live right. While it is true many of 

There are some girls who are promoted these girls are single, yet many of them 

in the different positions to semiclerical are widows, and some of them, I should say, 

work, I should call it, who get as high as are women who have tubercular husbands, 

$224 a day. We have some there getting as has been called to my attention, and these 

$780. We have some getting $2 and some women are the bread-winners of the fam- 

getting $1.92, and a great many at $1.75. ilies. Can you imagine anybody winning 

At $1.75, if a girl gets the greatest amount bread on $546 a year, if she has more than 

of money she earns in a month — and that one mouth to feed? 



Everett, November Fif tk 

By Charles Askleigk 

(" . . . and then the Fellow Worker died, singing 'Hold the Fort' 
From the report of a witness.) 

Song on his lips, he came; 

Song on his lips, he zvent," — 
This be the token we bear of him, — 

Soldier of Discontent I 

Out of the dark they came ; out of the night 

Of poverty and injury and woe, — 
With flaming hope, their vision thrilled te light, — 

Song on their lips, and every heart aglow ; 

They came, that none should trample Labor's right 

To speak, and voice her centuries of pain. 
Bare hands against the master's armored might ! — 
• A dream to match the tolls of sordid gain ! 

And then the decks went red ; and the grey sea 
Was written crimsonly with ebbing life. 

The barricade spewed shots and mockery 
And curses, and the drunken lust of strife. 

Yet, the mad chorus from that devil's host, — 
Yea, %11 the tumult of that butcher throng, — 

Compound of bullets, booze and coward boast, — 
Could not out-shriek one dying worker's song ! 

Song on his lips, he came; 

Song on his lips, he went; — 
This be the token we bear of him, — 

Soldier of Discontent! 
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The Future of Socialism in America 
By FRANK BOHN 



WE Socialists, above all others in 
the world, are supposed to rely 
upon facts. We despise super- 
stition. We decry pure logic. 
The facts, we say: THE FACTS! Very 
well, let us try to cleave to the simple, com- 
mon, every-day facts of this relentless 
world. In this article I shall set forth a 
few very simple facts which belong to- 
gether. Put them in a row, look them over 
and size them up for what they seem to me 
to be worth. 

The socialist party received 900,000 votes 
in 1912 and 570,000 in 1916. 

During these four years the nation made 
more progress toward the abolition of the 
competitive system and the growth of state 
capitalism than it made in ten years pre- 
vious to 1912. 

Let us see just what has been done by the 
Federal Government alone. A law has been 
enacted forcing all the railroads of America 
to accept the eight-hour-day principle in the 
operation of trains. The President of the 
United States, in demanding the enactment 
of the eight-hour bill, declared that the na- 
tion now sanctions an eight-hour day for 
all workers. 

A parcels post has been established which 
has driven several express companies to the 
wall and turned over the business of thou- 
sands of country stores to the great mail 
order trusts. 

A Federal Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion has been created which takes out of the 
hands of Congress practically all legislation 
as regards the conduct of corporations do- 
ing an interstate business. That is, a com- 
mission of experts, and not the politicians 
in Congress, is to give legal control to 
American business. 

A rural credits law has been passed 
which practically makes the national gov- 
ernment the banker for small farmers. 

But the greatest and most far-reaching 
event in this tremendous revolution from 
the old privately owned business to modern 
state capitalism, has been the establishment * 
of the United States Shipping Board. This 
board, composed of five members, takes out 
of the hands of Congress all rules and regu- 



lations as regards shipping on both the in- 
land navigable waters of the nation and the 
high seas. Furthermore, and this is one of 
the most important events in the history of 
the United States in a hundred years, this 
shipping board, with a capital of $50,000,- 
000, furnished by the Federal Government, 
is to build, lease or buy ships and operate 
them upon any routes it may select. 

So much for the facts accomplished as 
regards the growth of state capitalism in 
America. 

The Movement for Government 
Ownership 

All the Hearst papers and all the Scripps- 
McRae papers advocate the immediate 
government ownership of every mile of 
railroad and every car wheel in the country. 
All the big radical magazines like the Met- 
ropolitan and Everybody's and nine-tenths 
of the country and small-town newspapers, 
are educating their readers toward govern- 
ment ownership. One of the biggest daily 
newspapers in New York City, the "Globe," 
during the strike of the New York Dairy- 
men's League, advocated a municipal dairy 
on Long Island — with sixty thousand cows, 
to be kept in perfect sanitary condition, and 
by use of the most scientific methods, to 
furnish dairy products for the people of 
Greater New York* 

The great middle class, above all the pro- 
fessional class — the school teachers, the col- 
lege professors, the editors, the lawyers, the 
physicians — these have been deeply injured 
by the high prices. They want relief. They 
are going to get relief — through municipal, 
state and national ownership. The great 
army of skilled workers, organized in the 
various craft unions and the American 
Federation of Labor, are working and vot- 
ing hand-in-glove with the professional and 
middle classes. By 1920 a national refer- 
endum for the public ownership of rail- 
roads, coal mines, and the greater indus- 
trial trusts would undoubtedly pass by a 
decisive majority. 

But all this is not a movement to free the 
working class. It is not industrial democ- 
racy. It is merely Prussianizing America. 
State capitalism plus universal military < 
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service will make a new Germany out of 
the U. S. A. in twenty years. 

Shall we fight this state capitalism? Not 
at all. Organize in the industries and con- 
trol the machine from the bottom, instead 
of being controlled from the top. 

The middle class in America has set out 
to bedevil the plutocracy. It is doing it "in 
proper shape." When it gets done with the 
job there. won't be any plutocracy. Scores 
of billions of wealth — pretty soon half the 
wealth of the nation — will be owned by the 
cities and the nation, and by the great edu- 
cational and charity dispensing corpora- 
tions. These great public institutions will 
be managed by boards of experts — sons of 
the middle and professional classes, trained 
in our technical schools and paid high sal- 
aries, secure in the permanency of their 
jobs and honored by public acclaim even as 
Rockefeller and Carnegie were honored 
yesterday. General Goethals is such a man. 
Imagine Goethals trading his job and his 
career for those of J. P. Morgan! Morgan 
is the big man of yesterday ; Goethals is the 
big man of today and tomorrow. The na- 
tion is changing. The world is changing. 

Are we changing, too ? I fear not. Most 
of our socialist leaders are living in the past. 

The Two Kinds of Socialism 
The state capitalism which we are de- 
scribing, and which is now being thrown at 
us in enormous chunks by the middle class 
and the intellectuals, has been called "so- 
cialism" by a great many socialist leaders. 
Most of our official socialist newspapers, 
books, pamphlets, leaflets and our socialist 
speeches have advocated nothing more than 
state capitalism. That is what the word 
"socialism" means to the American public. 
To this man or woman in the street "social- 
ism" means the government-owned rail- 
roads in Alaska, the municipally-owned 
street railway in San Francisco, and the 
•new nation-owned shipping trust. 

Then there is another land of socialism 
which has always been advocated by a 
minority of the socialists. We industrial 
socialists have argued that our ideal should 

' not be simply economic security for the 
worker but industrial freedom through in- 
dustrial democracy. We want to be fed 
but we wish to feed ourselves as free men 
and not by the government as slaves. Some 
of us have maintained pretty vociferously 
that we would rather be dead than be or- 

^ ganized and driven in a servile state-owned 



industrial system like that of Germany. We 
have looked beyond state capitalism to a 
condition of industrial freedom. We have 
declared that in so far as the workers are 
industrially organised today they are em- 
powered to take democratic action in the 
industries. Indeed, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, for instance, is now 
actually taking a very important part in the 
management of the coal mines. The elected 
representatives of four hundred thousand 
railroad workers passed an eight-hour law 
and then went to the President tind to Con- 
gress and demanded that they ratify that 
law. Congress did not wish to pass the 
Adamson bill. The plutocratic "Old Guard", 
of the United States Senate said it was time 
to adjourn and go to the summer resorts. 
Anyway, they said, it was Saturday after- 
noon and they wanted to go to the golf 
links. "No," replied the presidents of the 
railroad brotherhoods, "you stay right here 
in this Senate chamber this afternoon and 
pass this bill. If you don't we will tie up 
the country so tight next Monday morning 
that the American people will rend you 
limb from limb on next election day." So 
the Senate endorsed the bill which had 
originally been passed by referendum vote 
of the industrially enfranchised citizenship 
on the railroads. 

Organize the 2,000,000 railroad workers 
into one union! They will make servants 
out of all the members of Congress. 

Get This in Your Mind's Eye 
The American nation is rushing out of 
political government into industrial govern- 
ment. Congress is losing function after 
function. Its job is pretty nearly done. Its 
place is being taken by the industrial ex- 
perts of the various commissions. We now 
have national commissions for railroads, 
for interstate corporations control, for ship- 
ping and for the tariff. Add a half dozen 
national commissions for six more big in- 
dustries and the Congressmen at Washing- 
ton will sit around and draw their salaries 
for sucking their thumbs. The old state 
lines and district lines are fading. The in- 
dustries are the new states of our new 
nation. Democratize the industries by 
building up industrial unions — by develop- 
ing toward One Big Union. 

The capture and use of the city govern- 
ments is the biggest political job which we 
have to tackle. Right now it is possible, in 
every city in America, to successfully advo- 
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cate the public distribution of food. The 
cities, ruled by the workers, can connect 
with the farmers' unions and so organize 
and control the whole food producing and 
distributing industry. WE CAN DO IT 
NOW. In «very city let us work with 
every labor organization and with every 
other force which will help to abolish the 
army of middle-class food gamblers, and 
keep the policemen's clubs off the strikers' 
heads. Right here, in the control of the 
cities, is where political action is direct 
action — practical, immediate action. But 
to capture and make social use of city gov- 
ernments . we must also capture the state 
governments. Otherwise, the state govern- 
ments will put the city administration out 
of business. To capture the states we must 
secure the co-operation of the farmers. 

Let us not be afraid of "losing our prin- 
ciples." We "lose our principles" most 
rapidly when we get into endless arguments 
and quarrels about philosophy and about 
"How and when the revolution is going to 
be pulled off." 
Socialism in the Unions and in Politics 

On the political field there is no reason 
why socialists should not work with any 
and all who sanction the public ownership 
of the industries and agree to help the labor 
unions. We have long since discovered that 
a labor union composed entirely of social- 
ists always fails. We now discover that a 



political party composed entirely of social- 
ists must also fail. If we can and must 
work in the unions with non-socialists, we 
can and must also work in a labor union 
and farmers' party with non-socialists. If 
no good reason can be alleged for staying 
out of these unions, what argument can be 
alleged for refusing to act with a radical 
party which will work with and for the 
unions? 

Of course we should have a separate or- 
ganization for educational and propaganda 
purposes only. The best organization of 
this sort I know of is the British Independ- 
ent Labor Party. Twelve months in the 
year and every year it teache£ socialism. 
During campaigns it joins with the British 
labor unions. I used to despise this party. 
I thought that the Social-Democratic Fed- 
eration of England was much more "revo- 
lutionary." Then came the big war and the 
British Independent Labor Party proved it- 
self to be the soundest socialist organisation 
in Europe. That opened my eyes. Because 
they used their brains in political campaigns 
they did not also lose their backbones. They 
have set an example to all the world as re- 
gards how a socialist movement should take 
political action. 

The socialist party, as a small religious 
sect, will always fail. Our socialist move- 
ment, if it is to be a real movement, must 
keep moving. 
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Manifesto of tke Socialist Propaganda League 

of America 

(Adopted at a meeting held in the City of Boston, November 26, 1910.) 



IT IS manifest to every thinking class 
conscious worker that the present ter- 
rific struggle for world power is waged 
by the capitalist classes to secure a 
greater share in the exploitation of labor. It 
is a matter of paramount importance that 
we, as Socialists, apprehend the basic condi- 
tions underlying the strife, and that we pre- 
pare to meet the consequences to the world's 
workers that will issue from it. This ad- 
dress to American Socialists and the work- . 
ing class generally is directed to such an 
understanding. 

The war opens a new era of great con- 
flicts, impelled by the new form of absolut- 
ism — the rule of the monarchs of money and 
the subjugation of a more or less independ- 
ent class of small capitalists. It means also a 
more aggressive policy towards labor. The 
proof of this appears in the United States, 
where the action of government in appro- 
priating a larger portion of the public rev- 
enue to militaristic purposes than any other 
country, in a so-called time of peace, is ac- 
companied by the massing of material cap- 
itals amounting to Eight Billions of dollars 
in a single Board, to "fight labor:" War, 
with the American republic co-operating, 
thus becomes the highest form of exploita- 
tion by tHe capitalist class. 

In the confusion arising from false issues 
of the capitalist class, put forward to mis- 
lead the workers, we must ever be on our 
guard against the crafty apologists of wrong 
posing as friends of labor. When we are 
told that we must produce more if we would 
get more, we know the advice is a bit of 
special pleading in the interest of those who 
live without producing. When we are told 
that we need compulsory arbitration or anti- 
strike laws, we know that such laws not only 
fail but are a denial of the working class 
right to develop all its powers to gain eman- 
cipation. When we are told that we must be 
patriots, which,' when interpreted by the 
capitalist class, means readiness to serve in 
wars to kill our fellow men and defend the 
property interests of the owning class, as the 
President of the United States has said, we 
know that the proletariat is a propertyless 
class with no country to defend and no fath- 



erland to fight for. This advice from the 
President — servant of big capital — is not less 
erroneous and is certainly more dangerous, 
when given under the name of Socialism, 
advocating a bourgeois citizens' army or 
military defense of capitalist interests. We 
strongly denounce all brands of social pa- 
triots and social imperialists as opposed to 
the interests of the working class. Instead 
of nationalism we must do all in our power 
to promote the true internationalism of 
labor. 

To the thoughtful observer it must be 
apparent that the elements of wealth produc- 
tion in our present society have outgrown 
the bourgeois forms' of existing nations in 
which they are restricted. The centraliza- 
tion of production, as well as of capital and 
the monied interests, the close relation of 
big business and trusts with financial capital 
— all these developments put great capital 
not only at the head of industry and pro- 
duction, as the dominating power, but also 
in controlling influence over the political 
life and activities of the people. All groups 
and classes of the people in every so-called 
civilized nation are dependent upon the all- 
powerful financial interests of each nation. 
There is no difference in this respect be- 
tween "darkest" Russia, with its autocratic 
form of government,, and "enlightened" 
United States, with its "democratic" insti- 
tutions that are distinguished by the denial 
of free speech and organization and shoot- 
ing by militia and "company thugs," for ex- 
amples of which we do not forget Calumet 
and Ludlow. 

In the demoniac chase for markets where 
national capital may be, invested, for the 
acquisition or retention of colonies and the 
expansion of spheres of influence, capitalist 
power divides the universe for exploitation 
among a few groups of nations, and these 
are bent on world-control, even at the cost 
of exterminating each other, as well as their 
smaller and dependent associates in crime. 

It is this higher phase of capitalist devel- 
opment — making futile the policies of free 
trade, free competition, and the hopes of 
social reformers — that compels the govern- 
ments of the larger nations to provide mili- 
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tary resources of increasing magnitude to 
fight for a leading position in the world 
scramble for supremacy. In this race for 
world leadership we see Germany and Eng- 
land, France and Italy, Austro-Hungary and 
Russia, the United States and Japan. The 
triumph of neither of them can be achieved 
without the destruction, immediate or im- 
pending, of them all. 

The Dawn of a New Era 
Section Comrades and Fellow Workers: 
Two The time is passed when our na- 
tional Socialist" parties, bound by 
old forms and moved by old ideals, can pro- 
ceed with its old propaganda within the con- 
fines of capitalist legality and morals, and 
expect within these limits to advance the 
cause of industrial democracy. We are at 
the dawn of d new era; the day is big with 
the content of social eruptions, economic and 
political strikes, revolutions. It is an era in 
which the class conflict approaches its cli- 
max. The struggle, in all its variations, de- 
velops and intensifies from the new policies 
of imperialism; that is, from the encroach- 
ments of the capitalist class using the mailed 
fist of political governments. 

In the class war, all constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of the people are ignored or 
abolished, and the capitalist class, abominat- 
ing Liberty and supported by guns, meets 
the working class with the armed power of 
the capitalist state. When the workers seek 
shelter in constitutional guarantees and 
essay to use these rights for the betterment 
of their conditions, they too often find that 
rights and guarantees are mere "scraps of 
paper." The capitalist class, with political 
governments and judicial courts conniving, 
will tolerate no interference with their class 
schemes for world domination. Meanwhile 
the condition of the working class becomes 
steadily worse and the future less secure. 
With the cost of essential necessaries of life 
rising to higher and prohibitive levels, the 
average workman is in cbnstant fear of 
hunger, and with sickness and disease ever 
haunting him, has now reached the stage of 
habitual privation. 

Reaction and Revolutionary Ideals 
Section The years immediately behind us 
Three are marked by inaction and reac- 
tion in the Socialist party. A true 
revolutionary spirit and action has never 
been less in evidence among party leaders 
than during the period of the war. But be- 
fore that calamity befell us we were sub- 



jected to a flood of reformistic phrase-mon- 
gering, muddling municipalism, boring trade 
unions from within, captivating the Ameri- 
cap Federation of Labor, cramming the cap- 
italist moral code down the necks of revo- 
lutionists to get middle-class votes, instead 
of staying on our own job with a consistent/ 
propaganda for revolutionary ideals. Th* 
four years of reformistic preaching anc 
preparation for chronicling the rise of 
"socialist" votes to millions in 1916 have 
proven abortive, while almost none of the 
rosy predictions of political leaders have 
materialized. Still, with a strange fatuity, 
they cling to old forms and discredited 
methods, blind to the fact : First, That the 
: organization we have is not adapted to de- 
velop political power and the principal func- 
tion of the Socialist movement is to partici- 
pate in the class struggle in such a way, that 
the workers are educated to realize that their 
industrial power must back up a political or 
general class fight, in which the masses are 
to gain such a degree of organization and 
understanding, that they can disorganize the 
political supremacy of capitalism and substi- 
tute the organization of the working class, 
by the exercise of their own influence on 
uncompromising Socialist principles. Is it 
not high time for a thoro reorganization of 
the party? 

Our Socialist parties still fix their hopes 
on winning seats in congresses and par- 
liaments, altho the real and fixed location 
of government has been transferred to 
money exchanges and banking institutions 
of the money kings. Sacrificing principles 
of international brotherhood, they are fight- 
ing in wars, not for the solidarity and inde- 
pendence of the workers of all nations, but 
for the aggrandizement of their respective 
national capitals. 

Failing to give support to the mass action 
of the workers on the industrial field, as 
evinced at Lawrence, McKees Rocks, the 
Mesaba Range, and elsewhere in the United 
States, and similarly in Germany, England 
and Belgium, the reformers have also failed 
by constant appeals to legality to crystallize 
the revolutionary sentiment on the political 
field. 

Must Change With the Times — or Perish 

Section What, then, can be the duty of 
Four present-day Socialists, except to re- 
cognize the collapse of the old and 
resolutely set to work building the new 
alongside the industrial evolution and corn- 
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plying with the requirements of the modern 
and intensified class struggle? It is high 
rime for Socialists to abolish obsolete tactics, 
abandon middle-#lass ideals, put away the 
will-o'-the-wisps of reform, and proclaim a 
working class program conforming with and 
"•qual to the demands of industrial and com- 
: Mercial development. The times change ; we 
Aiust change with them — or perish. 

The new aggressive policy of the capital- 
ist class, which we call imperialism, has for 
its primary object the appropriation of a 
bigger share of the general surplus values. 
Under the operation of this feature of cap- 
italist industry the possessing class appro- 
priates increasing wealth while the produc- 
ing mass cannot, with the wages received, 
provide for themselves and their dependents 
the necessaries of life. Therefore, we urge 
the workers, in America and all other coun- 
tries, to organize in their respective indus- 
tries in such a manner as to ensure for 
themselves a material reduction in their 
working time, a corresponding increase in 
their share of the social wealth, the ex- 
pansion of their class power, in order that 
they become efficient workers for the final 
overthrow of capitalism and the organiza- 
tion of a co-operative commonwealth. 
Finally, we adopt and recommend : 

1. Instead of a form of labor organiza- 
tion on the economic field that conserves 
the interests of capitalist exploiters and of 
industrial autocracy, INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONISM, i. e., MASS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND ACTION ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL FIELD. 

2. Instead. of pure and simple election- 
eering for getting votes and bourgeois par- 
liamentary reform, RECOGNITION OF 
PARLIAMENTARY ACTION AS A 
PART OF THE GENERAL MASS AC- 
TION, IN WHICH ELECTED REPRE- 
SENTATIVES SUPPORT THIS AC- 
TION BY ADVOCATING FREE 
SPEECH AND THE RIGHT TO OR- 
GANIZE AND BY ACTING AS 
SPOKESMEN OF THE WORKING 



CLASS, UNDER THE CONTROL OF 
THE WORKING CLASS ORGANIZA- 
TION, AGAINST THE PLUTOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT AND CAPITALIST 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

3. Instead of a divided struggle of the 
workers on the industrial and political fields, 
co-operation leading to UNDIVIDED 
MASS ACTION ON BOTH, TO AD-- 
VANCE REVOLUTIONARY PRINCI- 
PLES BY EDUCATION, AND MANI- 
FESTING AS AN ORGANIZED EX- 
PRESSION OF WORKING CLASS 
SOLIDARITY FOR THE ULTIMATE 
TRIUMPH OF SUCH PRINCIPLES. 

4. Instead of surrendering to imperial- 
ism, THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALL 
OUR POWERS TO OPPOSE MILI- 
TARISM, OFFENSIVE OR DEFEN- 
SIVE, AND PROMOTE THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
LABOR. 

5. By mass action we mean : Action by 
the workers in collective organization for 
protest and demand on both the economic 
and political fields, for exercising the power 
of the strike, opposing anti-strike legisla- 
tion, refusing military service to maintain 
capitalism, holding public meetings and 
demonstrations, and opposing all capitalist 
class means of repressing the rise of indus- 
trial democracy. In mass action we see the 
only means for the development of a new 
form of organized democracy in which the 
rank and file will control. 

6. The Socialist Propaganda League of 
America endorses the position of the Left 
Wing Socialists of Europe and pledges itself 
to work in harmony with them for the up- 
building of the Third International, and in 
the United States for reorganization of the 
Socialist Party of this country. 

Fraternally submitted, 
SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, 

C. W. Fitzgerald, Secretary, 
Roxbury, Mass., Box 23. 
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Under the Big Tops 

By A BALLAHOO WOBBLY 



IT was in a southwestern town where one 
of the biggest circuses in America win- 
ters that I first felt the call of the Big 
Top and got a job with the show, just 
starting out to make the first towns in the 
spring. "Happy" Holmes, treasurer of the 
company, hired me, and I remember that 
his wife prophesied that ever after would 
I feel the call of the saw dust whenever I 
heard a band go up the street. 

And there was some truth in what she 
said. It is funny how a man will return to 
the kind of work he has pursued, year after 
year. Doing the same thing, traveling with 
the same people, acquiring the wanderlust 
and being in debt to the Big Boss, all have 
a tendency to tie you to circus life, just as 
other job-ties drag you back to the shop, 
the mine or the mill until you get the habit. 

I suppose every boy sometime feels that 
life could hold no greater joy than to call 
him to earn his living under a circus tent. 
There is a sort of a romantic glamour about 
the clown, the elephants and the animal 
cages, the calliope that some of us never 
quite outgrow. This glamour is what gath- 
ers in the boys who have left home and 
gone out "on their own." Working in a 



circus seems to them to be an ideal way to 
earn a living. But the wise youngsters. 
soon find some more attractive job on one 
of our stops and drift away. 

Most workingmen are on the tramp when 
they join a show. A tramp makes the most 
desirable worker for the circus boss. He 
will usually suffer more hardships, com- 
plain less and stick till his wanderlust takes 
him to another show. And when he quits, 
it is possible for the boss to keep his two 
weeks' pay, which is always held back in the 
show business. 

The boys looking for adventure, travel, 
etc., who get work with a circus, wake up 
soon. They find they have to work a long 
time before breakfast in order to unload 
the cars, start putting up the canvas and 
think about the street parade, and that sup- 
per is served (?) at 4:00 p. m. while the 
work of pulling up stakes and loading on 
the cars may go on nearly all night. 

The laboring men with the circus are 
nearly always the most hopeless, dejected 
lot under the sun. I never met but three I. 
W. W. men on a circus — and they didn't 
stay long. 

The men who unload the train are called 
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razorbacks, roughnecks and roustabouts. 
Men who hold the pole of the wagon when 
wagons are being taken up the runs are 
called pollers. They have the most danger- 
ous job on the whole show. Leaps, aerial 
acts and race, or fancy riding, are danger- 
ous, but nothing compared to the unrecog- 
nized work of these men, and those who put 
up and tear down the big tops. 

Of course v these men are loaded into 
bunks like cattle to get a little rest before 
the next town and unless they wear what- 
ever extra clothes they possess, or sleep 
with their heads on any suit case they may 
be fortunate enough to own, they will be 
robbed in their sleep. The bunks are creep- 
ing with vermin and it is almost necessary 
for a new man to drink himself into in- 
sensibility to be able to get any real rest. 

We performers, etc., etc., have better 
sleeping conditions, but our cars are a long 
way from being sanitary. 

The men who put up and take down the 
tops usually get about $5.00 a week. But, 
of course, this includes meals and bunk. 
Almost every circus carries a "privilege 
car" owned by the company, and to enter 
it is usually a privilege for which you have 
to pay dearly. There is a lunch counter, a 
bar, and two or three gambling games going 
all the time. Here is where the company 
has a chance to clean up on any left-over a 
man may have from his wages. He.re 
everybody with money in his pocket is wel- 
come as the flowers in May. 

The company holds back two weeks' pay 
and it is a company law that anybody quit- 
ting must give two weeks' notice. This is- 
stipulated in all circus contracts. In this 
way every circus gets a lot of work done 
for nothing. When a workingman runs up 
against a good job in some new town he 
cannot afford to work on two weeks longer 
with the circus and pay his fare back, even 
if the job is still open. 

Food that goes to the performers, ticket 
sellers, ballahoo boys, musicians, side show 
people, bosses and candy-butchers is a little 
better than that served to the hardest work- 
ers. The grafters, fixers, proprietors, man- 
agers, etc., eat at tables removed from the 
common herd, who merely put up the tents 
and give the performances and these folks 
get about as good as is going. 

You might think you would like to see 
dinner or supper in process of preparation 
in the big cook tent, but you would not care 



to witness a sacred rite profaned more than 
once — for the sake of your appetite and 
your stomach. 

During long runs the roustabouts (who 
do the heaviest work) often have to go 
twenty-four hours without eating, unless 
they have the wherewithal that gives them 
access to the Privilege Car and the lunch 
table. It is common to have breakfast at 
11 .00 a. m. after a supper at 4:00 p. m. the 
previous day. 

Of course there are always a few slug- 
gers or stool, pigeons for the show. Often 
when a workingman gives his two weeks' 
notice, these sluggers will run him away. 
Sometimes when there are extra men look- 
ing for a job, these sluggers will tell the 
regular men not "to ride the train," and pre- 
vent them from riding to the next show 
town, thus saving their back pay for the 
company. 

I have seen the train stopped and a bunch 
of workingmen forced off or thrown off 
only half dressed when the show was more 
than "full-handed." But not many circuses 
still practice this thieving trick against the 
workers. The performers put up a big kick 
when they see a worker "redlighted" nowa- 
days. 

A show now often offers a bonus of $5.00 
a month to the men who will stick out the 
season, and sometimes they pay the bonus 
and sometimes they don't. They often put 
up a claim of losing money and refuse to 
pay anybody anything. And then what are 
you going to do about it ? 

Some men go to a Justice of the Peace, 
but you can't help thinking that these men 
have usually been "fixed" and fixed right 
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— for the company. You will find that the 
old fellow has gone to bed — at seven 
o'clock ! and refuses to be disturbed. There 
are always reasons why nothing can be done 
while the circus is in town, and what can a 
workingman do when the circus leaves 
town? 

A circus keeps a lot of workingmen and 
performers around winter quarters, the 
workers to build new scenery, new trick 
trapeze or other things and to repair the 
show, and the performers to learn new high 
dives, aerial acts, dare-devil stunts, to train 
new animals, etc., etc. The workers get 50 
cents a week on Saturday nights for to- 
bacco, and board and bed — such as they are. 
.Talk about pauper labor! Surely the Big 
Top in America has the world skinned ! 

And speaking of winter quarters, I recall 
a young lad who was ambitious to do dare- 
devil stuff. There are always youth like 
this who are drawn to a circus like flies 
around honey pots. One company boarded 
this youth half a winter and taught him to 
become, according to the bill posters : 

"Jack Dare-All, The Human Arrow, 
Beyond the Limit!" 
by having him ride down a steep incline on 
a bicycle, leap from his wheel fifty feet in 
the air and take a somersault dive into a 
tank of water — all for a four-year contract 
at $15.00 a week, while the circus was on 
the road! 

The "property boys," or men whom you 
have seen around the ring arranging rig- 
ging for performers, etc., etc., get $3.50 a 
week. It is customary for the performers 
to "tip" these boys or men and the company 



takes this into account when paying them. 
They get less than the "roustabouts." 

Circuses have a number of ways of 
"grafting" on the performers, but I will 
not take up these. I have only tried to give 
you an idea of what life for the working- 
man means in the circus. 

This life fairly screams for an I. W. W. - 
organizer. If we had a bunch of industrial 
unionists on the job for one season we 
would have a revolution in the circus busi- 
ness. Everything here depends* upon the 
roustabouts — almost, just as it does in 
every branch of industry. The workers 
could control their jobs here if they were 
only organized — right. 

An interesting thing happened when we 
showed at Hibbing, Minn., last summer, 
when the miners were out on strike. The 
graft on the "sucker" public had been go- 
ing good in a lot of towns, we heard. The 
side-shows had been full of games of 
"chance" (?) wherever it was "safe" for 
the circus graft crews, where there was no 
such thing as a percentage in favor of "The 
House." The men in charge of the games j 
determined just when a player was to win 
or lose. And the fellows who sold tickets 
returned small bills for large ones in mak- 
ing change — to their own profit. 

But in Hibbing, I am assured, the sheriff 
told our graft crews to go as far as they 
liked ; that anything was O. K. so long as 
they helped clean the pockets of the strik- 
ers. So the lid flew off on the gambling 
games and short-changing was worked as it 
never had been worked before. 
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Tkc Division of Surplus Value 
By MARY E. MARCY 



PART II. 

IN the first lessons on economics we 
learned that profits come from the 
surplus value produced by the work- 
ing class, that is, from value created 
by the productive workers for which they 
receive no equivalent. We saw that these 
workers receive a portion of the value of 
their products, but only a small portion of 
that value. We saw how the workers re- 
ceive the value of the one commodity they 
have to sell — their febor power, but the 
value of their labor power is only a small 
part of the value of their products. 

We did not discover what becomes of 
this surplus value. We saw that it was ap- 
propriated by the employer of the pro- 
ductive workers, but we did not learn what 
ultimately became of it. 

Let us consider the capitalist who uses 
his capital in putting up a furniture plant 
and who employs men and women to make 
furniture. We see that these employees 
may receive x>nly two dollars for making 
commodities that may retail to the final 
purchaser at something over twelve dol- 
lars. What we want to know is what has 
been done with the difference between what 
the furniture makers receive and what the 
furniture sells for on the retail market. 
, Suppose the employer pays $2 for the 
lumber, or raw material, including trans- 
portation to his factory, or the value. of the 
raw material and that transportation. 
Transportation to the ultimate buyer is 
also represented in the price ' he, the con- 
sumer, pays; but there probably remains 
something like $8 whjph has been appro- 
priated by the factory owner or owners. 
What becomes of this? The Massachu- 
setts factory owners proved satisfactorily 
to the United States Government experts 
that the salaries and wages they paid for 
one year amounted to just about the same 
as the profits of these corporations. Of 
course their wage lists included presidents 
and vice-presidents and other high officers 
whose duties were merely nominal. As a 
matter of fact, however, they proved and 



almost every other manufacturer could like- 
wise show that they do not keep the $8 
appropriated out of the value created by 
their employees. 

If you will look closely into the matter 
you will see that almost the entire super- 
structure of society, at least that portion 
which does not in itself produce any value, 
does not add any necessary labor or serv- 
ice — is supported out of this value taken 
from the original producers; out of sur- 
plus value, as Marx calls it. 

We haye taken for granted all along that 
all commodities exchange at their values. 
And this is largely true when we consider 
the final purchaser — the actual consumer. 
On the average, he buys things at their 
value. The manufacturer buys raw mate- 
rial, on the average, at its value. The 
working class sells its labor power at its 
value, generally; sometimes a little above, 
sometimes a little below, but on the aver- 
age, at its value (that is t at the social Jabor 
power necessary to produce it). 

Part of this surplus value goes to the 
banker, who permits the industrial capital- 
ist the use of the bank deposits. And out 
of this interest the banker, in turn, pays 
his clerks the value of their labor power — 
or two or three hours of labor value — and 
receives from them eight hours of labor or 
of service. The banker draws his actual 
profits, or interest, and the bank clerks are 
all paid out of the surplus value originally 
appropriated from the productive worker. 

The industrial capitalist also divides the 
surplus value extracted from the factory 
producers with the advertisers. Millions 
and millions of dollars are annually paid 
to the different advertising agencies, the 
newspapers, the illustrators, the printers, 
the magazines, the clerks, the $50,000-a- 
year advertising specialists, etc. The mag- 
azines and newspapers are supported by 
such advertising. 

Again, the industrial capitalist, the fur- 
niture manufacturer, divides with the gov- 
ernments. He pays property taxes, income 
taxes and duties. He pays something to 
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the land owner — rent for necessary land. 
And then he sells the commodities produced 
by the furniture makers to the wholesalers 
below their value. In other words, he 
divides what he has taken from the pro- 
ductive workers with the wholesale mer- 
chants. 

The wholesale companies produce no 
value. They are almost wholly unneces- 
sary, perform no useful service. And 
again the wholesale company divides 
with the banks which lend them capital, 
and with the big advertisers, and con- 
tributes also to the governments by pay- 
ing taxes, etc. 

The wholesale merchant is much in the 
same position as the broker who sits in his 
office and writes to prospective buyers. 
This broker creates no value. He is nearly 
always wholly unnecessary, useless, to so- 
ciety. He finds customers and buys from 
the factory owner or from the farmer, who 
sell him their commodities below their 
value. He may even never see the wheat or 
furniture or corn that he buys. He rarely 
does see them. The broker merely writes 
the factory or the farmers to ship the grain 
or the furniture to his customer. He sells 
commodities to his customers at their value. 
He buys commodities below their value. 

The wholesale merchant invests his own 
capital, and capital borrowed from the ' 
banks, in large stocks of goods ; he employs 
thousands of clerks, shipping clerks, office 
employes, advertising men. And all this, all 
these men and women, and the profits of the 
wholesalers, the bankers, the advertisers, 
are paid out of the surplus value appro- 
priated from the industrial workers. 

In "Value, Price and Profit" (Kerr edi- 
tion, pages 89-91), Marx says: 

"The surplus value, or that part of the 
total value of the commodity in which the 
surplus value or unpaid labor of the work- 
ing man is realized, I call Profit. The whole 
of that profit is not pocketed by the em- 
ploying capitalist. The monopoly of land 
enables the landlord to take one part of that 
surplus value, under the name of rent, 
whether the land is used for agriculture, 
buildings or railways, or for any other pro- 
ductive purpose. On the other hand, the 
very fact that the possession of the instru- 
ments of labor enables the employing cap- 
italist to produce a surplus value, or what 
comes to the same, to appropriate to himself 
a certain amount of unpaid labor, enables 



the owner of the means of labor, which he 
lends wholly or partly to the enjploying 
capitalist — enables, in one word, the money- 
lending capitalist to claim for himself under 
the name of interest another part of that 
surplus value, so that there remains to the 
employing capitalist as such only what is 
called industrial or commercial profit. 

"By what laws this division of the total 
amount of surplus value amongst the three 
categories of people is regulated is a ques- 
tion quite foreign to our subject. This 
much, however, results from what has been 
stated. 

"Rent, Interest and Industrial Profit are 
only different names for different parts of 
the surplus value of the commodity, or the 
unpaid labor enclosed in it, and they are 
equally derived from this source, and from 
this source alone. They are not derived 
from land as such or from capital as such, 
but land and capital enable their owners to 
get their respective shares out of the sur- 
plus value extracted by the employing cap- 
italist from the laborer. For the laborer 
himself it is a matter of subordinate impor- 
tance whether that surplus value, the result 
of his surplus labor, or unpaid labor, is alto- 
gether pocketed by the employing capitalist, 
or whether the latter is obliged to pay por- 
tions of it, under the name of rent and in- 
terest, away to third parties. Suppose the 
employing capitalist to use only his own 
capital, to be his own landlord, then the 
whole surplus value would go into his 
pocket. 

"It is the employing capitalist who imme- 
diately extracts from the laborer this sur- 
plus value, whatever part of it he may 
ultimately be able to keep for himself. 
Upon this relation, therefore, between the 
employing capitalist and the wage laborer 
the whole wages system and the whole pres- 
ent system of production hinge." 

All this is as true of the retail merchant 
as it is of the wholesale companies. Neither 
produces any value? nor do their employes 
produce any value. In almost every small 
town we see, for example, half a dozen 
struggling dry goods stores, two or three 
shoe stores, five or six groceries. 

On the foot of page 329 of Kerr edition 
of "Capital," Vol. Ill, Marx says: 

"Merchant's capital does not create any 
value, or surplus value." 

And again at the foot of page 331 : 

"Seeing that merchant's capital itself does 
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not produce any surplus value, it is evident 
that surplus value appropriated by it in the 
shape of average profit, must be a portion 
of the surplus value produced by the total 
productive capital. But the question is now : 
How does the merchant's capital manage to 
appropriate its share of the surplus value 
or profit produced by the productive cap- 
ital?" 

On page 345 he explains : 

"The merchant's capital appropriates a 
portion of the surplus value by having this 
portion transferred from the industrial 
capital to itself." 

And again on page 346 Marx says : 

"Just as the unpaid labor of the laborer 
of the productive capital (in this case of the 
furniture manufacturer) creates surplus 
value for it in a direct way, so the unpaid 
labor of the commercial wage workers 
(clerks, salesmen, etc., etc.), secures a share 



of this surplus value for the merchant's 
capital." 

(Read the chapter on Commercial -Profit, 
beginning on page 330, Vol. Ill, "Capital.") 

Now, going back to the furniture manu- 
facturer again, or taking the example of a 
shoe or hat or clothing manufacturer : it is 
often necessary to show the wares, to fit the 
shoes or match the cloth. This is what the 
employes of some retail merchants actually 
do. They are merely selling agents for the 
shoe, or cloth, or furniture manufacturer. 
They produce no value, or surplus value. 
Some of these perform a necessary func- 
tion. Marx calls this a part of the neces- 
sary expenses of circulation, paid for out of 
the surplus value produced by the workers 
in the industry. 

(Read the chapter on The Expenses of 
Circulation, Vol II, Marx's "Capital," Ken- 
edition, which starts on page 147.) 



Questions 

1. What is surplus value? 

2. Who produces surplus value? What 
class of workers? 

3. Suppose one manufacturer sells his 
commodities right at his factory, and an- 
other manufacturer sells his from retail 
stores at Oshkosh and Indianapolis and 
many other retail stores, would the clerks in 
the Oshkosh or Indianapolis stores perform 
the same function as the sales clerks who 
sold goods at the factory ? 

4. Outside of necessary transportation, 
would these commodities be any more valu- 
able in Indianapolis than at the factory? 

5. Would these clerks perform a neces- 
sary function? 

6. Would they add any actual value to 
the commodities? 

7. What happens when a manufacturer 
makes double the average rate of profits ? 

8. Are other capitalists attracted to the 
same industry? 

9. What causes an average rate of 
profits ? 

10. From where does the money come 
which is made by a broker in hoops and 
staves and barrels, who buys from the man- 
ufacturers and has these commodities 
shipped direct to his customers? Does he 
add any value to them? If he sells them at 
their value to the consumer, where does he 
get his profit? 
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Sleepyhead 

By ANTON TCHECKOFF 



NIGHT. Nursemaid Varka, aged 
thirteen, rocks the cradle where 
Baby lies, and murmurs almost in- 
audibly : 

"Bayu, bayushki, bayu! 
. Nurse will sing a song to you! . . ." 

In front of the ikon burns a green lamp ; 
across the room, from wall to wall, 
stretches a cord on which hang baby clothes 
and a great pair of black trousers. On the 
ceiling above the lamp shines a great green 
spot, and the baby clothes and trousers 
cast long shadows on the stove, on the 
cradle, on Varka . . . When the lamp 
flickers, the spot and shadows move as if 
from a draught. It is stifling. There is a 
smell of soup and boots. 

The child cries. It has long been hoarse 
and weak from crying, but still it cries, and 
who can say when it will be comforted? 
And Varka wants to sleep. Her eyelids 
droop, her head hangs, her neck pains 
her. . . . She can hardly move her eye- 
lids or her lips, and it seems to her that her 
face is sapless and petrified, and that her 
head has been shrivelled up to the size of 
a pinhead. 

"Bayu, bayushki, bayu!" she murmurs, 
"Nurse is making pap for you. . . ." 

In the stove chirrups a cricket. In the 
next room behind that door snore Varka's 
master and the journeyman Athanasius. 
The cradle creaks plaintively, Varka mur- 
murs — and the two sounds mingle sooth- 
ingly in a lullaby sweet to the ears of those 
who lie in bed. But now the music is only 
irritating and oppressive, for it inclines to 
sleep, and sleep is impossible. If Varka, 
which God forbid, were to go to sleep, her 
master and mistress would beat her. 

The lamp flickers. The green spot and 
the shadows move about, they pass into the 
half-open, motionless eyes of Varka, and in 
her half-awakened brain blend in misty im- 
ages. She sees dark clouds chasing one an- 
other across the sky and crying like the 
child. And then a wind blows; the clouds 
vanish; and Varka sees a wide road cov- 
ered with liquid mud ; along the road stretch 
wagons, men with satchels on their backs 



crawl along, and shadows move backwards 
and forwards; on either side through the 
chilly, thick mist are visible hills. And sud- 
denly the men with the satchels, and the 
shadows collapse in the liquid mud. "Why 
is this?" asks Varka. "To sleep, to sleep!" 
comes the answer. And they sleep soundly, 
sleep sweetly; and on the telegraph wires 
perch crows, and cry like the child, and try 
to awaken them. 

"Bayu, bayushki, bayu. Nurse will sing 
a song to you," murmurs Varka ; and now 
she sees herself in a dark and stifling cabin. 

On the floor lies her dead father, Yefim 
Stepanoff. She cannot see him, but she 
hears him rolling from side to side, and 
groaning. In his own words he "has had 
a rupture." The pain is so intense that he 
cannot utter a single word, and only inhales 
air and emits through his lips a drumming 
sound. 

"Bu, bu, bu, bu, bu. . . ." 

Mother Pelageya has run to the manor- 
house to tell the squire that Yefim is dying. 
She has been gone a long time . . . 
will she ever return? Varka lies on the 
stove, listens to her father's "Bu, bu, bu, 
bu." And then someone drives up to the 
cabin door. It is the doctor, sent from the 
manor-house where he is staying as a guest. 
The doctor comes into the hut ; in the dark- 
ness he is invisible, but Varka can hear him 
coughing and her the creaking of the door. 

"Bring a light !" he says. 

"Bu, bu, bu," answers Yefim. 

Pelageya runs to the stove and searches 
for a jar of matches. A minute passes in 
silence. The doctor dives into his pockets 
and lights a match himself. 

"Immediately, batiushka, immediately !" 
cries Pelageya, running out of the cabin. In 
a minute she returns with a candle end. 

Yefim's cheeks are flushed, his eyes 
sparkle, and his look is piercing, as if he 
could see through the doctor and the cabin 
wall. 

"Well, what's the matter with you?" 
asks the doctor, bending over him. "Ah! 
You have been like this long?" 

"What's the matter? The time has come, 
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your honor, to die.* ... I shall not 
live any longer. . . 

"Nonsense, 
you !" 

"As you will, your honor. Thank you !" 
humbly . . . only we understand . . . 
If we must die, we must die. . . ." * 

Half an hour the doctor spends with 
Yefim ; then he rises and says : 

"I can do nothing. . . . You must go 
to the hospital; there they will operate on 
you. You must go at once. . . . without 
fail ! It is late, and they will all be asleep 
at the hospital . . . but never mind, I 
will give you a note. . . . Do you hear?" 

"Batiushka, how can he go to the hos- 
pital?" asks Pelageya. "We have no 
horse." 

"Never mind, I will speak to the squire, 
he will lend you one." 

The doctor leaves, the light goes out, and 
again Varka hears : "Bu, bu, bu." In half 
an hour someone drives up to the cabin. 
. . . This is the cart for Yefim to go to 
hospital in. . . . Yefim gets ready and 
goes. . . . 

And now comes a clear and fine morning. 
Pelageya is not at home; she has gone to 
the hospital to find out how Yefim is. . . . 
There is a child crying, and Varka hears 
someone singing with her own voice : 

"Bayu, bayushki, bayu, Nurfce will sing a 
song to you. . . ." 

Pelageya returns, she crosses herself and 
whispers : 

"Last night he was better, towards morn- 
ing he gave his soul to God. 
Heavenly kingdom, eternal rest! . 
They say we brought him too late. . . . 
We should have done it sooner. . . ." 

Varka goes into the wood, and cries, and 
suddenly someone slaps her on the nape of 
the neck with such force that her forehead 
bangs against a birch tree. She lifts her 
head, and sees before her her master, the 
shoemaker. 

"What are you doing, scabby?" he asks. 
"The child is crying and you are asleep." 

He gives her a slap on the ear ; and she 
shakes her head, rocks the cradle, and mur- 
murs her lullaby. The green spot, the 
shadows from the trousers and the baby- 
clothes tremble, wink at her, and soon again 
possess her br^in. Again she sees a road 
covered with liquid mud. Men with 
satchels on their backs, and shadows lie 
down and sleep soundly. When she looks 



at them Varka passionately desires to sleep ; 
she would lie down with joy; but mother 
Pelageya comes along and hurries her. 
They are going into town to seek situations. 

"Give me a kopeck for the love of 
Christ," says her mother to everyone she 
meets. "Show the pity of God, merciful 
gentleman !" 

"Give me here the child," cries a well- 
known voice. "Give me the child," repeats 
the same voice, but this time angrily and 
sharply. "You are asleep, beast!" 

Varka jumps up, and looking around her 
remembers where she is; there is neither 
road, nor Pelageya, nor people, but only, 
standing in the middle of the room, her 
mistress who has come to feed the child. 
While the stout, broad-shouldered woman 
feeds and soothes the baby, Varka stands 
still, looks at her, and waits till she has 
finished. 

And outside the window the air grows 
blue, the shadows fade and the green spot 
on the ceiling pales. It will soon be morn- 
ing. 

"Take it," says her mistress, buttoning 
her nightdress. "It is crying. The evil 
eye is upon it !" 

Varka takes the child, lays it in the cradle, 
and again begins rocking. The shadows 
and the green spot fade away, and there 
is nothing now to set her brain going. But, 
as before, she wants to sleep, wants pas- 
sionately to sleep. Varka lays her head on 
the edge of the cradle and rocks it with 
her whole body so as to drive away sleep ; 
but her eyelids droop again, and her head 
is heavy. 

"Varka, light the stove !" rings the voice 
of her master from behind the door. 

That is to say : it is at last time to get up 
anjl begin the day's work. Varka leaves 
the cradle, and runs to the shed for wood. 
She is delighted. When she runs or walks 
she does not feel the want of sleep as 
badly as when she is sitting down. She 
brings in* wood, lights the stove, and feels 
how her petrified face is waking up, and 
how her thoughts are clearing. 

"Varka, get ready the samovar!" cries 
her mistress. 

Varka cuts splinters of wood, and has 
hardly lighted them and laid them in the 
samovar when another order comes: 

"Varka, clean your master's goloshes !" 

Varka sits on the floor, cleans the 
goloshes, and thinks how delightful it would 
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be to thrust her head into the big, deep 
golosh, and slumber in it awhile. . . . 
And suddenly the golosh grows, swells, and 
fills the whole room. Varka drops the 
brush, but immediately shakes her head, 
distends her eyes, and tries to look at things 
as if they had not grown and did not move 
in her eyes. 

"Varka, wash the steps outside . 
the customers will be scandalized !" 

Varka cleans the steps, tidies the room, 
and then lights another stove and runs into 
the shop. There is much work to be done, 
and not a moment free. 

But nothing is so tiresome as to stand at 
the kitchen-table and peel potatoes. Varka's 
head falls on the table, the potatoes glimmer 
in her eyes, the knife drops from her hand, 
and around her bustles her stout, angry 
mistress wth sleeves tucked up, and talks 
so loudly that her voice rings in Varka's 
ears. It is torture, too, to wait at table, to 
wash up, and to sew. There are moments 
when she wishes, notwithstanding every- 
thing around her, to throw herself on the 
floor and sleep. 

The day passes. And watching how the 
windows darken, Varka presses her petri- 
fied temples, and smiles, herself not know- 
ing why. The darkness caresses her 
drooping eyelids, and promises a sound 
sleep soon. But towards evening the boot- 
maker's rooms are full of visitors. 

"Varka, prepare the samovar!" cries her 
mistress. 

It is a small samovar, and before the 
guests are tired of drinking tea, it has to 
be filled and heated five times. After tea 
Varka stands a whole hour on one spot, 
looks at the guests, and waits for orders. 

"Varka, run and buy three bottles of 
beer!" 

Varka jumps from her place, and tries 
to run as quickly as possible so as to drive 
away sleep. 

"Varka, go for vodka! Varka, where 
is the cork-screw? Varka, clean the 
herrings !" 



At last the guests arre gone ; the fires are 
extinguished; master and mistress go to 
bed. 

"Varka, rock the cradle P echoes the last 
order. 

In the stove chirrups a cricket ; the green 

spot on the ceiling, and the shadows from 

-the trousers and baby-clothes again twinkle 

before Varka's half-opened eyes, they wink 

at her, and obscure her brain. 

"Bayu, bayushki, bayu," she murmurs, 
44 Nurse will sing a song to you. . . ." 

But the child cries and wearies itself with 
crying. Varka sees again the muddy road, 
the men with satchels, Pelageya, and father 
Yefim. She remembers, she recognizes 
them all, but in her semi-slumber she can- 
, not understand the force which binds her, 
hand and foot, and crushes her, and ruins 
her life. She looks around her, and seeks 
that force that she may rid herself of it. 
But she cannot find it. And at last, tor- 
tured, she strains all her strength and sight; 
she looks upward at the winking green spot, 
and as she hears the cry of the baby, she 
finds the enemy who is crushing her heart. 

The enemy is the child-. 

Varka laughs. She is astonished. How 
was it that never before could she under- 
stand such a simple thing? The green 
spot, the shadows, and the cricket, it seems, 
all smile and are surprised at it. 

An idea takes possession of Varka. She 
rises from the stool, and, smiling broadly 
with unwinking eyes, walks up and down 
the room. She is delighted and touched by 
the thought that she will soon be delivered 
from the child who has bound her, hand and 
foot. To kill the child, and then to sleep, 
sleep, sleep . 

And smiling and blinking and threaten- 
ing the green spot with her fingers, Varka 
steals to the cradle and bends over the child. 
. . . And having smothered the child 
she drops on the floor, and, laughing with' 
joy at the thought that she can sleep, in a 
moment sleeps as soundly as the dead child. 



From "The Black Monk," by Anton Tcheckoff, the Guy De Maupassant of Russian 
literature. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, N. Y. Price, $1.25 net. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



Amntin* ^ e government of Argen- 
BoSjSists tina, South America, has de- 

SSSjJSna vised the best known system 
of universal military training. 
It is said to be to the Swiss system what the 
steam locomotive is to the ox-cart. In fact, 
our own militarists are turning to it as the 
finest possible scheme for this country. 

They have Socialists down in Argentina. 
In 1914 they cast 40,000 votes. They elect- 
ed nine representative to a chamber made 
up of a hundred and twenty. So they have 
some influence. On January 10 came the 
news that the Argentine Socialists had 
joined in a great demonstration against the 
new military training law. They held meet- 
ings at Buenos Aires and sent a delegation 
to make representations to the government. 
What was the result of these demonstra- 
tions is left to our imagination. Our chief 
interest in them, however, is in the proof 
they give that the Socialists of Argentina 

are real Socialists. 

* * * 

ltallail Socialist deputies in the Italian 

socialist* in Parliament took the lead in a 
FeaoeMoT* •p tSLCe movement early in De- 
cember. They introduced a resolution in 
favor of calling on the American govern- 
ment to arbitrate the differences which are 
dividing Europe. This resolution was de- 
feated by a vote of 293 to 47. Thirty-seven 
of the affirmative votes were those of the 
Socialist deputies. They voted unanimous- 
ly in favor. 

This event is merely the high point in a 
vigorous campaign being carried by oui 
Italian comrades. They are holding meet- 



ings, distributing leaflets and organizing 
groups of workers in favor of an immediate 
peace. The initiative recently taken by our 
own National Executive Committee will 

find strong support in Italy. 

* * * 

Austrian ^he Austrian Social-Demo- 

soauustft cratic party held a conference 

forPeaoe early in November. Victor 

Adler made a notable address and a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling on the Central 
powers to make a definite statement of their 
peace terms. The exact words of the reso- 
lution have not come to us, but Adler 
summed it up in one of his paragraphs. He 
suggested that the Central Powers say to 
the Entente Allies : "Yes, gentlemen, as you 
affirm that you desire nothing but a new 
constitution for Europe under which the 
nations may live as equals upon the basis 
of universal rights of the peoples, you could 
not have taken a better position, and we are 
ready to join with you to secure the change." 

The adoption by the Austrian Socialists 
of a resolution to this purpose is less signifi- 
cant now than it would have been a year 
ago. If the Austrian government had not 
approved of what was to be done, the con- 
ference wquld never have been held. And 
it is to be remembered that the German 
peace proposal was made only a few weeks 
after this Socialist action. Socialists who 
cannot act excepting in accord with their 
government, cannot expect to win great re- 
spect either at home or abroad. 

One passage in Adler's speech strikes an 
interesting note. "I have no fears," he said, 
"either for the International or the Social 
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Democracy. . . . It is my conviction 
that the people of the various nations are 
closer together than ever before. It is not 
in vain that Germans are prisoners in Rus- 
sia and Russians in Germany. The men of 
each warring nation will return to their 
country changed, and the change will not 
be for the worse. How and when the 
change will come, I do not know. But 
what I do know is, that our conviction has 
been neither changed by the war nor dis- 
proved." 

* * * 

Anstmiai ^ e ec ** tor °* t ^ lls department 
x*borp%rty has never been enthusiastic 
buSSum about the Australian Labor 

Party. Tho it is made up of 
chiefly members of the working class and 
dominated by union men, it is, nevertheless, 
a liberal party dominated by mildly reform- 
atory ideals. It backed the original Aus- 
tralian military service law and must be 
held responsible for placing it upon the 
statute books. This law, as everybody 
knows, provides for compulsory military 
training and service within the country and 
for purposes of defense. It has been op- 
posed by considerable sections of the work- 
ing class, and support of it has stamped the 
Labor Party as none too liberal in its views 
of human affairs. 

But now this same Labor Party has done 
a thing which calls for emphatic approval 
among lovers of liberty everywhere. It will 
be remembered that Premier William 
Hughes' Conscription bill was defeated 
some two months ago. This bill provided 
for compulsory training and, in case of war, 
compulsory service in any war carried on 
by Britain anywhere. This bill was Mr. 
Hughes' great attempt to swing Australia 
for British imperialism. He had been hailed 
in England as the British super-man. If 
he had won at home he would have been 



recognized as one of the leaders of the, 
empire. Australia would have stood com- 
mitted to a pushing militarist policy on be- 
half of British domination of the world. 

This bill was defeated. It was ener- 
getically opposed by Laborites; Socialists, 
Industrial Workers, and women's organiza- 
tions. The defeat was decisive. Under 
the circumstances, Mr. Hughes was nat- 
urally expected to resign his place as pre- 
mier. But he did not resign. When his 
desire to remain in office became clear, he 
was called before a meeting of the 67 labor 
members of the lower house of the federal 
parliament. Five charges were made 
against him. He had refused to obey the 
mandate of his party, he had branded his 
fellow-members as traitors in the pay of 
Germany ; he had publicly branded the party 
as degenerate, he had attempted to deter- 
opponents of his measure from voting, and, 
in general, he had acted like a dictator 
rather than like an official leader. The 
super-man was in a sad plight. He blus- 
tered and pleaded, but it did no good. 
Finally he left the meeting with a few of 
his personal followers. Immediately his 
successor as party leader was elected and 
the party went on with its business. 

Mr. Hughes has retained his place as 
premier, but he is in a peculiar position as 
head of a government without a majority 
behind it. His followers call themselves the 
Center Party. But there are only twenty- 
four of them in the lower house. The Con- 
servatives have thirty-seven and the Labor 
Party forty-three. In the Senate "the 
Laborites have nineteen, while the Con- 
servatives and Centrists together have but 
sixteen. So even in combination with the 
Conservatives Premier Hughes cannot put 
through any measures in opposition to the 
Laborites. It is expected that his resig- 
nation will be forced in the near future. 
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It is the story of Man's instincts, developing from the lower 
animals* through savagery and barbarism to the present time. The 
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vived from the old pre-historic times when they were essential 
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vestigial, that is, no longer useful and even positively injurious. 

Professor Moore, as Jack London says of him, "uses always 
the right word." No other scientific writer possesses half his 
charm of style or his simplicity of expression. This new book is 
full of science that reads like romance; the author handles his 
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The British Socialist Party, with Central 
offices in London, England, sends in $94.00 
for our standard Socialist literature. Wars 
may come and go, but it is the work of the in- 
telligent Socialists everywhere to circulate the 
kind of literature which will wise up the work- 
ers to the nature of the capitalist beast, so 
that we can put it out of busine'ss. 

From Far-Away Africa — Comrade S. G. 
Rich of the Adams Mission Station, Natal, So. 
Africa, renews his subscription to the Review 
and orders a bundle of standard Socialist 
books. We are wondering how many centuries 
will pass before the black slaves of South 
Africa will reach the dizzy heights of civili- 
zation we have already attained. Let us hope 
that some day these benighted black brothers 
will learn how to cast their ballots as ef- 
fectively as they now wield the bolo. as only 
pure and simple political action can tree them 
from their slavery. What a land of promise 
South Africa presents to the far-sighted poli- 
tician! 

Butte Workingmen's Union— "Just a few 
lines to tell you that 100 copies of January Re- 
view arrived O. K. and it is sure a cracker- 
jack of a number. A copy should be in the 
hands of every workingman ill the United 
States. Then we would hear less talk of so- 
called benefits derived from the last (Wilson) 
administration. Last Friday night we had a 
smoker at the union meeting and in twenty 
minutes all the Reviews were taken and you 
could hear the brothers commenting on the 
different articles and "The Dream of Debs," 
by Jack London, sure did make a hit. The 
members of this union swear by the Review. 
No matter which political party they belong 
to, they all agree that it is sure a Fighting 
Magazine, and we hope the New Year will 
bring it all the success possible." — From G. 
H. C. 

Truly International — Comrade Hugh Craney 
of San Bernardino, Cal., sends in a dollar for 
his Review subscription and says: "I have 
just returned from a trip around the world 
and found men in Australia, Africa and Japan 
who were reading the Review. It is truly' a 
great International magazine." 

8TARTUNO TsJoes ia Typewriters. $10 to $15 qp. Factory rebuilt. 
All nukes. Skipped on trial Write for our SPECIAL offer No. 95E. 
WHTTEH] 



18* N. La SalW St., 



TEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO., 



Chicago 



The Internationalist — The new $1.00 a year 
Left Wing Socialist Party weekly has made 
its appearance since the advent of the Janu- 
ary Review and we can say that, without any ex- 
ception, the first number is the greatest copy 
of any American paper we have seen in a long, 
long time. Read the article in this number of 
the Review, which appeared in the Interna- 
tionalist, and which is so good we are copying 
it in the Review. It is a sample of what you 
may expect in the Internationalist. Send $1.00 
for a yearly sub. to Box 23, Roxbury, Mass., 
or add 50 cents to a Review subscription 
(sending $1.50) for U. S. sub. to us and get 
both the Review and this brilliant and militant 
new paper at the same time. 

Information Wanted at Once — One of our 
best revolutionary comrades is up against a 
very serious situation which cannot be told 
in the Review in black and white. With a lit- 
tle cooperation we can solve his bread and 
butter problem. He is at present managing 
a nursery and fruit-growing business. He 
must find employment along this line at once. 
You, Review readers, who live in fruit-grow- 
ing districts, get busy and let us hear of any 
opening at the earliest possible date. Address 
your letter to the Review and kindly put at 
the top of same: "Attention of L. H. M." 

Workers! — Help defend the men who are 
in jail for their activities on behalf of free 
speech for labor in Everett, Wash. Seventy- 
four are charged with murder; the working 
class must free them. We have a number of 
postal cards illustrating various phases of the 
Everett fight. They cost 10 cents each. There 
are eight different sorts. Pictures of the five 
victims, of the funeral, etc. Send them to 
your friends. Advertise the shame of Ever- 
ett Prisoners' Defense Committee, Box 1878, 
ett! Profits go to defense. Order from: Ever- 
Seattle, Wash. 

I. W. W. in Australia— The Rev. J. Q. A. 
Henry, formerly of Chicago, who arrived from 
Australia yesterday, today gave out a sensa- 
tional interview, alleging the I. W. W. domi- 
nated and terrorized Australia. 

"The trouble in Australia began," said Dr. 



FRFF-* MONTHS-INVESTING for PROFIT, 

I HLL a monthly Guide to Money-Making. Tells how 
$100 grows to $2,200— bow to get richer quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER. Pub., 4*1, U W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



HOW 1 CURED 
MY CATARRH 

TOLD IN A SIM PLE WAY 

Without Apparatus, Inhalers. Salves, 

Lotions, Harmful Drugs, Smoke 

or Electric ity 

HEALS P AY AN D NIGHT 

It is a new way. It is something absolutely 
different No lotions, sprays or sickly smell- 
ing salves or creams. No atomizer, or any 
apparatus of any kind. Nothing to smoke or 
inhale. No steaming or rubbing or injections. 
No electricity or vibration or massage. No 
powder; no plasters; no keeping in the house. 
Nothing of that kind at all. Something new 
and different, something delightful and health- 



ful, _ u do 

not have to wait, and linger and pay out a lot 
of money. You can stop it over night — and I 
will gladly tell you how — FREE. I am not a 
doctor and this is not a so-called doctor's pre- 
scription — but I am cured and my friends are 
cured, and you can be cured. Your suffering 
will stop at once like magic. 
I *£ FREE — YOU CAN BE FREE 

™ My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made me 
ill. It dulled my mind. It undermined my health and 
was weakening my will. The hawking, coughing, spit- 
ting made me obnoxious to all, and my foul Dreath and 
disgusting habits made even my loved ones avoid me 
secretly. My delight in life was dulled and my faculties 
impaired. I knew that in time it would bring me to 
an untimely grave, because every moment of the day 



and night it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 

But I found a cure, and I am ready to tell 
it FREE. Write me promptly. 



you about 



ugh - „ m . . . . .. 

But JL found a cure, and I am ready 
"""rite me promptly. 

RISK JUST ONE CENT 

Send no money. Just your name and address on a 
postal card. Say: "Dear Sam Katr: Please tell me 
how you cured your catarrh and how I can cure mine." 
That's all you need to say; I will understand, and I will 
write to you with complete information, FREE, at once. 
Do not delay. Send postal card or write me a letter 
today. Don't think of turning this page until you have 
asked for this wonderful treatment that can do for you 
what it has done for me. 

SAM KATZ, Room A. L. 682 
8909 Indiana Avenue Chicago, 111. 



Henry, "with the return from England of Pre- 
mier Hughes, the high priest of the labor 
party. He brought word that vigorous meas- 
ures must be taken to send more troops to 
take the places of 75,000 Australians lost. 

"Had conscription passed, I. W. W. leaders 
openly threatened revolution. In connection 
with the disturbances, a prominent I. W. W. 
leader named Barker was arrested. I. W. W. 
leaders said unless he was immediately re- 
leased they would burn Sydney. . Upon the 
refusal of the government, the* I. W. W/s set 
out to make good their threat. Fires broke 
out in Sydney every night. When property 
to the value of $3,000,000 had been destroyed 
the government backed down and let Barker 
go." — Chicago Herald. 

Strikers Hold Mass Meeting— Several hun- 
dred lumber workers held a successful pro- 
test meeting at Kaplan's Hall, in Bemidji, 
Minn., on January 5. Comrade Mrs. James 
F. Hayes, who took active part in aiding the 
textile workers during their strike at Law- 
rence, Mass., in 1912, acted as chairman. 
Speeches were made by Fellow Worker Nils 
Madison, and Comrades Hannah and Kaplan, 
after which the meeting was thrown open and 
several lumber jacks described working con- 
ditions in the camps and gave reasons why 
they went on strike. Addresses were made 
also in Russian and Polish. A splendid spirit 
of solidarity permeated the meeting and Fel- 
low Worker Fred Melrose, chairman of the 
strike committee, made his report covering de- 
mands submitted to the lumber barons. Fel- 
low Worker George Ginton closes his letter 
to the Review by saying: "Everything is quiet 
and no violence or disorder of any nature has 
taken place. We are standing firm and ex- 
pect to score a great victory for the lumber 
workers of this state. We are marching to 
victory, adding many recruits daily to our 
ranks in the great battle for Industrial Free- 
dom." 

On the Firing Line at Portland— Over fifty 
of our fellow workers are in jail here charged 
with state vagrancy. It is over the question 
of the right to picket. We have had quite a 
strike on some of the coffee houses here for 
some time. The houses we called the strikes 
on were absolutely unorganized. We closed 
one joint up in twenty-four hours, then the 
Great A. F. of L. signed up with the bosses 
without having an understanding with us and 
went scabbing. When this house opened up 
again we put pickets in front of the joint and 
then, with the cooperation of the police, they 
started arresting I. W. W.'s by the score, until 
we have over fifty of our fellow workers in 
jail. They all asked for a jury trial and their 
cases are set for the 19th of the month. They 
have stopped arresting any more pickets. 
Don't know what their next move will be. 
Will keep you in touch with full developments 
if anything of importance takes place. — H. L* 

Comrade Christiansen of Wildunn, Can., 
writes: "The Review appeals to all strata of 
the working class, the educated and the un- 
educated. And the Review stands for Social- 
ism, not the reforms that have simply been 
tagged with the name of Socialism." 
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Life in Chicago Today 

We have slot machines in Austin, mother, 
darling; 
In Ravenswood the stores are selling gin; 
And where Gladys walks with Percy, on Divi- 
sion or Diversey, 
There are movies that are propagating sin. 
We are dancing modern dances, mother, 
darling; 
And the loop is getting worse than Trolley 
Park; 
And discretion will desert you with your 
pocketbook and virtue 
If you walk about on Wabash after dark. 

But the cops are very busy, mother darling; 

Every bluecoat is a candidate for fame, 
And he peeks with anxious eyes through every 
keyhole he descries 
To get a case against a naughty poker game. 
O, the cops are at the movies, mother, darling, 
To make sure that Mary Pickford's doing 
right. 
So the thugs have lots of time for almost any 
kind of crime, 
And we've a murder in the paper every night. 

We've policemen in the parlor, mother, darling; 

They are asking me if father ever bets. 
We've detectives on the stairs who want to 
know if grandma swears, 
And they are certain there's a smell . of 
cigarettes. 
But Katie's in a casket, mother, darling; 

She was murdered by a moron yesterday, 
While the bluecoat on the beat was working 
farther down the street 
To get a line upon a sinful cabaret. 

— B. W. W., in Chicago Evening Post. 



"Great American Fortunes" in Germany— 
Our readers will be interested to know that 
this important work by Comrade Gustavus 
Myers has been published in the finest pos- 
sible style by S. Fischer, the largest book 
publisher in Germany, and has already run 
thru four editions, the first of which ap- 
peared in May, 1916. This in spite of the 
fact that the book was issued at a high price. 
The moral seems to be that German capital- 
ists enjoy reading the truth about the thefts 
of American capitalists, even though the lat- 
ter do not encourage American publishers to 
circulate information on their own misdeeds. 
Our edition of Comrade Myers' book, in three 
volumes, at $1.50 each, has run through sev- 
eral editions. We have a good supply of 
volumes I and II on hand, but Vol. Ill is 
temporarily out of print on account of the 
high price of book paper. The book is one 
that no student of social conditions in the 
United States can afford to pass by. 

Must Have the Review — Comrade Hensley, 
of Elm Springs, Ark., writes us: "We are in 
bad this year on account of the drought and 
I will have to drop some of my periodicals, 
but I will have to have the Review another 
year anyway." Letters like this one almost 
make us feel that the Review is going to reach 
the height of our ambition for a working class 
magazine some time. 



MAKE ownjp 
LIQUOR 



TOBACCO 
HABIT 

A very interesting book has been published on tobacco 
habit — how to conquer it quickly and easily. It tells the 
dangers of excessive smoking, chewing, snuff using, etc, 
and explains how nervousness, irritability, sleeplessness, 
weak eyes, stomach troubles and numerous other disorders 
may be eliminated thru stopping self-poisoning by tobacco. 
The man who has written this book wants to genuinely 
help all who have become addicted to tobacco habit and 
says there's no need to suffer that awful craving or rest- 
lessness which comes when one tries to quit voluntarily. 
This is no mind-cure or temperance sermon tract, but 
plain common sense, clearly set forth. The author will 
send it free, postpaid, in plain wrapper. Write, giving 
name and full address — a postcard will do. Address: 
Edward J. Woods, 248 P, Station E, New York City. 
Keep this advertisement; it is likely to prove the best 
news you ever read in this magazine. 

QUICK HAIR GROWTH 
Box Free Te Yout 
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Love's Coming-of-Age 



By EDWARD CARPENTER 



LOOKING FORWARD: A Treatise 
on the Status of Woman and the 
Origin and Growth of the Family 
and the State, by Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

ANCIENT SOCIETY, or Researches 
in the Lines of Human Progress 
from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. By Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, LL. D., Cloth, 586 pages, $1 .50. 



A volume of essays on the 
relations of the sexes. The 
author brings to his difficult 
subject the logic of a scien- 
tist, the sympathetic insight 
of a poet and the courage of 
a revolutionist. That is why 
the book is a classic that 
finds an increasing number 
of readers yearly. The chap- 
ters are: 

The Sex-Passion 

Man, the Uncrown 

Woman: the Serf 

Woman in Freedom 

Marriage: a Retrospect 

Marriage: a Forecast 

The Free Society 

Some Remarks on the 
Early ^ Star and Sex 
Worships 

The PrimitiveGroup-Mar- 
riage 

Jealousy 

The Family 

Preventive Checks to Pop- 
ulation 

Extra Cloth. $1 .00 postp'd 

THE ROSE DOOR. The 
Story of a House of 
Prostitution. By Estelle 
Baker. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL, by 
J. H. Greer, M. D., 
paper, 10 cents. 

VICTIMS OF THE SYS- 
TEM, by Dorothy Johns. 
Paper, 10 cents. 



Prices include postage; catalog free on request. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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One "Live One" Is Worth a Thousand Dues- 
Paying Do-Nothings — A Michigan comrade 
writes: "I have canvassed one factory here 
and to date have a list of 45 workers who have 
agreed to buy the Review from me every 
month. 

"Whenever it is possible to {jet a person to 
subscribe for the Review I will send in his 
subscription rather than sell it to him by the 
copy. But I find it much easier to get them 
to part with a dime every month than it is 
to get a dollar from them at one time. 

"The proceeds from Review sales will be 
used to buy Socialist books from Vou for my 
library and to distribute literature to non- 
Socialists. Express 50 January Reviews at 
once." — Yours for the Revolution, S. C. B. 

From Australia — Comrade George G. Mac 
writes that the coal miners are out on strike 
in Australia and will stay till they win their 
demands; that some thousands of able-bodied 
men have been snatched away from their va- 
rious occupations and put into military camps 
while the harvest will, in many cases, rot in 
the fields. He says there is now a "pet" move- 
ment for supplying farm labor to take the 
places of men taken into camps, but believes 
that "good old Frank Lundie has probably 
'put the screw on the cat/" The masters of 
high schools had offered to put the scholars 
into the harvest fields so as to keep the men 
in camp. Australia is now building a new 
1,000-mile railroad, four feet 8j4-inch gauge, 
laid with 80-pound rail — all made in Australia. 
D. Mac says: "Don't forget; we hold good 
cards and have got good men to play them. 
Some day you will hear that the leading work- 
ingmen's organization here is the I. W. W." 

Subscribed for Eleven Years — Comrade Ber- 
nat, of San Diego, writes that he is subscrib- 
ing for the Review for the eleventh time, mak- 
ing eleven years that he has been a Review 
reader. He says he hopes the Review will keep 
in the path of no compromise, as it is refresh- 
ing to see a Socialist periodical that don't 
go out for "low taxes," municipal ownership 
of the town pump, etc., etc. " Sometimes we 
don't think we do as well by the Review as we 
would wish, but it does our hearts good to 
hear from an old-timer who has been on the 
firing line for over eleven years. 

From Our Hustlers — Comrade Sweet, of 
Denver, boosts up the circulation ten notches 
with ten yearlies at that point and a young 
Russian comrade in Lenoir City, Tenn., aged 
only nineteen years, sent in an order and 
asked how he could go to work to help the 
movement along. He has received three 
copies of "How the Farmer Can Get His" by 
this time, and we hope the books will wake 
everybody up. Good for Comrade Shiffress. 
We wish all our young friends who were born 
in America would be as interested in educa- 
tion as he is. 

A Ford Winner— Comrade Fields, state sec- 
retary of Idaho, sends in $40.00 in one day for 
subscriptions to the Review to apply on a Ford 
touring car. It looks as though Idaho was 
going to be within striking distance before 
long! 
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DON'T BE GUT 

Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and is 
sanctioned by the best informed physicians and 
surgeons. Ointments, suppositories and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 

it you hao* pilot in any form write for a FREE sample of 
Fag*'* Film TabUt* and you will bless the day that you read 
this. Writ, today. ^ R pj|CEf m ^ ^ ^^ ^ 



RALPH BRANDTSMfi 

.made for truthseekers. "Iconoclast's Message," $1, and 
"Radical Views," $1. Very strong, nicely printed. Don't send 
for them if you like "regular" books. Be a rebel. 



Socialism^ War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great War by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

Tha AnalyU U Strictly Scientific, thm 

Stylm and Prm Mentation Simplm 

and Direct. 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have "bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1.00. Address 

Chas. H« Kerr & Company 

341-349 East Ohio Stroet, Chicago 
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Annual Stockriders' Meeting 1917 



THE annual stockholders' meeting of Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. was held at 341 E. Ohio 
street, Chicago, January 15, 1917, at 3:30 p. m. 

Present: Shares 

Chas. K. Kerr, holding personally 1,182 

Chas. H. Kerr, holding individual proxies. 1,130 
Chas. H. Kerr, holding proxies for Geo. 

D. Herron 10 

Chas. H. Kerr, holding proxies for Alfred 

Schoch 35 

Chas. H. Kerr, holding proxies for Rose 

Pastor Stokes 5 

L. H: Marcy, holding 1 share individually 1 

L. H. Marcy, holding proxies. . .* 6 

Dr. F. W. Miller, holding personally (Chi- 
cago) 1 

R. L. Mallory, holding proxy of Local 

Elkhart 1 

Harry L. Dale, proxy of Local Aurora . . 1 
Mrs. M. Johnson, holding proxy for Eng- 
lish Scandinavian Socialist Club 1 

Mrs. M. Johnson, holding proxy for Eric 

Olson 

Jacob Bruning, holding personally 

Daniel F. Sager, Chicago, holding per- 
sonally 

J. P. Rowe, Chicago, holding personally.. 
Mary E. Marcy, Chicago, holding proxies 



1 
1 

1 

1 

39 



Total shares represented 2,423 

Charles H* Kerr presided . and Mary E. 
Marcy acted as secretary. President Kerr read 
the following: 



Annual Report 



The year 1916 has been a year of capitalist 
prosperity, and this has been reflected by an 
increase in the sales of our cloth bound books, 
while on the other hand the Socialist move- 
ment of the United States has been in an un- 
settled and chaotic condition, so that little 
has been done in the way of the circulation of 
Socialist pamphlets. Under these circum- 
stances we are especially glad to announce that 
the subscriptions and sales of the International 
Socialist Review have increased as compared 
with 1915. 

An unexpected hindrance to our work during 
1916 has been the sharp advance in the cost of 
all grades of book paper. That on*which the 
Review is printed has doubled in price, and 
that used for propaganda booklets costs more 
than three times as much as a year ago. In 
view of this fact, and also of the inactivity of 
the Socialist organizations which formerly cir- 
culated our literature, we have this year added 
only one new book to our list, Mary Marcy' s 
"How the Farmer Can Get His/' a propaganda 



work based on Marxian economics, but written 
in the simplest language. It has proved ef- 
fective wherever it has been circulated. 

We were fortunate in closing the year 1915 
with a large stock of books on hand, printed 
on paper which had been bought at the low 
prices formerly prevailing. Up to the present 
time, we have been enabled to supply our stock- 
holders as before with nearly all of our stand- 
ard books at the former discount of forty per 
cent, postage or expressage paid by us. We 
have, however, been obliged to cut off all 
offers of extra discounts for books in larger 
quantities. If the high price of paper con- 
tinues for another year, we shall probably have 
to reduce our discounts to stockholders, but 
this will not be done unless it proves neces- 
sary to avoid a loss. 

The balance sheet for the year 1916 shows a 
slight deficit; the figures are as follows: 

December 30, 1916 
ASSETS 

Cash on hand $ 218.25 

Books, bound and unbound 11,801.03 

Electrotype plates 13,823.80 

Copyrights 12,248.88 

International Socialist Review 5,000.00 

Office furniture and fixtures 485.00 

Real estate 400.00 

Accounts receivable 652.54 

Bills receivable 1,979.58 



Total $46,609.08 

LIABILITIES 

Paid-up capital stock $41,830.00 

Co-operative publishing bonds 320.00 

Accounts payable 497.83 

Loans from stockholders 3,961.25 



Total $46,609.08 

1916 
RECEIPTS 

Book sales $17,354.43 

Review subscriptions and sales 8,895.08 

Review advertising 1,011.76 

Donations 12.70 



Deficit 



$27,273.97 
82.94 



$27,356.91 
EXPENDITURES 

Manufacture of books $ 5,155.77 

Manufacture of Review 5,485.73 

Wages 7,949.25 

Postage and expressage 3,684.95 

Advertising 665.12 

Review circulation expense 374.68 
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Review articles and photographs 332.09 

Authors of books 348.03 

Books purchased 916.07 

Rent 1,099.92 

Taxes 49.51 

Miscellaneous expense 638.66 

Interest 44.09 

Decrease in books on hand 613.04 

Total $27,356.91 

The donations included in the report are 
$1.70 from O. E. Samuelson, $1.00 from G. C. 
Smith, and a $10.00 share of stock in the pub- 
lishing house contributed by M. W. Cook. 

During the year we sold treasury stock to 
the amount of $670.00, increasing our paid up 
capital to $41,830. This is nominally a liabil- 
ity, but as all stock was subscribed with the 
understanding that no dividends were prom- 
ised, it need occasion no anxiety. Our other 
liabilities were reduced by $380.87 during the 
year, and now amount to only $4,779.08. They 
consist mainly of loans from stockholders, 
about half of which are without interest, the 
other half at four per cent. Our assets now 
include bills receivable to the amount of 
$1,979.58, constituting a reserve fund available 
quickly in the event of any emergency. During 
1917 I hope that we may be able to sell two 
or three hundred more shares of stock at 
$10.00 each, and thus increase this reserve. 

The close of the European war will almost 
certainly be followed by an intensified class 
struggle between capital and labor, especially 
in the United States. Compulsory arbitration 
with ruling-class arbitrators will be the weapon 
on the one side; mass action must be the 
weapon on the other. The propaganda and 
educational literature for this new struggle 
cannot be prepared in advance; it will take 
shape from the experience of the hour, and 
when it does take shape it must be circulated 
swiftly and energetically. My hope is that 
our publishing house will be able to serve the 
revolutionary movement by providing this lit- 
erature as the occasion comes. To this end 
we need more co-operators. 

L. H. Marcy moved that the report be ac- 
cepted and the motion was seconded by Com- 
rade Sager and accepted unanimously. 

Comrade Walter Huggins and Ralph Chap- 
lin, who have served the company very loy- 
ally as directors during the past years, asked 
to have new comrades elected in their places, 
as they do not expect to be in Chicago much 
during the coming year. Comrades Robert 
Howe and Leo Baer, old and well-known 
members of the Socialist Party of Cook 



county, both consented to serve. Comrade 
Miller made a motion nominating these two 
new directors and the other five directors who 
served last year. The motion was seconded by 
Comrade Mallory and carried unanimously. 

The seven directors are Charles H. Kerr, L. 
H. Marcy, Jacob Bruning, Daniel F. Sager, 
Robert Howe, Leo Baer and Mary E. Marcy. 

The meeting was thrown open to discussion 
and Mrs. Marcy asked for suggestions to in- 
crease the Review circulation to 100,000. Com- 
rade Sager advised the Review editors to keep 
up the same tack and push subscriptions. 
Comrade Mallory, of Elkhart, said he had no 
complaint to make against industrial union- 
ism, as advocated in the Review. He said that 
the workers were growing more radical every 
day and that the railroad men were waking 
up fast. After telling of some interesting 
views of these men. Comrade Mallory said he 
believed they would soon be in a position 
where they would want to advocate revolu- 
tion. 

Rev. Miller declared that he knew of many 
organizations, Socialist and otherwise, which 
were mere begging institutions, were always 
in debt, mismanaged. He said that every year 
we saw Socialist papers and magazines that 
were a mere flash in the pan. Other Socialist 
periodicals come and go, he said, but the Re- 
view goes on forever. He said great credit 
was due President Kerr and Vice-President 
L. H. Marcy for the way they have built up 
the publishing house and the Review. 

Comrade Jacob Bruning said that he "could 
better give advice to the kings of Europe on 
how to conduct the war than he could advise 
the officers of the company how to run a So- 
cialist publishing house under Capitalism." 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 

Mary E. Marcy, 
Secretary. 
Directors' Meeting 

The first directors' meeting of Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., for 1917, was held at 4:30 at 341 
E. Ohio street, with Jacob Bruning, Charles 
H. Kerr, Daniel F. Sager, L. H. Marcy and 
Mary E. Marcy present, on Jan. 15, 1917. 

Comrade Sager moved that the present offi- 
cers of the company be re-elected for the com- 
ing year at the salaries they had received in 
1916. Motion was seconded by Jacob Brun- 
ing and carried. 

For 1917, therefore, Charles H. Kerr is 
elected president; L. H. Marcy, vice-president, 
and Mary E. Marcy, secretary. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Mary E. Marcy, 
Secretary. 
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OR 



Researches in the Lines of Human 

Progress: From Savagery Through 

Barbarism to Civilization 



LEWIS H. MORGAN 



One American and only one is recog- 
nized by the universities of Europe as 
one of the world's great scientists. 
That American is LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
the author of this book. He was the 
pioneer writer on the subject His con- 
clusions have been fully sustained by 
later investigators. 

This work contains a full and clear expla- 
nation of many vitally important facts, with- 
out which no intelligent discussion of the 
"Woman Question" is possible. It shows 
that the successive marriage customs that have 
arisen have corresponded to certain definite 
industrial conditions. The author shows that 
it is industrial changes that alter the relations 
of the sexes, and that these changes are still 
going on. He shows the historical reason for 
the "double standard of morals" for men and 
women, over which reformers have wailed in 
vain. And he points the way to a cleaner, 
freer, happier life for women in the future, 
through the triumph of the working class. 
All this is shown indirectly through historical 
facts; the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Cloth, 586 large pages, gold stamping. 
Until lately this book could not be bought 
for less than $4.00. Use coupon below, 
and we will mail the book to YOU for 50c, 
provided you send $1.00 at the same 
time for a year's subscription to the 
International Socialist Review. 
Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 



Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

US West Kinzie Street, Chicago: 

I enclose $1.50 for which please mail a copy of "Ancient Society" and enter my name 
for the International Socialist Review for one year. 



Name Address . 

Postoffice 



State. 



Note— If desired, the Review * ill be sent to another address or we will send a subscription card to be 
filled out later. 
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Tke Socialist Vote 1900-1916 



1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 

Alabama 928 1,853 1,399 3,029 1,925 

Arizona 1,304 . 1,912 3,163 3,174 

Arkansas 27 1,816 5,842 8,153 6,999 

California 7,572 29,533 28,659 79,201 43,263 

Colorado 684 4,304 7,974 16,418 9,963 

Connecticut 1,029 4,543 5,113 10,056 5,179 

Delaware 57 146 240 566 480 

Florida 603 2,337 3,747 4,806 5,353 

Georgia 197 584 1,028 966 

Idaho 4,954 6,400 11,960 8,066 

Illinois 9,687 69,225 34,711 81,249 61,394 

Indiana 2,374 12,013 13,476 36,931 21,855 

Iowa 2,742 14,847 8,287 16,967 10,976 

Kansas '. . . 1,605 15,494 12,420 26,779 24,685 

Kentucky 770 3,602 4,185 11,647 4,734 

Louisiana 995 2,538 5,249 284 

Maine 878 2,106 1,758 2,541 2,186 

Maryland r 906 2,247 2,323 3,996 2,674 

Massachusetts 9,716 13,604 10,781 12,622 11,058 

Michigan 2,826 8,941 11,586 23,211 16,012 

Minnesota 3,065 11,692 14,527 27,505 20,117 

Mississippi 393 978 2,061 1,484 

Missouri 6,188 13,009 15,431 28,466 14,612 

Montana 708 5,676 5,855 10,885 9,564 

Nebraska 823 7,412 3,524 10,185 7,1*1 

Nevada 925 2,103 3,313 3,065 

New Hampshire 790 1,090 1,299 1,980 1,318 

New Jersey 4,609 9,587 10,249 15,928 10,405 

New Mexico 162 1,056 2,859 1,999 

New York 12,869 36,883 38,451 63,381 45,985 

North Carolina 124 345 1,025 490 

North Dakota 518 2,017 2,421 6,966 5,716 

Ohio 4,847 36,260 33,795 89,930 38,092 

Oklahoma 815 4,443 21,779 42,262 45,190 

Oregon 1,495 7,651 7,339 13,343 9,711 

Pennsylvania 4,831 21,863 33,913 • 83,614 42,637 

Rhode Island 956 1,365 2,049 1,758 

South Carolina 22 100 164 135 

South Dakota 169 3,138 2,846 4,662 3,809 

Tennessee 410 1,354 1,870 3,504 2,445 

Texas 1,846 2,791 7,870 24,896 18,952 

Utah 717 5,767 4,895 9,023 4,460 

.Vermont 371 844 547 928 798 

Virginia 145 218 255 820 1,062 

Washington 2,006 10,023 14,177 40,134 22,546 

West Virginia 268 1,572 3,679 15,336 6,150 

Wisconsin 7,095 28,220 28,164 33,481 27,846 

Wyoming 1,077 1,715 2,760 1,453 

Totals 96,931 409,230 424,483 901,032 590,166 

Congressional Vote— 1906, 331,043; 1910, 607,674. 
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Tke Most Interesting Library Club in America 



THE Communistic Library in Tren- 
ton, N. J., is located at 512y 2 Hud- 
son street, in a dingy, unattractive 
building, but it is the home of the 
most interesting library in America. 

The Communistic Library Club is com- 
posed of twenty members and holds meet- 
ings twice a week. At these little gather- 
ings you will meet men from all countries, 
Swiss, Hungarians, Russians, Spaniards, 
Belgians, Italians, Austrians, Germans, 
French and English. The object of the 
club is education. Those who are inter- 
ested can have books at any time without 
cost and more than one hundred workers 
take out books weekly. If they wish to co- 
operate with the club their names are placed 
on the book as monthly subscribers, and 
the revenue from this source covers the rent 
of the hall and the cost of buying books 
any member may suggest. 

There are no officers and no votes are 
taken. All the discussions are the result 
of mutual understanding, mutual conces- 
sion, free agreement. And it works. 
Books are never stolen, although they are 
taken free of cost, and for any length of 
time — the honor system at the highest point 
of development. The members do their 
own selecting, purchasing, arranging and 
borrowing. It is a case of "use your head, 
if you have one ; if not, let me help you." 

About the walls hang pictures represent- 
ing the art of a dozen schools and periods, 
along with excellent drawings and sketches 
of Francesco Ferrer and Karl Marx. A 
comrade who visited the library glanced at 
the list of books. 

Here came the most staggering surprise 
of the visit. The range and variety, the 
depth and breadth of this little collection 
is amazing. The catalogue is written out 
in long hand, but in two languages. Ger- 
man is necessary, because the greatest 
works are in that tongue; 300 vol- 
umes appear in the list, divided into the fol- 
lowing: A romance, stories, poems and 
dramas; b, history and biography; c, nat- 
ural history, evolution and anthropology; 
d, philosophy and religion ; e, socialism and 
anarchism;* f, hygiene, physiology and 
anatomy; g, diverse, for children; h, 
pamphlets and maps. 

And the names that appear in the index : 



Tolstoi, the greatest Russian sage; Ibsen, 
the Norse poet-dramatist; Goethe and 
Schiller, twin lights of German literature; 
Dickens, observer and human naturalist; 
Darwin, the father of evolution theories; 
Haeckel, greatest of modern European psy- 
chologists ; Emile Zola, the French novelist ; 
Victor Hugo, Alphonso Daudet, Dostiefski, 
Maxim Gorky, Heine Kippling, Pierre, 
Loti and Alexander de Maupassant. All in 
900 books. 

Under the classification of religion ap- 
pears Thomas Henry Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Tom Paine and Max Nordau 
stand forth from the index as favorite au- 
thors with this band of mechanics and day 
laborers. On the single tax there is Henry 
George, while Emma Goldman is on duty 
with her theoretical anarchy. Nietzsche, 
spiritual guardian of hyphenates, follows 
Lambroso, the criminologist, with Schoep- 
enhauer on deck and Karl Marx at bat. 
Steiner, Bebel and Renan; Ferri, of the 
positivist school — these are a few of the 
writers whose products are devoured with 
avidity by the Communistic Library. 

In the list of less than 1,000 volumes, 
four languages are represented. The 
American authors are Jack London and 
Mark Twain, both favorites with the for- 
eign element because of the thrills in the 
former and the smiles in the latter. Among 
the other authors, Tolstoi, Ibsen and Goethe 
appear to lead. One little patron calls 
Peter Rosegger the Jack London of Ger- 
many, thereby displaying greater familiar- 
ity with comparative literature than many 
college professors. 

Especially good is the collection on hy- 
giene and anatomy. There are four vol- 
umes on the stomach, four dealing with the 
heart and lungs, four discussing nerves, a 
like number treating of the digestive tract, 
and, in fact, the entire human body, with 
medical treatment and sanitation on the 
one side, may be studied in this one room. 

On the table a variety of newspapers and 
periodicals attracted the attention of the 
scribe. "Mother Earth" and "The Masses" 
were there and "Regeneration," in Spanish. 
The Cleveland "Solidarity" and the London 
"Freedom" were side by side. "The Inter- * 
national Socialist Review" and the "Mo<? 
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ern School" covered up the ^Critic and 
Guide/' 

There is no propaganda to spread. A 
man may be an Anarchist, a Socialist, an 
I. W. W., stand-pat G. O. P.„ Demo- 
crat — he may believe in the. single tax or 
a double standard, advocate suffrage or 
celibacy, follow Haywood or Gompers and 
no effort will ever be made to change him. 
He will find willing arguments but there is 
no effort made to disseminate doctrines of 
any nature. The institution is merely to 
provide books and a home for them, so that 
those who have no libraries in their homes 
can borrow a volume here. 

A leading factor and an influential force 
in the education policy is Jules Scarcerieux, 
potter by day and teacher of French by 
night. 

Smile at the humble institution, if you 



will, but do not condemn. Turn up your 
nose, if you must, at the cramped quarters, 
but admire the spirit that attracts dozens 
of men into the crowded rooms while the 
spacious marble lobbies of public libraries 
are deserted. Sneer at the selections in the 
catalogue, if it suits your fancy, but try to 
discuss many of the authors and see where 
you land. It may be a hard pill to swallow, 
but many of that band of seekers after truth 
know more about science, literature, philos- 
ophy and the world of letters in general 
than you do, and you can't deny it. 

The Communist Club has handled hun- 
derds of copies of the Review during the 
past few years. 

If Socialist and union locals accomplished 
half the educational work of this club there 
would be more reason for paying dues and 
hall rent. 



International Dance at East End Hall, Clark 
and Erie streets, Chicago, on Saturday night, 
February 3rd, 8 p. m. For the benefit of the 
74 union men facing death at Everett, Wash. 

Chicago's best union orchestra will furnish 
the music. Tickets 25 and 35 cents. 



Defense Meeting Sunday night, February 
4th, at East End Hall. Jim Larkin, Sam 
Scarlett and William D. Haywood will speak. 
Admission 25 cents. Proceeds for benefit of 
Everett defense. 



Important— -All revolutionary socialists are 
requested to take part in a meeting called for 
the purpose of organizing a Chicago branch 
of the Socialist Propaganda League. Place, 
Kedzie Hall, Kedzie and Colorado avenues. 
Time, Sunday, February 4th, 2 p. m. — Organ- 
ization Committee. 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW READY 

Essays on the Materialistic 
Conception of History 

By ANTONIO LABRIOLA, Translated by CHARLBS H. KBRR 



HISTORY may be interpreted in sev- 
eral ways. Wemaysay,£orexample, 
that it was God who freed the black slaves 
of the South. That is the Theological 
conception. 

Or we may say that Abraham Lincoln 
freed them; that but for him they would 
still be chattels. That is the Great Man 
theory. 

Or we may say that the American Na- 
tion was founded on the Idea of Liberty, 
and that in the fullness of time this Idea 
freed the slaves. That is the Metaphys- 
ical theory. 

' But Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
discovered over sixty years ago a theory 
which explains the facts of history far bet- 
ter than any of these — a theory so logical 
and convincing that it has forced accept- 
ance from many enemies of Socialism, 
while it is one of the foundation principles 
of Socialism. Marx and Engels stated 
this theory briefly and constantly applied 
it in their writings from 1848 to the end 
of their lives. 

It remained for another writer, how- 
ever, to explain the theory in full detail 
and show the student how to apply it. 
This has been done by Antonio Labriola 
in his Essays on the Materialistic Con- 
ception of History. 

The book is in two parts. Part I, "In 
Memory of the Communist Manifesto," 
isan explanation of the causes which made 
possible the writing of that greatest of 
historic documents, together with the 
reasons for the slow growth of Socialism 



for the first twenty years after 1848 and 
its rapid and ever more rapid growth 
within the last forty years. 

Part II, "Historical Materialism," is 
the most thorough and accurate intapre- 
tation of the theory itself to be found in 
any language. It requires close study, but 
it also repays close study. Master it, and 
your understanding of history and of the 
events of the day will be wonderfully 
clarified. It is one of the few books in- 
dispensable to every student of Socialism. 



IIOLA 



Our latest edition Is very attractively printed and 
bound. Prlee, $1.00, postage Inoluded. Address 



CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 



341 EAST 
OHIO STREET. 



CHICAGO 
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Jack London's Books 

Until Jack London died, most of 
us scarcely realized that America's 
greatest fiction-writer was a revolu- 
tionary comrade. Perhaps it was 
because Jack did not take himself 
seriously, did not pose as a Great 
Man. That is something that he 
was, too intelligent and sympathetic 
to do. So many of us thought of 
him as successful, lucky, even while 
we enjoyed the things he wrote. 

Now he can write no more, and 1 
we have lost the one writer who | 
could state Socialism in terms that'l 
penetrated the brain of the ordinary 
careless American worker. But, 
thanks to "whatever gods there be," 
his books are still here. We have 
arranged to supply all of them that 
are now published at popular prices. 
The wholesale rate has been greatly 
increased on account of the cost of 
paper, but we can still offer twenty 
of his best books at 50c each ; five 
to one address for $2.00, or the set 
of twenty for $7.00. The titles we offer, are: 



The Iron Heel is a notable book that you should 
not fail to read. It is a picture of the future of 
America as Jack London conceives it, in the event 
that the trust magnates win out in their fight 
against organized labor and Socialism.- It is a 
vivid picture of a possible hell on earth which 
some of^us may live to see. 

In contrast with this book and supplementing it are two 
other pictures of the future. Looking Backward, by Edward 
Bellamy, tells of a state in which capitalists are abolished, 
but all people from twenty-one to forty-five work under a 
sort of military discipline with their elders as the bosses. 
Bellamy pictures equality as being won at the cost of 
liberty, though he seems to approve the system he de- 
scribes. The book has had wide influence and should be 
read. We have it at 50c. 

News from Nowhere, by William Morris, is a 
picture of a dream-country that is run by the workers, who 
have abolished the capitalists and landlords and are living 
their own life in a more delightful fashion than any other 
writer, before or since, has ever pictured. We have just 
published a new edition of this classic at $1.00. 

Prices include postage. Address: 

Charles H.Kerr & Company, 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 



The Iron Heel 

The Sea Wolf 

Martin Eden 

White Fang 

Tales of the Fish Patrol 

The Call of the Wild 

The Game 

The Cruise of the Snark 

Burning Daylight 

Adventure 

Before Adam 

Lost Face 

The War of the Classes 

When God Laughs 

Children of the Frost 

The Faith of Men 

The House of Pride 

South Sea Tales 

Love of Life 

Moon Face 
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News from Nowhere 

By William Morris 

This is the greatest and best of all the Utopias, because its author 
was not a Utopian, but a fighter, a poet, an artist and a prophet, and one 
who realized that the social revolution must be brought about by the 
workers themselves. 

He pictures a land filled with happy workers who have no masters 
nor any need for either kings or capitalists. With rare imagination and 
wonderful insight he has built up before our eyes a dream-country in 
which life would be an endless delight. 

This great book has for years been out of print in America. We 
have just published a beautiful library edition, bound in red cloth, with 
gold stamping. Price, postage included, $1.00. 



ORDER BLANK 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

341 East Ohio St., Chicago: 

Enclosed find $ , for which please mail 

News from Nowhere. 
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Killed ^A^itkout ^A^arning By tke American 

Capitalist Class 

By MARY E. MARCY 



TODAY several hundred American 
newspapers and several million 
newspaper-reading sheep are rais- 
ing their voices in hypocritical hor- 
ror, in virtuous fury because the imperial 
German government has notified these 
United States that she has inaugurated a 
campaign of unrestricted submarine activ- 
ity and destruction, in which she will seek 
to sink all vessels plying the seas in a pre- 
scribed war zone. 

And we are not concerned personally 
with the causes of this German declaration. 
We workers own no ships nor stock in 
shipping companies ; we own no cargoes and 
we have no money with which to travel 
about luxuriously from one European 
country to another. What we are interested 
in is whether or not the American work- 
ing class shall lay down its tools and take 
up arms and go to war over the matter. 
What we want to know is whether it is 



worth our while to load our young men 
upon ships and rush them to France to 
help slay the Germans or to meet death in 
an ice-watery grave in mid-ocean. 

We are not admirers of the German 
government. We hold no brief for the 
pd'wer-mad Kaiser ox the Prussian military 
caste. We believe the German government 
is the best CAPITALIST government on 
earth today because it is most efficient, 
most brutal, most skilled in turning work- 
ingmen into brainless, spineless cannon fod- 
der. But from the viewpoint of the class 
conscious workers, the German government 
is the worst government in the world be- 
cause it is able to suppress almost all spirit 
of working class revolt. It has so thoroly 
disciplined and molded its workers into 
thoughtless, automatic slaves that one would 
as soon expect to find a heart in the breast 
of a Rockefeller as a spirit of rebellion 
among the German laboring classes. 
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KILLED WITHOUT WARNING 



But bear this in mind : the German gov- 
ernment is the envy of every large capitalist 
in the world today; it is the ideal toward 
which all other capitalist governments are 
laboring, are bending all their energies. The 
capitalist classes of all other nations recog- 
nize in Germany a menace and a competitor 
in world trade and in world finance. Ap- 
parently Germany has also solved the prob- 
lem of keeping her workers cowed and 
submissive, therefore the German military 
system must be duplicated at home if the 
capitalists of other nations are to win in 
the struggle for new foreign spheres of in- 
terest and hold those spheres they already 
possess. And the only way the capitalists 
of other nations can defeat the German rul- 
ing class is by adopting. the German sys- 
tem and beating the German capitalist 
class at its own game. 

During the past two years the largest 
newspapers in this country have carried 
on a systematic campaign for the greatest 
navy in the world, for an enormous army 
and universal military training. But the 
"working class of America refused to be 
hoodwinked into submitting to this yoke 
and in spite of all the papers could accom- 
plish the preparedness campaign fell flat. 

But the capitalist class can put over al- 
most anything when the country is at war! 
During the excitement, and stimulated, per- 
haps, by lies of barbarities, manufactured 
in newspaper offices, the government can 
force universal military service down our 
throats and lay the foundation of an ob- 
vious Imperialistic rule in which so-called 
democracy will yield to the mailed fist. 

The American workers must be aroused 
on these points; they must be shown just 
what is proposed and what is about to hap- 
pen. They must not be permitted to blindly 
put their heads into the noose. They must 
refuse to bear this intolerable burden that 
has brought about the reign of blood and 
terror in Europe. They must give the 
American capitalist class a warning in un- 
mistakable terms that they will not fight the 
battles of capitalism for profits; that they 
will not go to war except to fight in the in- 
terests of the workers of the world. 

All power lies in the hands of the work- 
ing class. There can be no wars, no navy, 
no army, no munitions, or guns, no trans- 
portation or provender without the labor of 
the working class. The socialists and syn- 
dicalists in Europe had no program for 



fighting and opposing war when war was » 
thrust upon them by their respective gov- 
ernments. They had been either too blind 
or too weak to organize a force to prevent 
war, or, perhaps the men and women who 
actually understood the trend of Imperial- 
ism (the last and strongest form of capi- 
talism) were too few in numbers to accom- 
plish anything. 

But the American workers can walk out 
of the mines, leave their engines, lay down 
their tools, put their hands m their pockets 
and go home, and thus declare beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that they will not make 
war on any nation for the benefit of the 
profit-taking class of America! 

Coal and iron would cease going to mills 
and factories; wheels would stop revolving; 
where would there be found crews to run 
the trains, or coal to give them power? 

Declare it from the housetops, you work- 
ers of America, that at the threat of war, 
you will put your hands in your pockets 
and go home and stop the wheels of all 
industry, until all danger of universal mili- 
tary service being made into a law is passed, 
until the thought of war is impossible. 

Of course, we know that it is "unciv- 
ilized," unchristian, inhuman anl altogether 
devilish for one government to declare that 
it will destroy the lives of non-combatants 
at sea and send them to a horrible death. 

But we workers remained calm when the 
Rockefeller hired murderers turned ma- 
chine guns upon the poor homes of the 
Colorado miners, without warning, and 
killed sleeping men, women and children. 

The paid makers-of-public-opinion wail 
that Germany has insulted the flag, as 
though that flag had always represented 
peace and human liberty. But we can re- 
call that the old Red, White and Blue floated 
over the bull-pens in Colorado when strik- 
ing miners were herded together and il- 
legally kidnapped and murdered at the will 
of the Colorado mine owners. It was in 
the name of law and order, and as the 
elected representatives of all the flag stands 
for, that two cowardly governors of West 
Virginia sent steel armored automobiles 
and machine guns against the striking 
miners, killing scores and scores of work- 
ingmen without warning. And we workers 
did not go to war about that, nor talk about 
going to war. ( 

Because they are too profit-mad to put 
in safety devices, tens of thousands of rail- 
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MINERS' WIVES AND CHILDREN WERE SHOT WITHOUT WARNING AT LUDLOW COL., U. S. A. 



road men are killed on their jobs annually 
without warning in the "Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave," and nobody 
ever heard a capitalist wanting to go to 
war over it. They don't even go to jail for 
it. No paid editorial disease even thought 
about demanding preparedness to prevent 
the needless deaths of these workers. 

Here in Chicago over a thousand young 
men and women went to their deaths in a 
boat at the Chicago docks, two years ago, 
without warning because the shipping com- 
pany systematically overloaded a ^angerous 
bottom for a few paltry dollars. And four 
or five years ago several hundred miners 
lost their lives without warning in the 



Cherry mine disaster because the mine 
operators would not spend the money to 
make the mines safe. 

And we workers just go out and gather 
up our dead and go back to our jobs — and 
don't go to war over it, or think of going 
to war over it. 

The imperial German government has 
warned these United States that the leisure- 
class American public which seeks to cross 
the Atlantic will be blown to a sudden death 
by German submarines, and many American 
workingmen have signified their desire to 
go over and lick the Germans for it. 

But have they so soon forgotten the au- 
thorities of Everett, Washington, who, 
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without any warning, on November 5th, 
lined up oh the docks and killed five un- 
armed workingmen and wounded thirty- 
one more by firing into a group of mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. who were going into 
Everett in the steamer Verona, entirely 
within their legal rights, to establish the 
right of free speech and organization, sup- 
posed to be the heritage of every "sover- 
eign American citizen." 

Scarcely a week passes that somewhere 
in this broad land the capitalist class does 
not murder .workingmen and women by 
their refusal to spend a few dollars from 
their dividends for safety devices, or when 
the servants of this class do not shoot down 
without warning, workers who are trying 
to secure a little more of their own prod- 
ucts. 

The Washington Lumber Trust killed 



American workers without warning; the 
German imperial government warns us that 
it means to kill a few members of the para- 
sitical, travel-indulging, American exploit- 
ing class; to destroy a few cargoes owned 
by this non-producing, product-grabbing 
class. 

The Washington slaughter, the East- 
land drownings, the four hundred Cherry 
mine murders, the Hancock, West Virginia, 
Colorado, Bayonne, Lawrence, Patterson 
killings, were, are — our fight, the fight of 
the working class ; the German murders-to- 
be are the affair of America's capitalist 
class, the one deadly, ever-present enemy 
of the American working class. 

We are not pacifists. We believe in war, 
but war upon the e^emy of our own class — 
Capitalism ! 



From the Masses— WHADDAYE MEAN "OUR BOYS"? 

"Our Coys! I tell you what, there's nobody in the world like 'cm" 
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F YOU don't git up, Johnny, I won't 
give you a bite to eat!" 

The threat had no effect on the 
boy. He clung stubbornly to sleep, 
fighting for its oblivion as the dreamer 
fights for his dreiam. The boy's hands 
loosely clenched themselves, and he made 
feeble, spasmodic blows at the air. These 
blows w£re intended for his mother, but 
she betrayed practiced familiarity in avoid- 
ing them as she shook him roughly by the 
shoulder. 

"Lemme 'lone!" 

It was a cry that began, muffled, in the 
deeps of sleep, that swiftly rushed upward, 
like a wail, into passionate belligerence, and 
that died away and sank down into an inar- 
ticulate whine. It was a bestial cry, as of 
a soul in torment, filled with infinite protest 
and pain. 

But she did not mind. She was a sad- 
eyed, tired-faced woman, and she had 
grown used to this task, which she repeated 
every day of her life! She got a grip on 
the bedclothes and tried to strip them down ; 
but the boy, ceasing his punching, clung to 
them desperately. In a huddle at the foot 
of the bed, he still remained covered. Then 
she tried dragging the bedding to the floor. 
The boy opposed her. She braced herself. 
Hers was the superior weight, and the boy 
and the bedding, the former instinctively 
following the latter in order to shelter 
against the chill of the room that bit into 
his body. 

As he toppled on the edge of the bed it 
seemed. that he must fall head-first to the 
floor. But consciousness fluttered up in 
him. He righted himself and for a moment 
perilously balanced. Then he struck the 
floor on his feet. On the instant his mother 
seized him by the shoulders and shook him. 
Again his fists struck out, this time with 
more force and directness. At the same 
time his eyes opened. She released him. 
He was awake. 

"All right," he mumbled. 

She caught up the lamp and hurried out, 
leaving him in darkness. 

"You'll be docked," she warned back to 
him. 



He did not mind the darkness. When 
he had got into his clothes he went out into 
the kitchen. His tread was very heavy for 
so thin and light a boy. His legs dragged 
with their own weight, which seemed unrea- 
sonable because they were such skinny legs. 
He drew a broken-bottomed chair to the 
table. 

"Johnny 1" his mother called sharply. 

He arose as sharply from the chair, and, 
without a word, went to the sink. It was 
a greasy, filthy sink. A smell came up from 
the outlet. He took no notice of it. That a 
sink should smell was to him part of the 
natural order, just as it was a part of the 
natural order that the soap should be grimy 
with dish-water and hard to lather. Nor 
did he try very hard to make it lather. 
Several splashes of the cold water from 
the running faucet completed the function. 
He did not wash his teeth. For that matter 
he had never seen a toothbrush, nor did 
he know that there existed beings in the 
world who were guilty of so great a foolish- 
ness as tooth-washing. 

"You might wash yourself wunst a day 
without bein' told," his mother complained. 

She was holding a broken lid on the pot 
as she poured two cups of coffee. He made 
no remark, for this was a standing quarrel 
between them, and the one thing upon which 
his mother was hard as adamant. "Wunst" 
a day it was compulsory that he should 
wash his face. He dried himself on a greasy 
towel, damp and dirty and ragged, that left 
his face covered with shreds of lint. 

"I wish we didn't live so far away," she 
said, as she sat down. "I try to do the best 
I can. You know that. But a dollar on 
the rent is such a savin', an' we've more 
room here. . You know that." 

He scarcely followed her. He had heard 
it all before, many times. The range of her 
thought was limited, and she was ever hark- 
ing back to the hardship worked upon them 
by living so far from the mills. 

"A dollar means'more grub," he remarked 
sententiously. "I'd sooner do the walkin* 
an' git the grub." 

He ate hurriedly, half-chewing the bread 
and washing the unmasticated chunks down 
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with coffee. The hot and muddy liquid 
went by the name of coffee. Johnny thought 
it was coffee — and excellent coffee. That 
was one of the few of life's illusions that 
remained to him. He had never drunk real 
coffee in his life. 

In addition to the bread there was a 
small piece of cold pork. His mother re- 
filled his cup with coffee. As he was finish- 
ing the bread, he began to watch if more, 
was forthcoming. She intercepted his ques- 
tioning glance. 

"Now, don't be hoggish, Tohnny," was 
her comment. "You've had your share. 
Your brothers an' sisters are smaller'n 
you." 

He did not answer the rebuke. He was 
not much of a talker. Also, he ceased his 
hungry glancing for more. He was uncom- 
plaining, with a patience that was as terri- 
ble as the school in which it had been 
learned. He finished his coffee, wiped his 
mouth on the back oi his hand, and started 
to rise. 

"Wait a second," she said hastily. "I 
guess the loaf can stand you another slice 
— a thin un." 

There was legerdemain in her actions. 
With all the seeming of cutting a slice from 
the loaf for him, she put loaf and slice back 
in the bread-box and conveyed to him one 
of her own two slices. She believed she 
had deceived him, but he had noted her 
sleight-of-hand. Nevertheless, he took the 
bread shamelessly. He had a philosophy 
that his mother, what of her chronic sick- 
liness, was not much of an eater anyway. 

She saw that^he was chewing the bread 
dry, and reached over and emptied her cof- 
fee cup into his. 

"Don't set good somehow on my stom- 
ach this morning," she explained. 

A distant whistle, prolonged and shriek- 
ing, brought both of them to their feet. She 
glanced at the tin alarm-clock on the shelf. 
The hand stood at half -past five. The rest 
of the factory world was just arousing from 
sleep. She drew a shawl about her shoul- 
ders, and on her head put a dingy hat, 
shapeless and ancient. 

"We've got to run," she said, turning the 
wick of the lamp and blowing down the 
chimqey. 

They groped their way out and down the 
stairs. It was clear and cold, and Johnny 
shivered at the first contact with the outside 
air. The stars had not yet begun to pale 



in the sky, and the city lay in blackness. 
Both Johnny and his mother shuffled their 
feet as they walked. There was no ambi- 
tion in the leg muscles to swing the feet 
clear of the ground. 

After fifteen silent minutes, his mother 
turned off to the right. 

"Don't be late," was her final warning 
from out of the dark that was swallowing 
her up. 

He made no response, steadily keeping 
on his way. In the factory quarter, doors 
were opening everywhere, and he was soon 
one of a multitude that pressed onward 
through the dark. As he entered the fac- 
tory gate the whistle blew again. He 
glanced at the east. Across a ragged sky- 
line of housetops a pale light was beginning 
to creep. This much he saw of the day as 
he turned his back upon it and joined his 
work-gang. 

He took his place in one of many long 
row machines. Before him, above a bin 
filled with small bobbins, were large bob- 
bins revolving rapidly. Upon these he 
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wound the jute-twine of the small bobbins. 
The work was simple. All that was required 
was celerity. The small bobbins were emp- 
tied so rapidly, and there were so many 
large bobbins that did the emptying that 
there were no idle moments. 

He worked mechanically. When a small 
bobbin ran out he used his left hand for a 
brake, stopping the large bobbin and at the 
same time, with thumb and forefinger, 
catching the flying end of twine. Also, at 
the same time, with his right hand, he 
caught up the loose twine-end of a small 
bobbin. These various acts with both hands 
were performed simultaneously and swiftly. 
Then there would come a flash of his hands 
as he looped the weaver's knot and released 
the bobbin. There was nothing difficult 
about the weaver's knot. He once boasted 
he could tie them in his sleep. And for 
that matter, he sometimes did, toiling cen- 
turies long in a single night at tying an end- 
less succession of weaver's knots. 

Some of the boys shirked, wasting time 
and machinery by not replacing the small 

hohhitlQ wVipn thev ran nut AnH th*»r*» wac 



an overseer to prevent this. He caught 
Johnny's neighbor at the trick and boxed 
his ears. 

"Look at Johnny there — why ain't you 
like him?" the overseer wrathfully de- 
manded. 

Johnny's bobbins were running full blast, 
but he did not thrill at the indirect praise. 
There had been a time . . . but that 
was long ago, very long ago. His apathetic 
face was expressionless as he listened to 
himself being held up as a shining example. 
He was the perfect worker. He knew that. 
He had been told so, often. It was a com- 
monplace, and besides it didn't seem to mean 
anything to him any more. From the per- 
fect worker he had evolved into the perfect 
machine. When his work went wrong it 
was with him as with the machine, due to 
faulty material. It would have been as pos- 
sible for a perfect nail-die to cut imperfect 
nails as for him to make a mistake. 

And small wonder. There had never been 
a time when he had not been in intimate 
relationship with machines. Machinery had 
almost been bred into him, and at any rate 
he had been brought up on it. Twelve years 
before, there had been a small flutter of 
excitement in the loom-room of this very 
mill. Johnny's mother had fainted. They 
stretched her out on the floor in the midst 
of the shrieking machines. A couple of 
elderly women were called from their looms. 
The foreman assisted. And in a few min- 
utes there was one more soul in the loom- 
room than had entered by the doors. It 
was Johnny, born with the pounding, crash- 
ing roar of the looms in his ears, drawing 
with his first breath the warm, moist air * 
that was thick with flying lint. He had 
coughed that first day in order to rid his 
lungs of the lint; and for the same reason 
he had coughed ever since. 

The boy alongside of Johnny whimpered 
and sniffed. The boy's face was convulsed 
with hatred for the overseer who kept a 
threatening eye on him from a distance ; but 
every bobbin was running full. The boy 
yelled terrible oaths into the whirling bob- 
bins before him \ but the sound did not carry 
half a dozen feet, the roaring of the room 
holding it in and containing it like a wall. 

Of all this Johnny took no notice. He had 
a way of accepting things. Besides, things 
grow monotonous by repetition, and this 
particular happening he had witnessed 
many times. It seemed to him as useless 
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to oppose the overseer as to defy the will 
of a machine. Machines were made to go 
in certain ways and to perform certain 
tasks. It was the same with the overseer. 

But at eleven o'clock there was excite- 
ment in the room. In an apparently occult 
way the excitement instantly permeated 
everywhere. The one-legged boy who 
worked on the other side of Johnny bobbed 
swiftly across the floor to a bin-truck that 
stood empty. Into this he dived out of 
sight, crutch and all. The superintendent 
of the mill was coming along, accompanied 
by a young man. He was well dressed and 
wore a starched shirt — a gentleman, in 
Johnny's classification of men, and also, 
"the Inspector." 

He looked sharply at the boys as he 
passed along. Sometimes he stopped and 
asked questions. When he did so he was 
compelled to shout at the top of his lungs, 
at which moments his face was ludicrously 
contorted with the strain of making himself 
heard. His quick eye noted the empty ma- 
chine alongside of Johnny's, but he said 
nothing. Johnny also caught his eye, and 
he stopped abruptly. He caught Johnny by 
the arm to draw him back a step from the 
machine; but with an exclamation of sur- 
prise he released the arm. 

"Pretty skinny," the superintendent 
laughed anxiously. 

"Pipe-stems," was the answer. "Look at 
those legs. The boy's got the rickets — in- 
cipient, but he's got them. If epilepsy 
doesn't get him in the end, it will be because 
tuberculosis gets him first." 

Johnny listened, but did not understand. 
Furthermore he was not interested in future 
ills. There was an immediate and more seri- 
ous ill that threatened him in the form of 
the inspector. 

"Now, my boy, I want you to tell me the 
truth," the inspector said, or shouted, bend- 
ing close to the boy's ear to make him hear. 
"How old are you?" 

"Fourteen," Johnny lied, and he lied with 
the full force of his lungs. So loudly did 
he lie that it started him off in a dry, hack- 
ing cough that lifted the lint which had been 
settling in his lungs all morning. 

"Looks sixteen at least," said the super- 
intendent. 

"Or sixty," snapped the inspector. 

"He's always looked that way." 

"How long?" asked the inspector quickly. 

"For years. Never gets a bit older." 



"Or younger, I dare say. I suppose he's 
worked here all these years?" 

"Off and on — but that was before the 
new law was passed," the superintendent 
hastened to add. 

"Machine idle?" the inspector asked, 
pointing at the unoccupied machine beside 
Johnny s, in which the part-filled bobbins 
were flying like mad. 

"Look's that way." The superintendent 
motioned the overseer to him and Shouted 
in his ear and pointed at the machine. "Ma- 
chine's idle," he reported back to the in- 
spector. 

They passed on, and Johnny returned to 
his work, relieved in that the ill had been 
averted. But the one-legged boy was not 
so fortunate. The sharp-eyed inspector 
haled him out at arm's length from the bin- 
truck. His lips were quivering, and his 
face had all the expression of one upon 
whom was fallen profound and irremediable 
disaster. The overseer looked astounded, 
as though for the first time he had laid 
eyes on the boy, while the superintendent's 
face expressed shock and displeasure. 

"I know him," the inspector said. "He's 
twelve years old. I've had him discharged 
from three factories inside the year. This 
makes the fourth." 

He turned to the one-legged boy. "You 
promised me, word and honor, that you'd 
go to school." x 

The one-legged boy burst into tears. 
"Please, Mr. Inspector, two babies died on 
us, and we're awful poor." 

"What makes you cough that way?*' the 
inspector demanded, as though .charging 
him with a crime. 

And as in denial of guilt, the one-legged 
boy replied, "It ain't nothin'. I jes' caught 
a cold last week, Mr. Inspector, that's all." 

In the end the one-legged boy went out 
of the room with the inspector, the latter 
accompanied by the anxious and protesting 
superintendent. After that monotony set- 
tled down again. The long morning and 
the longer afternoon wore away and the 
whistle blew for quitting-time. Darkness 
had already fallen when Johnny passed out 
through the factory gate. In the interval 
the sun had made a golden ladder of the 
sky, flooded the world with its gracious 
warmth, and dropped down and disappeared 
in the west behind a ragged sky-line of 
hbuse-tops. 

Supper was the family meal of the day 
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— the one meal at which Johnny encoun- 
tered his younger brothers and sisters. It 
partook of the nature of an encounter, to 
him, for he was very old, while they were 
distressingly young. He had no patience 
with their excessive and amazing juvenil- 
ity. He did not understand it. His own 
childhood was too far behind him. He was 
like an old and irritable man, annoyed by 
the turbulence of their young spirits that 
was to him arrant silliness. He glowered 
silently over his food, finding compensation 
in the thought that they would soon have 
to go to work. That would take the edge 
off of them and make them sedate and 
dignified — like him. Thus it was, after the 
fashion of the human, that Johnny made of 
himsejf a yardstick with which to measure 
the universe. 

During the meal his mother explained in 
various ways and with infinite repetition 
that she was trying to do the best she could ; 
so that it was with relief, the scant meal 
ended, that Johnny shoved back his chair 
and arose. He debated for a moment be- 
tween bed and the front door, and finally 
went out the latter. He did not go far. 
He sat down on the stoop, his knees drawn 
up and his narrow shoulders drooping for- 
ward, his elbows on his knees and the palms 
of his hand supporting his chin. 

As he sat there he did no thinking. He 
was just resting. So far as his mind was 
concerned it was asleep. His brothers and 
sisters came out, and with other children 
played noisily about him. An electric globe 
on the corner lighted the frolics. He was 
peevish and irritable, that they knew; but 
the spirit of adventure lured them into teas- 
ing him. They joined hands before him, 
and, keeping time with their bodies, chanted 
in his face weird and uncomplimentary dog- 
gerel. At first he snarled curses at them — 
curses he had learned from the lips of vari- 
ous foremen. Finding this futile, and re- 
membering his dignity, he relapsed into 
dogged silence. 

His brother Will, next to him in age, 
having just passed his tenth birthday, was 
the ringleader. Johnny did not possess par- 
ticularly kindly feelings toward him. His 
life had early been embittered by continual 
giving over and giving way to Will. He 
had a definite feeling that Will was greatly 
in his debt and was ungrateful about it. 
In his own play time, far back in the dim 
past, he had been robbed of a large part of 



that playtime by being compelled to take 
care of Will. Will was a baby ther% and 
then, as now, their mother had spent her 
days in the mills. To Johnny had fallen 
the part of little father and little mother as 
well. 

Will seemed to show the benefit of the 
giving over and the giving way. He was 
well-built, fairly rugged, as tall as his elder 
brother and even heavier. It was as though 
the life-blood of the one had been diverted 
into the other's veins. And in spirits it was 
the same. Johnny was jaded, worn out, 
without resilience, while his younger brother 
seemed bursting and spilling over with ex- 
uberance. 

The mocking chant rose louder and 
louder. Will leaned closer as he danced, 
thrusting out his tongue. Johnny's left arm 
shot out and caught the other around the 
neck. At the same time he rapped his bony 
fist to the other's nose. It was a pathetic- 
ally bony fist, but that it was sharp to hurt 
was evidenced by the squeal of pain it pro- 
duced. The other children were uttering 
frightened cries, while Johnny's sister, Jen- 
nie, had dashed into the house. 

He thrust Will from him, kicked him 
savagely on the shins, then reached for him 
and slammed him face downward in the 
dirt. Nor did he release him till the face 
had been rubbed into the dirt several times. 
Then the mother arrived, an anemic whirl- 
wind of solicitude and maternal wrath. 

"Why can't he leave me alone?" was 
Johnny's reply to her upbraiding. "Can't 
he see I'm tired?" 

"I'm as big as you," Will raged in her 
arms, his face a mess of tears, dirt and 
blood. "I'm as big as you now, aa' I'm goin' 
to git bigger. Then I'll lick you — fcee if I 
don't." 

"You ought to be to work, seein' how big 
you are," Johnny snarled. "That's what's 
the matter with you. You ought to be to 
work. An' it's up to your ma to put you to 
work" 

"But he's too young," she protested. 
"He's only a little boy." 

"I was younger'n him when I started to 
work." 

Johnny's mouth was open, further to ex- 
press the sense of unfairness that he felt, 
but the mouth closed with a snap. He 
turned gloomily on his heel and stalked into 
the house and to bed. The door of his 
room was open to let in warmth from the 
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kitchen. As he undressed in the semi-dark- 
ness he could hear his mother talking with 
a neighbor woman who had dropped in. 
His mother was crying, and her speech was 
punctured with spiritless sniffles. 

"I can't make out what's gittin' into 
Johnny," he could hear her say. "He didn't 
use to be this way. He was a patient little 
angel." 

"An' he is a good boy," she hastened 
to defend. "He's worked faithful, an* he 
did go to work too young. But it wasn't 
my fault. I do the best I can, I'm sure." 

Prolonged sniffling from the kitchen, and 
Johnny murmured to himself as his eye- 
lids closed down, "You betcher life I've 
worked faithful." 

The next morning he was torn bodily by 
his mother from the grip of sleep. Then 
came the meager breakfast, the tramp 
through the dark, and the pale glimpse of 
day across the housetops as he turned his 
back on it and went in through the factory 
gate. It was another day, of all the days, 
and all the days were alike. 

And yet there had been variety in his 
life — at the times he changed from one job 
to another, or was taken sick. When he 
was six he was little mother and father to 
Will and the other children still younger. 
At seven he went into the mills winding 
" bobbins. When he was eifjht he got work 
in another mill. His new job was marvel- 
ously easy. All he had to do was to sit 
down with a little stick in his hand and 
guide a stream of cloth that flowed past him. 
This stream of cloth came out of the maw 
of a machine, passed over a hot roller, and 
went on its way elsewhere. But he sat 
always in the one place, beyond the reach 
of daylight, a gas-jet flaring over him, him- 
self part of the mechanism. 

He was very happy at that job, in spite 
of the moist heat, for he was still young 
and in possession of dreams and illusions. 
And wonderful dreams he dreamed as he 
watched the steaming cloth streaming end- 
lessly by. But there was no exercise about 
the work, no call upon his mind, and he 
dreamed less and less, while his mind grew 
torpid and drowsy. Nevertheless, he earned 
two dollars a wefek, and two dollars repre- 
sented the difference between acute starva- 
tion and chronic underfeeding. 

But when he was nine he lost his job. 
Measles was the cause of it. After he re- 
covered he got work in a glass factory. The 



pay was better, and the work demanded 
skill. It was piece-work, and the more skill- 
ful he was the bigger wages he earned. 
Here was incentive. And under this in- 
centive he developed into a remarkable 
worker. 

It was simple work, the tying of glass 
stoppers into small bottles. At his waist he 
carried a bundle of twine. He held the bot- 
tles between his knees so that he might 
work with both hands. Thus, in a sitting 
position and bending over his own knees, 
his narrow shoulders grew humped and his 
chest was contracted for ten hours each day. 
This was not good for the lungs, but he tied 
three hundred dozen bottles a day. 

The superintendent was very proud of 
him, and brought visitors to look at him. 
In ten hours three hundred dozen bottles 
passed through his hands. This meant he 
had attained machine-like perfection. An 
waste movements were eliminated. Every 
motion of his thin arms, every movement * 
of a muscle in the thin fingers, was swift 
and accurate. He worked at high tension, 
and the result was that he grew nervous. 
At night his muscles twitched in his sleep, 
and in the daytime he could not relax and 
rest. He ^remained keyed up and his mus- 
cles continued to twitch. Also he grew sal- 
low and his lint-cough grew worse. Then 
pneumonia laid hold of {he feeble lungs 
within the contracted chest, and he lost his 
job in the glass-works. 

Now he had returned to the jute-mills 
where he had first begun with winding bob- 
bins. But promotion was waiting for him. 
He was a good worker. He would next go 
on the starcher, and later he would go into 
the loom-room. There was nothing after 
that except increased efficiency. 

The machinery ran faster than when he 
had first gone to work, and his mind ran 
slower. He no longer dreamed at all, though 
his earlier years had been full of dreaming. 
Once he had been in love. It was when he 
first began guiding the cloth over the hot 
roller, and it was with the daughter^of the 
superintendent. She was much older than 
he, a young woman, and he had seen her at 
a distance only a paltry half dozen times. 
But that made no difference. On the sur- 
face of the cloth stream that poured past 
him, he pictured radiant future wherein he 
performed prodigies of toil, invented mi- 
raculous machines, won to the mastership 

(Contmutd on page $&) 
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From the Masses — 

Christian Patriot, will you call on your God to help you when your country goes to war? 



WHOSE WAR? 



By FRANK BOHN 



THIS war is a fight between medieval 
aristocratic Germany and modern 
capitalistic France, England and 
Italy. In London and Paris such 
old-fashioned aristocrats as still remain 
are at the beck and call of the capitalists. 
In Berlin the capitalists are at the beck 
and call of the Junkers. It is a war be- 
tween the fifteenth century and the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In this war I wish to see capitalism 
destroy monarchy and feudalism. That's 
why I want the Allies to win. That's 
why I want Germany to lose. After the 
defeat, Germany will develop a capitalist 
state — that is, a constitutional and liberal 
government. Then the German working 
class will have an opportunity to begin 
the development of a class-conscious 
labor movement. 
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At the beginning of the war I was very 
glad to see the English capitalists plunge 
in as they did. I didn't think they "had 
it in them." It was their job to lick Ger- 
many. I rejoice whenever the English 
and French capture a trench or a sub- 
marine. I rejoice because I wish to see 
the eighteenth century completely and 
forever wipe the fifteenth century off the 
map of Central Europe. 
What About America? 

On the day when everybody thought 
that America would be rushed into the 
war before sundown I went out to get an 
"extra." I got a copy of the New York 
Globe, an enthusiastic pro-ally paper 
which advocates war with Germany. On 
the front page, side by side with the 
patriotic speech of Senator Lodge, in 
which that bitter opponent of the Wilson 
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administration rushed to the support of 
the President, I found the story of the 
Bronx janitor which is printed below. On 
the second page, and right together again, 
were the news items concerning the re- 



cruits for the navy and the report of the 
Consumers' League upon the conditior 
of the New York waitresses. We print 
these four items just as they appeared in 
The Globe: 



Washington, Feb. 7. — A remarkable situa- 
tion developed in the Senate today when Sen- 
ator Stone called up for action his resolu- 
tion declaring that the Senate indorse the 
action of President Wilson in severing diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 

The Democrats were shown to be badly 
split over the desirability of adopting the 
resolution, and the President found his most 
ardent supporter, during the debate, in the 
Republican leader of the upper house — Lodge 
of Massachusetts. 

This peculiar situation was emphasized by 
the fact that Lodge has been Mr. Wilson's 
most frequent and bkter critic in international 
affairs, and report has had it that the White 
House was barred against him. 

"May we remember that we are all Amer- 
icans and that our first duty is to stand to- 
gether in this controversy which has unhappily 
arisen with another nation." 

In this language, and in other expressions 
equally emphatic, Senator Lodge — who is the 
ranking Republican member of the foreign 
relations committee — declared his support of 
the action of the President. 

"Under the present conditions," he said, 
"party lines vanish, and any criticism of the 
past or any criticism of the present is silenced 
for me. When my country is in controversy 
with a foreign nation I can see for myself 
but one duty, and that is to stand by and 
support the recognized constitutional authority 
of the government." 



BEATS HIS WIFE; KILLS HIMSELF 



Janitor, Worried About Food for Children 
Leaps From Roof After Attacking Wife 



The high cost of living darkened all Jame; 
Griffin's thoughts. How to feed and clothe 
his family of six on the wage of a Bronx tene 
ment janitor tormented him. He was con 
tinually discussing it with his wife, Mary, 2 
woman of forty, ten years his junior, and ther 
he would grow heated and talk wildly and the 
children would cower away from him. 

After the four children — Dorothy, seven 
Mary, eight; Alice, ten, and Lawrence, thirteen 
— had gone to P. S. 40 this morning, Griffin 
went to his wife in their apartment at ISTti 
Clinton avenue, the Bronx, where he is janitor 

He struck her on the head with a hammer 
She screamed and fell unconscious. Neigh- 
bors rushed in, but they could not hold him 
He ran to the roof of the five-story tenement 
and leaped off. 

He died as he was being borne from th< 
ambulance into Fordham Hospital. His wift 
is unconscious from a fractured skull, an< 
physicians at the hospital say she cannot re 
cover. 

The children were taken from school an< 
to the Sixty-fifth Precinct police station, when 
they told their story. They were placed h 
charge of the Society for the Prevention o\ 
Cruelty to Children. 



NAVY PREPAREDNESS IS CALLED 
PLEASING 

Washington, Feb. 7. — So long as no proven 
overt act is committed against American life 
at sea by Germany officials will continue to 
harbor some hope of avoiding a break. 

Holding to this faint hope on the one hand, 
and pressing forward preparations for eventu- 
alities with the other, sums up the attitude of 
the administration. Preparations, however, are 
only a preliminary sort, such as the merest 
sort of prudence dictates. 

They are only slight forerunners of what 
the government really could do and would 
do if war should come. Then the engine of 
preparedness would be speeded up to a pitch 
of almost inconceivable intensity. 

Good reason exists for the belief that the 
navy has done much more in the way of get- 
ting ready than generally believed. The world 
over American ships have been directed to 
get themselves in readiness, and Secretary 
Daniels' report to the President that a great 
fleet of more than a score of battleships, with 



cruisers, destroyers, and other craft, are read} 
for instant duty on the Atlantic side has given 
a feeling of satisfaction. 



NAVAL RECRUITS POUR IN THICK 
AND FAST 

The officers in charge of the recruiting sta- 
tions of the naval militia expressed themselves 
today as highly gratified at the number of ap- 
plicants who are calling at the two stations 
and at the training ship Granite State, at the 
foot of West Ninety-seventh street. 

A new station was opened today at 1906 
Broadway, which will act in conjunction with 
the office opened Monday at 2299 Broadway. 
Lieutenants Moore and Mason are in charge. 

Up to noon today fifteen applicants were 
directed to the Granite State for their physical 
examinations. 

The naval militiamen who are on duty are 
working in relays at their different stations. 
The greater part of the force of the First 
Battalion, numbering about 650, report daily. 
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Albany, N. Y., Feb. 7.— That hundreds of 
restaurant proprietors in New York City are 
working their waitresses twelve and fifteen 
hours a day, that some of the women have 
to make "dates" with the male patrons of the 
place to be able to keep up with the pace, 
and that in some instances as many as twenty- 
three girls are piled in together in the same 
apartment because of the starving wages paid, 
are some of the contentions of the Consumers 
League made to the legislators today. 

Copies of the league s report, made after an 
exhaustive study of the conditions in New 
York, were sent to the legislature to aid the 
passage of a bill introduced today by Senator 
Ross Graves of Buffalo and Assemblyman 
Robert McC. Marsh of Manhattan. 

The bill proposes to place the waitresses 
under the present fifty-four-hour mercantile 
law. The report points out the selfish care 
exercised by the restaurant proprietors, the 
employers of female labor, to get "pretty girls" 
— girls who are willing to slave all day and 
half the night for a paltry weekly wage of $3. 
They look to the "tips" to boost the weekly 
stipend to an average of $9. It seldom ex- 
ceeds that and often falls far behind it. 

"A few, to be sure," says the league, "can 
afford apartments of their own, but as a whole, 
their lot falls within the congested districts 
of the city. Confusion, overcrowding, dirt, 
lack of sunshine, air and privacy and unwhole- 
some surroundings are only too common in 
their homes. The janitor of an east side tene- 
ment house says: 'A little while ago down in 
Third street there were twenty-three girls 
sleeping in two rooms. They'd i>ut their mat- 
tresses down on the floor at night and pile, 
them on top of each other in the daytime.' " 

The girls must snatch a bite of food now 
and then, carry heavy trays, and rush about 
every moment. They get home at 10 and 11, 
do their own work, and must awaken at 5 
or 6 to hurry to their employment. In many 
cases the waitresses pay for dishes broken 
and also for mistakes in orders. The girls 
are driven to encourage the tipping system. 

"The girls need the money," says the re- 
port, "and they work for it, partly for good 
service and partly by adopting an intimate per- 
sonal tone toward their men customers. This 
leads naturally to familiarity on the man's part 
and establishes a personal relation between 
them. Most of the girls quite frankly admit 
making dates with strange men. In one res- 
tuarant a woman was pointed out in incredu- 
lous admiration by the other waitresses. 'Her 
husband has been dead four years and she 
hasn't gone out with a man yet,' they said. 
These dates are made with no thought on the 
part of the girl beyond getting a good time 
which she cannot afford herself, but the out- 
come is often a tragedy." 



Oh, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson! Do you expect that janitor's 
wife to join the Navy League? Are you 
asking the janitor's four children to rally 
round the flag and sing the 'Star-Spangled 
Banner"? Do we hear you inviting the 



twenty-three waitresses who get three 
dollars a week for fourteen hours a day, 
who eat the scraps that other people 
leave, and sleep huddled together on the 
floors of their two rooms — do you expect 
those waitresses to become Red Cross 
nurses and take care of the men who in- 
vite them out nights for the price of their 
calico dresses? 
Not the Workers' War 

Let a mighty shout ring from coast to 
coast— THIS IS NOT THE WORK- 
ERS' WAR. It is a war of owning, rul- l 
ing classes. Let them fight their own 
war. They have been shouting for mili- 
tarism and war, they have been beating 
the drums of. "preparedness" ever since 
August, 1914. Now let them go and have 
their fill of it. Vincent Astor is an officer 
in the naval reserve. Fine ! Put Vincent 
Astor on a cruiser and let him go to chase 
German submarines in the English chan- 
nel. The Harvard students organized a 
regiment last year. Let that Harvard 
regiment go to war and lie in the freezing 
mud of the trenches! Let them "charge 
bayonets" at midnight among the rotting 
bodies between the battle lines ! Let the 
mouthy shouters for war find out what 
war is! The United States could not 
possibly arm and equip more than a mil- 
lion men the first year of a war with 
Germany. Very well! We can spare a 
million parasites. Let every lawyer who 
can pass muster be enlisted. Let every 
college professor who doesn't know he is 
a slave get into khaki. There are at least 
a half million sons of the rich who are 
totally unfit to do a tap of work. Put 
them under regular army officers. Drill 
them until they are as hard as nails. Then 
send them over as fast as the ships can 
take them, to beat the stuffing out of 
Germany. We won't put a straw in their 
way. We shall not envy them their glory. 
Indeed, we wish them complete victory 
over the hosts of the Kaiser. 
Officers and Dog-Soldiers 

Theodore Rosevelt has asked to be 
made a major-general. His son, Theo- 
dore, junior, has just been appointed a 
major of reserves. Those Harvard stu- 
dents, who have been dancing around in 
uniforms for a couple of hours a week, all 
want to be officers. They wish to carry 
ten-ounce swords and COMMAND the 
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workers, who enlist as dog-soldiers, to 
carry fifty-pound packs on their backs. 
Those lily-fingered sons of the rich are 
going to ride on horses and lead the slaves 
who tramp in the mud. 

Get Busy 

Start the hue and cry. NO WORK- 
ERS FOR BUZZARD BAIT. Let not a 
worker enlist because all are needed at 
home in the industries. Don't make fool 
attacks on the flag and get yourselves 
sewed up in jails. Tell the capitalists to 
rally round the flag and beat Germany. 
Say that there is honor and glory for them 
in war. Urge upon your audience from 
the soap boxes that those who have the 
money and the lands and the beautiful 
houses and the fine clothes certainly 
ought to get all the honor and the glory 
to be had. 
More Wages 

The Analyst, the financial supplement 
of the New York Times, in a most care- 
ful analytical statement, declares that 
from January 1, 1915, to January 1, 1916, 
the average cost x>f twenty-five articles of 
food rose 38 per cent. But the average 
wage of 500,000 workers, which it tabu- 
lates, rose 13 per cent. If we are to go 
to war with Germany the first thing we 
must demand of the capitalist govern- 



ment is that it force the increase of wages 
as much as the cost of living has in- 
creased. If wages do not go up 25 per 
cent all the way around, the workers will 
not be strong enough to make the muni- 
tions of war, to dig the coal to ' run 
the railroads. We must demand this out 
of pure patriotism. Nothing will be so 
important while the capitalists, and the 
lily-fingers generally, are over fighting 
the Germans as to put our industries up 
to the highest point of production. 
Nothing decreases production so much 
as starvation wages. Hence, prepare to 
support the government by calling gen- 
eral strikes in all the industries which do 
not at once put up wages 25 per cent. Let 
that be our share in supporting the war. 

If you should find a working man who 
thinks of enlisting, don't be angry with 
him. Don't sneer at him. Sit down 
quietly and prove to him that he is a 
fool; a deaf, dumb and blind ignoramus; 
a sucker who is willing to go and die for 
a country that has reduced his wages 25 
per cent while his masters made twenty 
billions of dollars out of war prices. If 
he insists upon going to war, at least per- 
suade him that he is not a man but a 
jackass and ought to sell himself for a 
hundred dollars to help pull the army 
wagons. 
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It Is Up to YOU 

From Committee on Industrial Relations 
By DANTE BARTON 



IF EVER "Eternal vigilance" was "the 
price of liberty," that warning is true 
for the American workingman now. 
With the attention of all persons dis- 
tracted by the threat of war, the American 
workers face a greater and more imminent 
danger than that of war with any foreign 
power. There is not one chance in ten mil- 
lion that any invading soldier will set foot 
on American soil, but there is every chance 
that a system of domestic tyranny will be 
fastened upon American industrialists while 
preparations are making to resist a possible 
foe three thousand or six thousand miles 
away. 

Conscription, compulsion and constabu- 
laries threaten to be the three Fates here- 
after for workers whose Destinies were 
promised to be liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. 

Powerful interests that seek every pretext 
for fastening their power more firmly on 
workers have already set in motion in Fed- 
eral and State jurisdictions the instruments 
for making the workingmeri and women of 
the United States a docile, servile and help- 
less class. 

They would stamp every worker as "law- 
less" and "criminal" if he unites with other 
workers in the use of the strike, the only 
weapon available to the worker for indus- 
trial justice. 

They are pushing in Albany, New York, 
a bill for a State constabulary, an organiza- 
tion having no possible relation to war, but 
designed to club and shoot American work- 
ingmen, precisely as it has been used to club 
and shoot American workingmen in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the Missouri legislature there is pend- 
ing a bill that baldly and boldly turns over 
the police power of the state to railroad 
corporations, and compels the Governor of 
the State to license any number of "special 
officers^ to be armed and paid by railroad 
corporations for "the protection and safety 
.of all property and interest of such common 
carriers/' As many of these "deputies" 
must be licensed and placed at the disposal 
of the railroads as their general managers 
apply for. These two are only examples. 



A bitterly prejudiced prosecution of labor 
leaders is proceeding in San Francisco. In 
the State of Washington the trial of sev- 
enty-four other labor leaders has been set 
for March 5 in a prosecution founded on 
the monstrous proposition that the friends 
and associates of the several other workers 
who were killed in Everett by a disorderly 
mob of Commercial Club men, sheriffs, 
deputies and. lumber mill guards deserve 
death because their friends were killed. 

There was not even a threat of war, ex- 
cept as men like Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Elihu Root threatened it, when the State 
of New York, fifteen months ago, accepted 
a gift of an armored train of cars and an 
armored aeroplane -and forty armored motor 
cars from such friends of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Root as Elbert H. Gary and Henry 
C. Frick of the Steel Trust. 

The Albany legislation for "Cossacks" 
was introduced by a son of a New York 
Central Railway director. In direct line 
with this, it will be observed that the same 
-railroad interests which fight the eight-hour 
day are the same interests that seek to place 
the shackles of .a lawless law upon the men 
who move the trains and upon all the work- 
ers in the nation's industries/ 

The patriotism and honor of the Ameri- 
can labor movement have been proved in 
ten thousand ways. Through the president 
of the American Federation of Labor, it is 
now seeking to join hands with the labor 
movements of all lands in the tremendously 
patriotic service of ending the war among 
the already belligerent nations, and of pre- 
venting America's precipitation into that 
calamity. 

The patience and strength of President 
Wilson in "keeping the country out of war" 
made their strongest appeal to the workers 
of America. The personal freedom and self- 
respect of American workmen and women, 
of all national ancestries, are one great ele- 
ment of real preparedness for any develop- 
ment of the national life. They are the one 
enduring fortification of American patri- 
otism. 
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By NINA LANE McBRIDE 



THE Library of Congress is not only 
known as the most beautiful build- 
ing in the world, but it is said to 
be the largest, the costliest and the 
safest library in the world. It was built 
at a cost of $6,344,585.34. Exclusive of 
the cellar the total floor space is 326,195 
square feet, or nearly eight acres. Both 
inside and out, the library is, in the main, 
in the style of the Italian Renaissance — 
derived, that is to say, from the architec- 
ture of the buildings erected in Italy dur- 
ing the period (roughly speaking, the fif- 
teenth century) when the elements of 
classic art were revived and recombined 
in a Renaissance, or new birth, of the 
long-neglected models of Greece and 
Rome. The dome and lantern is the most 
conspicuous feature of the building, and 
the first to attract the attention of the 
visitor. The dome and domed roof of 
the lantern are sheathed with copper, over 
which, with the exception of the ribs of 
the dome, left dark to indicate their struc- 
tural importance, is laid a coating of 
GOLD LEAF, 23 carats fine. 

Photographs or word pictures fail to 
portray the beauty or richness of color 
of the interior of this building. An artist, 
who had traveled the world over and 
gathered impressions of the most beauti- 
ful architecture, stood in the Entrance 
Pavilion of this wonderful building and 
Said, "To think that J should have had 
to come to America to find the most 
beautiful building in the world ! It is 
almost beyond belief." 



Every morning, before the day has 
reached the full dawn, a small army of 
poorly clad, shivering women, enter the 
marble halls of this magnificent edifice, 
and on hands and knees, with pails of 
water, soap and brushes, scrub, and rub. 
the matchless marble to keep it white and 
shining. Mops, in most cases, are taboo, 
and the women must crawl around on 
hands and knees, which are sore and 
swollen, of crippled with rheumatism 
from the wet and cold, aggravated by 
sores caused from the soap powder, and 
the dye from their wet skirts. It is not 
uncommon to see the skin peel off the 
knees when the stockings are removed, 
neither is it uncommon for horrible sores 
to appear, only to be made worse from 
constant irritation by the soap powder 
and the rubbing of the stockings, and 
frequently women are forced to take to 
their beds on account of this condition. 
A few women wear pads or plasters, but 
these soon get wet and are more often a 
nuisance than a help. Some.even attempt 
to use small rugs, but in working their 
way back, as they scrub, lose the rug 
from under them, and in recovering it, 
lose time, which is valuable. The hands, 
like the knees, often become so sore that 
they bleed and leavie bloody stains on 
the mop cloths as they are wrung from 
the water. 

The combination of soap powder, mar- 
ble floors and water wears both clothe? 
and shoes so rapidly that to replace them 
is quite an item of expense to the women, 
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and second-hand stores, and even beg- 
ging, is resorted to, to meet the condi- 
tion. 

Uncle Sam's underlings are inclined to 
be both haughty and severe in their treat- 
ment of the women. One woman, tuber- 
cular, with three small .children to sup- 
port, fainted on her way to work one 
morning, from exhaustion caused by lack 
of food. She was carried back to her 
home, and was unable to appear for work 
that day. The next morning when she 
returned for work she was told that in the 
future when she remained away on ac- 
count of sickness she should get a doc- 
tor's certificate, or stay at home. The 
doctor's certificate would cost her $2. 



Her wages under the Golden Dome is $20 
per month. 

If these women were to organize and 
strike for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions, a great army of unem- 
ployed, several hundred of whom are al- 
ways on the waiting list for jobs, could be 
put to work on short notice. In the very 
shadow of the Golden Dome there are 
several hundred women who would gladly 
scab for the price of a loaf of bread for 
their babies, or some of the mush which 
Speaker of the House Champ Clark de- 
clared the people should eat more of to 
help solve the problem of the high cost 
of living. 

Thfe Golden Dome casts its shadow 
over a study in vivid contrast. 




THE WAY OF WAR 

Eleanor E. Carpenter 



"My country needs me," so they said, 
And I believed it and marched away 

To music thrilled, 

And marshal tread, 

With heart throbs quick and shoulder straight, 
As duty called, I must obey; 

For "God and my country need me." 

All young with hope, all joy and pride, 
The youthful flowers of all creation ; 

With footsteps light 

And jaunty stride, 

We went our way midst throngs and cheers; 
A happy task to save the nation, 

And glad I felt my country needed me. 



Then lightness turned to dark as down we went 
Like cattle before the cannon's roar 

In mangled heaps, 

And forms all bent, 

As shots and shells rained death around, 
For youthful flowers would bloom no more, 

And sad I felt my country needs me. 

From out a ditch of writhing flesh, 
They kindly took all that was left 

Of me that once 

Was young and fresh, 

And bore me off to patch me up, 
To snatch a life from jaws of death, 

While knew I not my country's need of me. 



"My country needs me" now no more say they, 
For arm and leg lie in the trench, 

So does my youth, 

And life so gay, 

And round I stump to ask a chance 
To keep the life war failed to quench, 

For now God nor my country need me. 
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A HAND FULL OF LUMBER JACKS 



The Lumber Trust and Its Victims 

By CHARLES ASHLEIGH 



THE great Northwest ! Land of snow- 
topped hills and fertile valleys; of 
the gray Puget Sound and timber- 
covered acres! This is the much 
vaunted land of plenty, country of enter- 
prise^ — the State of Washington. 

Years ago, the first stalwart pioneers laid 
the foundation of a civilization which is 
now ripening to a maturity, — and, it would 
seem, a decay I The pioneers are gone and, 
in their place, are the mighty potentates who 
have come into power over the land: the 
emperors of lumber. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of acres of timber land have become 
the stage for the slow, grinding industrial 
drama of the exploitation of the army of 
slaves of the lumber companies. From 
myriad logging camps and a multitude of 
saw-mills flows an ever-increasing volume 
of fat profit into the gaping maw of the 
few who own the lumber industry. Along 
the shores of Puget Sound are a number of 
busy ports, the purpose of whose existence 
is the shipping of the lumber to all parts of 
the world. 

And, in the "lower end" or "working-stiff 



quarter" of every town upon the Sound you 
can see the producers of this tremendous 
wealth. Congregated on street corners, in 
pool halls, in the sitting-rooms of cheap 
"flop-houses" and in the "employment 
sharks' " offices are crowds of sturdy men. 
clad in the high, fpiked shoes of the logger, 
heavy short flannel shirts and mackinaws; 
these are the human material which the 
lumber barons use for their enrichment. 

The small towns on the Sound are in 
municipal vassalage to the lumber com- 
panies; the county administrations are car- 
ried in the vest pockets of the bosses. The 
proud and strutting mayors and sheriffs, 
judges and prosecutors, are but marionettes : 
dancing puppets which move jerkily and 
obediently as the master pulls the wires 
from behind the screen. 

A land of which poets might sing: a land 
of broad-lined beauty and of such a rich- 
ness of resources that a population a thou- 
sand times greater mightlive, every one of 
them, in the utmost plenitude. 

But it is a land befouled. Over it lurks 
the giant lumber trust, like some great and 
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fearful dragon of fable, laying slavery upon 
the people, devouring men to satiate its 
fevered lust for profit. And the workers, 
in their camps where life is that of a dog, 
rather than of a man, in the shingle-mills 
where finders and hands are given daily to 
the whirling saws and where wood-dust 
fills the lungs and kills thousands of victims 
with consumption — the workers did not for 
long dare to raise hand Or voice against the 
ogre which towered threateningly above the 
land. 

In the old story, you will remember, it 
was the young and blithe St. George who 
went out at last to give battle to the dragon. 
With shining armor and valiant song of 
battle the gallant knight rode forth to slay 
the beast that had been eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the people. 

So, also, in these prosaic days, came a 
young knight, bold, debonair and singing, 
to lay low the dragon of Industrial Despot- 
ism in the land of timber, that the workers 
might be freed. 

It was the Forest and Lumber Workers' 
Industrial Union of the of the I. W. W. 
that stood forth upon the great industrial 
stage of the Northwest and challenged the 
monster of profit. Fearless, militant, tire- 
less in propaganda, the young organization 
sent out a ringing call to the workers in the 
logging camps to organize under the banner 



of the One Big Union to gain higher wages, 
shorter hours, better camp conditions and, 
eventually, the control of industry. 

When the monster recovered from his 
preliminary astonishment at this audacity, 
he began to consider and to plan. It was 
plain, thought the lumber bosses, that this 
pernicious agitation must no longer con- 
tinue or profits — sacred, well beloved 
profits — would diminish. The lustily grow- 
ing bloom of organization must be killed in 
the bud or, one of these days, we shall find 
ourselves stripped of our power and — we 
may have to work for our living I 

In Everett, one of the principal nerve- 
centers of the lumber industry a big shingle- 
mill town and a busy lumber port, the 
lumber slaves were listening in increasing 
numbers and with growing attention to the 
propaganda of Industrial Unionism. The 
situation was sharpened by the strike in 
some mills of the shingle-weavers and by 
the very recent strike of the longshoremen. 
I. W. W. papers were selling readily ; street 
meetings were attracting larger and larger 
crowds. Soon, in Seattle, was to take place 
the great conference of lumber workers of 
the Puget Sound country to consider plans 
of organization and tactics for a big drive in 
the logging camps. It was high time, de- 
cided the Lumber Monster, to check this 
before it became too late. 
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THE LUMBER TRUST 



% So the wires were pulled and the official 
puppets started their frenzied dance. The 
regular police force of Everett was not suffi- 
cient — and perhaps not brutal enough — to 
fulfill to the required extent the desires of 
bosses. So the "citizens" — meaning those 
citizens who were either employers or 
hangers-pn of employers — met in their Com- 
mercial Club and organized their now., no- 
torious "law-and-order" committee. McRae, 
the then Sheriff of Snohomish County, a 
willing servant of the timber* octopus, 
promptly deputized these local "respect- 
ables." Stars were given them, and arms, 
and they were ready for their appointed 
work. 

Everybody has by now heard of the series 
of brutal assaults perpetrated upon workers 
in Everett, culminating in the bloody tragedy 
of November 5th. ' Two hundred and sixty 
workers on the steamer "Verona/' were sub- 
jected to a cross-fire from three points of 
ambush by the bodies of vigilantes, armed 
with high-power rifles, who were stationed 
on the docks. Five workingmen were killed 
and many wounded. Two deputies also lost 
their lives, killed, it is believed, by the fire 
of another posse of their accomplices on the 
opposite pier. The men were all arrested 
in Seattle on the return of the "Verona" 
and, after a selective process dictated by the 
capacity of the Snohomish County Jail 
seventy-four of their number were charged 
with the murder of the two deputies. Or, 
rather, one should say: charged with the 
murder of one of the two deputies. For, 
they were originally charged with the mur- 
der of C. O. Curtiss, but, when it came to 
light that Curtiss's wound was evidently 
caused by a high-power rifle bullet, the 
charge was substituted by another accusing 
them of the murder of Deputy Jefferson 
Beard. 



And so the next act of this grim drama 
of the uprising of Labor is to be staged in 
the Superior County court-room in Everett. 
There the men are to be -tried — not for the 
murder of a deputy, but for their audacity 
in questioning the power of the lumber in- 
terests. 

The dragon has not yet been conquered. 
Still, over the vast stretches of the timber 
country, looms the giant shadow of indus- 
trial tyrrany. And it is hungry for these 
seventy-four knights of the great company 
of toilers who came, valiant and with song, 
to do battle with the swollen beast of profit. 
They had polished up their weapons, a$ did 
the brave St. George — their weapons were 
of the working class : their shield Solidarity, 
and their sword the General Strike. But 
the weapons of the masters are bullets and 
clubs and jails and the gallows ! Which, O 
workers, shall prevail ? 

If Solidarity is something more than an 
empty mouthing these men will not be con- 
demned. If there exists working-class 
loyalty, our class comrades will go free, 
once more to resume the only fight worth 
fighting. The first trial starts on March 5th. 
The hour draws near! Only the workers 
can help the workers ! 

Workers, arouse! Seventy-four of our 
best and bravest are in danger! In the 
name of Solidarity and the Industrial 
Democracy ! 

****** * 

Funds should be sent to Herbert Mahler, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Everett Prisoners' De- 
fense Committee, Box 1878, Seattle, Wash. 

Send protests and demands for a congres- 
sional investigation and a fair trial for the 
men to President Wilson and to Governor 
Lister, Olympia, Wash. Act now ! 
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The State of the Socialist Party 

By HENRY L. SLOBODIN 



IN 1912, with three big parties bidding 
furiously for votes, with one of them 
bidding especially for Socialist votes 
by lifting almost bodily the Socialist 
program of immediate demand, the So- 
cialist candidate for president received 
over 900,000 votes— 901,032 is the exact 
number and not 815,934, as erroneously 
given in the last issue of the National 
Socialist Bulletin. 

With these 900,000 votes tucked away 
safely under its belt, the Socialist party 
set out in 1912 with a great blare of trum- 
pets on a vote-getting expedition that 
would bring it millions of votes. Ever 
since and every day of the 1,460 days be- 
tween the election of 1912 and the elec- 
tion of 1916 the quest for votes was kept 

up- 
Tremendous work! Tremendous re- 
sults ! When the vote of 1916 was finally 
counted, it was found that the Socialist 
candidate for president received less than 
600,000. And of these there were many 
thousands of votes of women who did 
not at all vote in 1912. The result of 
four years' work of 120,000 organized So- 
cialists is getting in 1916 a little over half 
of the vote of 1912. 

Many Socialists are rubbing their eyes 
in unbelief. They stand aghast. They 
ask for the cause of this, what appears to 
them, sudden collapse of the Socialist 
vote. 

War! It is the war! is the ready An- 
swer of the Socialist standpatter. Why 
not? The catastrophe of the war is so 
universal and its blight so far reaching 
that it very likely set back the hand of 
progress in this country as well. This 
explanation has the double merit of sav- 
ing hard thinking and diverting the in- 
quirer's attention from causes which are 
in his control to conditions utterly be- 
yond his control. 

Unfortunately for this explanation, the 
National Socialist Bulletin of January 13, 
1917, publishes several tables of figures 
which show conclusively that the poison 
of disintegration began its work in the 
Socialist party long before the war broke 
out. We ask the reader to examine closely 



the following table of the average mem- 
bership of the Socialist party from 1903 
to 1916: 

1903 15,975 

1904 29,763 

1905 28,327 

1906 ^. 26,786 

1907 29,270 

1908 41,751 

1909 41,470 

1910 53,011 

1911 84,716 

1912 118,045 

1913 95,957 

1914 93,579 

1915 79,376 

1916 (11 months).... 83,067 
The table shows a remarkably steady 
and rapid growth of the membership dur- 
ing the ten years from 1903 to 1912. And 
then commences as rapid and steady de- 
cline, as if a blight struck the Socialist 
party. And the decline is still going on 
notwithstanding the show of increase in 
1916 over 1915. Every presidential year 
shows an accelerated growth of member- 
ship due to greater agitation. This is 
followed by a reaction. And we believe 
that the present membership of the So- 
cialist party is far below that of 1915. 

The Socialist vote has not suffered a 
sudden shrinking in 1916. It began to 
shrink with the party membership in 
1913. In 1916 there was no more conceal- 
ing the fact, as the Socialist decline be- 
came a national instead of a local issue. 

I know that this will be news to a great 
many Socialists. They will ask each 
other— What happened in 1912 or 1913 to 
the Socialist party that poisoned its body 
and spirit so as to make from a growing, 
lusty youth a shrinking, declining invalid ? 
Something has happened, and this 
something was pointed out by me and 
other Socialists for many years past. The 
Socialist party of 1903 was a party of 
promises. The Socialist party of 1913 
was a party of fulfillment. And its fulfill- 
ment of 1913, the Socialist party showed 
a decided inclination to forget its prom- 
ises of 1903. 
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THE STATE OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 



In 1903 the Socialist party was a party 
of social revolution. It blazoned on its 
banner — We Demand the Overthrow of 
Capitalism and the Establishment of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth and No 
Compromise — and nailed its banner to the 
mast. It had not only the youthful ardor 
of achievement, but it also had the firm, 
nay, fanatical belief that the great 
achievement was immediately pending. 

And therein lies the crux of the distinc- 
tion between the theory of social revolu- 
tion and the theory of social reform ; be- 
tween the -revolutionist and the reformer ; 
between 1903 and 1913. 

Has the idea of impending social revolu- 
tion, of coming of Socialism in our day, 
any foundation in solid fact, in the reality 
of social development, or is it simply 
mouthing and vaporing of irrational and 
irresponsible agitators? For one can 
readily see that one's entire conception 
of the very nature of the Socialist move- 
ment is colored by the view one holds of 
the social revolution. For if the social 
revolution is not a thing of our making 
in our day; if the social revolution is 
something that may occur hundreds of 
years, perhaps a thousand years hence, 
then no rational person will plan or base 
his action with a view to the occurrence 
of an event so remote. In social events 
one can lay plans for our own time or for a 
generation or two to come. To attempt 
to project oneself further than that into 
the future would be vain. Reason re- 
fuses to follow phantasy into domains of 
the future so remote from us. 

The fact that the idea of social revolu- 
tion was part and parcel of the Socialist 
plans and programs of the last, say, thirty 
years, proved conclusively that the So- 
cialists believed it to be an event of the 
very near future. And the perusal of the 
Socialist books, other than those turned 
out by American Socialists during the 
last few years, will convince the reader 
that the social revolution was a living 
faith, a near and approaching fact to the 
majority of the Socialists. 

The course of the Socialist movement 
was molded accordingly. Nothing else 
mattered very much, seeing that a great 
social reconstruction was at hand. Re- 
form? Yes. Immediate demands? Yes. 
But they were accepted as a creditor ac- 



cepts interest on a debt which is about 
to become due. 

And political action was viewed as the 
effort of the working class to seize the 
political power which will enable it to 
carry out its historic mission — the eman- 
cipation of the working class and the 
establishment of Socialism. Also as the 
best means of Socialist propaganda. Con- 
structive legislation? Yes. But this no 
more satisfied the Socialists than reading 
the menu would satisfy a hungry man. 

Imbued with this faith of the social 
revolution being right at hand and the 
tremendous role of the Socialist move- 
ment in this revolution, the Socialist 
party attracted thousands of young men 
and women, ardent for a struggle and full 
of the coming triumph. 

Owing to causes which it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss, other influences 
came to the front in the American Social- 
ist movement, influences that were more 
than skeptical of the social revolution and 
which viewed the fanatical preachment 
of the sameby its zealots sometimes with 
amusement, more often with contempt. 

No one could question the sincerity 
and honesty of the Socialists of the new 
school of, as they called it, constructive 
Socialism. Their devotion to the cause 
could not be doubted. Yet as they came 
to the front, the Socialist movement came 
under the influence of Socialists whose 
antecedents and environment were any- 
thing but of proletarian character. Talk as 
they might about the great mission to 
the working class, the fact remained that 
they were, not wage-earners and they 
could not have that abiding and ardent 
belief in the working class revolution 
which springs on the soH of the shop and 
factory only. 

In the division between the revolu- 
tionists and the constructivists within 
the Socialist party, it so happened that 
almost all the emoluments of honor and 
profit fell to the constructivists. And it 
also happens that almost all the public 
emoluments of honor and profit that fall 
to the candidates of the Socialist party 
are gathered in by the constructivists. 
The revolutionists have for their share 
most of the .abuse and derision in and 
outside of the^Socialist party. 

The national convention of 1912 
showed that the constructivists were in 
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full control of the Socialist party. And 
they decided to assert their power. The 
idea of an impending social revolution, 
they considered as baseless and irrational 
and the talk of the revolutionists, as child 
prattle where it was not dangerous 
vaporing. Yes, a change will come 
sometimes, but only by slow impercepti- 
ble degrees, a step at- a time, and by 
legal means. The last thought was the 
most important. The constructivists re- 
jected any and all action on the part of 
Socialists that was not strictly according 
to law. The violent protests of the revo- 
lutionists led them to believe that the 
two elements were irreconcilable and 
could ijot work together. The revolu- 
tionists had to be ousted. 

In the national convention the revolu- 
tionists felt trouble. They were a mi- 
nority of only one-third in the conven- 
tion and they comported themselves ac- 
cordingly. They yielded point after 
point until even the platform was re- 
ported unanimously. But the constructiv- 
ists were determined to force the issue. 
After the committee on the constitution 
had reported, a motion was made from 
the floor to insert a clause ordering the 
expulsion of any party member advocat- 
ing methods of emancipation of the work- 
ing class that were not legal, and mak- 
ing "practical politics" a fundamental of 
Socialist tactics. This was carried by a 
two-third majority. This was the cul- 
mination of a policy that was calculated 
to destroy the faith of thousands of young 
and ardent Socialists in the efficacy of 
the Socialists' movement as a means of 
working class emancipation. The policy 
did its work splendidly. Between thirty 
and forty thousand of the best workers 
left the party in 1913. And the exodus 
continued and continues right along. 
Both members and voters are abandoning 



the Socialist party. This is the direct re- 
sult of the "practical politics" of the con- 
structivists. 

It is beside the point to argue that the 
constructivists meant it for the good of 
the party. There can be no doubt of 
that. This is immaterial. By their deeds 
shall you know them. 

And where will it end? I have an 
abiding faith in the Socialist movement. 
For one reason, there is no place better, 
or even near as good, where a fighter for 
freedom can make his work count as 
the Socialist party. But the main foun- 
dation of my belief is that I am a Socialist 
and the practicalest of all practical men. 

I am convinced, from scientific and his- 
toric data, that the social revolution is 
coming soon. Without that conviction 
I see no sense in being a Socialist. If 
Socialism is to come a thousand years 
from now, how do we know that it will 
come at all? At any rate, why bother? 
We might as well follow the advice of 
Tolstoy and commit suicide, because the 
sun will be extinguished some day and 
life on earth will become extinct, anyhow. 
You see, I am much more practical than 
my constructive friends. If I believed as 
they do, I would not be a Socialist. 

As a revolutionist, I also believe that 
the Socialist party will be the means of 
emancipating the working class. How? 
Always by education and organization. 
Sometimes by force. Eventually by both. 

Force t 

No living creature is born without the 
use of force. A chicken cannot come out 
of its shell without the use of force. And 
you expect a great social change to come 
peacably, imperceptibly? Oh, ye blind 
leaders of the blind I 

But be of good cheer.' 

Some day the Socialist puppy will open 
its eyes. 
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Seeing Sarawak, m Borneo 

Peculiar Customs of tke Aborigines ; Crude Housekeeping ; 
Society" Costumes; Cheap Wives 

By R. R, HORNBECK 
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A CAPTIVATING LAND DYAK 
The scars are self inflicted, to enhance his beauty. 
The lower necklace is made of wild boars' teetn. 



ON A SULTRY morning in June, a 
friend and I took passage from 
Singapore for Sarawak, the king- 
dom of adventurous Rajah Brooke. 
The boat was very small, and we were the 
only European passengers. Let me explain 
parenthetically that east of Suez all white 
people are "Europeans." The skipper and 
crew were Malays, but the chief engineer 
was a sandy, bewhiskered Scot. As fishing 
is the inevitable avocation and vocation of 
the Malay, since the pestiferous Westerners 
stamped out piracy in these parts, several 
fishing lines were constantly dangling from 
the sides of the boat, and we caught one 
beautiful fish over five feet long, which 
subsequently was served a la mode. 

There was only one cabin in the boat, and 
we were assured before embarking that we 
could occupy it, but we found the chief engi- 
neer securely anchored within and so had 
to make shift on the bridge. My friend 
found a dirty hammock, while I located a 



rickety steamer chair, and there we sat and 
there we slept, for three and a half days. 
The Malay at the wheel had the additional 
duty of ringing the watch bell, and every 
half hour, day and night, the chimes rang 
out from one to eight times. Now this bell 
was only about four feet from where we 
tried to sleep, so the reader may imagine, 
without further comment, what I think of 
this ancient custom of ringing the bell to 
keep the crew awake. 

The route to Borneo lies between many 
tiny coral islands, lying so low in the water 
that they are partly or entirely submerged 
at high tide, and all we could see was a 
clump of trees seemingly growing right up 
from the ocean's depths. 

Every morning the Malays would gather 
on deck and "shave." Now there are many 
ways to shave, I have learned since coming 
East. The Indians finish the operation by 
pulling the hairs out of nose and ears, while 
the Malays go them one better by^pulling 
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all the hairs on the face. So we lay and 
watched the grimaces as an unusually stub- 
born hirsute -appendage was plucked out 
with the aid of an ordinary pair of tweez- 
ers. My safety razor was a curiosity and 
elicited many expressions of disgust. Did 
I not have to shave daily and then cut only 
the tops off, while they entirely eradicated 
the pests for a week or more and no growth 
was ever visible on their faces ? 

The skipper had been to New York and 
hence was quite a prodigy to the crew. But 
as he had not penetrated further than Chi- 
natown and the Bowery, he had a very hazy 
idea of the city of skyscrapers. The crew 
openly ridiculed my story of the Woolworth 
building and would ngt believe there was 
any building in the world higher than the 
200- foot trees which are native to the jun- 
gles of Borneo. I was highly elated on be- 
ing told by a Malay that it was simply won- 
derful how I could speak their language so 
well after only two years' study, whereas 
they had for many years studied (?) Eng- 
lish with no apparent success! 

It was surprising how often they asked 
about the war. "Sir, which is stronger — 
England or Germany ?" This question fol- 
lowed me everywhere I went in Borneo, and 
the listeners never wearied of the story. 
They said they wanted the war to stop, for 
food was becoming very high in Borneo. 
It is indeed remarkable what a pronounced 
influence the European war has on one of 
the most remote and primitive countries of 
the earth. In one town we visited all the 
Chinese coolies had refused to unload a few 
cases of goods for a Japanese merchant be- 
cause of the demands China had been sub- 
jected to from Japan. And so the wealthy 
sons of Nippon had to roll up their sleeves 
and do their own dirty work. 

The first stop in Borneo was at Rejang, 
about 450 miles from Singapore. This is 
a tiny fishing village at the mouth of the 
mighty Rejang river, and the white men 
seemed as much of a curiosity to the inhab- 
itants as they were to us. The natives there 
are called Melanus and speak Malay. There 
is one Chinese Christian in town, whom we 
visited and were offered cigarettes and then 
watermelon, the latter of which we accepted 
and found barely fit for human consump- 
tion. 

We proceeded up river for seventy miles 
to Sibu, our destination, passing a few vil- 
lages en route. The Rejang river is a mile 



to a mile and half wide where we were, 
and narrows to a rushing, mighty mountain 
torrent a hundred miles farther up stream* 
where the steamers must stop and the trav- 
eler proceed past the rapids and waterfalls 
in long native boats which must frequently 
be carried overland to a higher stretch of 
the river. These dug-out boats are made of 
the trunks of tall jungle trees and are 
usually about sixty feet long. 

The principal tribes of Sarawak are the 
Sea Dyaks and Land Dyaks. Many years 
ago the Land Dyaks forced the Sea Dyaks 
back from the sea into the jungle, and occu- 
pied their choicest territory, so that now the 
Land Dyaks dwell by the sea, while the Sea 
Dyaks inhabit the fastness of the jungle. 
These tribes have always been head hunters, 
but Rajah Brooke's government has taken 
vigorous measures to suppress this pastime. 
They are allowed to keep all old heads as 
heirlooms, but are prohibited to take new 
ones, and when they do this the government 
offers their heads to any Dyak who can take 
them, and then every other tribe in the coun- 
try makes a rush to the offending tribe and 
annihilates it, keeping the heads as trophies. 
Nevertheless, there are frequent outbreaks 
among the Sea Dyaks, who retreat far up 
the Rejang river after taking the heads of 
their enemies. Then they cut the trunks of 
the tallest trees overhanging the river until 
they are just ready to topple over, and when 
the pursuers come along down crash the 
trees across the boats, killing or maiming 
most of the occupants, and the Dyaks who 
give the final shove rush into the jungle in 
high glee to relate their exploit to admiring 
females of the tribe. 

- The Dyaks are a hardy race and seek ad- 
venture and tests of prowess. .Sometimes 
they meet an antagonist worthy of their 
mettle, as the following clipping from the 
official Sarawak Gazette will prove : "From 
up the river comes a story of great presence 
of mind on the part of a Malay. He was 
fishing with a 'jala* (casting net) in the 
river not far from the Sejijak and while 
stooping down was suddenly seized by the 
head by a crocodile. The intended victim 
was, however, not of the sort who gives in 
without a struggle, and he made his captor 
release him by digging at the brute's eyes 
with his fingers. The Malay afterwards had 
the wounds in his head attended to at Sejijak 
hospital and since then has been looking out 
for his assailant with a gun. He says he 
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A DYAK ART GALLERY 
Every house has a collection of heads, and they are highly prized, .as the Dyaks believe that the strength 
of a vanquished adversary passes to the victor. 



wishes to 'bayar hutang' — which is to say, 
'get his own back.' " 

At Sibu we met Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, 
missionaries there for thirteen years, and 
Mr. Brewster, a young missionary from Los 
Angeles. The Hoovers speak Tamil, Malay, 
Dyak and two dialects of Chinese, and are 
well known all over Sarawak. Sibu is the 
second largest town in Sarawak, having 
about 10,000 souls, mostly Chinese and Ma- 
lays. 

The day after our arrival we four men 
took Mr. Hoover's motor boat and pro- 
ceeded six miles up river to visit a Dyak 
house. We anchored to a log at the bank 
of the river, and I remarked that no house 
or path to a house was in sight. Thereupon 
Mr. Hoover -told us that we would have to 
wade a mile or so, it being high tide. Now 
such a trip held no terrors for me, for I 
had never tried it. We waded through bogs 
and undergrowth for over a mile, generally 
sinking to our knees. At the bottom of the 
"path" logs were placed lengthwise, and 
when our feet struck these and did not slip, 
they afforded considerable help. As the 
Dyaks are not burdened with clothing and 



tread the logs daily, they splash along quite 
heedlessly. 

It is not appropriate to ask how many 
houses or people there are in a Dyak "vil- 
age," but haw many doors. A settlement 
always consists of only one long house, 
raised on stout poles higher than a man can 
reach, the purpose being to prevent an at- 
tacking tribe from piercing the floor with 
knives or swords. The house is divided 
into small rooms, each having a door lead- 
ing onto the long enclosed porch in front. 
It is impossible to enter or leave the build- 
ing without traversing this porch. This is 
communistic enough to please most anyone. 

There was a log leading into each end 
of the house before us, with notches for a 
toe-hold, and it must have been a circus to 
see us scrambling up those logs. The first 
inhabitants we met inside were a few razor- 
back hogs, some chickens and a mangy dog. 
Along the porch which ranged the entire 
length of the house were old brass cannon 
and sword and knives, with an occasional 
blunderbuss to recall revolutionary days in 
France or America, whence these are said 
to have been brought by early traders. And 
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then there were the smoked heads hanging 
from the ceiling, which are more highly 
prized by the Dyaks than in any other king- 
dom. They were taken in the good old days 
before, the galling restraints imposed by a 
civilized administration, and we could not 
buy one of these heads at any price. "Why, 
sir, these were taken by our father, and if 
we lost them the evil spirits would bring 
death and desolation." 

Besides, the Dyaks care nothing for 
money in itself and never keep it for any 
length of time. A man's wealth is measured 
by the number of jars and old crockery he 
has acquired, and his prowess by the num- 
ber of heads he or his ancestors took and 
retained through succeeding wars. Each of 
the small rooms contained a collection of 
jars and crockery and brass trinkets, and 
these are jealously guarded. When the 
Dyaks swarmed about us I offered to buy 
most everything in sight, and got nothing — 
not even a pleasant smile. The women wear 
corsets made of small brass rings strung on 
bamboo and wound around their waist, and 
these are very highly prized. The woman 
whose corset extends the highest is the most 
admired of all, hence these rings are sought 
for assidiously. One woman whom we asked 
about her corset offered to buy one from us 
at any price we would name, and what 
could we reply to that? They told me 
frankly that if I took the corset I would 
have to take the contents (being the woman 
herself) — that the two always went together 
and were inseparable till death! But they 
very considerately asked noincrease in price 
for the girl, and told me to take my choice 
of the assembly for six dollars. 

Below the corset the women wear a skirt 
extending to the knees. They have no other 
clothing, but are invariably loaded with trin- 
kets and gewgaws. In their ears and noses, 
and on their arms, wrists, fingers, legs, 
ankles, necks, and hair, is something tjiat 
glitters and delights their eyes. Here I will 
explain that the currency of Sarawak is 
practically all copper cents, which are more 
than twice as large as American cents. The 
Dyaks buy all the silver coins for anklets, 
bracelets and belts, and a recent coinage of 
$20,000 in silver disappeared like red lem- 
onade at a country picnic. One dollar cop- 
per weighs two pounds, so a man would 
have some difficulty in carrying away $100. 
It is the usjial custom to pay all debts in 
coppers, which are rolled fifty in a package. 
Mr. Hoover received one debt of $2,000 in 



coppers and took it home in bullock carts, 
and in Borneo this is not considered a 
strange proceeding. 

White men never carry money in town 
where they live; they write a promise to 
pay for every article bought at the market 
place,, and the storekeeper must go to the 
house and have his pay counted out to him 
in coppers. One time Mr. Hoover took 
pay for some rice, the buyer giving him the 
money in a large sack holding about $400. 
Before the sack arrived at home the pack- 
age had all broken up, and a number of 
men had to be hired a half day to count 
and roll the coppers. 

A short distance from the house we vis- 
ited is a small grove of rubber trees which 
the government encouraged the Dyaks to 
plant. The women do all the work in car- 
ing for these trees, but judging by the 
condition of the field, this small plantation 
is not likely to yield rubber enough for the 
Detroit trade for some years yet. The Dy- 
aks hunt and fish and find wild fruit for 



SEA DYAK SWEETHEARTS 
He may lose her if a rival gets a head first. A mur- 
derer is idolized if his victim belongs to another tribe. 
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a livelihood. One tribe, the Sibus, makes 
baskets to sell to Europeans. This tribe oc- 
cupies two houses near Sibu, and no bas- 
kets like theirs are made elsewhere in the 
world. I bought seven of the baskets and 
hats for a few cents. The hats they wear 
are rain and sun proof, measuring about 
forty inches in diameter. Most of the Dy- 
aks were afraid of our camera, but we got 
a few good pictures by taking them un- 
awares. 

In Sibu we saw a young orang-outang 
which was very similar to the human spe- 
cies in appearance and mimicry. Its cries 
were almost incredibly human and it would 
pout and whimper like a spoiled child. The 
Dyaks consider monkey and snake very de- 
licious food, it is said. 

While stamping letters in the post-office 
a Dyak asked us if the stamps were medicine 
to make them go! When they see Euro- 
peans taking outdoor exercise the Dyaks 
say they are "makan angin" — that is, eating 
wind. 

We visited Mr. Davis and wife, mission- 
aries from Kansas, who live twelve miles 
from Sibu. Mr. Davis took me on a ramble 
along the log paths through the jungle, 
where many of the trees are over one hun- 
dred feet to the first branch, although no 
larger at the base than a man's thigh. Num- 
berless vines and parasitical growths were 
entwined among the branches, and I was 
told that it was quite impossible to cut down 
the trees singly, as they will not fall. An 
acre or so of them must be cut through the 
trunks, and then one of the largest is given 
a hard shove and the whole lot goes down 



with a resounding crash. Mr. Davis con- 
ducts an industrial school and reformatory, 
where refractory Chinese and Dyak boys are 
made so tame that they will eat food from a 
plate, and are taught the rudiments of soil 
culture. 

We found the Bornean pineapple sweeter 
and much larger than the Singapore variety. 
One grown near Sibu weighed 51 J4 pounds. 
The bananas are also very large and de- 
licious, and one hundred of the choicest may 
be had for $1.35. 

As I wished to see Kuching, the capital 
and largest town of Sarawak, I left my 
friend in Sibu and proceeded alone. The 
English rajah, Sir James Brooke, lives here. 
He is now 88 years of age, but is vigorous 
and hearty and usually accompanies the war 
expeditions against the Sea Dyaks. He has 
a glass eye to replace the one jerked out by 
a limb while he was hunting. I saw him 
walking to his office, assisted by a Malay 
who carried an enormous yellow umbrella 
over him. His father ruled before him and 
his son will be the next rajah, Sarawak be- 
ing absolutely independent of any nation. 
Kuching is a day's run from Sibu and on 
the Tbal river. The principal place of in- 
terest is the museum. 

On the return to Singapore we got a 
touch of the southwest monsoon, and this 
kept me in my cabin for over a day. But in 
spite of the hardships which have to be 
endured by travelers to Borneo, the trip is 
well worth the inconvenience and trouble, 
for those who wish to see children of nature 
who are wholly untrammeled by the shackles 
of civilization. 
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THE ONCE OVER 

By Militant 



THE labor movement is built on 
sacrifice and force. 
These are two of the most im- 
portant elements entering into any 
effective, aggressive unit of working class 
organization. 

When a labor organization is afraid to 
take a chance — when the members and 
officers hold back from a projected ac- 
tion because of the risk that they may 
lose what they already have — then that 
labor organization has begun to take on 
the character of a propertied class in 
human society. 

The slogan then has become "Safety 
First/; 

Nations, individuals, labor unions — 
each and all — are entering the shadow of 
the curse of degeneracy — they are losing 
the sap of power to hit and power to take 
punishment — whenever the slogan "Safe* 
ty First" becomes dominant. 



THE railroad brotherhoods— have they 
lost the meaning of sacrifice and 
force? 

Is all memory gone from the Big Four 
of the struggles twenty, thirty and forty 
years ago? For the right to organize, 
for the right to hold meetings and take 
counsel together without losing their jobs 
and being outlawed? 

Have repeated arbitrations, incessant 
tactics of talk and talk, taken away. from 
the Big Four brotherhoods the power of 
action ? 



OUT of the trend of events suddenly 
leaped the threat of war for the 
United States. This was on Wednesday. 



It came in the form of a note from Ger- 
many to the United States that un- 
restricted submarine warfare would be 
inaugurated in definite sea zones and the 
United States government was informed 
that: (1) It would be permitted only one 
boat per week to England, and (2) this 
lone boat must be painted with stripes of 
a certain color or it would be torpedoed. 
On Thursday this was a nation hanging 
by an eyelash to the precipice of war. 

On Friday Warren S. Stone of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
speaking directly for his own organiza- 
tion and presumptively for the Big Four, 
announced that there would positively 
be no railroad strike ; that all possible and 
projected action for the eight-hour day 
is halted and there is nothing doing. With 
this was stated a theory that the nation 
and the flag come first in importance and 
afterward come the interests of the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the organized 
working class. 

That the brotherhoods might use their 
mass power to enforce the nation's will 
on a group of fat, greedy railroad bankers 
and financiers, was not suggested.. That 
the coal miners of Wales and the dock 
wallopers of England and Scotland were 
the splendid instruments by which the 
British nation compelled fat and greedy 
coal landlords and fat and greedy ship- 
owners tojoosen their greedy fists and 
serve the nation instead of their own fat 
pocketbooks and stomachs, this, too, was 
not hinted at in the announcement from 
Warren S. Stone. 

The stories sent over from England 
by those painfully accurate and human 
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reporters, Will Irwin and William Hard, 
telling how British labor stood for re- 
pudiation of. the British flag so long as 
the capitalistic masters of Britain were 
repudiating the flag thru hoggish profit- 
eering — all this does not seem to have 
dawned in any slight degree inside the 
.ivory dome of the spokesman of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. 

That now when the Ripleys and Hale 
Holdens, railroad masters of America, 
are figuring on more and more record- 
breaking profits from war business — that 
now is the time to beat to their knees 
these railroad masters — is not shadowed 
forth in any vaguest kind of suggestion 
from Warren S. Stone. 

What he wishes emphasized now is that 
he and his associates are 100 per cent pure 
patriots; in their hearts an unblemished 
love of the flag, and on the rear of their 
trousers a sign reading, "Kick me." 

Talk runs strong in some quarters that 
if there had been a rail strike last Aug- 
ust the brotherhoods would have gotten 
the trimming of their lives. They weren't 
ready in the way the Ripleys and Hale 
Holdens were. The Santa Fe, Burling- 
ton and Pennsylvania roads had a strike- 
breaking organization recruited from 
brotherhood members whose first 'loy- 
alty" is to the railroad companies and all 
the predictions of 'Gene Debs and Scott 
Nearing in this particular are verified by 
all fresh incoming reports. Private de- 
tective agencies, an array of gunmen, 
state governments and newspapers, these 
all were ready for the job of trimming 
the brotherhoods last August. 

Instead of sacrifice, "Safety First" has 
become the slogan of the rail organiza- 
tions' leaders. Instead of a belief in what 
they can accomplish thru the use of their 
force, their organized economic physical 
force operative thru stoppage of work and 
standstill of a nation's transportation, the 
Warren S. Stones pin their faith entirely 
on legislation, court decisions, arbitra- 
tion, speeches, diplomacy. Stone cher- 
ishes the theory that he is able to out- 
talk and out-argufy and out-speechify the 
railroad lawyers and managers, so as to 
whipsaw them into granting the brother- 
hood demands. When will these tactics 
reach a final showdown ? 



BRYAN the pacifist. Look at him. 
War — a war between the working 
class of Colorado and the Rockefeller 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company was on. 

Men were shot with lead bullets ex- 
actly like those in use in Europe. TJiis 
is Walsenberg and on "The Hogback" 
where Don Magregor and 80 men with 
rifles stood off the Rockefeller militia and 
the Rockefeller gunmen. 

Women and children were burned to 
charred crisps — and suffocated into deaths 
of bloated bodies and ghastly writhing 
faces — and the affair constituted an atroc- 
. ity rivaling in kind, if not in degree, any 
sort of an atrocity that has been commit- 
ted in cataclysmic Europe the last two 
years. This, in Ludlow, Colorado, a few 
months before the Great War came on us. 
This, under the orders of the Rocke- 
feller Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, in 
the United States of America. 

It was war. And Bryan, the pacifist, 
kept his mouth shut, trimmed and ducked, 
wouldn't say a word. 

Likewise there was war between the 
working class of Calumet, Michigan, and 
the multimillionaire copper magnates of 
Calumet and Boston. And on this war 
Bryan, the pacifist, kept his large oleagi- 
nous mouth shut. 

Again there was war in West Virginia 
and a machine gun was run on a railroad 
car by hired thugs who turned a stream 
of bullets down Paint Creek pumping 
jags of lead into the bodies of strikers 
and their families. On this war Bryan, 
the pacifist, was silent. 

This is partly the reason why organized 
labor listens with a sort of silent contempt 
to the mouthings of Bryan, the pacifist, 
these days. 



SACRIFICES— what is it— whaddaye 
mean "sacrifice"? 

It's the stuff embodied in the action of 
Margaret Sanger and her associates. 

It's the driving motive behind the 72 
men in jail in Everett, Washington, 
wrecking the doors, chandeliers and 
plumbing of the jail interior and singing 
all night their repertoire from "Where Is 
My Wandering Boy Tonight" to "Halle- 
lujah, I'm a Bum," in order to force the 
sheriff to give them food fit for human 
beings. 

Sacrifice? It's the stuff in Matthew 
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Schmidt, languishing in Los Angeles jail 
ready for either life sentence or death or 
anything else rather than be the obedient 
lackey of the prosecuting attorney of Los 
Angeles - county and cheap instrument of 
the ruling class of Los Angeles. 

Pat Quinlan in New Jersey state prison 
— Ford and Suhr — Joe Hill — what a list 
it is of the souls of sacrifice now held 
within the walls of American bastiles be- 
cause they took risks for the working 
class ! 

Without these and their kind, how far 
would the working class get? 

Without this element of rebels who 
give all they have and never count the 
cost, what would the working class be? 

They may convict more and more there 
in San Francisco to follow Billings and 
Mooney. But the examples of Billings 
and Mooney will live on as embers that 
transmit their flame to fresh firewood 
touching them. 



CHICAGO'S police chief, Charles Clar- 
ence Healey, has been indicted on 
charges of bribery, extortion and malfeas- 
ance in office. In the hour of his need the 
labor movement is handing him the horse 
laugh. When the street car strike was 
in full swing, he asked the city council to 
appropriate $450,000 cash for him to hire 
1,000 special policemen and buy rifles and 
cartridges. During the garment strike 
of 1915 he was the directing official under 
whom 1,300 arrests were made on charges 
of disorderly conduct, unlawful assembly 
and assault and battery without one sub- 
sequent conviction out of the whole 1,300. 



MEANWHILE the indictment still 
stands in Cook county, Illinois, 
whereby Guy Biddinger, right hand man 
to Detective William Burns, is accused 
of extortion and running a confidence 
game. The latest word is that extradition 
will be obtained, and Biddinger brought 
from New York to stand trial. State's 
Attorney Hoyne's declaration is that the 
evidence on hand will convince any jury 
that Biddinger is a crook leagued with 
professional thieves and all the sancti- 
monious pretensions of Detective Burns' 
first lieutenant are only a mask for cov- 
ering the phiz of a hypocrite who almost 
got away with it. This situation, along 
with the conviction of Detective Burns 
and his rebuke by a New York court for 
eavesdropping, are enabling the general 
public to get a line on the character of 
tools used by the National Erectors' As- 
sociation to combat the structural iron 
workers' union. 



HENRY FORD, we repeat, is scabbing 
on his class. It isn't the regular and 
accepted thing for the men of property to 
offer their property to the nation for use 
in the event of war. Yet that is exactly 
the sacrifice Henry, the Tin Lizzie King, 
is making. The Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Schwabs, Hearsts and Otises are a cheap 
lot of flivver patriots — pikers, quitters and 
white-livered cowards — when they are 
placed alongside Henry Ford for com- 
parison. Henry says if we take the 
Profits out of war munitions there will be 
no more hollering for war. 
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The Future of International Socialism 



By S. J. RUTGERS 



FRANK BOHN invites us to put 
certain facts in a row and to look 
them over. 
The facts as given are: 

The Socialist Party is going down. 

State Capitalism is growing rapidly. 

Congress is losing function after func- 
tion. 

Its place is taken by various commis- 
sions. 

The "great" middle class wants relief, 
on account of high prices, etc. 

The A. F. of L. is working hand in glove 
with the professional and middle classes. 
, The middle classes are going to bedevil 
plutocracy, which they are doing in 
proper shape, and when they get done 
with the job there won't be any plutoc- 
racy left. Morgan is the big man of yes- 
terday; Goethals (the engineer who built 
the Panama Canal) is the big man of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

The conclusion is that we have to co- 
operate politically with the middle classes, 
especially in city and state government 
(Congress being practically considered 
out of the job), and that on the economic 
field we have to democratize industries 
by building up industrial unions. Be- 
sides, we should have a purely educational 
organization or club for propaganda pur- 
poses only. 

The main feature of this new "Ameri- 
can" scheme is that it puts a great deal 
of hope for human progression on the 
middle classes and the farmers and con- 
sequently wants to co-operate with these 
classes. The middle classes are supposed 
to put plutocracy out of business, and this 
done, it will, of course, be a relatively 
easy job to democratize industries, which 
will be controlled by committees of tech- 
nical experts. 

Now it certainly needs some nerve to 
announce this position of the middle 
class, savior of mankind, as a "fact," but 
even as a suggestion it is hardly worth 
serious consideration. To give it any 
glimpse of a possibility, it is necessary 
to make this an "American" issue, to give 
it a nationalistic feature. To even sug- 



gest that the middle classes in Europe 
will develop the forces to overcome plu- 
tocracy, to overcome imperialism, must 
seem ridiculous. This very class of pro- 
fessors, school teachers, editors, lawyers, 
etc., belong to the most reptile servants 
of Big Capital, are the strongest advo- 
cates of imperialism and paid to fool the 
workers. And this not only holds true in 
Germany, but in all European countries, 
including the neutrals. 

And how could we expect a different 
situation ? 

A gigantic struggle is going on for 
world dominion, for the supremacy of 
financial capital. A struggle in which the 
concentration of capital is going to be 
fabulous. A struggle in which financial 
capital as a class is going to be the win- 
ner, no matter what may be the national 
results. A struggle in which even the 
Working class has been crushed temporar- 
ily, and in which the middle classes not 
even stammer a murmur of opposition. 
And in our relatively small part of the 
world, which happens not yet to be act- 
ively involved in the struggle, because it 
prefers the role of a Shylock coining gold 
out of blood, we are invited to expect a 
development diametrically against all ex- 
periences on the other side of the ocean ! 
This country, which prepares itself fever- 
ishly to play at least an active part in 
the next conflict, whose President actual- 
ly does the bidding to be admitted in a 
world' counsel to prepare the next war. 
this country, in which the Morgans and 
Rockefellers have increased their influ- 
ence on the industries and on public life 
tenfold during the few years of the Euro- 
pean war, is going to bedevil plutocracy! 

And this Herculean task is not sup- 
posed to be performed by the working 
class, by the workers in the industries 
on which the money kings base their 
power, but by a few servants of those 
money interests, by the professors of the 
Rockefeller Universities, \>y the editors 
of the most rotten, corrupt press in the 
whole world, by the corporation lawyers, 
etc. If this is Americanism, if we have 
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to betray our International position as 
cheaply as that, we had better stop de- 
nouncing the nationalistic schemes of the 
Imperial Prussian "Socialists." 

The Socialist Party has failed, which is 
regrettable, but let us not make it worse 
by trying to invent American substitutes 
for a sound International basis of the 
proletarian class struggle. 

State Capitalism is growing in Europe 
quicker than it is in the United States, 
but it will come here as well as in Eu- 
rope, and we should see as our friend 
Frank Bohn does, that this is no Social- 
ism ; we should realize that this is a form 
of concentrated monopolistic Capitalism 
under control of the money kingsr 

Congress is losing its importance just 
like the parliaments in Europe, and the 
Executive Power, the President and Com- 
mittees, are taking its place. All right, 
but this means again that Financial Inter- 
ests, without the co-operation of which 
no President can maintain himself, and 
which largely control the committees, 
judges and other executive powers, are 
the leading force in present-day Society. 
No doubt they will pay good salaries to 
their more intelligent servants, including 
some of the professors who are paid to 
fool the rest of the world. Those serv- 
ants will go on pretending to fight Plu- 
tocracy and trying to get still higher sal- 
aries for betraying the workers in politics, 
education, morals, and all the rest. They 



will even help to maintain the illusion of 
a democracy, but remember: Congress is 
losing function after function, bourgeois 
democracy is doomed. 

More than ever in history, the working 
class will have to know that it can only 
rely on its own power, that it has to fight 
the whole world, including the middle 
classes, including their own leaders as far 
as they show middle-class features. 

The failure of our American party is 
greatly due to the fact that it has been 
mostly a middle class party, and now we 
should advise to make this a principle 
rather than an accident ! 

To my mind, there can be no greater 
disaster than to saddle upon the workers 
the illusion that some other class will 
put plutocracy out of business. It is the 
gigantic historic task of labor to overcome 
this new ruling class, and to fulfill this 
task means to win Socialism. All of its 
energy, its brains and its heart, its life 
and its soul, will have to be put in this 
struggle for victory. This is the very 
essential part of its class-struggle and 
somebody comes along and tells us that 
other people will do the job. 

I am pretty sure that no class conscious 
worker will be trapped by this new form 
of "nationalism" and become a traitor to 
his International class, but if so, it would 
be a crime, which no amount of devotion 
could make good. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

By MARY E. MARCY 



THE men who build the railroads, 
lay the tracks, construct the en- 
gines and the cars and who build 
the vast railroad yards, etc., as 
well as those who build ships, the docks 
and ship yards — all produce value or 
commodities for which they are paid only 
wages, that is a portion of the value of 
these products, but which wages are, on 
the average, the value of their labor 
power. Like all other revolutionary 
workers, they desire to receive the value 
of their products — to cease selling their 
labor power as men sell saws or cloth 
or cows. 

But the railroad men, the men who run 
the railroads, and the men who sail the 
seas, the vast army of workers who 
transport things from where they are 
produced to where they may be needed, 
from the farms to the mills and thence 
to the cities where people need food or 
clothing, these men are producers of 
value in another way. 

Ten carloads of cattle remain only ten 
cars of cattle both before and after a long 
journey across a continent. A shipload 
of horses sent from America to the war 
zone in France contains no more horses 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
journey. Neither the transport workers 
on the ships nor on the railroads in 
either case have produced any additional 
commodities. Both groups of workers 
have, however, produced additional value. 

And it is obvious to everyone that 
transportation is a necessity in society 
as it is organized today. Without rail- 
roads bringing fresh meats and other 
fresh produce to the cities every day we 
would soon be reduced to hunger and 
starvation. Mighty ocean liners carry 
wheat from the great wheat-producing 
nations to the nations which would be 
speedily brought to famine and disaster 
if they were unable to obtain outside 
supplies. Without \he railroads and the 
oversea lines, "civilized" society and mod- 
ern industry would be impossible today. 
Both enable men to get necessary things 
quickly, to cover long distances in a 



short time. They have brought all men 
close to one another. 

In these cases men produce value who 
do not produce any commodities. 

On page 170, Vol. II, Capital (Kerr 
edition), Marx says: 

"The use value of things has no exist- 
ence except in consumption, and this may 
necessitate a change of place on the part 
of the product, in other words, it may re- 
quire the additional process of produc- 
tion of the transportation industry. The 
productive capital invested in this indus- 
try adds value to the transported prod- 
ucts, partly by transferring value from 
the means of transportation, partly by 
adding value through the labor-power 
used in transportation. This last named 
addition of value consists, as it does in 
all capitalist production, of a reproduction 
of wages and surplus value. 

"Within each process of production, the 
change of place of the object of labor and 
the required instruments of labor and 
labor-power — such as cotton which passes 
from the carding to the spinning room, or 
coal which is hoisted to the surface- 
play a great role. The transition of the 
finished product, in the role of a finished 
commodity, from one independent place 
of production to another in a different 
location, shows the same phenomenon on 
a larger scale. The transport of the 
products from one factory to another is 
finally succeeded by the passage of the 
finished products from the sphere of pro- 
duction to that of consumption. The 
product is not ready for consumption un- 
til it has completed these movements. 

"We have shown previously that a gen- 
eral law of the production of commodi- 
ties decrees: The productivity of labor 
and its faculty of creating value stand in 
opposition to one another. This is true 
of the transportation industry as well as 
any other. The smaller the amount of 
materialized and subjective labor required 
for the transportation of the commodities 
over a certain distance, the greater is the 
productivity of labor, and vice versa. 

"The absolute magnitude of the value 
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which the transportation of commodities 
adds to them is smaller in proportion as 
the productivity of the transportation in- 
dustry and vice versa/' 

And on page 172: 

"The circulation, that is to say, the 
actual perambulation of the commodities 
through space, is carried on in the form 
of transportation. The transportation in- 
dustry forms on one hand an independent 
branch of production, and thus a special 
sphere of investment of productive capi- 
tal. On the other hand, it is distinguished 
from the other spheres of production by 
the fact that it represents a continuation 
of a process of production within the 
process of circulation and for its benefit! 9 

On page 340, Vol. Ill, Capital (Kerf 
edition), Marx explains further: 

"Expressage, eost of transportation, 
storage, etc., all these costs are not in- 
curred in the production of the use^alues 
of the commodities, but in the realization 
of their exchange value. They are pure 
costs of circulation. They do not enter 
into the strict process of production, but 
since they enter into the process of circu- 
lation, they are part of the total process 
of reproduction. 

The wage workers on the steamship 
lines and on the railroads, who transport 
the commodities of the world from na- 
tion to nation and from state to state, sell 
their labor-power just as do the cotton 
mill workers or the miners. They sell 
their labor-power on the market and re- 
ceive something like the value of that 
labor-power — that is, wages enough to 
produce more labor-power for the next 
day and month, and children to take their 
places later on. Their wages may rep- 
resent two hours of social labor, or three 
hours of social labor, and the value they 
add to the commodities they transport 
may represent eight or ten hours of labor. 
Tn this country, where some railroad men 
work on a mileage basis, they may add 
sixteen hours of value and receive wages 
representing four or six hours of. social 
labor, or value. 

Marx puts the workers of the express 
companies in the same class *with the 
transportation workers. 
Storage 

In writing of storage, Marx says stor- 
age may or may not add value to com- 
modities. Where a speculator, for ex- 



ample, merely decides to keep his bushels 
of corn or wheat in the warehouses await- 
ing a rise in prices, this storing produces 
no value. 

When a farmer is compelled to sell his 
wheat or oats as soon as they are pro- 
duced in order to secure ready cash, and 
the man to whom he sells holds the grains 
on a rising market, the broker or pur- 
chaser is put to storage expense, but adds 
no value to these products. 

In such cases the producer merely sells 
his product below its value and J:he ex- 
pense of storing is paid out of the portion 
of the surplus value appropriated by the 
buyer. 

But in other instances the nature of 
commodities makes their storage a neces- 
sity. Storing crops, to preserve them, 
necessary cold-storage arfe examples of 
this nature. This storage adds value to 
the commodities. 

In Vol. II, Capital, on pages 154-155, 
Marx makes this plain. He says: 

"Expenses of circulation, which are due 
to a mere change of form in circulation, 
ideally speaking, do not enter into the 
value of commodities. The capital parts 
expended for them are deductions from 
the productively expended capital, so far 
as the capitalist is concerned. Not so 
the expenses of circulation which we shall 
consider now. They may arise from 
processes of production, which are con- 
tinued only in circulation, the productive 
character of which is merely concealed 
by the form of circulation." 

Speculators may buy and sell the same 
wheat, storing it in various warehouses, 
over and over again, at a time when there 
is a big demand for this commodity. The 
wheat will probably, or at least on the 
average, sell at its value ultimately. The 
man who originally bought of the farmer 
purchased the wheat below its value. No 
value is added by storing it in the ware- 
houses, but the expenses of storage are 
borne by the various speculators who pay 
it out of the surplus value appropriated 
from the farmers, or producers. 

This would not at all apply to necessary 
cold storage, which enables the world to 
buy eggs when the hens are not laying, 
to preserve meats for long periods of 
time in the hottest weather, or to ship 
meat to distant points preserved by up- 
to-date refrigeration. 
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All this work of the men and women 
employed in such storage is necessary 
labor which adds value to the commodi- 
ties, altho it does not produce any 
commodities itself. This means value 
produced in the sphere of circulation. 
And the capitalists in these fields are able 
to enrich themselves to the extent of the 
difference between the wages paid these 
workers and the value added by them, 
less, of course, the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, etc., etc. 

Questions 

1. Do commodities, on the average, 
sell to the consumers at their value? 

2. Do wage workers, on the average, 
receive the value of their labor-power? 

3. Is virgin gold any more valuable in 
Washington than it is in Alaska? Is 
wheat any more valuable in Chicago than 
it is at the farm? 

4. Do these commodities sell at a 
higher price in Washington and Chicago 
than they do in Alaska and at the farm? 

5. Do the railroad men who haul logs 
from Northern Michigan to the furniture 

'factory in Southern Michigan add any 
value to them? 

6. Where does the railroad corporation 
get its profits? From the furniture manu- 
facturer or from the labor of the railroad 
men? 

7. Suppose wheat is sold by farmers to 
a speculator who ships it to Chicago from 
Indiana and this speculator re-sells to an- 
other man, who ships the grain to Mis- 
souri ; suppose another purchaser ships it 
back to Indiana, who pays for the un- 
necessary transportation? The working 
class? The "consumer"? Or the specu- 
lator? 

8. Whom does the railroad company 
exploit — the consumer, the shipper or the 
railroad workers? 

9. Do any workers produce value who 
produce no commodities ? Name those so 
employed in two industries. 

10. Are there any workers who per- 
form a useful function in society who 
neither create any value nor produce any 
commodities? If such workers are neces- 
sary, will we always aim to give them 
the value of such service even under an 
industrial democracy? Will these work- 
ers have to be paid out of the value cre- 
ated by the producers? Does anybody 
else produce any value? 
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Current Affairs 

By Loui0 C. Fraina 



The Curse of Success 

THE philosophy of a successful capital- 
ist is revealed in Charles M. Schwab's 
book, Succeeding With What You Have. 
Here are two gems : 

"The man who fails to give fair serv- 
ice during the hours for which he is paid 
is dishonest. The man who is not will- 
ing to give more than this is foolish." 

"I have yet to hear an instance where 
misfortune hit a man because "he worked 
overtime." 

The book doesn't mention the animal 
cunning, the tricks of trade, the jungle 
morality, by which men rise to economic 
power. But in spite of that it reveals 
the low plane upon which Capitalism 
places life. 

Man should work to live; Capitalism 
makes him live to work. The most won- 
derful and^otential years of life are from 
sixteen to thirty. With the physical and 
temeperamental re-birth of adolescence, 
men and women become eager for the 
Great Adventure — for love, for creative 
work, for living. But it is precisely dur- 
ing these years that we are thrown into 
the mill, the mine, the factory; that we 
must grub and grub, and fight to get the 
best of the other fellow before he gets 
the best of us. 

And when the savage fight is over, you 
are either — successful, with the virginal 
sap of life dried up into a smug satis- 
faction with things as they are — or, you 
are one of the unsuccessful many upon 
whose tragic failure is built the success 
of the very few. 

The Menace to Mexico 

THE United States government, 
through Secretary of State Lansing, 
has protested against Mexico incorporat- 



ing in its new constitution articles vest- 
ing the Executive with power to expro- 
priate property without judicial recourse, 
and generally Nmiting the property hold- 
ings of foreign capital, and against a 
clause that "apparently means virtual na- 
tionalization of the Mexican oil fields." 
All this, says the protest, might, if- retro- 
active, be confiscatory. 

Precisely; the measures are meant to 
be confiscatory. Mexico seeks to expro- 
priate foreign capital of its holdings se- 
cured largely through treachery and 
theft. Imperialism has Mexico in its 
grip; and Imperialism means securing 
control of the natural and industrial re- 
sources of an economically undeveloped 
country in ways that rival the terrors of 
the Industrial Revolution in England. 

The task ahead in Mexico is the devel- 
opment of national Capitalism — the task 
of the bourgeois revolution. Politically, 
it means constitutional bourgeois gov- 
ernment; economically, the development 
of an independent farmer class and indus- 
trial bourgeoisie. 

This historic task is complicated to- 
day by a circumstance unknown to pre- 
vious revolutions — the grip of foreign 
capital upon Mexico. Carranza's effort 
to free his country of this control is be- 
ing bitterly fought by international Im- 
perialism, particularly of the United 
States. Future events in Mexico will 
largely be determined by this clash of in- 
terests. In the event of war, the mur- 
der of Mexican and American workers 
• will determine which master class shall 
get the profits. 

The Collapse of Parliaments 

THE investigation of the charges that 
Wall Street speculators received a 
"tip" % about President Wilson's peace 
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note, is proving one important fact : The 
collapse of Congress. Congress is becom- 
ing more and more futile, its popular 
prestige steadily declining. 

A determining development of the new 
Capitalism and Imperialism is the cen- 
tralization of power in the executive, and 
the consemient decline of parliamentary 
prestige. This is a general development, 
and is being seriously discussed in Eu- 
rope. In this country, President Roose- 
velt terrorized Congress, and got away 
with it; while President Wilson wields 
an even greater power. The demand in 
the Progressive party platform for a vir- 
tually Caesarian "administrative con- 
trol" was a definite expression of the 
trend toward centralization of power. 

The economic unity of Capitalism and 
its merging of interests in State Social- 
ism, is one cause of this trend ; the other 
cause is the increasing severity of the 
struggles of Imperialism for control of 
investment markets. 

This collapse of parliamentary control 
may lead to one of two things: 

Congress and parliaments generally 
may sink still lower in actual power, 
and become mere verbal outlets of re- 
pressed energy. 

Or, their basis of representation and 
functions may become transferred and 
adapted in accord with the new conditions. 

Considering the steady development of 
State Socialism and the complexity of 
interests it represents, it seems likely that 

Parliaments may assume a new form, 
he London Times, for example, urges a 
reconstruction of the House of Commons, 
favoring the abolition of political repre- 
sentation based on geographical divisions, 
and insisting upon election by trades, indus- 
tries and occupations. 

This is the Industrial Union ideal, turned 
to the uses of aggressive Capitalism. This 
development would make all the more nec- 
essary adopting Industrial Unionism as the 
basis of Socialist action. May our con- 
servative Socialist majority realize the com- 
pulsion of economic facts! 

Socialist Integrity, Above All! 

THE Russian revolutionary Socialist, 
Leon Trotsky, recently expelled from 
Europe, said in a speech in New York City 
on January 25: 
"Socialists in Europe should have made 



it clear that they were against the war, 
even tho they could not prevent the war. 
But they did not do so, and the result is 
that President Wilson, who is a tool and 
servant of the capitalist class, is more 
powerful when he lifts his voice for peace 
than the Socialists." 

In this circumstance is one cause of the 
drop in the Socialist vote. The party de- 
claimed against war, but the action of Eu- 
ropean Socialism spoke louder than words. 
And, to make matters worse, the party did 
not emphasize a revolutionary opposition 
to Imperialism, militarism and war. 

Socialism cannot afford to compromise. 
Temporarily, it may pay in votes; ulti- 
mately, it means disaster. Only at its own 
peril may our movement sacrifice its revo- 
lutionary integrity of principles and pur- 
pose. 

Mass Action and 

Industrial Unionism 

THE growing interest in Mass Action is 
important, and should be encouraged. 
But we must not accept Mass Action with- 
out considering the historical conditions of 
its European origin, and adapt it to our 
particular needs and revolutionary prac- 
tice. 

We did not do this with syndicalism, and 
it proved more of an injury than a benefit. 
Syndicalism contributed nothing of value 
that was not implicit in Industrial Union- 
ism, except Sabotage. And even in this 
we did notyelate Sabotage to our own con- 
ditions and industrial development. 

It is different with Mass Action. This 
practice contributes an important idea, — 
if we interpret rightly. 

Mass Action means more revolutionary 
action against imperialism, against war. 
against capitalism. But, apart from this 
program, Mass Action is indefinite. It is 
indefinite — that is to say, incomplete — be- 
cause it does not emphasize the ultimate 
revolutionary mission of unionism. It is 
indefinite because in Europe it is used pri- 
marily as a means to fight the conservatism 
of the Socialist mo>jement. When rebels in 
Germany urge Mass Action upon the party, 
they mean more aggressive action and not 
a comprehensive program of revolution 
(While street demonstrations, for example, 
may be an aggressive and even revolution- 
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ary act in Germany, they are not in this 
country.) 

Mass Action, precisely as does Indus- 
trial Unionism, urges the extension of So- 
cialist activity to conscious and aggressive 
action on the economic field. This activity 
stimulates the independence of the work- 
ing class and warms its idealism into ag- 
gressive action. It "puts a bone ,, into the 
parliamentary struggle and compels it to 
become revolutionary. The fight against 
capitalism becomes an active mass fight, 
not merely an~ electoral and parliamentary 
debate. 

But Industrial Unionism goes much 
further: it bases the whole Socialist move- 
ment upon economic action; it sees in the 
immediate struggle of the unions a prep- 
aration for the revolutionary strike that 
will overthrow capitalism ; and it organizes 
the working class in a way that provides 
the means of assuming control of society, — 
builds in its organization the structure that 
will function as the administration of the 
new society on the day of the revolution. 

Karl Kautsky, in an article in the In-^ 

TERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW, April, 

1901, said: 

"The trades unions . . . will constitute 
the most energetic factors in surmounting 
the present mode of production and they 
will be pillars on which the edifice of the 
socialist commonwealth will be erected. " 

But trades unions are not working for 
the revolution ; they are working as a caste 
for a place in the governing system of the 
nation, — making for State Socialism, and 



not the Social Revolution. Nor does the 
structure of the trades unions admit of 
their assuming possession and management 
of concentrated industry. Industrial Un- 
ionism alone provides the aspiration and 
the means, the theory and practice, of the 
ultimate revolutionary act. 

All this isn't emphasized in the program 
of Mass Action; nor does it project a new 
and more effective form of union organiza- 
tion. 

But Mass Action and Industrial Union- 
ism are not antagonistic: they are supple- 
mentary. 

Industrial Unionism, alone and in itself, 
is compelled to abstain from action until 
the future, or to indulge in small action. 
On the whole, it may preach, but as yet it 
cannot always act. Thru the practice of 
Mass Action, however, the revolutionist 
may participate in all the struggles of the 
working class, organized and unorganized. 
We come to them with a program of im- 
mediate action, and in this way emphasize 
our propaganda. 

Industrial Unionism without the practice 
of Mass Action may be doomed to propa- 
ganda alone; Mass Acti&n without the 
theory apd practice of Industrial Unionism 
neither builds for the future nor develops 
the maximum power of the proletariat. 

The two must fuse : our movement must 
accept the practice of Mass Action. May 
our European comrades fuse their Mass 
Action with the theory and practice of In- 
dustrial Unionism. 
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(Continued from page 528) 

of the mills, and in the end took her in his 
arms and kissed her soberly on the brow. 

But that was all in the long ago, before 
he had grown too old and tired to love. Also, 
she had married and gone away, and his 
mind had gone to sleep. Yet it had been a 
wonderful experience, and he used often to 
look back upon it as other men and women 
look back upon the time they believed in 
fairies. He had never believed in fairies 
nor Santa Claus; but he had believed im-> 
plicitly in the smiling future his imagina- 
tion had wrought into the steaming cloth 
stream. 

He had become a man very early in life. 
At seven, when he drew his first wages, be- 
gan his adolescence. A certain feeling of 
independence crept up in him, and the rela- 
tionship between him and his mother 
changed. Somehow, as an earner and 
bread-winner doing his own work in the 
world, he was more like an equal with her. 
Manhood, full-blown manhood, had come 
when he was eleven, at which time he had 
gone to work on the night-shift for six 
months. No child works on the night-shift 
and remains a child. 

There had been several great events in his 
life. One of these had been when his mother 
bought some California prunes. Two others 
had been the two times when she cooked 
custard. Those had been events. He re- 
membered them kindly. And at that time 
mother had told him of a blissful dish she 
would sometime make — "floating island," 
she had called it, "better than custard." For 
years he had looked forward to the day 
when he would sit down to the table with 
floating island before him, until at last he 
had relegated the idea of it to the limbo of 
unattainable ideals. 

Once he found a silver quarter lying on 
the sidewalk. That, also was a great event 
in his. life, withal a tragic one. He knew 
his duty on the instant the silver flashed on 
his eyes, before even he had picked it up. 
At home, as usual, there was not enough to 
eat, and home he should have taken it as 
he did his wages every Saturday night. 
Right conduct in this was was obvious ; but 
he never had any spending of his money, 
and he was suffering from candy-hunger. 
He was ravenous for the sweets that only 
on red-letter davs he had ever tasted in his 
life. 

He did not attempt to deceive himself. 
He knew it was sin, and deliberately he 



sinned when he went on a fif teen-cent candy 
debauch. Ten cents he saved for a future 
debauch; but not being accustomed to the 
carrying of money, he lost the ten cents. 
This occurred at the time when he was 
suffering all the torments of conscience, and 
it was to him an act of divine retribution. 
He had a frightened sense of the closeness 
of an awful and wrathful God. God had 
seen, and God had been swift to punish, 
denying him even the full wages of sin. 

In memory he always looked back upon 
that event as th£ one great criminal deed of 
his life, and at the recollection his conscience 
always awoke and gave him another twinge. 
It was the one skeleton in his closet. Also, 
being so made and circumstanced, he looked 
back upon the deed with regret. He was 
dissatisfied with the manner in which he had 
spent the quarter. He could have invested 
it better, and, out of his later knowledge of 
the quickness of God, he would have beaten 
God out by spending the whole quarter at 
one fell swoop. In retrospect he spent the 
quarter a thousand times, and each time to 
better advantage. 

There was one other memory of the past, 
dim and faded, but stamped into his soul 
everlasting by the savage feet of his father. 
It was more like a nightmare than a remem- 
bered vision of a concrete thing — more like 
the race-memory of man that makes him fall 
in his sleep and that goes back to his 
arboreal ancestry. 

This particular memory never came to 
Johnny in broad daylight when he was wide 
awake. It came at night, in bed, at the 
moment that his consciousness was sinking 
down and losing itself in sleep. It always 
aroused him to frightened wakefulness, and 
for the moment, in the first sickening start, 
it seemed to him that he lay crosswise on the 
foot of the bed. In the bed were the vague 
forms of his father and mother. He never 
saw what his father looked like. He had 
but one impression of iiis father, and that 
was that he had savage and pitiless feet. 

His earlier memories lingered with him, 
but he had no late memories. All days were 
alike. Yesterday or last year were the same 
as a thousand years — or a minute. Nothing 
ever happened. There were no events to 
mark the march of time. Time did not 
march. It stood always still. It was only 
the whirling machines that moved, and they 
moved nowhere — in spite of the fact that 
they moved faster. 

When he was fourteen he went to work 
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on the starcher. It was a colossal event. 
Something had at last happened that could 
be remembered beyond a night's sleep or 
a week's pay-day. It marked an era. It 
was a machine Olympiad, a thing to date 
from. "When I went to work on the 
starcher," or "after," or "before I went to 
work on the starcher," were sentences often 
on his lips. 

He celebratecf his sixteenth birthday by 
going into the loom-room and taking a loom. 
Here was an incentive again, for it was 
piece-work. And he excelled, because the 
clay of him had been molded by the mills 
into the perfect machine. At the end of 
three months he was running two looms, 
and, later, three and four. 

At the end of his second year at the looms 
he was turning out more yards than any 
other weaver, and more than twice as much 
.as some of the less skillful ones. And at 
home things began to prosper as he ap- 
proached the full stature of his earning 
power. Not, however, that his increased 
earnings were in excess of need. The chil- 
dren were growing up. They ate more. 
And they were going to school, and school- 
books cost money. And somehow, the 
faster he worked, the faster climbed the 
prices of things. Even the rent went up, 
though the house had fallen from bad to 
worse disrepair. 

He had grown taller; but with his in- 
creased height he seemed leaner than ever. 
Also, he was more nervous. With the nerv- 
ousness increased his peevishness and irri- 
tability. The children had learned by many 
bitter lessons to fight shy of him. His 
mother respected him for his earning power, 
but somehow her respect was tinctured with 
fear. 

There was no joyousness in life for him. 
The procession of the days he never saw. 
The nights he slept away in twitching un- 
consciousness. The rest of the time he 
worked, and his consciousness was machine 
consciousness. Outside this his mind was a 
blank. He had no ideals, and but one illu- 
sion, namely, that he drank excellent coffee. 
He was a work-beast. He had no mental 
life whatever; yet deep down in the crypts 
of his mind, unknown to him, were being 
weighed and sifted every hour of his toil, 
every movement of his hands, every twitch 
of his muscles, and preparations were mak- 
ing for a future course of action that would 
amaze him and all his little world. 



It was in the late spring that he came 
home from work one night aware of an un- 
usual tiredness. There was a keen ex- 
pectancy in the air as he sat down to the 
table, but he did not notice. He went 
through the meal in moody silence, mechan- 
ically eating what was before him. The 
children um'd and ah'd and made smacking 
noises with their mouths. But he was deaf 
to them. 

"D'ye know what you're eatm'?" his 
mother demanded at last, desperately. 

He looked vacantly at the dish before him, 
and vacantly at her. 

"Floatin* island," she announced triumph- 
antly. 

"Oh," he said. 

"Floating island!" the children chorused 
loudly. 

"Oh," he said. And after two or three 
mouthfuls, he added, "I ]juess I ain't hungry 
tonight." 

He dropped the spoon, shoved back his 
chair, and arose wearily from the table. 

"An' I guess I'll go to bed." 

His feet dragged more heavily than usual 
as he crossed the kitchen floor. Undressing 
was a Titan's task, a monstrous futility, and 
he wept weakly as he crawled into bed, one 
shoe still on. He was aware of a rising, 
swelling something inside his head that 
made his brain thick and fuzzy. His lean 
fingers felt as big as his wrist, while in the 
ends of them was a remoteness of sensa- 
tion vague and fuzzy like his brain. The 
small of his back ached intolerably. All his 
bones ached. He ached everywhere. And 
in his head began the shrieking, pounding, 
crashing, roaring of a million looms. All 
space was filled with flying shuttles. They 
darted in and out, intricately, amongst the 
stars. He worked a thousand looms him- 
self, and ever they speeded up, faster and 
faster, and his brain unwound, faster and 
faster, and became the thread that fed the 
thousand flying shuttles. 

He did not go to work next morning. He 
was too busy weaving colossally on the 
thousand looms that ran inside his head. 
His mother went to work, but first she sent 
for the doctor. It was a severe attack of la 
grippe, he said. Jennie served as nurse and 
carried out his instructions. 

It was a very severe attack, and it was 
a week before Johnny dressed and tottered 
feebly across the floor. Another week, the 
doctor said, and he would be fit to return 
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to work. The foreman of the loom-room 
visited him on Sunday afternoon, the first 
day of his convalescence. The best weaver 
in the room, the foreman told his mother. 
His job would be held for him. He could 
come back to work a wfeek from Monday. 

"Why don't you thank 'em, Johnny ?" his 
mother asked anxiously. 

"He's ben that sick he ain't himself yet," 
she explained apologetically to the visitor. 

Johnny sat hunched up and gazed stead- 
fastly at the floor. He sat in the same posi- 
tion long after the foreman had gone. It 
was warm outdoors, and he sat on the 
stoop in the afternoon. Sometimes his lips 
moved. He seemed lost in endless calcula- 
tions. 

Next morning, after the day grew warm, 
he took his seat on the stoop. He had pencil 
and paper this time with which to continue 
his calculations, and he calculated painfully 
and amazingly. 

"What comes after millions?" he asked 
at noon, when Will came home from school. 
"An' how d'ye work 'em?" 

That afternoon finished his task. Each 
day, but without paper and pencil, he re- 
turned to the stoop. He was greatly ab- 
sorbed in the one tree that grew across the 
street. He studied it for hours at a time, 
and was unusually interested when the wind 
swayed its branches and fluttered its leaves. 
Throughout the week he seemed lost in a 
great communion with himself. On Sun- 
day, sitting on the stoop, he laughed aloud, 
several times, to the perturbation of his 
mother, who had not heard him laugh in 
years. 

Next morning, in the early darkness, she 
came to his bed to rouse him. He had had 
his fill of sleep all week and awoke easily. 
He made no struggle, nor did he attempt 
to hold onto the bedding when she stripped 
it from him. He lay quietly, and spoke 
quietly. 

"It ain't no use, ma." 

"You'll be late," she said, under the im- 
pression that he was still stupid with sleep. 

"I'm awake, ma, an' I tell you it ain't no 
use. You might as well lemme alone. I 
ain't goin' to git up." 

"But you'll lose your job !" she cried. 

"I ain't goin' to git up," he repeated in a 
strange, passionless voice. 

She did not go to work herself that morn- 
ing. This was sickness beyond any sickness 
she had ever known. Fever ana delirium 
she could understand ; but this was insanity. 



She pulled the bedding up over him and 
sent Jennie for the doctor. 

When that person arrived Johnny was 
sleeping gently, and gently he awoke and 
allowed his pulse to be taken. 

"Nothing the matter with him," the doc- 
tor reported. "Badly debilitated, that's alL 
Not much meat on his bones." 

"He's always been that way," his mother 
volunteered. 

"Now go 'way, ma, an' let me finish my 
snooze." 

Johnny spoke sweetly and placidly, and 
sweetly and placidly he rolled over on his 
side and went to sleep. 

At ten o'clock he awoke and dressed him- 
self. He walked out into the kitchen, where 
he found his mother with a frightened ex- 
pression on her face. 

"I'm goin' away, ma," he announced, "an' 
I jes' want to say good-bye." 

She threw her apron over her head and 
sat down suddenly and wept He waited 
patiently. 

"I might a-known it," she was sobbing. 

"Where?" she finally asked, removing 
the apron from her head and gazing up at 
him with a stricken face in which there was 
little curiosity. 

"I don't know — anywhere." 

As he spoke the tree across the street ap- 
peared with dazzling brightness on his in- 
ner vision. It seemed to lurk just under 
his eyelids, and he could see it whenever 
he wished. 

"An' your job?" she quavered. 

"I ain't never goin' to work again." 

"My God, Johnny!" she wailed, "don't 
say that!" 

What he had said was blasphemy to her. 
As a mother who hears her child deny God, 
was Johnny's mother shocked by his words. 

"What's got into you, anyway?" she de- 
manded, with a lame attempt at imperative- 
ness. 

"Figures," he answered. "Jes' figures. 
I've ben doin* a lot of figurin* this week, an' 
it's most surprisin'." 

"I don't see what that's got to do with it," 
she sniffled. 

Johnny smiled patiently, and his mother 
was aware of a distinct shock at the per- 
sistent absence of his peevishness and irri- 
tability. 

"I'll show you," he said. "I'm pliim tired 
out. What makes me tired ? Moves. I've 
been movin' ever since I was born. I'm tired 
of movin', an' I ain't goin' to move any 
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more. Remember when I worked in the 
glass house? I used to do three hundred 
% dozen a day. Now I reckon I made about 
ten different moves to each bottle. That's 
thirty-six thousan' moves a day. Ten days, 
three hundred an' sixty thousan' moves a 
day. One month, one million an' eighty 
thousan' moves. Chuck out the eighty thou- 
san' — " he spoke with the complacent benefi- 
cence of a philanthropist — "chuck out the 
eighty thousan', that leaves a million moves 
a month — twelve million moves a year. 

"At the looms I'm movin' twice as much. 
That makes twenty-five million moves a 
year, an' it seems to me I've ben a movin' 
that way 'most a million years." 

"Now, this week I ain't moved at all. I 
ain't made one move in hours an' hours. I 
tell you it was swell, jes' settin' there, hours 
an' hours, an' doin' nothin'. I ain't never 
ben happy before. I never had any time. 
I've ben movin, all the time. That ain't no 
way to be happy. An' I ain't goin' to do it 
any more. I'm jes' goin' to set, an' set, an' 
rest, an' rest, and-then rest some more." 

"But what's goin' to come of Will an' the 
children ?" she asked despairingly. 

"That's it, 'Will an' the children,' " he re- 
peated. 

But there was no bitterness in his voice. 
He had long known his mother's ambition 
for the younger boy, but the thought of it 
no longer rankled. Nothing mattered any 
more. Not even that, 

"I know*, ma, what you've ben plannin* 
for Will — keepin' him in school to make a 
bookkeeper out of him. But it ain't no use, 
I've quit. He's got to go to work. 

"An' after I have brung you up the way 
I have," she wept, starting to cover herself 
with the apron and changing her mind. 

"You never brung me up," he answered 
with sad kindliness. "I brung myself up, 
ma, an' I brung up Will. He's bigger'n 
me, an' heavier, an' taller. When I was a 
kid I reckon I didn't git enough to eat. 
When he come along an' was a kid, I was 
workin' an' earnin' grub for him, too. But 
that's done with. Will can go to work, 
same as me, or he can go to hell, I don't 
care which. I'm tired. I'm goin' now. 
Ain't you goin' to say good-bye? 



She -made no reply. The apron had gone 
over her head again and she was crying. He 
paused a moment in the doorway. 

"I'm sure I done the best I knew how," 
she was sobbing. 

He passed out of the house and down the 
street. A wan delight came into his face 
at the sight of the lone tree. "Jes' ain't 
goin' to do nothin',"" he said to himself, half 
aloud, in a crooning tone. He glanced wist- 
fully up at the sky, but the bright sun 
dazzled and blinded him. 

It was a long walk he took, and he did 
not walk fast. It took him past the jute- 
mill. The muffled roar of the loom-room 
came to his ears and he smiled. It was a 
gentle, placid smile. He hated no one, not 
even the pounding, shrieking machines. 
There was no bitterness in him, nothing but 
an inordinate hunger for rest. 

The houses and factories thinned out and 
the open spaces increased as he approached 
the country. At last the city was behind 
him, and he was walking down a leafy lane 
beside the railroad track. He did not walk 
like a man. He did not look like a man. He 
was a travesty of the human. It was a 
twisted and stunted and nameless piece of 
life that shambled like a sickly ape, arms 
loose-hanging, stoop-shouldered, narrow- 
chested, grotesque and terrible. 

He passed by a small railroad station and 
lay down in the grass under a tree. All 
afternoon he lay there. Sometimes he 
dozed, with muscles that twitched in his 
sleep. When awake he lay without move- 
ment, watching the birds or looking up at 
the sky through the branches of the tree 
above him. Once or twice he laughed 
aloud, but without relevance to anything 
he had seen or felt. 

After twilight had gone, in the first dark- 
ness of the night, a freight train rumbled 
into the station. When the engine was 
switching cars onto the side-track, Johnny 
crept along the side of the train. He pulled 
open the side-door of an empty box-car and 
awkwardly and laboriously climbed in. He 
closed the door. The engine whistled. 
Johnny was lying down, and in the dark- 
ness, he smiled. 
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An International Policy 

By WILLIAM E. BOHN 

1. Against Capitalism and imperialism. 

2. Against all forms of militarism. 

3. In favor of strike against international war. 

4. In favor of effective union of working-classes of all nations. 

5. In favor of any attainable form of internationalism at any time. 

6. . In favor of any measures which will tend to increase popular under- 
standing of other nations and respect for them. 



T is to be hoped that American Socialists 
will unanimously support the motion of 
Local New York in favor of a National 
Socialist Congress. Since the war our 
party has been under a cloud. The actions 
of large groups of European Socialists were 
a body blow .to us and a mighty weapon in 
the hands of our enemies. Instead of set- 
ting ourselves clear before, the country we 
fumbled and hummed and hawed. We lost 
the advantage of our long antimilitarist cam- 
paign at this time when anti-militarism at- 
tracted many of the finest sections of the 
population. We had long been shouting that 
capitalism means war. And when war came 
and we had the master argument against 
capitalism we permitted that argument to be 
used against our cause. We have suffered 
for our lack of clearness and courage We 
have deserv€d to suffer. 

But we have had thirty months for 
thought. We; have been getting together. 
We have regained our grip on the situation. 
We see that thousands who have thus far 
kept aloof from us are accepting our thought 
about war, even if they are not inclined to 
come into our party and join with us in our 
policies. Quick, clean action now might 
again put us in an advantageous position. A 
party congress would give us the opportu- 
nity to take such action. Let us have the 
congress. 

But a congress will be useless unless it 
can speak in no uncertain tone. Let us give 
it something to say. Let that something be 
so pimple, so clear, that it will carry to the 
most out-of-the-way place and the most be- 
nighted intellect. There must be no more 
long, wordy, technical, contradictory para- 
graphs strung together and called our plat- 
form. Let us first think what we think and 
then put it into a few simple words which 
any person over fifteen years of age can 
understand. 
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The six proposals set down above are pro- 
posed as a basis for argument. Write to 
the Review and tell what you think of them. 
Every party member has a right to be heard. 

I, for one, believe that they offer a rational 
basis for a party program. In the first place, 
we must make it clear to everyone, that the 
present great war is a result of the natural 
operation of the capitalist system. It came 
as a normal extension of policies pursued 
during a long time of peace by all the great 
European powers. America is at present 
pursuing the same policies and so may ex- 
pect in due time to have her war. 

This line of argument is valuable now be- 
cause it gives us a chance to interest every- 
one in our general thought about society as 
it is organized today. People are asking 
questions. They are not getting answers. 
If we will put our answers into plain speech 
we shall be listened to as we never were 
before. 

Moreover, a clear statement on this point 
puts the burden of proof where it belongs. 
When the German Socialists went in for 
war a good many people acted as tho they 
started it. They did not 'start it. As far 
as human beings may be considered re- 
sponsible for what has happened the great 
industrial, social and political leaders of 
Europe are the responsible parties. The 
blame must be placed at their doors. And 
in this country, we must make it clear, our 
Security Leaguers, our International Cor- 
porationists, our half-blind politicians are 
making themselves responsible for the same 
sort of thing. We must make their responsi- 
bility clear. 

And militarism is merely a feature of 
capitalism in its modern form of imperial- 
ism. All recent wars have been imperial- 
istic in their origin. Some Socialists are 
filled with the idea that we must train our- 
selves to fight in defense of liberty. Were 
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>not the Boers justified in defending them- 
selves? They would never have had to 
'"defend themselves had it not been for the 
imperialistic militarism * of Great Britain. 
Socialism and the labor movement are inter- 
national. If they fight imperialism and 
militarism in all countries alike they cannot 
miss the source of any possible war. This 
is the reason why we need no boggling about 
defensive warfare. Besides, this is the 
sound reason that nobody can tell whether a 
war is offensive or defensive. The distinc- 
tion is antiquated. 

Democratic militarism is a mere figment 
of a few theorists. It does not exist in the 
world. It never has existed. It cannot 
exist. 

In case war does arise we must have a 
definite program definitely understood. 
Whatever is done against it must be done 
on the instant or it may as well not be done 
at all. I am aware of the fact that mere 
non-resistance on the part of some well- 
placed group might result in great good. 
The 110 Socialists members of the German 
Reichstag might have stopped the great 
slaughter if they had simply stood in their 
places and said, "We. are against this thing 
and we shall do nothing to support it. They 
might have been shot, but they would have 
saved the lives of millions. On the other 
hand, even a large number of conscientious 
objectors under any ordinary circumstances 
will not prevent international carnage. 
There are thousands of them in jail in 
England at the present time. There is a 
considerable number of them in jail in Ger- 
many. But the war goes on. Passive re- 
sistance is not enough. It does not appeal 
to any considerable number of people. The 
pacifists, if they are to be effective, must 
have their bugle-call. They must lead their 
forces into acticta. 

The modern method of working-class 
warfare is the strike. It is the method 
.which the workers understand. They have 
faith in it. It is carried on in a realm which 
they know. It leads them to battle organ- 
ized as they are in the daily struggle for 
bread. 

We all remember the Hardy- Vaillant mo- 
tion. In this country we were voting on it 
during the fateful summer of 1914. The 
union men in England and France approved 
of it. Socialists and unionists in this coun- 
try were rapidly swinging into line to sup- 
port it. There is little doubt that we could 



at the present time get about three million 
people to agree to the adoption of such a 
measure as this. And in Germany the men 
and women who are backing the Minority 
Group would welcome an opportunity to 
swear allegiance to their comrades in other 
lands. An immense standing-army for 
peace could be organized if we went about it 
with the determination which the danger 
demands. 

But we need something more. There must 
be a real international organization. One 
of the great tragedies of working-class his- 
tory is that of the French workers waiting 
for word of the up-rising of their German 
comrades. If there had Jt>een a real inter- 
national organization they would not have 
had to wait. Orders would have gone out 
from the central office. Railways and tele- 
graph and table are in charge of working- 
men. There would have been no such tragic 
isolation as that which plunged millions into 
despair during those openyig days of 
August. 

With a million men in each great nation 
internationally organized for peace any war 
could be prevented. Our present Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau is just the hope of 
an organization; the symbol, or, at most, 
the germ of an organization. The moment 
the great nationalist floods had carried away 
the working-classes it went into hiding. 
When it reappeared it went*about timidly 
Questioning this group and that in order to 
find out whether it had the right to breathe. 
It has never had authority. It has never 
been looked to by the workers as their 
visible head. When the members of it met 
at last they made long speeches and drew 
up pious resolutions. It was so like The 
Hague Congress that the two might have 
passed for twins. It did not even furnish 
the workers of the world an emotional focus. 

Compare this feeble attempt at inter- 
nationalism with the organization of the 
German Empire. Within this great national 
unit all citizens are educated to live and 
think in relation to the purposes of the na- 
tion. The empire sets the pace in church 
and school, in family and shop. Men and 
women and children are used to responding 
quickly to its demands. In the moment of 
crisis they do so spontaneously. But our so- 
called internationalists never learn to re- 
spond to a central agency. In peace the 
International Bureau makes no demands on 
them. Their lives are not varied a hair's 
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breadth to further its purpose. So in war 
they do not look to it for leadership. 

I am aware of the fact that an inter- 
national union cannot be organized from the 
top down or from the center outward. The 
working-class struggle begins in the shop or 
in the town or neighborhood. It develops 
till it takes in a section of the nation. Lastly, 
it links nation with nation. It is only as a 
result of the necessities of the struggle that 
it finally becomes world-wide. But if the 
local struggles are tense enough and the 
intelligence of the workers of the civilized 
riations will act together spontaneously and 
vigorously as the citizens of a nation do 
now. 

But the present war is just the agency 
that was needed to weld the national groups 
of workers into such a world-union. For 
thirty months we have been pondering the 
same subject. Our feelings have been 
moulded by the same distress. The very 
sense of weakness which engulfed us all has 
taught the necessity of a new unity. Now 
is the time to get together. If our various 
national committees and conferences, our 
journals and writers, all of us who care 
deeply for the good of the movement and 
the world, act energetically now, it may be 
possible to achieve the hitherto impossible. 

The word effective is vague. What I 
mean by an "effective union" is a union 
capable of giving effect to the deep longing 
of the workers for active co-operation in 
peace and war. The members of the cen- 
tral body would have to be elected directly 
by the members with the understanding that 
they shall have authority to deal with an 
international crisis quickly and energetically. 
We should have to say to them in advance 
that we are ready to refuse to fight, to go on 
strike, to do anything which is demanded 
by the situation. If the workers in each 
nation kneAr that those of every other nation 
were resolved to do this, we might expect 
with confidence the realization of our hopes. 
In fact, if the rulers were convinced of out 
sincerity we should probably win our fight 
in advance. No government would dare to 
declare hostilities in the face of a million 
citizens pledged to place the good of their 
class and of the world above an imaginary 
advantage to the nation. 

The fifth point in this proposed program 
refers to possible efforts in the direction of 
world-government by the various existing 
governments. The movement inaugurated 
by Mr. Taft's League to Enforce Peace is 



a good example. President Wilson and the 
English Premier have both declared them- 
selves in favor of some such world-govern- 
ment. I am convinced that capitalist world- 
fovernment is impossible at the present time, 
n the controlling industrial, commercial 
and political agencies, all the forces which 
brought about the war, are still as powerful 
as ever. There will be the same necessity 
for capitalist expansion after the war, 
as there was before. The economic 
struggle will be carried forward on a larger 
scale than ever. This fact will tend to in- 
crease its intensity rather than to diminish 
it. Now, some persons expect the represen- 
tatives of the mutually-antagonistic govern- 
ments to get together and form a world- 
union. Such a development presupposes 
some common basis of action, some gener- 
ally recognized principles of justice. But 
at present justice for England, justice for 
Germany, and justice for the United States 
mean different things. Under the influence 
of imperialism justice means in each country 
that policy which will place that country's 
capitalist interests foremost. A world court 
would be a mockery without a correspond- 
ing world-congress for the passage of the 
necessary legislative measures. On what 
principle could such a congress be expected 
to formulate its measures ? 

But even tho world-government may be 
impossible on any basis proposed by the 
present governments, I believe that working- 
people should give every possible kind of 
support to all pacifist efforts. International 
capitalism is better for the workers than 
national capitalism. A show of international 
government is better for them than nothing. 
For everything of this sort tends to break 
down the idiotic, antiquated devotion to 
purely national ideals. 

The sixth point opens up a vast field of 
effort to working-class organizations. The 
superstition that various races and various 
nations are naturally quite different is an- 
cient and deep-seated. Our own prejudices 
against the Jew, the negro, and the Japanese 
are cases in point. So long as we have such 
a superstitious feeling against any race or 
nation or sect we are exposed to a similar 
feeling against other groups. All the forces 
of our journalism and our platform are 
from time to time set in motion to arouse 
such a sentiment against this race or that. 
Such antipathies have often been artfully 
manufactured and will be again. War tends 
to engender them instantly. A hundred 
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years ago every normal Englishman believed 
that the French were a race of unbelieving, 
irresponsible devils. Now the French are 
angels and the Germans are the devils. A 
few years ago we were all taught, by our 
statesmen and newspapers, to admire the 
Germans. Now we are taught to despise 
them. The Japanese are an admirable na- 
tion. They have a splendid Intellectual and 
artistic culture. They are rapidly proving 
their virtues serve but to make them the 
more dangerous. Men who would cut but 
a poor figure beside a Japanese philosopher 
or artist shout loudly that the little brown 
man has about him a subtle something which 
makes him forever different from us and 
forever our enemy. We are humanitarians, 
of course, but these people are made to stand 
outside the borderline of humanity. And 
this is one of the hindrances to world-unity 
of any sort. If not a direct cause of war, 
it is an accessory before the fact. 

Labor unions and Socialist groups have 
done something against this sort of thing, 
but not much. . International congresses 
have taught us that we have similar inter- 
ests and similar ways of thinking. The mi- 
gratory nature of some crafts has taught 
tolerance. The mingling of great hosts of 
workers differing in nationality and race has 
forced a degree of mutual understanding 
within restricted regions. But competition 
between various labor groups has done much 
to strengthen the old devil of suspicion and 
separatism. The barring of negroes and 
Japanese from many American labor unions 
is a case in point. Outside the organized 
labor movement the workers do even worse 



in this respect. No group is so poor and 
low as not to teach its young that some other 
group is poorer and lower. The poor and 
ignorant of each race have a favorite de- 
rogatory nickname for those of another. 
The Dago, the Mick, the Wap, the Hunkie 
are not human beings. They are outcasts. 
They cannot be played with or worked with 
as equals. 

The working-class could educate its chil- 
dren out of this sort of barbarism. Shout- 
ing loudly that we are brothers or singing 
the International out of tune will not help. 
Lessons on the civilizations of various coun- 
tries would be more to the purpose. Our 
Socialist Sunday Schools and Young Peo- 
ples' Leagues can do much in this direction. 
The Socialist Party can do more by organ- 
izing itself on a working-class basis rather 
than on a nationalistic or racial one. In 
some cases our language groups are actually 
working in opposition to the common good. 
But the labor unions can do most. If they 
believe in human brotherhood let them 
recognize the negro and the Jap as brothers. 
That will be an ocular demonstration which 
will go farther with the coming generation 
than a thousand miles of resolutions. 

But, as I said above, these six points are 
set down here merely to form the basis for 
a discussion among Review readers. Dis- 
cussion may lead to unity of thought, and 
unity of thought may lead to unity of action. 

Note: The editors of the Review heartily endorse 
Comrade Bohn's request for expressions of opinion on 
this all-important subject. But. as our space is limited, 
we must ask each comrade to keep inside of 800 words. 
Also, please write on only one side of the sheet, and do 
not mix what is written for publication with letters to 
the editors or publishers. 



The Majesty of the Law—The- Everett 
Tragedy presented thru the medium of a court- 
room comedy is the idea of a one-act sketch, 
"Their Court and Our Class/' from the pen 
of Fellow, Worker Walker C. Smith. 

The I. VV. W. in Seattle so successfully pre- 
sented the sketch at their December smoker 
that it is to be staged again, this time by the 
Young Peoples' Socialist League, acting in 
conjunction with the local defense committee. 
In Portland, Ore., Denver, Colo., and various 



other parts of the country the sketch is being 
put on as propaganda and to raise funds for 
the Everett Prisoners' Defense. 

As a pamphlet the sketch sets forth the 
workers' side of the case in a most readable 
manner. If you cannot see it acted you should 
at least read it. 

Single copies are ten cents; lots of fifty or 
more are six cents. The supply is very limited. 
Orders may be sent to Walker C. Smith, 7409 
10th Ave., N, E., Seattle, Wash. 
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Tke Press Censorship Bill 



LOOK out for the press censorship 
bill! 
It has been drafted by the Army 
War College and will be intro- 
duced in Congress, probably, on the day 
that Congress declares war, if it should, 
and an attempt will be made to drive it 
thru both houses under the emotional 
stress of that occasion. 

The bill is exceedingly dangerous and 
should be defeated. It is aimed, not at 
the enemy, but at the complete control 
of -public opinion in this country in time 
of war. If passed it would set up a com- 
plete censorship machinery thruout the 
country and forbid the publication in 
newspapers, periodicals or pamphlets of 
any discussion of the war except by spe- 
cial permission of the censor. 

Make no mistake about it ; this bill was 
drafted with an eye to those newspapers 
which, in the event of war, might attempt 
to criticise the conduct of the war, those 
newspapers (to borrow the language of 
the War College's statement) which "by 
their editorials and presentation of news 
. . . may sway the people . . . 
against the war and thus ... by ad- 
verse criticism tend to destroy the effi- 
ciency of these (the military) agencies." 
The quotation is from monograph which 
the Army War College has drafted in 
support of its bill; it is entitled "The 
Proper Relationship Between the Army 
and the Press in Time of War." This 
monograph may be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Public Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C, for five cents. Send for it. 



This argument is easily recognized; it 
is the old argument of autocracy, with its 
efficiency, real or imagined, and demo- 
cracy. The argument holds just as strong- 
ly against popular discussion of civic 
officials as of military officials. The only 
difference is that public officials have be- 
come habituated to the idea of respon- 
sibility to the people and military officials 
would evade this embarrassment if they 
could. Democracies, however, have faced 
the problem of free speech and settled in 
favor of it despite its fancied inconven- 
iences. Now is no time to abandon it, 
especially in favor of a group so danger- 
ous to civil liberties and democratic ideals 
as the military group. 

The metropolitan press has been won 
over to the support of the bill by repre- 
sentations that "practical newspaper men, 
with army experience," would be ap- 
pointed as censors. Moreover, they know 
their power and, like Lord Northcliffe, 
they are not much afraid of what the 
censor will do to their editorial columns. 
But the really independent press must be 
made to realize the threat concealed in 
this bill and all lovers of democracy must 
be aroused to fight it even before it makes 
its appearance in Congress. 

Write to the President about it. Write 
to your congressman. Write to your 
editor. Make him realize that public 
opinion will back him if he fights this 
bill in the name of freedom of the press 
which is our freedom as well. (C. T. H. 
— American Union Against Militarism.) 



"My Dear Brown: M Out-of-the- Way-Home, January 31, 1917. 

"Your magazine The Modern School/ certainly is a credit to you, editorially, typo- 
graphically and every other way. It ought to wield a real influence. 

"I must congratulate you on the publication of that poem by Rose Florence Free- 
man. In its mingled passion and delicacy, and perfect grace, yet artistic restraint of 
utterance. I have never seen a sex poem to excel it. It is notable and will be immortal. 

"Cordially, 

"J. WILLIAM LLOYD." 
In the February issue: "Spent," a beautiful poem by Rose Freeman; "The Case 
of Nietzsche," by J. Wm. Lloyd, etc. 

In the March number: The Great Debate between Clarence Darrow and Scott 
Nearing, etc. 

One Dollar a Year. Address THE MODERN SCHOOL, 

. * Stelton, N. J. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



Txmai The annual congress of 

soeiaii»t French Socialists took place 

° oa * 1 *"*. in Paris, December 25-29. 
A vigorous debate on party policy ended 
just as all such debates have ended in 
France since the war began. A resolution 
in favor of continuing to support the war 
was carried by a vote of 2,838 to 109. 
Another in favor of permitting socialists 
to become cabinet ministers received 
1,637 in favor to 708 against. A third in 
favor of refusing to meet the Germans in 
conference before the Germans have ex- 
plained their attitude toward their gov- 
ernment's peace move was carried by 
1,537 to 1,407. A fourth against allowing 
the Kienthalers, or the left wing, to par- 
ticipate in the editing of VHumanite was 
adopted "almost unanimously." This 
probably means that the three members 
of the Chamber who attended the famous 
conference at Kienthal were the only ones 
who voted against it. Their names are: 
Blanc, Raffin-dugen and Brizon. There 
will be a conference of Allied Socialists in 
March. A special congress is to formu- 
late a program for the French delegates. 

One interesting and important sugges- 
tion was made during the discussion on 
reopening relations with the German 
Socialists. Those in favor of this move 
said there was no longer any sense in re- 
ferring to Scheidemann and his majority 
as Socialists. What was wanted was to 
establish relations with Liebknecht and 
the other real Socialists. Let us hope that 
this idea will gain wide currency. 

The various peace moves of President 
Wilson were much discussed at this con- 
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gress, and his name occurs frequently in 
various resolutions adopted. 

* * * 

Toward the end of January 
several thousand workers in 
the munition factory of 
Schneider and Company, 
Harfleur, went on strike. Albert Thomas, 
Socialist and Minister of Munitions, went 
up to persuade them to return to work. 
He is reported to have said: "The gov- 
ernment does not want to use the means 
the law gives it, and it appeals to your 
patriotism, to your affection for the fight- 
ers who are at the front and to your rea- 
son, for everyone to be present tomorrow 
at the factory. According to a decree, the 
government has the right to mobilize 
workmen or requisition works. Besides, 
it has the right to decide issues between 
employers and workmen." 

* * * 

This conference took place 
at Manchester on January 
23-25. The action of Hen- 
derson, Hodge and Barnes in taking posi- 
tions in the new cabinet was approved. 
A general enthusiasm for peace was 
shown by five minutes of applause which 
greeted a chance mention of the name 
of President Wilson. But a determina- 
tion to carry on the war was evinced in 
many definite actions taken. For exam- 
ple, the representation of the Independent 
Labor Party on the Executive Committee 
was so cut down as to give this vigorous 4 
group of internationalists little influence | 
between congresses. 

SA8 
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confederation The Confederation held a 
o«n«Mi conference at Christmas time. 

« Tr»YAU There was a long and heated 
debate about the support which the or- 
ganization is giving the government in 
the prosecution of the war. The vote was 
91 to 25 in favor of continuing to give 
this support. 

* * * 

SMp VMM F° r the past nine years it 
for work has been almost impossible 

**** to carry on Socialist work 

among the Japanese. At the time the 
publication of Socialist papers was 
stopped, Socialist books in Japanese were 
confiscated, and even books on Socialism 
in the libraries were withdrawn from cir- 
culation. One group of Socialists meets 
secretly in Tokio. The government 
makes a regular annual appropriation of 
about $90,000 to suppress Socialism. All 
Socialists are registered at the police sta- 
tions and their movements are closely 
watched. 

Comrade S. Katayama, who has been 
hounded by the government for nearly 
twenty-five years, is now in this country. 
With almost no help from any source, he 
writes copy for a little paper, prints it 
with his own hands and circulates it as 
best he can. He can do more for Japan- 
ese Socialism from this side of the Pacific 
than he could at homfe. By rousing inter- 
est among Japanese residents in this 
country arid by sending copies of his 
paper back to Japan, he is doing as much 
as possible to keep things moving. 

With a very little money he could ac- 
complish much more. He has never asked 
for contributions. Let us send them 
without his asking. Money sent care of 
the Review will be forwarded. Those 
who prefer to send it directly can reach 
Comrade Katayama at 92 West End 
Avenue, Manhattan Beach, Long Island. 
N.Y. 

IS HE CRAZY? 
The owner of a large plantation in Missis- 
sippi, where the fine figs grow, is giving away 
a few five-acre fruit tracts. The only condition 
is that figs be planted. The owner wants 
enough figs raised to supply a cooperative can- 
ning factory. You can secure five acres and 
an interest in the canning factory by writing 
the Eubank Farms Company, 1233 Keystone, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care for 
your trees for $6 per month. Your profit 
should be $1,000 per year. Some think this 
man is crazy for giving away such valuable 
land, but there may be method in his madness. 
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DON'T BE GUT 

Until You Try ThU 
Wonderful Treatment 

The internal method 
of treatment is the correct one, and is 
sanctioned by the best informed physicians and 
surgeons. Ointments, suppositories and other local 
applications give only temporary relief. 

If you hmvm pit— in mnyform write for a FREE sample of 
rmgm*0 riU TmbUto and you will bleat the day that you read 
this. Write today, ^ R- page, 311 Wi St. Marts* Nits. 

TOBACCO 
HABIT 

A very interesting book has been published on tobacco 
habit — how to conquer it quickly and easily. It tells the 
dangers of excessive smoking, chewing, snuff using, etc. 
and explains how nervousness, irritability, sleeplessness, 
weak eyes, stomach troubles and numerous other disorders 
may be eliminated thru stopping self-poisoning by tobacco. 
The man who has written this book wants to genuinely 
help all who have become addicted to tobacco habit and 
says there's no need to suffer that awful craving or rest- 
lessness which comes when one tries to quit voluntarily. 
This is no mind-cure or temperance sermon tract, but 
plain common sense, clearly set forth. The author will 
send it free, postpaid, in plain wrapper. Write, giving 
name and full address— a postcard will do. Address: 
Edward J. Woods, 249 P, Station E, New York City. 
Keep this advertisement; it is likely to prove the best 
news you ever read in this magazine. 
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a or vqu STILL LIVING 
OLD STONE AGE? 

and women of the Old Stone Age were superstitious about 
s. 

these the world has outgrown, but the superstitions that 
it economics and sex still crush the happiness of the race. 
>main of sex, the mass of our people still possess largely the 
of fear and ignorance characteristic of the Old Stone Age. 
to the majority a mysterious, terrible thing, a vice, or a 
>rt. 

: is rampant; and, that which is worse, the stultifying and 
of sex. 

in matters of sex, still living in the Old Stone Age, or are you 
in of the commonwealth of Modern Knowledge? 
* * * 

The awakening popular interest in Sexology is not without its dan- 
gers, which only real knowledge may offset. 

Dr. William J. Robinson was the American pioneer of Birth Control, 
and the movement to popularize Sexology. His books are auikorUati9e t 
instinct with sound judgment and radical sympathy. 

WOMAN: HER SEX and LOVE LIFE 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

This is Dr. Robinson's newest book, and one of his best. It very happily combines theory 
and practice. Its purpose is to assist women in the comprehension and development of their 
sex life. The book presents popularly, but scientifically, all the information on this all-im- 
portant subject. It deals fully with the larger aspects, but equally with the "small things" 
that often make or break love and life. A book for the woman who seeks to control her own sexual 
destiny. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

SEX KNOWLEDGE for MEN 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

A book of tremendous importance, a revelation of the delicacy, danger and beauty of the 
sex instinct. No quackery, no prudery; but the facts, scientifically presented by a specialist 
of sympathy and imagination. While a popular book, it is in no sense the hash dished up by 
"popularizers," but the mature work of a great sexologist. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

THE LIMITATION of OFFSPRING 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

An epochal book, animated with social vision and sanity of judgment. All the arguments for 
and against the voluntary prevention of conception. The great social issue of Birth Control dis- 
cussed by its pioneer, who fully realizes its human and social bearings. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

SEXUAL PROBLEMS of TODAY 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

An astonishing book, in its scope, information and value. A few of the subjects discussed: 
The Relations Between the Sexes and Man's Inhumanity to Woman. — The Influence of Ab- 
stinence on Man's Sexual Health and Sexual Power. — The Double Standard of Morality and 
the Effeet of Continence on Each Sex. — What to do with the Prostitute and How to Abolish 
Venereal Disease. — The Question of Abortion Considered in its Ethical and Social Aspects. — 
Torturing the Wife when the Husband is at Fault. — The Most Efficient Venereal Prophy- 
lactics, etc., etc. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

NEVER-TOLD TALES 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 

No man sees more of the hidden tragedy and horror of life than a specialist ih sexual diseases. 
In the form of vivid fiction, this book tells some of these experiences. A warning and a guide. 
Jack London said of this book: "I wish every person, man and woman, young and old, could 
have a copy of * Never-Told Tales. ' " Price, $i.oo, postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 341-349 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
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The New Socialism. By Harold A. Russell, 
C. E. New York: The Shakespeare Press. 
Ill pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 
The author of this book seems unaware that 
he has chosen a title already used by Robert 
Rives LaMonte for an excellent book, published 
at the nominal price of 10 cents. The book 
by Mr. Russell is really not on the subject of 
Socialism at all, but of the State Capitalism 
already taking shape in Europe and likely to 
make rapid strides here after the war. As to 
the effect of State Capitalism on the standard 
of living of the wage-workers he is in our 
opinion unduly optimistic. For Harold A. 
Russell, Marx has written in vain. He im- 
agines that low prices will abolish poverty 
without any revolution. It is just as well that 
copies of his book are sold at high prices, 
since they would only confuse the minds of 
any wagerworkers who might happen to take 
the author seriously. 



Germany and England. By J. A. Cramb, M. A., 
late Professor of Modern History, Queens 
College, London. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., price $1.00 net. 

This volume of lectures, delivered in London 
shortly before the outbreak of the world-war, 
was intended as a warning to the English. It 
serves now to explain the causes of the war, 
and especially the apparent unanimity of the 
Germans in their war-madness. While the 
author does not neglect the economic explana- 
tion, the chief merit of his book is in his criti- 
cal analysis of the propaganda teaching the 
greatness and the conquering destiny of Ger- 
many which has been carried on for a genera- 
tion. Its greatest writer is Treitschke, who 
says of the British empire: "A thing that is 
wholly a sham cannot in this universe of ours 
endure forever. It may endure for a day, but 
its doom is certain; there is no room for it in 
a world governed by valor, by the Will to 
Power." That is to say, England rules one- 
fifth of the globe because the ancestors of the 
English were crafty and lucky. Germany needs 
room to expand, and must, and will take it 
from England by force of arms." This helps 
us understand why there is little hope of peace 
until the Prussian war lords and their dupes 
are crushed or else have conquered the world. 



"A Woman Free" and Other Poems. By Ruth 

Le Prade. Published by J. F. Sowny Press, 

Los Angeles, California. Price,, 75c. 

The introduction to this book of charming 

verses is by Edwin Markham, and he says: 

"Ruth Le Prade comes with the simple speech 

of every day, declaring her compassion for the 

multitude, announcing her contempt of caste 

and conventionality, affirming her faith in the 

coming of the great day when Love shall take 

form in a Comrade Order, wherein all from 

the greatest to the least shall have the social 

and material resources for living a rich and 

abundant life." 



The Last War. By George Barrett. Published 

by the Workers' Freedom Group, 2 Hill St., 

Totterdown, Bristol, England, at one penny. 

This is the best brochure the war has 

brought forth on war from the point of 

view of the working class. 

Mr. Barrett calls on the workers of the 
world to seize the opportunity that war gives 
them to attack the Invaders of the World who 
have despoiled those who produce the world's 
wealth. An invaluable booklet to place in the 
hands of workingmen and women. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the wealth of good 
things Mr. Barrett says: 
War 

"It is war we proclaim, the last war, the 
international war in which the workers of all 
lands shall be united against the invaders — the 
rich who have seized the land and lived on the 
labor of the poor. 

"This is the war that remains yet to be 
fought. Is it possible? Nay, it is inevitable. 
It may be delayed, but it cannot be prevented. 
Already and everywhere dimly the worker sees 
the injustice of his lot and recognizes his folly 
in laboring so hard, while he enjoys so little 
of the fruit of his work. Many a man in each 
army engaged today knows in his heart that 
the enemy soldiers are men just as he is, no 
better but little worse. These dim thoughts 
only lack boldness, and they would make of 
each such soldier a revolutionist, who would 
refuse to fire in such a cause. 

"It is by this growing courage that the inter- 
national workers will presently form their 
army — not indeed an army like that which their 
masters possess, where the soldiers blindly 
obey their officers and care not if their cause 
is right or wrong. The workers' army or- 
ganized for a different purpose must be a very 
different affair. 

Our Answer 

"Surely this is the answer we ought to be 
preparing ourselves to make. It would, create 
a revolutionary situation, and no government 
faced with such internal difficulties, even though 
the workers were not yet strong enough to 
make a revolution, would dare to go to war. 
This would be the surest way to prevent an 
invasion, for certain it is that even though our 
comrades abroad were not perhaps so strong 
in their organization as we were or we so bold 
as they, yet the workers would still be able 
to organize sufficient militant strikes to make 
their government very reluctant to send their 
army out of the country. 

"Have we not seen by the huge military 
camps established in Liverpool, London and 
other great centers during the recent great 
strike period, that the master class feels none 
too sale, even when the workers are, as now, 
entirely unarmed? It would need but a com- 
paratively small labor movement in England 
and Germany at the present time to make these 
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governments very quickly change their minds 
as to who was the real enemy. 

"The danger of rebellion at home would 
make a fellow feeling between the opposing 
governments, and they would very quickly 
agree to withdraw their armies to shoot their 
own countrymen. True it is that we are not 
yet strong enough to thus defeat war and in- 
vasion, but great things have small beginnings, 
and if we are to wait until we can be successful 
before we throw our energies into a movement, 
we shall find that we are always behind. If 
we are but a few in this movement, which will 
by and by make war and oppression impossible, 
it is certain that we should exercise no more 
influence by joining the hosts of English, 
French and Russian invaders than we have by 
raising the standard of .revolt in our countries 
at home. Powerful, or even powerless then, as 
the workers' movement may now be, it should 
take up its stand of definite and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the war. 

"War is a part of the present system, but 
it is one of its most vulnerable parts, for the 
system is based on violence, and when the 
means of violence are fully occupied, a great 
opportunity occurs for those who have been 
kept in subjection and poverty by them at 



home. When we are prepared to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity we shall mid that we 
have not only rendered war impossible, but 
that we are perhaps powerful enough to cap- 
ture our country from the invaders who now 
hold it." 



A Memoir to the Life of Father Robert W. 
Haire. By E. Francis Atwood, State Secre- 
tary of the S. P. of So. Dak.; published by 
the Commonwealth Print, Mitchel, S. D. 
Price, 10c. Proceeds to go to the campaign 
fund. 

Comrade Atwood has given the Socialist 
movement not only a warm and glowing tribute 
to Comrade Haire, whom he calls the founder 
of socialism in the Dakotas, but he also de- 
votes a large part of this excellent brochure 
to the work to which Comrade Haire, himself, 
devoted his life — the propaganda of Socialism. 
Not only to those who wish the loving ap- 
preciative memoir of this stimulating and un- 
tiring comrade, but to those who wish to still 
further spread the truth he taught, this little 
booklet will come as a happy opportunity. The 
proceeds from the sale of the book are to be 
donated to the campaign fund. 



Marx's CAPITAL 



GREATEST OF ALL 
SOCIALIST BOOKS 

You can be a Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories which 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing bouse took 
bold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 



bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 

VOLUME J. entitled "Tka IVoeaee off Caaftaflet Product***," is practically compla* ft* limit. 14 ex- 
plains the thing which, up to the time that Marx came on the scene, had confused all the economists, namely. 
•vrptasVaHM. It explains exactly how the capitalist extracts hU profits. This volume might be called the 
keystone of the Socialist arch. 860 pages, S2.00. 

VOLUME II. "TOw Ptoaaea off Ctroejtatftoet off Capital," explains the part that the merchant and the 
banker play in the p resen t system, and the laws that govern social capital. Unravels knots In which previous 
. writers had become entangled. 618 pages, $2«00. 

VOLUMI III, In some respects the most Interesting of alL treats of Tho P ia u aea off CaprtnMat Ere d as 
tenatfaei m a WbaJa." Predicts the riaa off Trmnta and makes clear the eauaa off paw ten —I I nam a 
trial eriaaa. Shows how the small capitalist is swallowed. Explains for all time the subjects d Lam*, leant 
and ranaJac. 1.048 pages, *2.<M>. 

Price of the set $6.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3-60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company. 341-349 East Ohio St.. Chicago 
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Our Militant Scotch Comrades: — Two or- 
ders for our standard cloth-bound Socialist 
books amounting to $200 came in on one mail 
during the past week. One order was from 
the British Section of the International So- 
cialist Party at Edinburgh. The other was 
from the Socialist Labor Press of Glasgow. 
While the boneheads are busy blowing one 
another off the map, these comrades are busy 
circulating sound Socialist literature which is 
the only ammunition that counts. In other 
words, it will wise up the workers so that 
they will not point their guns at each other 
as they are doing now, but at their real enemy. 

Oil Field Flashes: — News comes in from 
many points in Kansas and Oklahoma that the 
oil field workers are waking up to the rotten 
conditions under which they have to work. 
The pipe-liners are lining up fast in the I. 
W. W. The I. W. W. way seems to be the 
winning way these days. 

From a Vermont Reader: — Comrade Marsh 
of Rochester reviews his sub. and also sends 
in a subscription for the Public Library at 
Rochester. He closes his letter by saying, 
"There is but one fault I find with The Review ; 
that is, there is not enough of it and it doesn't 
come often enough." 

A Massachusetts Comrade Writes.: — "I am 
glad to be alive and in a position to make one 
more -kick for human rights. One of the 
pleasures I have in life is reviewing my sub- 
scription to The Review. I will always remem- 
ber Comrade Mary E. Marcy's observation 
"Take care of the stomachs, and the morals 
will take care of themselves." — H. L. J. 

Joe Hill— Memorial services in honor of Joe 
Hill, the I. W. W. poet who was murdered by 
the authorities of Salt Lake City last year, were 
held in San Jose, California, at South Park, 
January 14. Services opened by the signing of 
* the Marseillaise by the I. W. W. local. Com- 
rade Cora P. Wilson of the Socialist Party 
delivered the oration. Services were continued 
at Inspiration Point, Alum Rock Park. Joe 
Hill's last poem was read and as the com- 
rades sang the "Red Flag," Rita Wilson, 9 
years old, let loose three balloons containing 
the ashes of Joe Hill, which the four winds 
wafted over the beautiful Santa Clara Valley. 

From Australia — A conference of branches 
, of the Australian Socialist Party was held from 
December 24th to 29th, 1916, but owing to 
want of time for consideration of other than 
party business, Dr. Rutgers' articles on Im- 
perialism and Mass Action were not brought 
forward as this branch had arranged. How- 
ever, it may be said safely that all comrades 
are in agreement with Dr. Rutgers and the 
Left Wing as to the tactics to be adopted on 
this most important matter. 

From Sidney, Ohio— Comrade Nutt added 
six new names to the subscription list just in 
time to get the February Review. 

The Questions on Economics — Comrade Mrs. 



Truman of Erskine, Canada, sent in a subscrip- 
tion for the Review and at the same time an- 
swered all of the questions on Economics asked 
in the outline which appeared in the January 
number correctly. We read her letter with 
grea't pleasure, as it is good to get in touch 
with a woman who is up on Marx. If there 
were a thousand more Mrs. Trumans the work 
of education in the labor movement would 
move twice as fast. Remember you cannot ex- 
plain current events unless you study Karl 
Marx. 

Donation from Alaska — Comrade Mrs. Keil 
of Alaska donated $5.00 to the Review to help 
pay the increased cost of the paper bill last 
month. This is certainly a practical way to 
help. 

Et tu Bohn?— That Carl D. Thompson and 
Chas. Edward Russell should revert to their 
class interests was to be expected from their 
previous leanings; but when Frank Bohn, whom 
we always thought a thorough red, falls for 
this nonpartisan dope, it fairly takes our 
breath away. 

Comrade Bohn is, of course, aware of the 
fact that the evolution of industry is at least 
a generation ahead of the corresponding men- 
tal status of society. The industries will, there- 
fore, be here and waiting for the necessary 
mental readjustment to make proper .use of 
them. Therefore, as Socialists, we need not 
waste our time on the organization of the in- 
dustries. We can safely leave that to those 
most directly interested, "the great middle 
class, above all the professional class — the 
school teachers, college professors, editors, 
lawyers and physicians." 

These will no doubt be greatly benefited 
under state capitalism, though it is problemati- 
cal if the average -wage earner, not under civil 
service) will fare any better, as the govern- 
ment has the reputation, amongst the un- 
skilled at least, of paying very low wages. To 
be sure this does not alter the fact that we 
shall have government ownership, willy nilly, 
but neither does this fact alter the further and 
much more important fact that it is democratic 
management of the industries and the full 
product of our labor that we, as wage earners, 
are interested in. Of course our representa- 
tives in city council, legislatures and congress 
will, as consistent Socialists, vote for public 
or government ownership, whenever bills for 
this purpose are presented, but the main point 
in Socialist administration, democratic control, 
must always be emphasized. 

No, comrades, don't let us waste our time. 
The tendency towards fusion and compromise 
is strong enough without encouraging it. 

The industries are regular Frankensteins. 
They will destroy their masters in time. They 
are waiting, even now, on the necessary intel- 
ligence of the workers to use them. It is 
scientific socialism that must be taught and 
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this, of course, includes the principle of in- 
dustrial unionism. 

I am sorry to see that the Review, usually 
so clear sighted, should be so hasty in accept- 
ing this so-called 8-hour law as an accom- 
plished fact and Bohn mentions it in the same 
light. 

There is no evidence among the train crews 
here of an 8-hour day. In the quotation from 
the president that I saw it did not state that 
"The nation now sanctions an 8-hour day for 
all workers," but that "The 8-hour day has the 
sanction of society" — potentially very different. 
No, the Adamson law has not yet forced the 
American railroads to accept the 8-hour day 
principle. Not yet. — From O. H. Stow, Wash- 
ington. 

Constructive Program of Socialism— "T^iese 
are the times that try men's souls," was bravely 
spoken by Thomas Paine in the revolutionary 
days of this country. One can imagine what 
it was to be a lover of liberty at that day and 
time and brave men like Paine must have seen 
mountains of difficulties to overcome in over-* 
throwing the government by kings. The tradi- 
tions and superstitions of his day were more in 
control of the minds of the people than at the 
present time. But he never gave up, because 
the "vote fell off," instead, his reply to "He 
kept us out of war," was the harder the conflict 
the more glorious the triumph. Heaven knows 
how to set a proper price upon its goods and 
it would be strange indeed if freedom would 
not be highly rated. 

How well those words of one of the most 
illustrious sons of freedom fit the present day 
and time. 

Do the votes determine the strength of our 
forces? Can we measure our achievements by 
votes? Can't we of the great working class 
movement realize that the seeds we have been 
sowing are growing in other parts of society, 
as well as the political field? Perhaps it is 
best that we did not get too large a vote. It 
might encourage our opportunists to adopt too 
many immediate demands to get into office like 
Wilson did. Then they would be very much 
embarassed — that is if they were real Socialists 
— to be elected to office without sufficient eco- 
nomic education to back them up. We have 
lost no Socialist votes, notwithstanding we did 
not poll as many votes as we did in 1912. But 
we have done other things and that most im- 



portant of all things was bringing together 
against the entrenched capitalists of this nation 
almost a solid labor action of the railroad 
unions of this nation. So much for Socialists' 
education. Those organizations were brought 
nearer together; they felt their united strength 
for the first time. It was only a brief spell 
that this mighty railroad united body were to- 
gether, but they felt their strength, and they 
will NOT FORGET/ What would 3,000,000 
votes for the Socialist Party mean without that 
splendid demonstration that brought Congress 
to act to keep the giant labor asleep? Oh. 
you of little vision! Do you not see the world 
is in travail? That the deeds from the brain 
of Marx is stirring society as it was never 
stirred before? Labor organizations, fraternal 
societies, religious bodies, civic and political, 
are being forced to investigate economics. 
Churches are being forced to seek relief for 
members, or the ministers will go hungry. 
Fraternal orders feel the increase demand for 
sick benefits — out of employment being found 
the CAUSE. 

We are inclined to be too pessimistic as to 
immediate results and we show our lack of 
social vision by condemning the embryo for 
not breaking all laws of nature. 

Let us go into the great religious, fraternal 
and labor bodies and teach them how to win. 
Let us teach them to unite for their mutual 
good. Let us avoid their prejudices and culti- 
vate their friendship. The lack of comrade- 
ship and icy conduct of many Socialists hav» 
done more to set the brakes upon the wheels 
of social enlightenment than all the powers of 
the master class. Our friends, the S. L. P., 
have reaped the bitter reward of carrying on 
a campaign of bitterness, instead of one of per- 
suasion and kindness. The people are ripe for 
the new order of things. It is up to you and 
I to blaze the way and they will follow. — Jas. 
Pendragon. 
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"No party member can afford to overlook this work. Socialists 
should fight to have it placed in all public libraries/ 9 

—Neuf York Sunday CM. 



The First 

)CIAUST HISTORY 

of the 

GREAT AMERICAN 

FORTUNES 



Astor Field Stanford 

Vanderbilt Blair Elkins 

Gould Garrett Morgan 

Sage~ Huntington Hill 



Gustavus Myers, the author, says : "The burden of this work has been 
the frauds and thefts by which what is known as property has been acquired 
and great fortunes built up." 



The Journal of Political Economy 

"Active research and exhaustive perusal of the 
official reports of innumerable investigating committees 
have enabled Mr. Myers to present a damning array 
of evidence to support his main contention that prop- 
erty is theft." 

Tho American Historical Review 

"The references to official state documents amply 
justify the author's claim to many earnest years of 
original research. Credit must certainly be given him 
for unearthing much valuable material.'' 



Chicago Daily News 

"The third and closing volume is as interesting and 
inclusive as its predecessors. Certainly the record 
here is the strongest impeachment of our American 
progress a socialist can bring." 



Duluth Evening Herald 

"Gustavus Myers has performed a signal service to 
those who are fighting for economic freedom. He has 
compiled an accurate history of the great fortunes that 
have been built up out of special favors." 



Buy the Books You Want! Give Your Children a Chance to Read the Truth 

SPECIAL OFFER— ^ e w ^ senc * t * l * s set °* ^ ree volumes, bound 
*** *-« v**rtlw V/l AAJIX ^ bj ue gjjj^ g Q j^ stamped, and 4 yearly sub. cards 

to the Review for $4.50, express paid. Do it now as this oner will not be made again. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 341 East Ohi. St., CHICAGO 
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Are We Riding 

"III fores (h* land to ha*U 
When wtalUk accumulate 

IS history repeating its 
which has climbed to 
rounds of the ladder of 
tion to splendid ideals reac 
glory? Has she entered ai 
which eventually will cau 
bered among the once great 
— or will the Socialist Cone 
time to save her from dea 

Judge for yourself. Let thinker 
— of all the ages, back to neai 
draw the curtain which has hid 
buried past and recount to you 
spired by the environment whi< 
the intimate details of the w< 
tions. In 

The Library of Or 

you will find narratives in tl 
Marx, Rosseau, Machiavelli, P 
and many more earnest thinkei 

This library shows you how th< 
and nations since Babylon hav< 
and plunder ; how they have pre 
serfdom, feudalism and capital] 
star of socialism lights the way 

In this great library you will f 
greatest thinkers and writers c 
translated from sun-baked bri< 
and papyrus, unearthed in the 
research from the buried ruins 
astounding than the strongest 
questioned facts. 

Read all this in the language oi 
thought, did and died — in tl 
tainted, unpoluted by the lap 
the well-meaning but prejudic 
preparing yourself to hasten tl 
umph of Socialism. 

Extraordinary Bargain for 

The 10 large! deluxe volumes ai 
in India Sheepskin; printed wit 
clear type on natural white ant 
finished paper; full page pho- 
tographic reproductions on 
heavy enamelled paper; pure 
gold tops and titles — a tri- 
umph of the bookmakers, 
skill. Selling to socialists di- 
rect through the mails and 
having no agents' commis- 
sions to pay, we offer them 
for little more than half the publishers' original price, but 
owing to the greatly advanced costs, our price will 
shortly be raised. 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 

DEFT. Z MILWAUKEE WIS. 



FREE 

Many thousands 
have asked for our 
free book of ancient 
inscriptions and 
"rare, original rec- 
ords" and Editor- 
ials by Berger 
and Simons. This 
book will open up 
for you a new field 
of information and 
reading. Bend the 
coupon below. No 
obligation is at- 
tached and no 
agents win call. 
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AMERICA'S FIRST HORSE-MEAT MARKET 

The sale of horse-flesh was quickly legalized as soon as food riots broke out in 
New York City, in which this shop is located at the corner of First avenue and 
122nd street. 

How long will it take to reduce the American worker to the food level of the 
European ? J 

Not one of the patriotic metropolitan newspapers could use this photo. We won- I 

der why? . 
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RIOTING FOR FOOD 

The City Hall in New York City was surrounded by thousands of women from the tenement districts. Police 
reserves were rushed to the scene and many women and some men were severely handled. They asked for food and 
were handed clubs. 



FOOD RIOTS 



DID you ever notice how quickly 
public officials and the newspaper 
owners and big capitalists wake 
up when the working class re- 
sorts to any kind of mass action? 

Day in and day out they may read 
articles or print statistics on crop fail- 
ures, extraordinary food exports, corners 
on food products/ the phenomenal over- 
night rise in prices, or the actual short- 
age of food in working-class districts 
with perfect serenity. They may even 
regard the fact that the children of the 
poor are starving with equanimity. But 
when the hungry workers arise and seize 



and burn and destroy and loot, Their 
Honors, the Mayors, Boards of Trade, 
newspaper editors and estimable people 
generally grow alarmed and say that 
something must be done. 

And be very sure that if these public 
demonstrations on the part of the work- 
ing class continue and increase, some- 
thing is done. During the past month 
"food riots" have aroused much dis- 
quiet everywhere in the breasts of the 
reputable folk. One day 3,000 hungry 
women of New York's lower East Side 
attacked the small grocery stores, sho^s 
and carts, seizing all they could lay their 
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SOCIETY FOLK AT PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

The latest society news — The Smart Set are going to act for the movies and when the pictures are completed they 
will be shown in the ballroom of the Royal Poinctana at Palm Beach and the proceeds will go te charity. 



IN AMERICA 



-By LESLIE MARCY 



hands on, burning and destroying the 
carts and booths of those whom they be- 
lieved were robbing them. On a Satur- 
day evening 4,000 hungry women, with 
babies in their arms, besieged the doors 
of the palatial Waldo^ Astoria demand- 
ing "Bread." 

In Philadelphia on February 21st, one 
person was killed and nine wounded 
when wives and mothers with their chil- 
dren, thronged the streets demanding 
bread and work to keep their children 
from starving. 

Again in Williamsburg, Penn., house- 
wives who went out shopping for the 



evening meal at four o'clock became des- 
perate at their inability to purchase the 
necessities of life and attacked provision 
stores and pushcart peddlers, while folks 
on the roofs of tenement houses threw 
flaming missiles of oil-soaked papers and 
rags upon the dealers' wagons. The city 
authorities declared th6 situation would 
be utterly beyond their* control if the fear 
of a food famine was not dispelled. One 
woman said: 

"I have five children, who have not 
eaten today. I have not had food for 
twenty-four hours. My husband is a 
tailor, who gets $8.00 a week, and we are 
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EAST SIDE WORKING CLASS MOTHERS AND BABIES 



starving. Today I could not buy a loaf 
of bread." 

All food emporiums were strongly 
barricaded and put under police guard. 
Martial law was declared in the Philadel- 
phia food shopping district. 

Immediately from one end of the coun- 
try to the other municipal authorities 
called upon Congress to investigate. The 
president of the New York Board of 
Trade is reported to have said that un- 
less the railroad congestion was relieved 
and thousands of cars loaded with pro- 
visions for Europe and awaiting boats 
for shipment were speedily released for 
shipping food to the East, the food situa- 
tion there would assume more grave pro- 
portions than the possible war with 
Germany. 

When informed by East Side house- 
wives that their children were "starving 
to death by hundreds" because of the 
hi^h cost and scarcity of food, Mayor 
Mitchel, of New York, promised to place 



before the Board of Estimates their plea 
for an appropriation of $1,000,000 to be 
spent in providing food to the poor at 
cost. 

"There is no food shortage at the 
Waldorf Astoria, and no shortage of food 
nor of any of the other luxuries of life 
at the famous wintering resort of Amer- 
ican millionaires, Palm Beach, Florida," 
said a member of the I. W. W., who 
spoke at one of the hunger meetings. 

"It is the congested working class dis- 
tricts that are supplied last by the rail- 
roads, and prices have risen so fast and 
simple wholesome foods have become so 
scarce that thousands of working class 
families in New York alone are on the 
verge of actual starvation." 

One of the banners carried in a New 
York hunger parade bore the words: 

"Mr. Mayor: Never mind the people 
on Riverside Drive. We want potatoes 
and onions !" , ' 

"In the meantime, through wars' and 
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"RED BUG" RACES LATEST FAD OF PALM BEACH SOCIETY 



devastations, dog shows and exhibitions, 
costume parties and other diversions are 
going on at Palm Beach." 

They say the one given by Clarence Jones was 
an experience to all who attended. It was on the 
porch of the Breakers. Pretty much all of the 
smart set were there in costume' and a friend 
of mine has written me that they were wonderful. 
The guests danced all night and at sunrise the 
men went down to the beach for a dip in the 
water before going to bed. 

Of course, you know, almost everybody that is 
anybody is' in the south — or at least out of town 
now. New York only claims its own from 
November to February and for a short period 
around Easter. There are as many smart setters 
now at Lenox, Newport, Long Island, and resorts 
of the south as there are in our city. They take 
as a pretext that they need to rest from the war 
work and other activities, and they indulge in the 
costume balls such as cited. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., have 
gone down to High Point N. C, where Mrs. 
Drexel's father, George J. Gould, has a shooting 
box. Mrs. Pierpont Morgan has gone to Jekyl 
Island, Georgia, for a stay of several weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. George W- Perkins are in Stuart, Fla. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills started yesterday for 
Palm Beach, where they will remain a fortnight. 
Mrs. Joseph Harriman, who was a guest of Mrs. 



William K. Vanderbilt, has gone to Aiken, S. C. 
— (From the Chicago Tribune.) 
* * * 

On the other hand, the International 
News Service quotes an interview with 
a prominent member of the Chicago 
Wheat Pit as follows: 

"Thousands of cars loaded with pro- 
visions are standing in the yards of East- 
ern cities waiting to be unloaded. That 
is a fact. The food is there. And if it 
were destined for domestic owners it 
would be unloaded. But it is not. It is 
all for export trade. It is for the entente 
nations and there are not enough ships to 
move k at the present time. But they 
are holding onto the food in the hope 
that they will be able to get the ships to 
carry it in the near future. Much of the 
food has become rotten and has been 
dumped. The food supply of this coun- 
try — present and future, up to December 
first next — has been bought and paid 
for." 

Prof. C. S. Duncan, of the University 
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FOOD RIOTS 



of Chicago, published in the Chicago Her- 
ald recently, what we believe is the best 
summary we have seen of the situation. 
He says : 

That there should be food riots in a country 
experiencing a period of phenomenal prosperity 
is startling enough to command attention. Why 
should these things be? Factories are running 
overtime, unemployment is at a minimum — and 
there are food riots in New York City! The 
plain and obvious explanation is that the prices 
of food staples have risen far beyond the increase 
of purchasing power among the masses. 

Conditions in the eastern cities have become 
sufficiently serious to arouse the governmental 
machinery to action. But the government is go- 
ing on the assumption that somebody is holding 
back the food supplies. If prices are unbearably 
high, says the government, there is manipulation 
somewhere. There may have been instances of 
price manipulation ; no doubt there are countless 
numbers. Manipulation is always rife on a sell- 
er's market And other factors may be aiding and 
abetting the manipulators. 

* * * 

But no student of present conditions can believe 
in a wholesale manipulation sufficient to account 
for the tremendous and universal rise in food 
prices. It does no good to cry "fraud " and insti- 
tute investigations, in order to blink the plain 
fact that there is a shortage of food products. 
Statistics are shouting this fact from almost every 
page of our government reports. Wheat, corn, 
oats, hay, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, beans, gar- 
den truck are scarce, and they are growing 
scarcer. They are scarce in the United States 
and scarce abroad ; they are scarce relative to de- 
mand; hence the rise in prices. 

Now, investigations may find causes of illegal 
manipulation, but they will not increase the supply 
of food products. Nor is it reasonable to believe 
that anything will be brought to light which will 
reduce prices to even an approach to normal 
Anyway, an investigation usually proves to be the 
old, old method of locking the stable after the 
horse is gone. The crying need, the immediate 
need, is for a forward-looking policy. 

* * * 

A survey of present conditions will reveal the 
serious fact that all the great economic forces are 
working for a continuance of high food prices. 
There is not a glimmer of hope that the European 
situation will release productive power for in- 
creasing food crops this year ; there is every rea- 
son to believe that a contrary condition will arise. 
The great South American harvests are "made" 
for this season. Our own winter crops are in 
none too hopeful a condition. The surplus sup- 
plies of our grain products have been greatly de- 
pleted by the irresistible drawing power of high 
prices. No comforting deduction can be derived 
from this situation for a return in the near future 
to a normal level in food products. 

If conditions that assume a peace basis will 
bring no comfort, how much less those that 
threaten the desolation and devastation of war. 
Already a "whirlwind" campaign has been made 
through certain country districts to enlist recruits 
for the navy. Such a campaign, however laudable 



in purpose, is a direct levy upon the farm labor 
supply— a supply already much lessened by the 
lure of extraordinarily high factory wages. In 
case the paper army of a million men materializes 
there will be a further heavy drain upon the hu- 
man element in our productive energy. 

* * * 

Immigration is relatively negligible; emigra- 
tion has left a vacuum to be filled by labor from 
the farm. 

If war comes to us it is fairly appalling to think 
what effect the feeding of a vast army will have 
upon our food supply. Prices will soar far be- 
yond the present high figures, even if conditions 
of food supplies grow no worse. 

Peace or war, this is no time to waste large 
appropriations in making investigations into past 
conduct. We stand today at the threshold of a 
new season in the great food-producing regions 
of this country. The soil energy is there to feed 
the world. A wise policy would consider before 
anything else the ways and means to utilize that 
energy. Here is the immediate task for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the federal trade com- 
mission and for every other department of state 
that has any time to devote to it 

There is every reason to think that the high 
prices will have drawn to market the best quality 
of grain, of potatoes, of all seed and bulbs. The 
temptation to sell at such advantage as has been 
_ offered will often have been so great as to carry 
the whole crop to market, leaving nothing for 
seed. 

* * * 

And again, in the drought-stricken areas and in 
the rust-devastating sections there will be lower 
stocks, poorer seed and a tendency to lessen the 
crop acreage. Can the great northwest, with a 
high quality of seed, bring its wheat acreage up 
above the normal for the coming spring wheat 
season? That is a far more vital question to 
the great mass of our population than whether 
some one has manipulated the price of flour in 
some locality. A fall from the 1,000,000,000- 
bushel bumper crop of 1915 to the 625,000,000 
crop of 1916, coupled with the drought in South 
America, the bottled-up Russian supply and the 
war demand, caused riots in New York City in 
February, 1917. 

Potatoes, once indispensable, are now luxuries, 
not because somebody is hoarding them, but be- 
cause they do not exist in sufficient quantity. The 
stock of potatoes in the hands of the growers in 
nineteen growing states on December 1, 1914-15, 
was 143,577,000 bushels; on the same date, 1915- 
16, it was 84,894,000 bushels, and on last December 
1, 45,747,000 bushels. The prices per bushel on 
the same dates were 42.9 cents, 61.2 cents and 
$1.52.8 respectively. The pertinent query here 
also is, can the potato-growing region bring its 
potato acreage, with a high quality of seed, up 
above the normal for the coming spring potato 
planting? 

There is one point we wish to add. 
Owing to the immense business which 
the United States has acquired through 
the European war, this country has be- 
come the greatest gold-holding country 
in the world. Temporarily, Big Capital 
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here is feeling gold a glut on the market. 
The situation resembles the times when 
there is a vast oversupply of any other 
product thrown on the market. The 
value of that product may not drop, but 
because of this temporary glut it may 
exchange for less — bring a lower price. 

This is the gold (or money) situation 
today in America. Gold is "cheap" ; it 
buys less, and with the United States 
acting as the temporary bread basket of 
the world— during the war the great 
world grocer — food speculators are en- 
abled to demand' higher prices every- 
where for the necessities of life. Com- 
modities sell above their value. 

What are we going to do about it? We 
are going to organize and strike and se- 
cure higher wages. We are going to 
organize street -demonstrations, we are 
going to protest and raise a din that will 



cause the "walls of the cities to tremble" 
every time we find the cost of living 
going up a notch ahead of wages. 

We will have to remember that we 
cannot reach the Big Fellows by destroy- 
ing the carts of fruit peddlers. But we 
can always get them if we fight on the job. 

You miners, you railroad men, you 
building trade workers who are tied up 
with long time contracts : You are going 
to find your wages more than cut in two 
if you work at the old scale. You are 
going to find yourselves buying food 
practically with old Mexican money — 
worth about fifty cents on the dollar. 

Everywhere the bosses need you as 
they never have before. You can double 
your wage scale if you organize and fight. 
High priced labor power is the answer to 
a high cost of living as long as this sys- 
tem endures. 



BABY ASTOR 

One of New York's younger set. Four years old and 
it takes $75.00 a day to "make ends meet." Since his 
birth he has received $20,000 a year from a $3,000,000 
trust fund. A part of his expenses run as follows: 1 
mink robe, $580.00; 1 ermine robe, $185.00; 1 toy camel, 
$80.00; 1 magic fish pond, $20.00. 

Last year Mrs. Astor petitioned a New York court to 
increase his allowance, claiming that she had to spend 
$7,590 of her own funds on her child's behalf. 
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FIVE SOULS 

By W. N. EWER 



First Soul Second Soul 

I was a peasant of the Polish plain; I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer: 

I left my plow because the message ran : I gladly left my mountain home to fight 

Russia, in danger, needed every man Against the brutal, treacherous Mus- 

To save her from the Teuton; and was covite; 

slain. And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom — This I I gave my life for freedom — This I 

know; # know; 

For those who bade me fight had told For those who bade me fight had told 

me so. me so. 

Third Soul 

I worked in Lyons at my weaver's loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian despot 

hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the 

world ; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my 

doom. 
I gave my life for freedom— This I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 

me so. 

Fourth Soul 

I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I 

rose 
Swift to the call — and died in fair Lor- 

raine. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 

me so. 

Fifth Soul 

I worked in a great shipyard by the 

Clyde; 
There came a sudden word of wars de- 
clared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unpre- 
pared, 
Asking our aid; I joined the ranks, and 
died. 
I gave my life for freedom — This I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

— In the London "Nation." 
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THEIR COUNTRY 

Adapted From the French for the International Socialist Review 



A Country 

What is a Country ? 

For anybody who is not satisfied with 
words, for anybody who wants to forget 
for a moment the fantastic definitions of the 
Country which have been taught him at 
school, a Country is a group of men living 
under the same laws; because they them- 
selves or their ancestors have been brought 
willingly or by force, more often by force, 
to obey the same sovereign or the same 
government. 

Almost all countries are alike. 

England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
the Scandinavian States, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, the United States of Amer- 
ica, China and Japan — they are all alike, or 
very nearly so. Certainly there are between 
them differences of governmental label; 
here the style is republican, there we find a 
royal sign, again, the chief of State is an 
emperor. 

But the differences of government label 
and of political form are everywhere super- 
ficial, and quite secondary, differences. 



In nearly all of these countries the right 
to combine into trade unions is no longer 
disputed openly, or, if it is, the government 
cannot prevent coalitions of the workers 
and strikes. And no matter what the laws 
are, in any country, you will find that no- 
where do they prevent the governments, 
whatever they may be, republican or mon- 
archal, from intimidating the workers by 
formidable displays of police and troops, 
and from charging and killing them, if need 
be, for the profits of the employing class. 

Neither are the differences between coun- 
tries greater from the economic (bread and 
butter) point of view. Undoubtedly, Eng- 
lish industry is infinitely richer than Italian 
industry; French agriculture is more pros- 
perous than Spanish agriculture ; American 
industry more productive than Austrian 
industry. These things are patent to every- 
body. But this only means that the Eng- 
lish, the French and the American CAPI- 
TALISTS are infinitely richer than the 
capitalist class of Spain, of Italy, or Aus- 
tria. 
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THEIR COUNTRY 



For the mass of the WORKERS who, in 
one or the other Countries, work like beasts 
of burden in order to satisfy the luxury of 
the rich, the situation is but little more en- 
viable in one country than in another, and, 
after all, everywhere they tend to equalize 
themselves. 

Nowhere do the small farmers succeed in 
defending their property against mortgage 
or seizure but by leading a life of privation, 
and at the price of a labor such as is prac- 
tically slavery. 

Everywhere the badly paid agricultural 
workers see themselves more and more 
obliged to leave the land for want of regu- 
lar work, machine production leaving them 
only three, or four or at most five months 
of work on the farms in the year. 

In all these countries, with the exception 
of some skilled workers, the working class 
of the cities, men and women, are reduced 
to low wages, long hours of employment, 
insecurity of work, uncertainty for the mor- 
row, airless and lightless slums, adulterated 
food, a rudimentary education and few 
pleasures ; in all large towns there are thou- 
sands 'of women reduced to selling their 
bodies in order to gain something to eat. 

Of course, wages are not absolutely equal 
in all Countries. If we speak only of Ger- 
many, England and America, the Amer- 
ican workmgman earns generally a higher 
wage than the English and German work- 
ers. But what advantage is this to the 
American worker, seeing that living is 
dearer in America and rents are higher? 

Generally speaking, the average wages 
EVERYWHERE correspond very nearly 
to the indispensable minimum necessary to 
keep a workman alive and efficient for his 
labor of profit making. 

Finally, do not let us forget that every- 
where wages have a manifest tendency to 
become uniform. Thus a French manufac- 
turer who finds workmanship too expensive 
in France carries part of his concern into 
Russian Poland, American cotton manu- 
facturers carry some of their cotton plants 
into the Central American countries where 
wages are cheap, and steel manufacturers 
open great plants in China, from whence 
they are able to ship steel rails into Amer- 
ica at a lower price than the produce made 
in America by American workmen. 

Capital and the capitalist class know no 
frontiers and no flag. They hire the for- 
eign workman at home if he will work for 



lower wages than you demand, and they 
plant their factories beneath a foreign flag 
if they can increase their profits thereby. 
Capital goes abroad to seek low priced 
workers ; and the workers eveiywhere flock 
to those lands that pay the highest wages 
and so wages tend to sink to the same level 
everywhere, under every flag. The condi- 
tion of the working class has a tendency to 
equalize itself from one end of the world 
to the other, over and above all frontiers. 

In fact, all Countries differ so very lit- 
tle that if tomorrow by a magic stroke, or 
by a general consent quite as magical, Eng- 
lishmen all became Frenchmen, or Ameri- 
cans became Germans, or if Germans all 
became Americans, after the fusion, the rich 
of both Countries would still be rich, that 
is to say, free to exploit and rob their fel- 
low creatures, free to live plentifully from 
the produce of the work of the wage-earn- 
ers, and the mass of the miserable and 
wretched would continue, French and Eng- 
lish, German and American, to exist in 
squalor and misery. 

What is true, finally, is that neither is 
the French country superior to the Aus- 
trian, nor the English and American to the 
German, nor is the German superior to any 
other country, to such an extent that either 
one or the other is worth getting killed 
for. 

The difference between one and another 
is so slight for the great mass of the 
propertyless wage workers that if the disin- 
herited of those Countries, or any modern 
country, had a little common sense or heart, 
not one would lift his little finger when the 
day came that he was called upon to fight 
for them. 

To be a Frenchman, an Englishman, a 
German or an American — what difference 
can it make to you, outcasts, propertyless 
wage slaves! 

THE MIRACLE OF PATRIOTISM, 

There is nothing more natural, more log- 
ical than that in every Country the rich 
should be patriots ! Nobody would wonder 
at THEIR fighting and getting killed occa- 
sionally for THEIR Country. And yet 
from time immemorial the Leisure Class 
has always found it possible to avoid con- 
scription. But, of course, the evasion of 
military service only shows their hatred 
of the barracks ; it does not prove that they 
do not love their Country. 

Their Country does enough for THEM; 
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it provides them all with education, leisure, 
comfort, ease and even luxury ; they would 
be monsters of ingratitude if they did not 
love her. 

But what confounds intelligence is that 
in all Countries, the beggars, the poverty- 
stricken, the propertyless, the over-worked 
working class, ill-fed, badly housed, badly 
clothed, never sure of a job or a meal to- 
morrow, as are three-fourths of the inhabit- 
ants of every Country, march like one man, 
at the first call, whatever may be the cause 
- of war. 

People who would not take one step to 
render a service to their neighbors, who are 
workers like themselves, leave their families 
and march hundreds of miles in order to get 
killed for the masters who sweat them ; to 
die horrible deaths in order to protect the 
ships, or the cargoes, or the carcasses of 
the capitalist enemies who exploit and dis- 
card them. 

In July, 1870, millions of German peas- 
ants and workingmen were working in 
peace. Many of them knew little more than 
that there was a Country called France. 
Othej- beasts of burden sweated and toiled 
in France, many of whom ignored the ex- 
istence of a Country called Germany. 

All of a sudden the order for mobiliza- 
tion went out from Paris and from Berlin. 
At the news that the German Country was 
attacked, the German people rose up like 
one man, rich as well as poor. At the news 
that the French ambassador had been "in- 
sulted" in Germany, the French people rose 
en masse, beggars and millionaires, without 
even waiting for their government to se- 
cure a proof of the so-called insult. 

The two peoples rushed upon one another 
like wild beasts ; 300,000 men were slaugh- 
tered, and after the bloodshed, on both 
sides of the Rhine, the flocks took back 
their yoke, obliged to toil a little more, 
VANQUISHED AND VANQUISHER, 
to repair the ruin brought about by war, 
and to prepare for new slaughters. 

And what insult under heaven, we ask, 
could be sufficient to send hungry, dispos- 
sessed, homeless workingmen to their 
deaths to avenge — unless it be the INSULT 
OF POVERTY, or the INSULT OF EX- 
PLOITATION! 

Some great capitalists may gain thru 
a victory of one Country over another 
Country ; the workers never gain anything. 
Their position is always the same. 



A repetition of the disaster of 1870 is go- 
ing on before our eyes, only upon a more 
colossal scale, today. In August of 1914 
the German working people were advised 
by the Imperial Government that the 
Fatherland was about to be invaded, and the 
German people arose; the Czar declared 
that German soldiers were marching upon 
Holy Russia ; the Russian peasants left their 
black bread and their simple labors and 
took up the sword. The Belgian workers 
learned that the Germans were actually 
marching upon Belgium, the land which 
Samuel Gompers recently called "The Hell 
of the Working Class." And the Belgians 
fled, or remained, fought and died, to pre- t 
serve Belgium, "The Heaven for Capital- 
ists." 

And we cannot see why these workers 
arose, or fought and are still fighting ! Why 
French or German or American workers 
should fight to preserve THEIR MAS- 
TERS' COUNTRY, their MASTERS' 
ships and lives and cargoes ! 

The employers pay the workers miserable 
wages and APPROPRIATE their PROD- 
UCTS in France, in Germany, in Belgium, 
England, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, as 
well as in that mis-named Land of Liberty 
— America ! 

We cannot understand by what aberra- 
tion the workers of the different Countries 
throw themselves upon one another with 
cries of hatred at the first bidding of their 
masters. How can the German, French, 
English, Belgian and American, workers 
and farmers be so stupid as not to see that 
their only enemies are those who, in their 
own Country, extort from them the best of 
the fruit of their labor and live luxuriously 
at their expense? 

It is patriotism which accomplishes this 
miracle. 

PATRIOTIC LIES 

In every Country they succeed in making 
the miserable mass of the people believe that 
the Country is a mother. How else would 
they have got so far as to persuade them 
that their Country is the finest of all Coun- 
tries? 

If in one and the same Country, rich and 
poor, robber and robbed, will always belong 
to the same group and continue to live to- 
gether, away from foreigners, distrusting 
other peoples, it is because in all Countries 
the rich teach the poor how to hate other 
Countries and foreigners. And yet we see 
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in America, German-born neighbors, 
French and English-born neighbors, living 
in peace and kindliness among workers born 
in America. The French and German 
Swiss live amicably in one country. With- 
out these false teachings French workers, 
German workers, English farmers and 
American farmers and wage workers would 
live side by side in the greatest friendli- 
ness. 

"The Country is a mother, our common 
mother ; she is a great family, whose mem- 
bers all have common interests, ,, they 
teach us. 

This is the height of nonsense. One 
would think that people who write such 
funny things ignore the furious struggle 
which exists among all competitors in the 
same industry, the antagonism of inter- 
ests which divides in one and the 
same Country, Protectionists and Free 
Traders; still less, perhaps, do they con- 
sider that strikes, even when they are ac- 
companied by the sacking of workshops 
and the shooting of strikers, show clearly 
and to a high degree the harmony and un- 
derstanding, the IDENTITY of INTER- 
ESTS which prevails between employers 
and wage-earners?' 

In these singular Countries, which are 
called Countries, a few of the children are 
seated around a well-covered table, that 
wants for nothing, not even what is com- 
monly called the butter-plate. They eat, 
they drink, they talk cheerfully, they enjoy 
themselves — they have intellectual and ma- 
terial enjoyment; they want for nothing. 
Life is for them one long banquet. 

Meanwhile the other members of the 
family toil like beasts of burden ; they make 
the butter, so that it should not be missing 
on the tables of their bfethren, the privi- 
leged. 

"The Couutry is a mother!" 

What is a mother? 

It is a good, loving woman, who, at the 
family table, divides what she has amongst 
all her children, be they handsome or ugly, 
strong or weak ; indeed rather spoiling those 
who are ill. 

But she is no mother who at the family 
table gorges a few of her children and leaves 
the others, the most industrious and most 
deserving ones, wanting the necessaries of 
life; she is not a mother, she is a step- 
mother. 

Countries — mothers! No, they are no 



mothers, but cruel step-mothers, and their 
disinherited sons and daughters have the 
right to execrate them — nay, it is their very 
duty. 

And yet it is true that in every Country 
the ruling classes have so well known how 
to exploit the old remnant of human stu- 
pidity which is in all individuals, to so ably 
tickle the national vanity of all human 
agglomerations gathered by the fortunes of 
history, that in all Countries patriots are 
proud to belong to the particular one in 
which chance caused them to be born. 

The French patriot is proud of being 
French, the German patriot is proud of be- 
ing German, the American boasts thit there 
is no Country like America. Even the very 
Russian moujik is proud of being born in 
the land of the knout. Every patriot really 
believes that his own Country is superior in 
many respects, and in no small degree, to 
other Countries. 

Every Country has its own dose of pa- 
triotic prejudices. We all have a large 
share. 

In France and in America, for example, 
we boast of being the classical lands of 
revolution and human liberty. The Ger- 
mans boast of Old Age Pensions and regu- 
lar employment. England has been proud 
of her freedom of speech and the press. 
And yet it is in these very so-called "free" 
countries that we find unemployment more 
frequent. It is common knowledge that in 
Free England thousands upon thousands 
of the poorer class live and die in a state 
of chronic hunger and under-nourishment ; 
that in America the great capitalists are 
more truly a law unto themselves and deal 
out death and destruction to striking miners, 
steel workers, timber workers, garment 
workers, etc., etc., in a more brutal and 
bare-faced manner than in any other Coun- 
try in the world. 

It is common knowledge that, while the 
German ruling class does look somewhat 
after the welfare of its wage-workers, their 
freedom of speech, of organization, of ac- 
tion, are rigidly curtailed, and that the pa- 
ternalism of the German government is due 
only to the military ambitions and aspira- 
tions of the ruling class. They planned for 
strong soldiers — to become cannon-fodder. 
On the other hand, the workers without 
jobs may starve to death in the more liberal 
Countries without one of them lifting her 
hand to feed you. 
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PATRIOTISM A RELIGION 

The religion of patriotism has its fanatics 
who, according to the different countries, 
are called Nationalists or Imperialists ; and 
its devotees who in reasoning reject the ex- 
aggerations of patriotism, but who in the 
bottom of their hearts worship the ideal. 

For the former and for the latter the 
Country is a kind of divinity whose name 
it is impious to pronounce irreverently; 
mysticism creeps into the patriotic senti- 
ment even of the most reasoning and most 
reasonable patriots. There are free think- 
ers, who think that everything should be 
discussed — except the Counlry, which is 
above discussion. 

They talk of her with filial tenderness, 
they show for her a sentimental preference 
approaching devotion. Both talk of the 
Country as the faithful talk of God; the 
flag becomes the "sacred" emblem of the 
Country; the soil of the Country is the 
"sacred" soil of the Country, even for the 
poor wretches who do not possess a square 
inch of land, nor a place to sleep for the 
night. 

On the pedestal on which the faithful's 
piety had placed the priest with a crown 
of purity and sanctity, the patriotic faith of 
people today has placed the soldier, the 
professional fighter — him who has chosen by 
taste, by calling, because his feelings drove 
him there, a military career, the noble call- 
ing of arms. 

For that is THE noble calling among us. 

The noblest calling PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE is not that of the miner who, at 
the peril of his life, painfully extracts from 
the depths of the earth the black mineral, 
the bread of machinery ; it is not that of the 
fanner, who tills the land whose harvest 
will be feeding mankind tomorrow. Neither 
is it that of the teacher who painfully tends 
uncultivated brains, trying to grow in them 
the good seed of a critical mind and free 
investigation. 

The noblest calling of all is the military 
calling, the one in which, as soon as one 
enters it, one surrenders his own person- 
ality, one's will ; in which one is no longer 
anything more than a number, a machine. 
And what a machine I A machine for kill- 
ing by order without knowing why : that is 
the noble calling of arms. 

Unfortunately the patriotic religion cre- 
ates a state of mind which is not only ridic- 
ulous, but also dangerous. The old re- 



ligions, at the time when faith was glow- 
ing in all hearts, were accompanied by 
hatred and distrust of heretics and infidels ; 
fervent Catholics detested the Jews and 
other unbelievers for whom the wood-piles 
of the Holy Inquisition were lit; in the 
name of the God of peace and love they 
made the Crusades against Mussulmans; 
according to history they also treated the 
Protestants with some rigor. Protestants 
and Mussulmans were scarcely more kind 
to .those who did not belong to their re- 
ligion. 

Patriots of all countries often entertain 
similar feelings towards the foreigner, to- 
wards him who has committed the crime of 
having been born in another Country. The 
school takes care to embitter the bloody 
memories that peoples drag behind them of 
the wars of the past ... so that the 
slightest international crisis or the slightest 
conflict between opposing sides of the 
frontiers will precipitate them at one an- 
other's throats. 

See the young men shouting frantic hur- 
rahs when they see defiling the sunshine, 
amid clouds of dust, interminable lines of 
men, horses, cannon — a formidable array 
of slaughter-house instruments and an enor- . 
mous mass of flesh for the slaughter. 

And when there passes before them at the 
end of a stick a piece of drapery, which is 
the sacred emblem of the Country, a relig- 
ious shiver runs thru their bodies, and 
they take off their hats before the icon, just 
as their fathers did before the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 

Arrived at this degree of intellectual de- 
formity, the patriot is a beast to kill or to 
be killed ; he is ripe for the slaughter-house. 

PATRIOTISM THE UPHOLDER OF 
THE CAPITALIST SYSTEM 

The love of the native village, or home 
town, is a natural feeling almost inborn in 
man's breast; but the love of the Country, 
of the great Countries where chance caused 
us to be born, is an acquired, fictitious, arti- 
ficial sentiment. It is but by a long and 
skillful training that one succeeds in in- 
culcating it in peoples; it is but by con- 
stant suggestion, by a poisoning that begins 
at the cradle, that one succeeds in impress- 
ing on those poor wretches who possess 
nothing, and for whom the Country is but 
a step-mother, that they should be willing 
to die for her. 
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It is not difficult to find out why, in all 
Countries, the ruling classes carefully cul- 
tivate the patriotic feeling in the heart of 
the masses. The reason is they find it a 
first-rate interest — a vital interest. 

Patriots themselves (altho not so patriotic 
but that they have everywhere and 
at all times been eager to sell war muni- 
tions to the enemy attacking their own 
Country), but still, at least self-styled 
patriots themselves, because the Country is 
for them a mother, they have at all times 
felt the necessity of attaching, by a moral 
and almost mystical link, the mass of disin- 
terested to the existing order of things of 
which the rich alone get the profit in every 
Country. 

It is good, it is useful, it is indispensable 
for the ruling (the propertied) classes that 
the peoples they shear be profoundly 
convinced that the interests of the rich and 
of the poor are identical in every nation. 

It is good, it is useful, it is indispensable 
for the propertied classes that the outcasts 
of every Country consider the rich country- 
men who rob and exploit them, not as ene- 
mies, but as 'friends, and on certain days as 
brothers. 

Patriotism in every nation masks the 
class antagonisms to the great profit of the 
ruling classes; thru it they prolong and 
facilitate their domination. 

But patriotism is not only at the present 
hour the moral upholder of the capitalist 
system; it serves as a pretext for keeping 
up formidable permanent armies, which are 
the material upholder, the last bulwark, of 
the privileged classes. 

The pretext, the only avowable and 
avowed aim of the army, is to defend the 
Country against the foreigner; but once 
dressed in the Country's livery, when the 
barrack training has killed in him every 
intelligence, every consciousness of his own 
interests, the man of the people is but a 
policeman, a soldier in the service of the 
exploiters and robbers, against his brothers 
in misery. 

Think of this : In the face of a handful 
of masters who do not work, there are, 
concentrated about the large industrial cen- 
ters, thousands of proletarians who would 
make but a mouthful of them. The work- 
ing class, represented by industries and 
unions, could soon have done with the 
present system of expropriation of the 
workers. 



For the first time one might see the in- 
struments of work (the mines, the factories, 
mills, shops and railroads) in the hands of 
the workers who produced them ; one would 
see the hive of workers and farmers at last 
rid of the drones that take the best of the 
honey; by a rational organization of pro- 
duction, by an enormous increase in con- 
sumption, by the incessant development of 
machinery, for the first time one might see 
all the inhabitants of a Country well-fed, 
well-clothed, well-housed, torn away from 
ignorance and overwork, from misery, and 
the insecurity of the morrow. 

Sacred love of Country! Fortunately 
you are there to avoid such a catastrophe. 
Thanks to you, the outcasts, the poverty- 
stricken, who have nothing to lose nor any- 
thing to defend, consent to be soldiers. Oh, 
marvel of patriotism! They will endure 
without complaint, at least as a necessary 
evil, the hard military discipline. There 
they are trained. 

Well, now let their fathers and their 
brothers, outcasts like themselves, move; 
let them strike to improve their lot ; let them 
get nearer the butter plate with a threaten- 
ing attitude. A volley ordered by an officer 
who, by his social condition, belongs to the 
privileged class, and executed by the 
WORKING CLASS, will restore "order" 
again. 

The day the disinherited of every Country 
see clearly that their only real enemies are 
the capitalists who keep them in poverty, 
the insecurity of the morrow, overwork, in 
misery and ignorance, the Social Revolution 
will be accomplished. 

Patriotism, by drawing together and mix- 
ing up rich and poor in one and in the 
same Country, stands in the way of that 
vision of the class war, just as by placing 
formidable armies at the service of the 
propertied classes it protects them against 
popular demands. 

Patriotism is at this hour the great ob- 
stacle to the diffusion of Socialism or In- 
dustrial Democracy, which is based on the 
principle of the class war. 

It is the most powerful obstacle that 
stands in the way of the Social Revolution. 

ANTI-PATRIOTISM 

The small farmer may slave his days 
away to raise grain and if he is unable to 
pay off his mortgage, the Country, in the 
shape of the government, steps in and 
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takes away his land. It even steps in and 
takes away the farmer's entire crop if he 
owes a capitalist money for machinery, fer- 
tilizer, tools, etc. The Country protects the 
banker and the capitalist. It takes no 
thought at all whether or \iot the farmer 
shall have ANY RECOMPENSE at all for 
all his labor, or whether he have food to 
keep from starving. Property is protected, 
interest rates are assured. The lives of the 
farmers are impeded, disregarded. 

This Country is a mother to the capitalist 
and to the banker. 

The wage-workers work long hours at 
low wages, producing riches for their em- 
ployers, and when these employers no 
longer need them the workers are turned 
away. If they are unable to secure work, 
and, made desperate by privation, turn upon 
those who have exploited them — the Coun- 
try, the Government, the Army is there to 
protect the property of the employers. 

The out-of-work wage-earners are driven 
away from the storehouses they have filled, 
the food they havtf produced, the houses 
they have built. That they freeze to death 
in the alleys, or starve in garrets, is not the 
concern of the Country. The Country has 
fulfilled its function when it has protected 
the property and the property rights of the 
rich. 

It is time we discarded the old formula: 

"We will defend our Country if it is at- 
tacked." The workers have no country. 
Their slogan must be:. 

"Whoever be the aggressor, rather insur- 
rection than war!" 

When the rulers know that the organized 
proletariat is firmly decided to answer the 
order for mobilization by insurrection, we 
shall be able to sleep quietly ; when that day 
comes, we shall be quite sure that in case 
of conflict of interests the rulers of the 
different countries will know where to find 
the justices of the peace who reside at The 
Hague, and to submit their differences to 
international arbitration. It is the one and 
only means, the only practicable and infal- 
lible means of curing governments of their 
warlike inclinations. 

But to insure that the masses take the 
manly resolution to answer the call for mo- 
bilization by revolt, they must be cured of 
all patriotic sentiment. 

As long the the proletarian remains 
patriotic, as long as he persists in cherishing 
a sentimental preference for the Country 



where chance caused him to be born, as 
long as he believes that this Country is bet- 
ter than the others, that she is so much 
better that he should give his life for her, 
so long will it be impossible to obtain from 
the proletariat the revolutionary resolutions 
which alone can put an end to international 
wars. 

And the working class wjll remain 
patriotic ; it will continue cheerfully to shed 
its blood for the defense of the present 
Country until we have shown it that it 
would have nothing to lose if its Country 
were annexed by a neighboring country. 

If the Country in which you live and 
happened to be born were suddenly to be 
acquired by the neighboring Country, what 
would happen? Supposing France should 
take a part of Germany or Canada should 
seize a part of the United States of Amer- 
ica, would the small farmers lose their land, 
the small store-keepers lose their small 
businesses? When Germany annexed Al- 
sace, did the Germans take the fields, the 
houses, the shops, the factories of the 
Alsatians ? 

As a matter of fact, after the annexation, 
the large manufacturers remained large 
manufacturers, the small shop-keepers re- 
mained small shop-keepers, the small land- 
owners remained small land-owners and the 
wage-workers remained wage-workers. 

Would the working class of any Country 
lose its property if the native land were 
annexed to the neighboring Country? 
Those who possess nothing, not even the 
right to work, have nothing to lose. 

Under German rule, under French or 
English or Belgian rule, the French, English 
or American proletarians, changing their 
Country, would meet with the same insolent 
and rapacious master class, the same ad- 
ministration hard on the small man, the 
same officers, the same law courts, pitiless 
to the poor. 

They tell us there are cases when one 
must fight for dignity, for honer? Yes, 
what honor? National honor? 

Is it our honor of man, our personal dig- 
nity, which commands us to oppose our- 
selves to all aggression, to all violence of 
any group of men upon the group to which 
we belong? It is precisely our personal 
dignity which forbids us to fight for inter- 
ests which are not ours. 

The anti-patriots could have no honor in 
such a matter since they have not the same 
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conception of honor as have the patriots. 
The patriots would deem it dishonorable 
not to answer an order for mobilization in 
case of war, and we would dishonor our- 
selves by answering it. 

HELPING ANTI-PATRIOTISM 

The Governments everywhere and the 
officers and the military castes have them- 
selves given great impetus to anti-patriotic 
propaganda. The brutality and haughtiness 
of many officers, and of many soldiers, and 
the immoderate use of troops in strikes, 
have all singularly facilitated, among the 
working class, the diffusion of anti-patriot- 
ism. 

There are in many countries reformers 
who seek to prevent the use of soldiers 
against the workers in times of strikes. 
These demand compulsory arbitration for 
the regulation of conflicts between employ- 
ers and employed. They wish to perform 
that peculiar acrobatic feat of conciliating 
the class struggle with social peace. They 
do not wish the workers to determine their 
own affairs, but to submit their affairs into 
the hands of politicians. 

The working class fortunately does not 
seem inclined to submit its conflicts to an 
arbitration of which the employers would 
have a thousand crooked means of violating 
the awards, nor' to make good, peaceful 
strikes which would, perhaps, gain them the 
good will of the small radical capitalist, but 
which would compel them to surrender un- 
conditionally, when all their coppers were 
spent. 

The only strikes which have any chance 
of succeeding are those which do not hesi- 
tate at having recourse to means of intimi- 
dation and direct action. 

With this state of mind becoming more 
general among the working class in nearly 
every country, since the workers refuse any 
longer to be fooled by arbitration that 
yields them always the worst of it, or by 
promised parliamentary or political reforms 
that are empty of benefit to them, the capi- 
talist classes intend to use force. In. every 
country they are working for and toward an 
iron militarism such as the world has never 
known. The capitalist classes need the army 
to protect them in their struggles with the 
dispossessed workers. 

And it is fortunate, despite the work- 
ing-class victims that the bullets may make, 
that the ruling capitalist class, at the first 



important strike, at the first hunger riot, 
calls on the national army. It is fortunate 
that by such a concrete demonstration, 
which stares one in the face, and which is 
worth more than a hundred speeches and a 
hundred thousand pamphlets, the mass of 
the working class soon realizes keenly what 
a Country is, and whom the Country and 
the army serve. 

Nothing less was needed but the tragedies 
of Fourmies and of Limoges (France), the 
brutal cavalry charges and the display of 
troops of all sorts which gave the towns on 
strike the aspect of cities in a state of siege, 
to undeceive the working class hitherto so 
stupidly patriotic. 

Nothing less was needed than the trag- 
edies of Lawrence, Mass.; of Hancock, 
Mich.; of Pennsylvania, and , of Ludlow, 
Colorado (in America) to awaken the 
minds of the American workers to the true 
functiofi of the state and national troops. 

Today all these French workers should 
be ready to call, on the passing of the troops, 
"To Limoges! To Limoges to murder our 
brothers !" And in America, "Back to 
Lawrence! To Ludlow! There you will 
still find babies to shoot and to burn !" To 
whistle down the flag, and, in case of war, 
to refuse to be led to the slaughter. 

WE HAVE NO COUNTRY. 

We must say to the proletarians over and 
over again: 

The working class has no country. 

The differences which exist between the 
present countries are all superficial differ- 
ences. 

The capitalist regime is the same in all 
countries ; and as it cannot work without a 
minimum of political liberties, all countries 
which live under a capitalist system enjoy 
elementary liberties which cannot anywhere 
be denied any longer to the proletariat. 
Even in Russia, the autocratic regime is to- 
day beaten to death. 

The workingmen who give their lives for 
the present countries are dupes, stupid 
brutes. 

Even when their country is victorious it 
is they who pay the cost of victory through 
blood and sweat, through privations and 
through taxes. 

The only war which is not a deception is 
that at the end of which, if they are victors, 
workingmen and women may hope by the 
expropriation of the capitalist class, to put 
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their hands on the social wealth accumu- 
lated by human labor and human genius for 
generations past. 

There is one war only which is worthy of 
intelligent men; it is civil war, social revo- 
lution ! 

And as the masses understand nothing of 
the^ abstract language of metaphysics, as it 
is necessary in order to be heard, by them 
to speak a concrete language, we must not 



hesitate to point out to them plainly that we 
have no national sentiment left, to proclaim 
that it is a matter of indifference to us 
whether we be Frenchmen, Germans, Eng- 
lishmen, Italians, Americans or Russians. 
We must proclaim that we are neither 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, nor 
Americans, but, better, that we are the 
countrymen of all the robbed and exploited 
.workingmen of the earth ! 



ON THE BREEDING OF KINGS 

By THOMAS JEFFERSON 



WHEN I observed that the King of 
England was a cipher, I did not 
mean to confine the observation 
to the mere individual now on 
that throne. The practice of Kings marry- 
ing only in the families of Kings has been 
that of Europe for some centuries. Now, 
take any race of animals, confine them in 
idleness and inaction, whether in a sty, a 
stable, or a state-room, pamper them with 
high diet, gratify all their sexual appetites, 
immerse them in sensualities, nourish their 
passions, let everything bend before them, 
and banish whatever might lead them to 
think, and in a few generations they be- 
come all body and no mind ; and this, too ; 
by a law of nature, by that very law by 
which we are in the constant practice of 
changing the characters and propensities of 
the animals we raise for our own purposes. 
Such is the regimen in raising Kings, and 
in this way they have gone on for centuries. 
While in Europe, I often amused myself 
with contemplating the characters of the 
then reigning sovereigns of Europe. Louis 
the XVI. was a fool, of my own knowledge, 
and in despite of the answers made for him 
at his trial. The King of Spain was a fool, 
and of Naples the same. They passed their 
lives in hunting, and despatched two cour- 



iers a week, one thousand miles, to let each 
other know what game they had killed the 
preceding days. The King of Sardinia was 
a fool. All these were Bourbons. The 
Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an 
idiot by nature. And so was the King of 
Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised 
the powers of government. The King of 
Prussia, successor to the great Frederick, 
was a mere hog in body as well as in mind. 
Gustavus of Sweden, and Joseph of Aus- 
tria, were really crazy, and George of Eng- 
land, you know, was in a strait-waistcoat. 
There remained, then, none but old Catha- 
rine, who had been too lately picked up to 
have lost her common sense. In this state 
Bonaparte found Europe; and it was this 
state of its rulers which lost it with scarce 
a struggle. These animals had become with- 
out mind and powerless ; and so will every 
hereditary monarch be after a few genera- 
tions. Alexander, the grandson of Catha- 
rine, is as yet an exception. He is able to 
hold his own. But he is only of the third 
generation. His race is not yet worn out. 
And so endeth the book of Kings, from all 
of whom the Lord deliver us, and have you, 
my friend, and all such good men and true, 
in His holy keeping. 

Monticello, March 5, 1810. 
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STREET SCENE IN CHINA 



Present-Day China 

By GARDNER L. HARDING 



I REMEMBER the Ha-ta-men street as 
the place which kept me down to earth 
in China. The Ha-ta-men street is one 
of the great thoroughfares of Peking; 
it skirts the legation quarter and plunges 
through the great gateway from which it 
takes its name into the heart of the teem- 
ing small shop quarter of the city. After 
listening all day to the frock-coated stu- 
dents of the South playing at democratic 
government in their parliament, after talk- 
ing to suffragettes, so-called, after lunch- 
ing with a president of the Senate who 
spoke brilliant French and claimed to be a 
Socialist, after listening to plans for inter- 
nationalism, Esperanto and social reform, in 
a word, after touching day after day the 
hem of that splendid garment of modernism 
which this band of patriots and pioneers 
were trying to cut to their country's fit, it 
was helpful and chastening to see that 
nation revealed on the Ha-ta-men street in 
the naked reality of its common people. 

The strange and tireless pageantry of 
that street is one of the freshest and most 
enduring impressions I have of China. I 
can see it now as it was in the evening, a 
great, broad, dim road thirty feet or more 
from curb to curb, full of little flickering 



lights and swarms of people and strange 
smells. It is four hours after sundown and 
still from side to side this great street is 
crowded with people. Under the flare of 
hundreds of peanut-oil lamps the keepers 
of the outdoor bazaars are doing a thriving 
trade. Here is a street restaurant with its 
twisted cakes sizzling noisily in hot pans 
and bowls of pungent broth and chopped 
meat and vegetables hustling over the 
crowded counter to the clamorous, quarrel- 
ing, half-naked mob of customers. Just be- 
yond a man cries, in a terrifying liquid gut- 
tural, the virtues of a cold red drink which 
he is ladling out in cups. Across the road 
a little magician sits with drooping mous- 
tache and cunning eyes, and holds a crowd 
spellbound at his tales of fortune read from 
little ivory sticks. Beside him a tall old 
man with a sparse, straggling beard sells 
American cigarettes, ten for a cent, while 
further along a lean young man with shaven 
head, in a gray robe, looking much like a 
Buddhist monk, draws a secular and very 
profitable custom manipulating white dice 
in and out of a brown leather bag. 

Along the dimly lit roadway rickshaws' 
clatter swiftly, threading their way among 
the people by miraculous lunges from side 
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to side. Their passengers are inconspicu- 
ous, but here and there a gaily dressed lady 
flashes by. Children in all stages of naked- ' 
ness chase after them like little minnows in 
a pool. 

And as the busy, sordid, swarming life of 
the Ha-ta-men brings to your mind the 
way in which these people have lived for 
centuries, so the unaspiring malignant tower 
above them, typifies unforgettably for you 
and for them the mean and alien despotism 
which has ruled them and crushed them and 
forgotten them. 

Now that despotism is gone; new hopes, 
new ideas, and a new restlessness are 
abroad in the land. Schools are coming, 
laws are more just, and the law's penalties 
in prison and social institution are losing 
the cruel edge of the past. But of the new 
idea, what of that? Where can you see the 
republic, the new China, radicalism along 
the Ha-ta-men street? What is there here 
among these medieval crowds to fell you 
that you are in the same country, in the 
same city, in the same century with a Chi- 
nese parliament ? I could see nothing. And 
that is why walking along the Ha-ta-men 
street was a chastening experience to my 
warm sympathies with China's hot-blooded 
radicalism. It brought one down to earth, 
to a type of life on which the new words 
and the new feelings seemed to have no ef- 
fect whatsoever. And I came to feel that 
unless I could find a sign of the New China 
in the Ha-ta-men street, even though that 
street were in the heart of the unsympa- 
thetic capital of the unprogressive North, 
and among the common people whose 
superstitions against reform were eloquent 
still in ghostly memories of Boxerism, I 
could not really believe in the Chinese revo- 
lution. 

And then one night I found it. I was 
walking through the Ha-ta-men district 
with a friend who spoke Chinese, if any- 
thing more fluently that the people them- 
selves. He had been in China thirty years, 
as interpreter, mining engineer, customs of- 
ficial, and unofficial doctor and missionary; 
and for the past year or so he had been 
spending his time in a little village where 
nobody could speak English and only eight 
people could read or write at all. When he 
came up to Peking it was an event ; he, too, 
was looking for the revolution among the 
common people, and, being an old China 
hand, he didn't believe he would find it. 



We came to a little lane down which the 
chief things noticeable were a lot of flicker- 
ing lights among a silent crowd — and a 
Voice. The lights belonged to rickshaws, of 
which there were a dozen or so along the 
wall and through the crowd, and the Voice 
belonged to an earnest, clean-shaven, at- 
tractive looking rickshaw man who was 
standing between the shafts of his old iron- 
tired rickshaw in the center of the crowd. 

"This fellow must have a sun-stroke," my 
friend was saying, when — "hold on a min- 
ute," he said, stopping sharply. " 'Min 
kuo, Min kuo' ; do you hear that ? It means 
republic. Look here, there is something 
more than meets the eye down this lane; 
let's go and see." 

On nearer view the crowd appeared to be 
about half a hundred people, almost all 
workers or artizans, with a dozen or so 
women scattered among them. The edges 
of the crowd, that is, inside of a consider- 
able fringe of street arabs, came and went 
continually, but the great majority stood 
still and listened ; and gradually we discov- 
ered that it wasn't a sun-stroke and wasn't 
a quarrel but was that unheard of thing in 
China — a street speaker. And the way he 
talked to the people of the Ha-ta-men street 
was as instructive as it was «amazing. My 
friend translated between gasps of surprise 
and appreciation, for he was a keen ad- 
mirer of the Chinese mind, especially when 
it was whetted in argument. 

The rickshaw orator first got his crowd 
interested in himself. He told them his 
father had an official post but because he 
was not willing to pay bribes to retain it, 
he had been displaced by a man who was 
willing to purchase favors. Now his family 
was penniless and he was not afraid to go 
out and work for a living among the honest 
rickshawmen of Peking. He pointed the 
moral with rhetorical questions in finished 
street orator style. "But why should we be 
robbed with this bribery and squeeze now?" 
he said. "What is the use of a republic if 
they still want money for only taking in 
your card to some fat official? Shouldn't 
we have all the more under a republic a 
preference for character and merit instead 
of corruption? Don't forget it, the people 
are powerful now. Why should we let 
these crooked officials do anything they 
please ?" 

"You know," said my friend, excitedly 
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interrupting his translation, "this is a seri- 
ous business if there are any police in hear- 
ing." But it soon became more serious, for 
the speaker left the minor officials and be- 
gan to attack the President himself. 

"We have' no more kings now, no more 
emperors. We have a president who is 
supposed to do what we, the people, want 
him to do, and yet this president issues de- 
crees just as the Manchus did ; and he says 
'I decree, I proclaim/ and he expects you 
to say 'we tremble and obey/ But this man 
is not a God, he is not even a scholar, but is 
only an ambitious soldier, and unless we 
watch him and make him fear us, he will 
deceive and betray the people just as the 
Manchus did before him." 

"Don't think I am angry," continued the 
young speaker; "I will talk these things 
over calmly with anybody here. I will 
come again to-morrow at this time, but 
don't tell anybody about it because I don't 
want to have a disturbance on the street. I 
might get arrested and then my father 
would starve." He began to wheel his rick- 
shaw ahead of him through the crowd. His 
voice had been very attractive, his words 
well chosen. Unquestionably, he had a sort 
of spell over these people. But no one 
moved, no one asked a question. He was 
obviously a stranger and they were a little 
shy of him. Now he turned his rickshaw 
around and the light which had lit up his 
keen expressive face in the center of the 
crowd, disappeared. But as he went out 
to the mouth of the alley he was still talk- 
ing and among his last words I caught one 
significant phrase myself. "Kuo Ming 
Tang," it was, the name, already known 
throughout China, of the revolutionary 
party of Sun Yatsen, the student Jacobins, 
the intellectual sans-culottes of the Chinese 
Revolution. "That places him," said my 



friend, "and he isn't the only rickshawman, 
real or pretended, who has been heard of 
(though I never believed it myself > work- 
ing up the people's minds in the alleys and 
dark corners of Peking. These people had 
a new sensation tonight; they never heard 
anything like it before ; and they won't soon 
forget it. % You can't begin to realize what 
this sort of thing means in China. Fifteen 
years ago a man like that would have been 
in danger of his life, for then the Southern 
reform devils we/e just as despised as the 
foreign devils themselves. And there was 
hate right here for both a-plenty; Count 
von Waldersee was murdered within the 
sound of that rickshawman's voice on the 
open Ha-ta-men street. And now, on the 
same street, you have a crowd listening to 
liberalism, reform, and the republic. That's 
the new China. I've lived here almost thirty 
years, and I never saw it so vividly as to- 
night/; 

The 'man had gone but the crowd lin- 
gered. Long after we had gone up to our 
cubicles in the mission hospital on the cor- 
ner, where we were staying, knots of people 
hung about, lights flickered, and the hum of* 
talk came up to our windows. Only after 
midnight was there quiet at last along this 
strange old street, a l quiet which the squeal 
of a fiddle somewhere along the deserted 
alley only seemed to make more still. But 
the Ha-ta-men was a different place to me 
now. On that time-sodden street I had 
caught the heart-beat of the present among 
the common people. That queer, naive, but 
stirring talk had been their notice of the 
revolution. To me it was a sign that no 
corner of China, no class of the Chinese 
people could be sure of being without the 
range of its influence. If the Revolution 
was abroad on the Ha-ta-men street, it was 
abroad among the Chinese people. 



(Notew— Our readers will remember the articles on China published in the Review 
several years ago by Mr. Harding. We take great pleasure in re-printing here a portion 
of his chapter on Radicalism from his new work, "Present-Day China," which, we be- 
lieve has been unequalled by any other writer for sympathy of understanding and for 
clarity of vision. Mr. Harding's story of the forces that caused the Chinese Revolution, 
and the rise and fall of the Chinese Republic, is built upon a wide knowledge of Chinese 
economic history, and politics as well as a great affection for the Chinese people. Here, 
indeed, is history in the making! Here, indeed, is inspiration and joy for the revolution- 
ist! Don't miss this book. Published by The Century Co., New York, N. Y. Price 
f 1.00 net) 
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WHEN the Alaska Labor Union 
was organized a year ago its 
membership grew so rapidly 
that in four days there was no 
hall in Anchorage big enough to hold 
meetings in-. The need of a hall was 
keenly felt, so got a lot and started to 
build a 50x100 ft. place of our own. 

All the men volunteered to help, and 
different gangs were organized, some to 
cut logs, others to haul them home on 
bobsleighs, others to hew the logs, and 
still others to erect the building. The 
first photograph printed here will show 
you the beginning of our labors and the 
sturdy fellows that performed them, and 
the second shows our hall finished. It 
took us twenty-two days to build the 
structure, the largest of its kind in 
Alaska. It was the pride of the whole 
country, but the enemies of unionism and 
working class organization made a bon- 
fire of it last fall, but the Alaska Labor 
Union has built another 50x130 feet, two 
stories high and costing $35,000. We are 
growing .stronger and bigger in spite of 
all they can do. 

In November, 1916, the U. S. T. S. 
"Crook" arrived in port of Anchorage, 
Alaska, with a capacity cargo of supplies 
for the government experimental rail- 
road. Among other things was a lot of 
beef. 

Now, any sane person shipping beef 
from the States to Alaska would put it 



in cold storage; not so aboard the 
"Crook." Some of the meat was stored 
in the coal bunkers and as a result it 
was rotten when discharged, and black 
as the coal. It was so bad that fifty quar- 
ters were burned in one day. Govern- 
ment efficiency! 

Some of the railroad workers are sleep- 
ing in tents and others are "living" in 
floorless cabins filled with cracks ; neither 
are very comfortable in zero weather. 
The pencil-pushers and slave-drivers 
have it soft and enjoy two or three or 
four room cottages, but these do not con- 
sider themselves of the working class. 
They are drawing salaries. Any old 
gunny-sack contractor would be able to 
outfit his men better than Uncle Sam 
has done here. But, of course, the times 
are hard! There are so many calls for 
battleships and preparations for war that 
little things have to go. 

Even the dynamite is rotten, though 
we have to pay $10.00 for fifty pounds of 
40% strength stuff. Some of it is not 
fit to put in a bore. They have a log 
cabin government hospital and a tent for 
overflow, and the workers go in the tent 
affair and the pen-pushers and over-lords 
go to the cabin. Some of the boys who 
had been operated on in the tent said 
they nearly froze to death during the 
night; bedding was scarce. 

One Russian worker was operated on 
three times for the same ailment and 
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steadily grew worse, and Uncle Sam fell Forty of the boys in khaki are sta- 

down on compensation. He was offered tioned here to protect Uncle's property, 

a month's wages and free fare Outside They are the pick of a couple of hundred 

and no further treatment. Tlie union and are exce iient sharpshooters. The 
took the matter up with the Russian n ushers have a i so organized a rifle 

consul at Seattle and notified the Anchor- F , !; F " , A f^. *„ Atf ^ ^ m 

age Boss. Then our fellow worker got club and have over 4,000 rounds of am- 

a free pass Outside, a free operation and munition and are becoming sharpshoot- 

compensation till he was able* to work ers, too. There is continual practice 

again. going on. But nothing .will scare the 

A worker broke his arm while working boys so they will not demand 50 cents 

for a station gang, but he never got one an hour and better conditions when the 

cent from Dear Old Uncle. next season opens. 



THE SONG OF THE RAIL 

Life here in town is too damn monotonous, 

StickhV around at a regular job. 
All the time somebody bosshV'and spottin' us, 

We don't fit on a laborin' job. 
Things here is too much precise and pernickity, 

Bo, I would just as soon be in jail. 
Us for the road and the wheels that go clickity, 

Clickity, click on the glimmerin' rail. 

Us for the road and the old hobo way again, 

Loafin' around in the wind and the sun, 
Floppin' at night in the soft of the hay again, 

Nary a worry of work to be done. 
Say, ain't you ready to beat it, by crickity — 

Jump on a freight and be off on the trail, 
Hearin' the noise of the wheels that go clickity, 

Clickity, click on the glimmerin' rail? 

Judges will call you a shame to society, 

Brakeman'U bounce you off onto the ground. 
Trampin's no cinch, but it's full of variety; 

Here we're just ploddin' around and around. 
Honest. I'm gettin' all feeble and rickity, 

Say, bo, we'll wither up sure if we stick; 
Let's grab a rattler with wheels that go clickity, 

Clickity, clickity, clickky, click. 

— From Solidarity. 
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By JACK PHILLIPS 



BY A driving attack aimed straight at 
the complete stoppage of the railroad 
transportation industry, the Big Four 
railroad brotherhoods seem to have 
won the most decisive and sweeping victory 
that goes to the credit of the militant Ameri- 
can working class in recent years. 

In the face of a storm of newspaper accu- 
sations and insinuations that the threatened 
strike was unpatriotic — an insult to the flag 
— treason to the nation — the brotherhoods 
kept up their drive. 

Plans were made public. They gave the 
hour to the minute and the name of the 
roads picked for strikes. They said con- 
gress or no congress, supreme court or no 
supreme court, Adamson law or no Adam- 
son law, they must have their demand for 
a basic eight hour day granted or there 
would be a strike. 

In it its insolence toward the supreme 
court, toward political government, toward 
that cherished and wonderful constituency 
which the railroad newspapers call "the pub- 
lic" — in its general insolence it was grand. 

Neither Jesse James, Billy Lorimer, 
Charlie Murphy, Brigham Young, Jesse 
Pomeroy or any criminals, outlaws and un- 
desirables of this country ever got a fiercer 
bawling out than the capitalist press 
awarded the railroad brotherhoods the week 
the strike threat was in the air. 

Our burglars and murderers as a class are 
a lily-white lot of respectables compared 
with the railroad brotherhoods as the Chi- 
cago Tribune, New York Sun and Los An- 
geles Times pictured them the week that a 
nation-wide general transportation tie-up 
hung in the air. 

After going along for many years with- 
out strikes, the brotherhoods were getting 
so polite and decent that their members — 
engineers and conductors particularly — 
were classing up with bank cashiers, store 
clerks and others who haunt the Y. M. C. A. 
corridors. 

And all of a sudden it was a dirty, thiev- 
ish, disreputable thing to belong to a rail- 
road brotherhood — as the railroad-fed news- 
papers howled it down the wind — and as 
the ministers of Christian churches took up 
the howl in Chicago and New York. 



Well, it's over. And "What next?" is 
the question now. 

Will it be the shopmen next? Will the 
80 per cent of railroad workers outside the 
brotherhoods come next? Are they straight- 
ening their fronts, repairing their trenches, 
laying in supplies, arranging for one display 
of solidarity that will force the fat, greedy ' 
hands of railroad capitalists to unloose still 
more of the loot of war? 

If this isn't next, why not? The machin- 
ists know how to go to it. They are well 
accustomed to the charges of being unpa- 
triotic flag-haters and all that. 

Now that Russia is shaking loose from 
czarism, will the American working class 
make a record in shaking loose from the 
industrial czarism? 

The eight hour victory of the Big Four 
brotherhoods was gained without sacrifice, 
tho a superb potential spirit of sacrifice 
was ready for action. Do they understand 
that this victory will crumble to ashes and 
come to nothing unless they find some way 
to co-operate with the 80 per cent of shop- 
men and trackmen? 

Do they understand that industrial union- 
ism, the joint action of all crafts and divi- 
sions of labor must be the driving force 
behind any permanent gains? 

A GLANCE BACKWARD 

The negotiations began in 1916. To be 
exact, they were in process just about a 
year ago. To be still more exact, the con- 
tracts of the four brotherhoods expired 
May 11. 

Both sides knew what they wanted weeks 
before May 11 of 1916. And both sides 
sparred for openings, feinted, grimaced, 
shifted on their feet, lunged with fake 
passes — and did nothing but threaten and 
wait watchfully and watch waitfully — and 
negotiate thru go-betweens — and try to 
outguess each other. 

Like two prize fighters who don't want 
to fight — who are out of training and don't 
like to spatter red blood — the two antago- 
nists, Railroad Brotherhoods and Railroad 
Companies, are wobbling on each others' 
shoulders. 

It is well known there is a live militant 
section of the four brotherhoods who are 
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ready for real fighting, who see no other 
way to bring the issues to settlement ex- 
cept by direct action ; who refuse to believe 
in arbitration because arbitration has re- 
peatedly lost them as much as it gained 
when the balances were footed up ; wfto are 
suspicious. This element in the brother- 
hoods is suspicious of congress, the inter- 
state commerce commission, the supreme 
court. Having no faith at all in the govern- 
ment and leadership of the four railroad 
brotherhoods, how could it be expected to 
have faith in the federal government and its 
authorities? Being in despair of effective 
action on the part of the brotherhood offi- 
cials, how could these rebels be expected to 
nail any tangible hopes on what the federal 
government officials may be able to do? 

Among the railroad corporations there are 
some who don't like the watchful waiting 
game. They would like to see a strike be- 
cause they believe strikes can be defeated, 
the railroad labor unions crushed, and op- 
erating costs permanently reduced with a 
corresponding increase in dividends. The 
Pennsylvania, Burlington and Santa Fe 
roads are among these. The Pennsy has 
its roots in the state of Pennsylvania, where 
it has an industrial autocracy and a politi- 
cal dictatorship notably corrupt and brutal ; 
where it has seen spy system, constabulary, 
strikebreakers, newspapers and churches 
unite for the destruction of organized labor 
in the steel industry; and where it believes 
the same methods would be successful 
against the railroad unions. The Santa Fe 
defeated the shop craft organizations in 
their strike of 1912. The Burlington road 
remembers 1888 when the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Engineers was routed by the scab- 
bery of other crafts. In substance, then, 
these three roads who are leading the rail- 
road corporation war railroads in urgence 
of a knock-down-and-drag-out fight, are be- 
lievers in the efficiency of their organiza- 
tions and its capacity to destroy the brother- 
hoods in any outright open test of physical 
force. And they so believe because they are 
the railroads with traditions of conquest of 
labor. 



From high up in American Federation of 
Labor circles comes the information that the 
most far-reaching and perfected organiza- 
tion this country has ever seen for meeting 
a labor strike was in- readiness on the above 
railroads last summer, and the corporations 
were disappointed that they didn't get a 
chance to match their organization against 
that of the brotherhoods. 

Very naturally the foregoing array of 
stern facts is dark to some of the railroad 
brotherhood philosophers. 

Probably the sternest fact of all in the 
present situation of the brotherhoods is this : 

The generation of railroad men who 
founded the brotherhoods is dead; and the 
living generation now in control of the 
brotherhoods knows nothing thru actual ex- 
perience of the methods of strike and sabot- 
age and physical force compulsions by 
which the brotherhoods established their 
right to organize in the face of bitter and 
pitiless warfare ; where the dead generation 
operated thru strikes and sabotage, the 
living generation of brotherhood men has 
operated thru arbitration, negotiation, con- 
ciliation, mediation ; and if the brotherhoods 
are driven to a strike they will find them- 
selves attempting to employ a method and 
weapon of labor warfare against capital 
which they have not practiced in the present 
generation. 

This portentous fact might be reversed in 
statement. It might be equally accurate to 
say that the railroad brotherhoods of today 
are the possessors of an organization that 
came to them thru inheritance. It is an or- 
ganization for which the present member- 
ship never had to battle, sacrifice or take 
any risks. All the battling, sacrifice and 
risk was attendant on the engineers, fire- 
men, conductors and brakemen of a former 
generation, men now dead. It was these 
dead men who stood shoulder to shoulder, 
challenged the railroad corporations, and 
shaped the brotherhoods, gained rights of 
organization, wage increases and shorter 
workdays. It was these dead men who 
handed on to the present generation the now 
existing organizations. 
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By AUSTIN LEWIS 



A MOST typical statement was that^ 
of the General Kommission der 
Gewerkschaften Deutschlands in 
reply to the invitation of the Con- 
federation Generale du Travail to take 
part in the great Anti-War Demonstra- 
tion in Paris in 1912. The. secretary of 
the great German Labor Organization, 
while refusing in the name of his organ- 
ization to take part in the demonstration, 
incidentally read the French a lecture. 
He said that it was no part of the work 
of labor organizations to engage in such 
demonstrations, but that the work was 
purely political, and closed with the icy 
remark, "the unions and the party co- 
operate in everything which affects the 
general interests of the working class." 
According to the German official view, 
therefore, the industrial movement was 
held to be subsidiary to the political. 
Hence no industrial action was permis- 
sible which did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the politician. 

The same view was also held by the 
Austrians. It is therefore quite note- 
worthy, in the face of subsequent events, 
that the labor policy of the workers of 
the Central Powers was differentiated 
from that of the workers in the countries 
which are now their opponents in the 
field. And it is all the more interesting 
when we recognize that behind this there 
was what we have come to regard as a 
peculiarly Teutonic conception of the 
btate. 

Elsewhere, no such reliance was 
placed on the politician; indeed, it was 
quite otherwise. In France, as we have 
seen, the organized unions, the syndi- 
cates, took the lead in the peace demon- 
strations. 

In France, too, as well as in Great 
Britain and Italy,»not to speak of Russia, 
spontaneous labor movements of great 
size and energy had arisen. Strikes were 
increasing, frequently launched from be- 
low without the order and frequently 
without the consent of those in official 
control of the labor movement. Thfe 
workers showed a growing tendency to 



take their destiny into their own hands. 
This was constantly more apparent. In 
France the breach between the organized 
labor movement and the political Social- 
ists became very marked. In England 
the transportation and mining industries 
made the greatest and most significant 
labor demonstration up to that time. 
Strikes also occurred in the United 
States during the same period, quite in- 
dependent of the established labor lead- 
ers, who had hitherto controlled all la- 
bor demonstrations. 

This was all quite new and embar- 
rassing, and consequently interesting. 
Bitter controversies arose, especially in 
Germany, where the theorists were 
eager to bring the new facts within the 
range of the accepted theories. Panne- 
koek bluntly attributed it all to the 
change produced by the development of 
industrial technique brought about by 
the modern form of capitalism. He said : 
"The cause of the new tactical differ-, 
ences arises from the fact that under the 
influence of the modern form of capital- 
ism the labor movement has taken on a 
new form of action, to-wit mass-action," 
and in criticising Kautsky who looked 
with disdain upon these new movements 
as being anarchistic, he says, pointedly 
and very acutely, "for Kautsky mass- 
action is an act of revolution, for us it is 
a process of revolution." (Italics^ ours). 

The question, on the psychological 
side, is whether modern capitalism, with 
its new methods of organization, has re- 
cently caused any differentiation in the 
proletarian type. It would be a bold 
man who would maintain that, no such 
change has occurred. Trustification and 
concentration are new phenomena and a 
technique has arisen to correspond with 
them — a technique .which is rigorous in 
its discipline, minute in its economies, 
and which seeks to regulate even the 
movements of employees at their tasks 
by a system of closely calculated checks, 
must of necessity produce very evident 
effects upon the minds of those who 
work under it. The new proletariat dif- 
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fers fundamentally from its predecessor, 
both as to viewrpoint and method. 
Tljese psychological changes produce 
new movements and mass-action arises 
as the method of the new proletariat. 

In what does this mass-action consist? 
Concerning this misconception has 
arisen and much controversy. Kautsky 
insists that such mass-action is of neces- 
sity associated with turbulent street 
rows, collision with the police, and the 
drowning of the movement in seas of 
blood. Since Kautsky wrote, seas of 
blood have became almost tediously fa- 
miliar. Hence we are perhaps not so 
alarmed as formerly and have come to 
regard blood-shedding a little more, 
philosophically, but we are still apt to 
reflect that a more definite class action 
by at least one portion of the proletariat 
might have saved much for the working 
class everywhere. 

Pannekoek, whose lucidity, at least, is 
always commendable, defines mass-ac- 
tion very completely, thus: "When we 
speak of mass-action we mean an extra- 
parliamentary political act of the organ- 
ized working class by which it operates 
directly and not thru the medium of 
political delegates. Organized labor 
fights develop into political mass-action 
as soon as they acquire political signi- 
ficance. The question of mass-action, 
therefore, involves merely broadening 
the field of proletarian organization/' 

As soon as the aims of labor reach 
beyond the old trade unions towards the 
control of industry, and not merely of a 
particular shop or craft, a noticeable 
change in tactics appears. The narrow 
and limited craft union form is trans- 
cended and we are confronted by the 
new mass-action. This arises necessarily 
from the interrelations implied in the 
new industrial process and the conse- 
quent breaking down of the limitations 
imposed under the now obsolete meth- 
ods of production. The new British 
organization comprising the mining and 
transportation industries both on land 
and water is a product of the new de- 
velopment. The actions of such a body, 
though apparently limited to their in- 
dustrial expression, are in reality pro- 
foundly political. Their effects are 
necessarily very far-reaching. They ex- 
tend far beyond the confines of mere lo- 



cal industrial action, they impinge upon 
the whole world. 

Such action is mass-action. It satis- 
fies all the requirements of Pannekoek's 
definition. In an article in the "New Re- 
view" of June, 1913, I said in this re- 
spect, "Real mass-action is outside the 
sphere of parliamentary action; it has 
nothing to do with the election of men 
to political positions, and yet is in the 
highest degree political." Senator. Elihu 
Root has no doubt about this, even 
tho dogmatic Socialists may still 
continue to doubt. During the debate on 
the illiteracy test he was careful to point 
out that the strike of masses of foreign 
labor in the steel industry would be a 
political act of great significance, even 
tho the strikers might all be illiterate 
and none of them citizens of the United 
States. There is no need to labor this 
point. It should be evident that the es- 
sense of politics does not lie in parlia- 
mentary activity, but in the application 
of power so as to affect what Sumner 
rather aptly calls "maintenance mores? 
To effect results the worker must apply 
power at the point of contact with the em- 
ployer in the shop in such a way as to take 
advantage of all the force at his disposal. 
This method, under existing conditions, 
implies mass-action. 

It is, I presume, pretty generally ac- 
cepted that the concentration and more 
intricate organization inherent in modern 
capitalistic development should find its 
counterpart in the same features of 
working class organization. But it is a 
lesson which the working class appears 
to learn very slowly. Trades and trades 
organizations exist in unwieldly multi- 
plicity side by side with the rapidly 
growing organization and intensification 
of capitalistic production. Only under 
the actual spur of necessity do the organ- 
ized workers bestir themselves to meet 
what should be an obvious issue. One 
marvels at the slowness, until we are re- 
minded that progress does not come -from 
intellectualizations, but It is the fact that 
teaches, and then only when the mind is 
ready to appreciate the fact. The chil- 
dren of the world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. In their 
generation, indeed. The facts must ap- 
peal to those who are in the age con- 
temporaneous with the facts. They ap- 
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peal in vain to those whose minds have 
been filled with other facts of a former 
period. 

The leaders of labor, like practically 
all leaders, are old men, in whose brains 
the facts of the former generation still 
persist. They are deaf to the Galls of 
the present, and will not move until ab- 
solutely compelled, and even then but 
very unwillingly. 

The demonstrations in the United 
States proceeding from a portion of the 
proletariat, which was not only non-or- 
ganized, but was reckoned as non-organ- 
izable, produced distinct political effects. 

It is notoriously difficult for obvious 
reasons to move the United States. No 
amount bf merely local effort will do it. 
In order to effect results, forces have to 
be set in motion transcending local limits 
and producing tremors at least thru- 
out the whole of the industrial structure. 
It is, above all, essential for the working 
class that local barriers should be broken 
down. An industrial movement perme- 
ating all branches and ramifications of 
an industry thruout our domain is at 
once the most, necessary and the most 
beneficial thing which can happen in the 
labor movement. It is obvious that no 
craft or local movement can produce such 
results. Industrial movement is the 
prime prerequisite, and industrial move- 
ment implies mass-action. Nay, more, 
industrial movement is unthinkable with- 
out mass-action. 

It is an almost ludicrous fact that 
Kautsky cannot think of mass-action 
without picturing crowds. In his study 
, of the "New Tactics" he speaks scorn- 
I fully of that part of the mass which "gets 
together in unorganized, spontaneous 
street demon strations." He shrinks from 
something which causes him to imagine 
turbulent mobs contending with the po- 
lice, significant of ineffective and pre- 
mature revolution. In this he cannot get 
beyond his past experiences, for in his 
youth the small bourgeoisie and that 
portion of the proletariat which the So- 
cial Democrats have always called the 
' "slum-proletariat" made just such street 
demonstrations. 

Even Eckstein has not been able to 
separate himself from the same concep- 
tion. "Great, well-disciplined and care- 
i fully organized street demonstrations are 



powerful weapons of the proletariat of 
the great industry," he says. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are seldom anything of 
the kind. Street demonstrations are 
nothing more than publicity and are not 
even good publicity, for the most part, 
today. For example, a great parade 
might be effective in Los Angeles, "where 
union labor is weak, but it would not be 
worth arranging in San Francisco, 
where union labor is strong. With all 
modesty, I should venture to doubt if 
parades are really of much value in New 
York. Mass-action, organized mass- 
action, does not contemplate street dis- 
turbances, or parades. It has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with violence, and all 
arguments directed against it on that ac- 
count are outside the issues and utterly 
irrelevant. 

As a matter of fact, the war has dis- 
posed of the arguments which the Social 
Democrats were in the habit of making 
against mass-action. Eckstein declares 
that the necessity of a centralizing tend- 
ency has become apparent to the prole- 
tariat of the greater industry, and adds a 
sentence upon which the events of Au- 
gust, 1914, shed a dazzling light. He 
says the proletariat is "against govern- 
ment as the instrument of the will of 
the ruling class, but it is not against the 
systematic organization and control of 
production." 

The Social Democrat everywhere must 
worry about his beloved centralized gov- 
ernment. In England Hyndman rejoices 
in the war because of its centralizing 
tendency and its disciplinary education. 
Our Social Democrats appear to be at 
one with our masters in the desire to dis- 
cipline and control us. 

Does not "Kultur" shine in every 
word of that statement of Eckstein's? 
Many of the recent actions of the Ger- 
man Social Democrats which would 
otherwise be inexplicable become glo- 
riously illuminated by it. It is clear that 
mass-action in the industrial world will 
receive no benediction at social-demo- 
cratic hands. Nevertheless, the tendency 
of the labor movement in that direction 
appears to be undeniable; indeed, it is 
natural and irresistible. It is the only 
means by which the great mass of the 
unskilled and the unorganized can be 
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attached to the labor movement as a 
whole, and find an expression of their 
lives thru their organization on the in- 
dustrial field. On this weapon labor, 
after the war, will place its main reliance. 

The politicals, to avoid using a more 
common but harsher name, have been so 
enmeshed in the war and have been so 
feeble in their expressions of class soli- 
darity that they are sure to be looked 
upon with suspicion in the inevitable re- 
action which will follow the cessation of 
hostilities. "The politicians did not keep 
us out of the war will be heard on all 
sides." The war has struck a blow at 
statesmen and statecraft which will be 
felt in -every department of political life. 
Polities will be at a, very low ebb. Pub- 
lic opinion with respect to politicians 
will be more contemptuous even than 
hitherto, and the Social Democrats and 
labor representatives will share the 
obloquy. Under these conditions, the 
tendency will be more and more towards 
industrial organization and so towards 
mass-action. 

Such of us who have lived in com- 



munities where craft unionism has pos- 
session of the field and who know the 
sterility and the narrowness of the con- 
trolling influence, cannot but view this 
development with optimistic faith. It is 
doubtful whether any class in the com- 
munity is more stupidly conceited and 
more prone to give itself airs than that 
of organized skilled labor. Membership 
in a union, good clothes, a feeling that 
one is not quite at grips with fate — all 
these things make the skilled worker 

Eainfully conscious of his superiority and 
uild up a wall of separation between 
him and the less fortunate. In California, 
for example, the gulf between the skilled 
and the unskilled migratory is sufficient 
to attract the attention of the foreign in- 
vestigator. No political actions alone 
can bridge this gulf. Nothing short of 
such industrial action as can bring the 
whole mass of the working class into the 
general movement can do it. 

We must therefore look to mass-action 
for industrial results. Given this, po- 
Jitical results commensurate with indus- 
trial achievement cannot fail to follow. 



KEEP YOUR EYES ON EVERETT! 



SEATTLE is now the" latest scene in the 
organized fight of organized commer- 
cial interests of the Pacific Coast to 
forbid all organization to workers. 

The 74 men are to begin their trials for 
murder in the first degree. These men are 
to be hanged if vengeful officials who helped r 
a mob kill five of their Fellow Workers in 
Everett, Washington, just four months ago, 
can force that terrible injustice. 

The jury was selected in three days, com- 
posed of six men and six women. Mean- 
while, every dirty trick known to the pro- 
fessional labor prosecutor has been pulled 
to break the splendid solidarity of the 74 
defendants. So far only one Harry Or- 
chard has been discovered. 

Meanwhile, the Lumber Workers Indus- 
trial Union No. 500 of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. The sawmill workers, shingle 
weavers, cutters and sawyers are enrolling 
in One Big Union by Hundreds and the 



great spring drive will be soon under way. 
Their recent convention was successful in 
every way. Eleven branches have already 
been organized with headquarters at Spo- 
kane. 

The Labor Trust has become so desperate 
that its lawyers invaded the legislatures of 
Washington and Idaho and introduced at 
the same time identical bills making the ad- 
vocacy of syndicalism (industrial unionism) 
or sabotage a crime. 

The Committee of Industrial Relations is 
doing valuable publicity work for the im- 
prisoned men and has sent out the following : 

The trials in Seattle are the culmination 
of the "battle" that took place November 5 
between a sheriff's mob of several hundred 
armed persons and a smaller group of strik- 
ing workers and their sympathizers. These 
latter were on a boat coming to exercise a 
legal and moral right of free speech. The 
so-called "battle" was in fact a slaughter of 
the helpless men on the boat. From the three 
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sides of the dock slip into which the boat 
had been permitted to enter, the workers 
received the shots from the rifles and other 
arms of the sheriff's deputies aiid gunmen 
and "citizens." The deputy who y/aZ Killed, 
and for whose "murder" the survivors of 
the unhappy crowd on the boat are now to 
be tried for their lives, may have been 
killed by the cross-fire of the deputies on 
the three sides of the slip, or he may have 
been killed by the return fire of some one on 
the boat whose life had been placed in jeop- 
ardy by the acts of the sheriff's mob. 

For the murder of the five men on the 
boat and for the wounding of about fifty 
others on the boat no one who killed thein 
or wounded them is to be tried. 

As usual in these false prosecutions of 
labor (which have become so frequent — and 
so especially frequent and vindictive on the 
Pacific Coast) the wrong men are being 
prosecuted. Those who "incited to riot" and 
who did actually riot and kill on that 
"Bloody Sunday" of November S were the 
sheriff's and mayor's and Commercial Club's 
"forces of law and order." The incentive 
with them was the resentment of the lum- 
ber trust (which controls the shingle mills 
and banks in Everett) at the strike of the 
shingle weavers in the mills. 

When the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions issued a statement of the facts of No- 
vember 5, quoting the statements of Mayor 
Gill of Seattle and of others who had con- 
demned the killing of the workers, some 
members of the Everett Commercial Club 
sent out to all the newspapers of America 
a notably bold and shameless defense of the 
massacre. Under a seeming sting of guilt 
these representatives of the interests which 
were arrayed against the strikers denounced 
the Committee on Industrial Relations and 
the National Labor Defense Counsel for 
having dared to lift a voice against both the 
e.ime of the slaughter of workers and the 
crime of seeking to hang those who were not 
killed at once. This "denunciation" by the 
conspirators against the workers strung to- 
gether proved falsehoods and the shreds of 
flimsiest circumstances thruout all the weeks 
of the strike. By those falsehoods and 
pointless circumstances they sought to jus- 
tify the murder of men who had at least as 
much right to land in the town as had the 
strikebreakers who had been imported to 
take the places in the mills. 

In that temper of ruthless extermination 
of I. W. W.'s and of labor federationists 



alike the prosecutions in Seattle (to which 
place the trial was moved from Everett) is 
now proceeding. 

The state federation of labor of Washing- 
ton, thru its President, E. P. Marsh, has 
recognized the sinister and cynical fight on 
labor that is centered now in this effort to 
crush labor organizations. Some of the men 
killed and some of those now on trial were 
I. W. W.'s, but the industrial struggle to 
which they and all the workers in that field 
offered their help was a strike of underpaid 
and ill-used trades unionists. President 
Marsh of the Washington State Federation 
conducted a careful, patient investigation of 
all the causes and events of the fighting. 
His statement, fixing the blame for the riot- 
ing upon the official "posse" and upon the 
financial interests opposed to labor, has 
proved unanswerable to those now conduct- 
ing the prosecution. 

Congressmen of the state of Washington, 
who were appealed to by the Washington 
Federation of Labor for a Congressional in- 
quiry in aid of the prosecuted workers, have 
replied that Congress would not likely inter- 
vene because the facts and the struggle 
were too "local." 

But as a matter of demonstrated fact a 
national issue of the industrial and economic 
field is now approaching another dramatic 
exhibition in these Seattle trials. 

What happened in Everett and what is 
happening in Seaftle are only a link in the 
chain of oppressions with which great cor- 
porate interests thruout the nation con- 
trolling billions of dollars capital, are seek- 
ing to increase their power over unorganized 
Workers by keeping them unorganized. The 
unusual opportunities that workers now 
have thru their organization in their own 
trades unions, to raise their standard of liv- 
ing have frightened those whose profits and 
whose power are threatened by increased 
wages and increased power acquired by 
wage earners. The efforts of workers to 
realize their better opportunities have met 
or anticipated by such conspiracies and com- 
binations to beat dow nthe labor unions as 
these perverted prosecutions of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Can the trials in Seattle be fair when 
based on unfair prosecutions? The legal 
processes of this country and its industnal 
processes are on trial there as well as are 
the workers who must defend their lives. 
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LETTER FROM KARL LIEBKNECHT 

By S. J. RUTGERS 



IT IS of the utmost importance that the 
American workers should have as near 
as possible a clear understanding of the 
different groups of Socialists in Ger- 
many. It has been almost a common prac- 
tice in the Socialist press and in Socialist 
meetings to mention only the existence of a 
Right Wing and a Left Wing in Germany. 

The Right Wing, which includes the by 
far greater majority of the delegates in par- 
liament and practically all of the "leaders" 
in the labor union movement and in the bu- 
reaucracy of the Socialist party of Ger- 
many, is criticized by most of our speakers 
and writers in the United States. This 
group is here generally known as the 
"Scheidemanns" and we are supposed to 
thank God that we have not sunk so low. 

Very little, however, is published about 
the fact that what is called here the "Left 
Wing" really consists of two different 
groups: the Liebknecht group, including 
among the parliamentary representatives 
only Ruhle and outside of that group, fight- 
ers such as Rosa Luxemburg, Klara Zetkin, 
Pannekoek (now in Holland), and Mehring. 
Between this Left Wing and the Right 
Wing, however, is a middle group with 
eighteen representatives in parliament, gen- 
erally called the "Haase-Ledebour group," 
the most prominent representative outside 
of parliament being Kautsky. This group 
voted on December 21, 1915, against the 
fifth war credit, but in doing so, declared 
that this was on account of the favorable 
military situation of Germany and the fact 
that there was no danger of invasion at that 
time. This not only made their action prac- 
tically worthless, but it directly played into 
the cards of the French warlords by 
strengthening the French Socialists in their 
support of the Capitalist Government, their 
country being invaded. 

When this group of eighteen voted 
against another special war budget on 
March 24, 1916, on the same grounds, it 
caused a formal uproar in Parliament in 
which the Right Wing Socialists partici- 
pated and which resulted in the expulsion 
of this group, the so-called "Arbeits gemein- 
schaft" from the official parliamentary So- 
cialist caucus. This caused a sensation 



among German workers and strengthened 
the illusion that the Haase Ledebour group 
could be relied upon as Left Wing opposi- 
tion. 

For a better understanding of the real , 
"Left Wing" tactics as advocated by Lieb- 
knecht and his friends and endorsed in our 
"Manifesto," including uncompromising 
opposition against any kind of capitalistic 
war and the advocating of militant mass 
action, it is a great advantage that we have 
a letter from Karl Liebknecht dealing with 
this subject and giving a firm and clear con- 
demnation of trie tactics of the middle 
group, which, is considered even more dan- 
gerous to the future of the proletariat than 
that of the Scheidemanns. 

The letter, as smuggled from Germany 
by Comrade Wittman, follows in transla- 
tion: 

"What was the meaning of March 24, 
1916? 

"The eighteen delegates who finally de- 
cided on December 21, 1915, to vote against 
the fifth war credit, voted on March 24th 
openly against the proposed special war- 
budget. While in December they issued a 
'declaration/ they now gave the motives for 
their vote in a speech. The content of this 
speech, however, did not go beyond the 
declaration of December. Even the excuse 
that Germany was safe against invasion was 
again brought forward. What was it then 
that caused a sensation on March 24th? It 
was the wild uproar of the Socialist ma- 
jority, together with the bourgeois parties, 
the infamous attitude x>f the president the 
expulsion of the eighteen from the official 
Socialist parliamentary group. But in this 
action the eighteen were object and not sub- 
ject; this action was forced upon them and 
they disliked a rupture so much that they 
tried their best to avoid, still in January, 
1916, an open break with the treacherous 
majority, as well as tumultous scenes 
against bourgeois parties. And even now 
on March 24, 1916, they play the part of 
offended innocence rather than that of 
showing the clinched fist of rebellion. 

"What is the meaning of March 24th? 

"A true opinion can only be formed in 
connection with the general situation. The 
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new 'Arbeitsgemeinschaft' are the same 
eighteen, the 'neither flesh nor fish' policy 
of whom proved a failure in December and 
again in the submarine issue on March 22d, 
and again in the discussions on March 23d. 
Could you expect the lambs of yesterday to 
have become all of a sudden lions? 

"Just now the so-called 'losen blatter' 
.(loose leaflets) are published by comrades 
affiliated with the group of the eighteen. 
These leaflets do not even mention the im- 
portant fundamental problems, which are 
at stake. Direct taxes instead of indirect 
ones is about the highest wisdom of the 
program on taxation of the eighteen in the 
midst of the world war ! They do not show 
any deeper insight in the problem of taxa- 
tion. They do not even see, as was stated 
in the resolution of the convention in 
Chemnitz, that direct taxes can as well be 
saddled upon the masses and that the deci- 
sion as to what part of the busden will rest 
on each class, finally, is a problem of polit- 
ical power, not a problem of tax reforms; 
that it depends upon the political and eco- 
nomic situation as a whole, the tax policy 
being an organic part ofthe general policy. 
They do not even see that the best possible 
direct tax on top of a system of indirect 
taxes may easily become a figleaf of the 
system and a barrier against a thoro reor- 
ganization of the system of indirect taxes. 
Under the heading 'How Long Will It 
Last ?' the loose leaflets of the eighteen talk 
about war in sentimental language without 
saying a word about the Imperialistic causes 
of the war. The war is considered due to 
stupidity of the rulers ! They give as high- 
est wisdom the theory that Imperialism has 
led to a deadlock out of which the Govern- 
ments cannot find an escape, so that they 
need the advices of the loose leaflets — a piti- 
able mixup indeed. 

"And what about the stand of the 'Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft' in the first test in the 
budget committee? Two days prior to the 
expulsion this group did not take any de- 
cisive stand in the submarine issue. Now 
the delegate in the budget committee ad- 
vanced humanitarian arguments about the 
horror of the war, against the sinking of 
vessels without warning. No understand- 
ing was shown that the submarine issue is 
first of all decided by the ultimate aim of 
the war, as the result of a struggle of 
groups of capitalists for the control of the 
war-policy according to their different inter- 



ests. This struggle means at the same time 
sharpening of the war political situation, 
and a fight for. political power in home pol- 
icy, in which the scene was carefully pre- 
pared to stage Bettman Holweg as a liberal 
and moderate Imperialist, in order to facili- 
tate the treacherous policy of the leaders of 
the party and labor unions. The delegate 
of the eighteen even went so far as to advo- 
cate again the abolition of the right of con- 
fiscation on the high seas, which means to 
concentrate the attack on the English cap- 
italists instead of on the German Govern- 
ment at a moment in which this latter gov- 
ernment capitulated before the most 
unscrupulous war fanatics and needed the 
most energetic opposition. This policy 
means a continuance of the Baralong policy 
of Ledebour on January 15th. 

"Whether all of the eighteen and all of 
the 'official* opposition in Berlin accept the 
responsibility for the loose leaflets and the 
policy of their delegates or not — a group, 
leaders of which express such opinions, are 
very far from a policy on principles, al- 
though they may claim so loudly. The 
formal combinations of all kinds of indefinite 
oppositional feelings and motives is always 
a great danger, especially so in a time of 
world changes. This means confusion and 
dragging along on old lines, it sterilizes and 
kills the militant elements, which get into 
this mixed company. What must be the 
conclusion from all this? 

"The warning against uncritical overesti- 
mating of the action of the eighteen and of 
the events on March 24th. The warning, 
to keep your eyes open, not to forget that if 
we should join the eighteen unconditionally, 
this would mean the surest way to make the 
new group a shield to cover the govern- 
mental policy, and to make the 24th of 
March a mere phantom, just as December 
21st has already become a ghostly historic 
event. In so far as March 24th means a 
progress, this is to a great extent due to the 
uncompromising critics of all half-hearted- 
ness; it confirms the efficiency of these 
critics on the strengthening of the opposi- 
tional spirit. 

"The tactic of endless consideration and 
avoiding of conflicts and decisions is 
damned by the events on March 24th. In 
the turmoil of a world war all compromis- 
ing breaks miserably together. Whoever 
tries to move around between warring arm- 
ies will be shot from both sides, unless he 
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saves his life in time by joining one party 
or the other, where, however, he will be 
received not as a hero, but as a fugitive. 
The way of the eighteen was a roundabout 
way, and not a pleasant one either. Not one 
advantage worth while to a serious man in 
this serious period has been gained by this 
dfclay. 

"The masses were ripe for the test al- 
ready at the beginning of the war. They 
would not )\ave failed. The only result of 
the hesitation and doubt has been the 
strengthening of poisonous opportunism. 

"Clear cut principles, uncompromising 
fighting, wholehearted decisions! 

"Uncompromising Socialistic fight against 
the war, against those who caused it, who 
profit by it, who want to continue and to 
support the war! Also against the support- 
ers of the supporters who slander the name 
of social democrats. # Against the policy of 
the majority, against the national commit- 
tee and the executive committee of the 
party, against the general committee of the 
labor unions and all instances of the party 
and the unions that carry this treacherous 
policy. To counteract this policy with all 
means is nozv the main issue of the war 
against war.. A struggle to gain the major- 
ity of the party, not a struggle against the 
party as misstated by the demagogues of 
the majority. A struggle for democracy in 
the party, for the rights of the masses of 
the comrades, against the failing and treach- 
erous leaders, who form the main support- 
ers of the war. Against all of those who in 
peace time have played into the cards of 
militarism by opposing mass action in favor 
of law and order, arid who now hang 



around in the waiting rooms of the army 
headquarters and the imperial ministers. 

"Now is the moment to throw away all 
formal considerations. The party ma- 
chinery is used ever more unscrupulously 
by the bureaucrats to enforce their policy. 
Autocratic decisions are a standard feature 
in the party. .After the methods of von 
Puttkamer, power is used to force the op- 
position, the meanest methods of Prussian- 
Russian police brutality are used by the 
party leaders against the minority. The in- 
dependence of the party press is disregarded 
with growing brutality by the so-called 
party majority. Even, the censorship of 
martial law is beaten by the docile scholars 
of the military autocracy and military terror 
of the official Socialist party. War against 
this party all along the line, to conquer the 
party for the party! War against the 
traitors and usurpators, who must be driven 
from their jops loaded with the disgust of 
the workers! 

"Reconquering of the party from the 
bottom up thru revolt of the masses, who 
will have to take their organisations into 
their own hands!* Not only words, but 
deeds! Away with all doubt and coward- 
ice! Away with a compromise policy! 
Away with half friends, feeble-mindedness 
and sentimentalists ! Those are out of place 
where the fight is heart against heart. The 
struggle for a decision in the party is on! 
It must be fought without any considera- 
tion for the sacrilegists, the traitors, the de- 
serters from Socialism. 

"To the present system of party politics, 
no man and no cent, but a light to a finish. 
Those who are not with us in this fight will 
be considered against us." 
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TOM MOONEY SENTENCED TO DEATH 

An Appeal to the Organized Workers of America ! 

By EUGENE V. DEBS 



A TELEGRAM jast received from 
San Francisco announces the sen- 
tence of Tom Mooney. He is to 
hang by the neck until he is dead. 
The day set for his murder is May 17th. 
The capitalist jury and judge have done 
their foul work, and it is now up to us to 
do ours. 

Tom Mooney is an absolutely innocent 
man and his conviction an infamous crime. 
We, the workers of America, are duty 
bound to challenge the verdict of the capi- 
talists' jury and set aside the sentence of the 
capitalist judge. We constitute a court, a 
jury and a judge of our own. 

We sat thru this case from the hour 
the vile conspiracy was concocted and we 
knew beyond doubt that Mooney was 
framed and that he is to be murdered for 
no other reason than that the corporation 
criminals, the big capitalist thieves and their 
official highbinders could not buy him, or 
silence his agitation. 

More than twenty reputable witnesses 
not only testified to Mooney's innocence but 
proved it beyond even the shadow of a 
doubt. His alibi was without a flaw. He 
was miles away from the bomb when it ex- 
ploded in the preparedness parade. He had 
absolutely no connection with and no knowl- 
edge of the affair. Bourke Cockran, the 
eminent New York lawyer who defended 
him, is positively convinced of this and so 
is every other man or woman who attended 
the trial and is not in the pay or under the 
influence of the United Railroads, the Man- 
ufacturers' Association, and other red- 
handed bandits who have for years been 
plundering San Francisco and have now set 
themselves up as the autocratic rulers of the 
Pacific coast. 

You know the record of the Manufactur- 
ers' Association. You remember the Mul- 
hall story and the trail of this slimy ser- 
pent in the investigation at Washington. If 
the law had been enforced every one of 
these criminal conspirators would now be 
keeping the lock-step in penitentiary. 

You know, too, the rotten record of the 
United Railfoads, every page of which drips 



with corruption and reeks with stenches that 
cry to heaven. You also know the attitude 
of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, that gang of pot-bellied exploiters 
and thieves and their mangy spaniels. It is 
these sweet-scented elements that constitute 
the despotic power that rules San Francisco 
with a rod of steel, thes6 private interests 
organized for loot, rapine and plunder, as 
conscienceless a gang of pirates as evfer 
sandbagged an honest man or picked the 
pocket of a blind orphan. 

And it is this gang that issued its decla- 
ration of war against organized labor and in 
cold blood set to work thru its sleuths, 
hirelings and prostitutes, male and female, 
of high and low degree, to drive every union 
man and woman and every Socialist from 
the Pacific coast. 

This is the real cause, the true inward- 
ness of Tom Mooney's conviction. He 
would not lay down like a cur at the com- 
mand of the blear-eyed, bloated bandits. 
He stood up like a man and defied them. 
In every protest of the workers Mooney's 
voice was heard ; in every strike he was at 
the front and his influence was felt. He 
was true in every throb of his heart to the 
organized workers in their battle against an- 
nihilation. He lost sight of self entirely. 
He was the kind of a man when the crisis 
came we should have a thousand of instead 
of one, and if we had, those broadcloth, be- 
diamonded, greasy desperadoes who are 
now trying to assassinate him under the 
cover of law would have seen ignominious 
finish long ago. 

The arrest of Mooney in connection with 
the bomb explosion was an outrage, his trial 
from first to last a farce, and his convic- 
tion and sentence a crime so flagrant, so 
cruel, so shocking that the working class 
of the whole nation should and must rise 
in revolt against it. 

The plundering plutocrats thirsting to 
lap Tom Mooney's honest blood must be 
thwarted. These hyenas shall not break his 
neck and gloat over his dead body. Their 
infamous court and its filthy hirelings have 
brought him bound and gagged to the gal- 
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TOM MOONEY 



lows, but they shall not chortle over his 
ghastly murder. 

Comrades and fellow-workers of Amer- 
ica, I appeal to you ! If ever my voice was 
heard I want it to be heard now. If ever I 
was engaged in an act of duty to justice and 
service to the working class I am engaged 
in that act now in pleading with you to help 
save as honest a workingman and as true a 
unionist as ever stood under the banner of 
the labor movement. 

I know Tom Mooney and I know him 
well. For weeks he was with us on the 
Red Special. We ate and slept together. 
Everyone on the train loved him. To me 
he was a younger brother. He is innocent. 
I swear it. His murder would be a foul 
and indelible blot upon our movement and 
an everlasting disgrace to ourselves. 

We can save him. We have got to save 
him. Let us get to work and lose no time. 
From now on my pen and ray voice are at 
his service. My duty is clear and so is that 
of every other union man and Socialist in 
America. 

First of all there is the most urgent need 
for funds. Everyone should contribute at 



least his mite. Send your contribution at 
once to Robert Minor, Room 210, Russ 
building, San Francisco, Cal. But this is 
not all. We must get busy at our union 
and local meetings. Publicity is extremely 
important. Protest meetings should be at 
once organized and proper action taken. 
We can stir the country from end to end 
before the San Francisco hangmen in even- 
ing dress can dislocate the neck of their 
framed-up victim. 

Every labor union and every Socialist 
local must swing into line. 

This is the hour for solidarity. Now is 
the time to stand up straight on our hind 
legs all over this country and say, IT 
SHALL NOT BE DONE! 

We are patient and long suffering, but 
there is a limit. It has been reached. Let 
us show this country that labor is alive. 
Let its lightning strike just once and there 
will be a sudden halt in the murder program 
scheduled for May 17th. 

Comrades, the red blood in you must now 
prove itself. I pledge myself to you in this 
fight to its finish. 
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FUNERAL OF MURDERED STRIKER 



Ham-stringing the Sugar Hogs 

By E. F. DOREE 



IT is hardly necessary to take time tell- 
ing the bloody history of the Sugar 
Trust. Most readers of the Review 
know how this organization has, in 
the last few years, grabbed up the Sugar 
Plantations of the World. Not only has 
it grabbed up the plantations of the 
southern states, but it has reached out 
and taken the fertile fields of Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and Cuba. 

During the Spanish-American war, so 
the story goes, a body of volunteers pass- 
ing down Market street in San Francisco, 
saw Spreckles, the Rockefeller of the 
sugar industry, throwing flowers down 
upon the passing troops from an upper 
window of one of his own buildings. 
Spreckles turned to a friend and ex- 
claimed: "There go OUR boys to fight 
for OUR country.* 

He was right Practically all of the 
conquered territory that will grow sugar 
cane is now the property of Spreckles 
and the Havemeyers. The land was won 
for them at the price of American and 
native blood. We shall not mention the 



$13.00 a month that the vanguards re- 
ceived. 

The beginning of the Sugar Trust was 
in the blood-fest of the Philippines and 
Cuba, and we might add of the Hawaiian 
Islands; their history since then is writ- 
ten in the misery of their slaves. 

The story of how the Sugar Kings con- 
quered the natives is known by many 
people today. It has been written up 
enough. Sufficient to say that the na- 
tives work for practically nothing and 
live the most wretched lives in poverty 
and filth. The Sugar Kings get the raw 
sugar at almost nothing. 

The sugar, for the most part, is re- 
fined in this country. Bad as are the 
conditions of the workers who grow the 
sugar cane, they can not possibly be 
worse than the refinery slaves. 

The working hours in a sugar refinery 
are never less than twelve hours a day, 
and if the season is at all a busy one, 
the workers often put in a fourteen-hour 
shift before being permitted to go home. 
The wages in the last two years, accord- 
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HAMSTRINGING THE SUGAR HOGS 



ing to a published statement of the Sugar 
companies, have varied from 18 to 25 
cents an hour. Some of the workers in- 
sist however that many get as low as 
15 cents. 

Mr. Peterson, chief driver of the 
Spreckles outfit of Philadelphia, in an in- 
terview with a local newspaper man, 
stated that he could not possibly figure 
out why his men should strike unless the 
entire trouble was due to a bunch of ir- 
responsible agitators. He told the re- 
porter that there was plenty of work and 
that the men might just as well be work- 
ing twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, as to be loafing around. In answer 
to the question as to how much the work- 
ers would get for that amount of work, 
our genial Mr. Peterson said that "many 
would earn $21.00 a week, for 84 hours' 
work." 

The strike of sugar workers began in 
Brooklyn in the big Havemeyer plant. 
This was in the latter part of January. 
No sooner had these workers revolted 
thai* they appealed to other sugar work- 
ers to come out. From that moment the 
strike began to spread. It traveled to 
Long" Island, Jersey City, Yonkers and 
to several smaller plants. 

The strike hit Philadelphia like a flash 
out of a clear sky. There was scarcely a 
moment's notice. All the pent up spirit 
of the workers seemed to give vent at 
once. First it was the Spreckles plant, 
then the Franklin and McCahans. Phila- 
delphia's sugar supply was cut off before 
any one really realized what happened. 

The first ones to wake up was the 
Sugar Workers' Industrial Union No. 
497, I. W. W. This union had practic- 
ally nothing to do with the calling of the 
strike ; it wasn't called ; everybody simply 
went out. When the workers reached the 
streets, they joined the few organized 
men and went to the National Lithuan- 
ian hall where the I. W. -W. held their 
meetings. There the strikers joined the 
One Big Union by hundreds. The chaos 
of the walkout was soon cleared. Disci- 
pline was injected into the strike. Men 
began to take on their new duties; their 
duty to themselves; their duty to fight 
the bosses. 

From that day to this they have fought 
well, and, when we say fought, we mean 
it. This strike has been filled with all 



the brutalities known to big strikes of 
recent years. Pickets were clubbed and 
left lying in the streets until their bold- 
er fellow workers carried them away. 
Men have been arrested and railroaded 
to jail and penitentiary without being al- 
lowed counsel or communication with 
friends. Members of the strike commit- 
tee and their lawyer have searched every 
station house in the city to locate an ar- 
rested picket to later learn that the man 
looked for was being held in the office 
of a private detective agency. The most 
notorious of these agencies is the Tate 
Agency. 

The longshoremen in the port of Phila- 
delphia are members of the I. W. W. 
Most of the sugar is imported by boat. 
A good deal of sugar is exported by boat. 

When the bosses refused to consider the 
demands of the sugar workers, and, the 
sugar workers had demonstrated that they 
intended to stick with the fight, the long- 
shoremen on the sugar docks laid down 
their trucks, stuck their hooks in their 
pockets, and struck. The 1,500 longshore- 
men made no demands other than a settle- 
ment with the sugar refinery workers by 
their bosses It was a wonderful and in- 
spiring picture of class solidarity. 

No sooner had the longshoremen quit 
than the bosses prepared to move the 
boats to other ports to be unloaded. 
Again the I. W. W. principles were test- 
ed and found true. The seamen and fire- 
room men left the ships. The boats did 
not move for lack of crew. 

When the workers showed this solidar- 
ity, the bosses became desperate. They 
stopped at nothing. Murder was the 
next thing that happened. 

On Feb. 21st, in the morning, a meet- 
ing of women was held, mostly the wives 
and daughters of the strikers. At this 
meeting they decided to aid in the picket- 
ing. On the evening of the same day, 
these women, loyal members of their 
class, went out, babes in arm, to face the 
bitter cold and brutal police. 

No sooner had the women shown 
themselves than the police got busy. At 
first they jostled the women around but 
these held their ground. Mothers raised 
their babies up and shouted "Don't take 
the bread from our babies." But, babies 
have little effect on police, who evidently 
feared that the little kiddies might make 
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an impression on the scabs. THe women 
were ordered away. They refused to go, 
so the police began to slap the faces of 
some of these valiant mothers. Then is 
when the men got busy. They had said 
nothing before, but now they spoke. With 
bare hands they went to the rescue of the 
women of their class. The police clubbed 
right and left. The men refused to yield 
an inch. Soon the police were forced to 
retreat. The men pushed on after them 
and the fight was over. 

A moment later Hell broke loose. 
Without a moment's warning police, by 
the hundred, came in from all sides, on 
foot, on horseback and in patrol wagons, 
shooting and clubbing. It was a mas- 
sacre. The workers had no chance. They 
began to fall. One worker, Martynus 
Petkus, »was killed and several were 
wounded. To the everlasting credit of 
the strikers it must be said that, without 
one gun in their possession, they showed 
a few of these murderers where the hos- 
pitals were located. 

The funeral of our murdered fellow 
worker was held on Feb. 26th. It is es- 
timated that 10,000 workers attended the 
funeral of whom 2,500 were members of 
the One Big Union. 

The strike itself is still going on as 
bitterly as ever. The strikers at the end 
of six weeks' struggle are as determined 
as ever to win. Their slogan now is, 



"There is no vindication oi the dead un- 
less we have a victory for the living." 

What are they fighting for? I am al- 
most ashamed to tell. The conditions 
they are struggling for are so rotten that 
they would be doing well to fight against 
them. At any rate no one will ever say 
that their demands are exorbitant. 

1. A five cent an hour increase in 
wages, 

2. A twelve hour work day, 

3. Time and one-half for overtime, 

4. Double time for Sundays and holi- 
days, 

5. Reinstatement of all workers. 
Sugar is a scarce article on the market 

in this country now and the bosses are 
feeling the pinch. Today, in contrast 
to three weeks ago, the superintendent of 
the Spreckles place, under a guard of 
police, made a speech from a soap box to 
the strikers on the picket line. He told 
his audience that they should leave the 
I. W. W. and join some other union ; then 
he would deal with them, etc. He said 
that the I. W. W. was too small to rep- 
resent their interests. 

A week ago they had nothing to say to 
the State and Federal Board of Media- 
tors, today they are making stump 
speeches to the pickets; tomorrow they 
will settle with the strikers and the One 
Big Union, the I. W. W. 
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PLEDGE GIVEN TO NATION 
By American Federation of Labor 

We, the officers of the national and interna- 
tional trades unions of America in national 
conference assembled, in the capital of our 
nation, hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in 
war, in stress or in storm, to stand unre- 
servedly by the standards of liberty and the 
safety and preservation of the institutions and 
ideals of our republic. 

In this solemn hour of our nation's life, it 
is our earnest hope that our republic may be 
safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; 
that our people may be spared the horrors and 
the burdens of war; that they may have the 
opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts 
of peace, human brotherhood and a higher civ- 
ilization. 

But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, 
should our country be drawn into the mael- 
strom of the European conflict, we, with these 
ideals of liberty and justice herein declared, as 
the indispensable basis for national policies, 
offer our services to our country in every field 
of activity to defend, safeguard and preserve 
the republic of the United States of America 
against its enemies, whomsoever they may be, 
and we call upon our fellow workers and fel- 
low citizens in the holy name of labor, justice, 
freedom and humanity to devotedly and patri- 
otically give like service. 



A DECLARATION 
By the Industrial Workers of the World 

We, the Industrial Workers of the World, 
in convention assembled, hereby reaffirm our 
adherence to the principles of Industrial Un- 
ionism, and rededicate ourselves to the un- 
flinching prosecution of the struggle for the % 
abolition of wage slavery, and the realization 
of our ideals in Industrial Democracy. 

With the European war for conquest and 
exploitation raging and destroying the lives, 
class consciousness, and unity of the workers, 
and the ever growing agitation for military 
preparedness clouding the main issues, and 
delaying the realization of our ultimate aim 
with patriotic, and, therefore, capitalistic as- 
pirations, we openly declare ourselves deter- 
mined opponents of all nationalistic sectional- 
ism or patriotism, and the militarism preached 
and supported by our one enemy, the Capital- 
ist Class. We condemn all wars, and, for the 
prevention of such, we proclaim the anti-mili- 
tarist propaganda in time of peace, thus 
promoting class solidarity among the workers 
of the entire world, and, in time of war, the 
general strike in all industries. 

We extend assurances of both moral and 
material support to all the workers who suffer 
at the hands of the Capitalist Class for their 
adhesion to the principles, and call on all work- 
ers to unite themselves with us, that the reign 
of the exploiters may cease and this earth be 
made fair thru the establishment of the In- 
dustrial Democracy. 



War's Toll 

Washington, D. C, March 11. — There have been 5,719,400 casualties in the entente 
armies and 3,384,800 in the Teutonic forces since the war began, according to authori- 
tative figures obtained here today. The classified figures by countries follow: 

Wounded- Captured 

Permanently and 

Killed Disabled Missing Total 

England 205,400 102.500 107,500 415.400 

France 870,000 540,800 400,000 1,810,800 

Russia 1,500,000 784,200 800,000 3,084,200 

Italy 105,000 49,000 55,000 209,000 

Belgium 50,000 22,000 40,000 112,000 

Serbia . ; 60,000 28,000 88,000 

Totals 2,790,400 1,526,500 1,402,500 5,719,400 

Germany ,. 893,200 450,000 245,000 1,588,200 

Austria-Hungary 523,100 355,000 591,000 1,469,100 

Turkey 127,000 110,000 70,000 307,000 

Bulgaria 7,500 7,000 6,000 20,500 

Totals 1,550,800 922,000 912,000 3,384,800 

TEN MILLION HUMAN LIVES STAND AS A MONUMENT TO THE NA- 
TIONAL PATRIOTIC STUPIDITY OF THE WORKING CLASS OF EUROPE! 
WHO WILL BE TO BLAME IF THE WORKERS OF AMERICA ARE BE- 
TRAYED AND LED INTO THE BLOODIEST SLAUGHTER OF HISTORY? 
WHO? 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

"And let us not fear that we may go too fast. If, at certain hours, we seem to be 
running at a headlong and dangerous pace, this is to counter-balance the 'unjustifiable 
delays and to make up for time lost during centuries of inactivity." 



AS WE go to press, cablegrams bring 
the good news from Russia that "the 
national colors, with their eagles, 
have given place to plain red flags. 
The red flag of the Revolution is flying 
from almost every building in Petrograd, 
even over the famous winter palace of the 
Czar; tiny red ribbons have been distrib- 
uted among the people and they are being 
proudly worn." 

While it is stjll too early to predict the 
results of the three day revolt, it is safe to 
say that the bloody absolutism of centuries 
is doomed and that the Russian people are 
on the way to a liberal democracy that will 
leave Germany the only remaining powerful 
autocracy on earth. 

Hundreds of bread riots and strikes in 
many large cities culminated in mass action 
in Petrograd where 13,000 Cossacks were 
promptly cjispatched to quell the "open and 
violent revolution of the people." Several 
thousand imperial police were stationed 
about the city, provided with machine guns, 
with orders to mok down the hungry crowds 
clamoring for bread. 

But the Cossacks joined the revolution- 
ists, as well as the troops who were hur- 
riedly rushed to the capital. 

At their first charge the police, always 
loyal to their paymaster, the government, 
killed 300 people and wounded hundreds 
more. The revolutionists retaliated by kill- 
ing 4,000 police. The winter palace was 
invaded and the Czar forced to abdicate. 

Meanwhile, the Duma was holding an ex- 
cited session and trying to control the situ- 
ation, while the people fought the police 
and those soldiers who would not join them*. 
Little by little the whole city fell into the 
hands of the revolutionaries, the chief re- 
sistance coming from police on housetops 
with machine guns. 

Fresh troops were hurrying into the city, 
and there, was some hard fighting here and 
there, but for the most part the soldiers 
soon joined the people. By night the whole 
length of the magnificent Nevsky Prospect 
was in the hands of the revolutionaries and 



the fighting pushed more and more to the 
outskirts. 

The last of the nests of police on the 
roofs with machine guns were cleaned out 
when the soldiers dashed here and there in 
motor trucks with their own quickfirers and 
killed them off. 

By Tuesday night almost the entire city 
was in the hands of the revolutionists, and 
there was only sporadic firing, and by noon 
Wednesday the last of the police who re- 
sisted had been killed. 

For years past, the revolutionary parties, 
many of them formed or crystallized in the 
Duma, have been robbed of their impor- 
tance. None of them had any hope that 
the Czar would allow the Duma to accom- 
plish anything and they finally succeeded in 
their great common object, which was to 
teach the people that nothing would be 
gained from the Government that was not 
taken bv superior force. 

As Comrade William English Walling 
observed of the third-Duma, in his splendid 
book "Russia's Message" — "It is not a ques- 
tion of reform in Russia, but of revolution. 
The reader does not need to be reminded 
how large a part of the Russian people are 
of this opinion. Tens of thousands have 
died for it, hundreds of thousands gone to 
prison or exile, millions suffered persecu- 
tion, fines and arrest. Tens of millions of 
Russians who do not happen to have been 
individually persecuted share their view. In 
the election an overwhelming majority of 
the people voted for representatives of the 
revolutionary factions. It was only a most 
unequal suffrage and unheard of arbitrari- 
ness of the officials that gave the moder- 
ately oppositional parties a bare majority. 
It will be remembered that this election law, 
tho by 'no means distorted enough to 
give a Government maiority and now re- 
placed by one infinitely less democratic, 
nevertheless gave the noble landlord the 
same number of votes as a hundred peas- 
ants. And it will be recalled that voters 
and electors were publicly disqualified by 
the hundred thousand at all stages of the 
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election for nothing more subversive than 

unfriendliness to the Government. But it 

is not generally realized that nevertheless 

an overwhelming majority of the votes cast 

were votes for* revolution." 

* * * * 

"The railway men and the labor move- 
ment at large have not lost their heads. In 
October, 1905, they showed the world the 
first great example of a successful general 
strike on a national scale. At the first stroke 
they secured the Manifesto — the first prom- 
ise of freedom ever wrung from the Czar. 
The next stroke is to be for nothing less 
than the final sovereignty of the people, in 
place of the sovereignty of the Czar, who, 
if he is kept at all, will reain little more 
than his name. The workmen are as one 
man in their demand for a constitution, and 
they know they will have to force it by 
revolution. 

"But they propose to make this revolu- 
tion as speedy and orderly as it can be made, 
and for this end they propose one more 
great general strike. The working people, 
having forced the Czar to promise freedom, 
propose now to force him to make his prom- 
ise good. It is to be a class struggle against 
officials, landlords, and employers. But the 
working class will not antagonize any other 
class except that of the rich and privileged. 
The Russian labor movement is under no 
delusions. as to the "benevolence" of the 
employing class, but it does not extend its 
hatred to every other class outside its ranks. 
In the next great revolutionary crisis be- 
hind the rejected working people will be 
found the great mass of the intelligent city 
population of Russia — all those not held 
back by private interests, privileges, or pub- 
lic office, and above all, the overwhelming 
majority of her agricultural population of a 
hundred million souls." 

And the great day has come. The execu- 
tive committee of the Duma has issued a 
Manifesto saying that the monarchy has 
been abolished and that the Government of 
Russia will be handled for three months by 
a Committee of Twelve. 

The new cabinet will base its policies 
upon the following principles : 

1. Immediate general amnesty for all 
political and religious offenses. 

2. Liberty of speech and of the press, 



freedom for alliances, unions and strikes, 
with the extension of these liberties to mili- 
tary officials. 

3. Abolition of all social, religious and 
national restrictions. Convocation of con- 
stitutional assembly, based on universal suf- 
frage, which will establish a government re- 
gime. 

5. Substitution of ^ the police by a na- 
tional militia, with chiefs to be elected and 
responsible to the government. 

6. Communal elections based on univer- 
sal suffrage. 

7. Emancipation of the Jews and abo- 
litibn of all social, religious and national 
restrictions. 

Order is growing with incredible rapid- 
ity out of the chaos of the past week, and 
the new government is striving to set the 
organization of the country in motion so the 
conduct of the war will suffer as little as 
possible from the revolution. 

The members of the new ministry already 
have assumed their posts. The government 
buildings, empty and deserted for days, are 
again open for official business. 

Food prices have been greatly reduced. 

M. Bublikoff is dealing vigorously with 
the transportation problem. Under his en- 
ergetic direction almost normal train service 
has been restored, the coal and food supply 
replenished and factories are resuming op- 
erations. In the rooms of the police have 
been found large quantities of foodstuffs. 
Some police even kept live chickens in their 
quarters. 

Quantities of flour are arriving hourly in 
the capital. It is being carted thru the 
streets on sledges amid cheers from pedes- 
trians. 

Grain stores everywhere have been requi- 
sitioned by the provisional government, fair 
prices being paid the owners. The distribu- 
tion, thru a carefully organized system, of 
these stores of food is being arranged. 

The doors of the prisons have been flung 
•wide and thousands of prisoners, many of 
whom have been some of the greatest fight- 
ers for Russian freedom, have been liber- 
ated. 

It is reported that all landed estates of 
over one hundred and twenty-five acres 
have been confiscated. 

These are great days to live in. 
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MARXIAN ECONOMICS 

How tke Farmer la Exploited 
By MARY E. MARCY 



SOME of us who have studied only 
the first part of Volume I of Marx's 
Capital, forget that when this 
greatest of all economists wrote 
Volumes II and III he elaborated on his 
theory of value. 

B.ecause we have been students of only 
a portion of the writings of Marx, some 
of us have claimed th^t the man who 
owned a farm and worked it himself and 
sold his product to some warehouse com- 
pany, or to some speculator, sold his 
commodities at their value and was, 
therefore, not exploited in any way. But 
we were wrong. 

As a rule, said Marx, commodities on 
the average exchange at their value. But 
by this he did not, by any means, mean 
that when a farmer sells a thousand 
bushels of wheat to one man, who in 
turn sells to a customer, who re-sells to 
someone else, who finally sells out to 
a third or fourth buyer — Marx did not 
mean that all these perfectly useless in- 
dividuals added any value to that wheat. 
But they sell at a profit. 

Now since these speculating purchasers 
have not added any value to the farmer's 
wheat, either the first purchaser bought the 
wheat from the farmer BELOW its value or 
the final purchaser paid for it at MORE 
than its value. 

The man who originally bought the wheat 
from the farmer added no value to the 
wheat nor did his customer, nor his custom- 
er's customer, etc., add any value to the 
wheat. But the wheat may have sold- finally 
at fifty cents a bushel more than the orig- 
inal purchaser paid for it, because when it 
was finally sold there was a greater demand 
for wheat. On the other hand, wheat occa- 
sionally sells below the price paid to the 
farmer for it, because of the sudden termi- 
nation of war, etc., or by a decrease in the 
demand for wheat. Supply and demand, 
we know, affect price, but not value, so that 
in war time, for examplfe, the farmer may 
receive a price that is more than the value 
of his product. 



Marx explains in Volumes II and III of 
Capital, that brokers, middlemen and mer- 
chant capitalists, etc., being, on the whole, 
unnecessary, produce neither commodities 
nor any value. 

On tiie average, he says, commodities ex- 
change at their value — that is, the consumer 
usually buys commodities at their value. 
He nearly always receives the value he pays 
for; he gives gold, or its equivalent, repre- 
senting so many hours of necessary social 
labor, in exchange for commodities repre- 
senting an equal amount of necessary social 
labor. 

Commodities usually sell to the consumer 
at their value. Wheat brokers and wheat 
and other grain speculators get their profits 
out of value either produced by the farmer 
who works his farm, or from value pro- 
duced by farm tenants or farm laborers, 
because these products are sold to these 
speculators BELOW their VALUE. 

One speculator buys corn from a group 
of farmers at 40 cents and re-sells it to an- 
other speculator at 46 cents, who disposes 
of it to a third at 50 cents, who finally sells 
it to the mill men (who -use it as raw mate- 
rial from which, say, corn flakes are manu- 
factured) at 55 cents. 

On the average these mill men buy the 
corn at its value; the various speculators 
have never seen the corn, never moved the 
corn, added not one particle of value to the 
corn. The first speculator in this case 
bought the corn from the producing farm- 
ers at something like 15 cents a bushel BE- 
LOW its value. This 15 cents of which the 
producing farmers were exploited, is divided 
among the three speculators. Nobody is 
robbed or exploited but the actual produc- 
ers of the corn. 

Among the capitalist farmers the same 
conditions prevail as in other fields of in- 
vestment. Unless the capitalist is able to 
make his capital bring him the average rate 
of profits, he seeks other -fields in which to 
put his money. 

Capitalist farmers hire farm superintend- 
ents, overseers, farm laborers to work their 
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lands or let their farms to farm tenants at a 
cash rental or for a portion of the tenants' 
products. Like the capitalist who, for in- 
stance, invests his money in a packing 
house, a mine or a woolen mill, these cap- 
italist farmers have to divide the value ap- 
propriated from the labor of the workers 
with the MIDDLEMAN. The capitalist 
farmer pays his workers the value of their 
labor power, but far less than the value of 
their products. On the- average, these 
products are sold to the final buyer at their 
value. The capitalist farmer divides the 
surplus value, produced by the farm tenants 
or laborers, with the broker, the speculator, 
the storage companies, 

The small farm owner, who works in the 
fields beside his hired "hands" is an exploit- 
ing capitalist as far as he pays his workers 
wages and appropriates their products. The 
surplus value or profits he is able to extract 
are represented by the difference between 
what he pays for the labor and cost of 
machinery, maintenance, repairs, taxes, etc., 
and the price he gets for the products of 
his laborers. 

Occasionally buyers' associations grow so 
powerful that they demand so great a share 
of the surplus value produced by the farm 
workers that the farm owner, or fruit 
grower, or truck gardener is unable to 
appropriate any of this surplus value pro- 
duced by his laborers, and he ceases to use 
his land in raising that particular product. 
This has been true in the case of many 
small capitalist fruit raisers. Apples rot up- 
on the ground in Michigan and in many 
other states because the commission houses 
are so organized that the fruit farmers have 
no other market, and the price commission 
organizations offer for apples or peaches is 
so low that after the farm owner has paid 
the laborers to pick and pack the fruit there 
is no surplus value left for himself. 
Farmers in Different Classes 

Farmers cannot be lumped into one indus- 
trial class as politicians are so fond of do- 
ing in this country. To speak of the 
"farmer" means nothing definite today. We 
read about the brother of ex- President Taft 
being a "farmer." But we are informed 
that this wealthy gentleman does not even 
superintend the work on his great capitalis- 
tic farm. Mr. Taft is an exploiting capital- 
ist who appropriates the surplus value pro- 
duced by his laborers and tenants. 

As the industrial capitalist who employs 



workers to produce furniture, cloth, machin- 
ery, etc., is compelled to DIVIDE this sur- 
plus value with the wholesale merchant, the 
jobber and the retailer, so even the million- 
aire capitalist farmer, Mr. Taft, sells many 
of the farm products expropriated from his 
farm laborers BELOW their value. Both 
classes of industrial capitalists have to 
DIVIDE the surplus value with other 
groups of capitalists. 

Socialists are not in the least concerned 
with helping the industrial capitalists, nei- 
ther the mighty Tafts nor the town farmer 
who hires two or three men who run his 
farm by the aid of additional men in har- 
vest time. This small town farmer also sells 
the product of the farm workers BELOW 
its value. We do not grieve to see the 
expropriator expropriated — the robber 
robbed. We are concerned only with see- 
ing to it that the working class receives the 
value ,of its products. 

Now commodities tend to exchange at 
their value, but this does not mean that the 
small farmer can exchange a hundred bush- 
els of wheat or corn, representing the hours 
of labor he has put in them, for machinery 
or other commodities representing an 
EQUAL amount of labor. 

The capitalist farmer, who uses the most 
modern farm tractors and other modern 
farm machinery, sells wheat and corn rep- 
resenting, perhaps, only one-half as much 
labor as the wheat and corn produced by 
the small farmer using small or old-fash- 
ioned machinery. And both receive the 
same price for their wheat or corn because 
commodities exchange at their SOCIAL 
value, at the average social labor required to 
produce them at a given time. 

So the capitalist farmer, who has capital 
to buy modern machines and who rents 
enormous farms, gets almost twice as much 
for the same amount of labor as the small 
farmer. It is the same old story of modern 
productive methods and small antiquated 
methods which has occurred so often in the 
past ; the hand weavers yielding to the ma- 
chine product; the small factory being 
frozen out by the big factory ; small machine 
production being driven out by modern au- 
tomatic machinery. 

The small farmer not only pays interest 
every year on farm loans or rent on farm 
lands, but, because he has no capital where- 
with to buy modern machinery, gets less 
and less for his labor, because every year a 
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bushel of wheat, a bushel of corn represent 
LESS NECESSARY HUMAN LABOR 
than they did before. In other words, 
wheat and corn and other farm products are 
steadily decreasing in value because of 
growing modern machine methods in farm 
production. 

There are several other ways by which 
the small farmers are forced to GIVE more 
than they RECEIVE in exchange. But we 
cannot take them up here. Those who are 
particularly interested .in this subject will 
be interested in reading "How the Farmer 
Can Get His/' published by Charles H. 
Kerr & Company, at 10 cents a copy. 

The farmer who owns or is paying on a 
small farm, who works his farm himself, 
ought to be interested in the revolutionary 
movement. He exploits no one and sells 
his products below their value. 

On the other hand, we hear a great deal 
from the farm owner who works a little and 
hires two or three men. His complaints fill 
the country newspapers from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. It is true that he sells the products 
of his farm below their value. But his only 
concern is to secure higher prices for these 
products, not the payment to his laborers of 
the value of the things they produce, the 
wheat they grow, or the fruit they raise. He 
desires to make more money from the labor 
of others. 

If the workers received the value of their 
social products, no one would care to OWN 
land, because ownership would not then 
mean opportunity for exploitation. The 
landless farmer would not care- to own land 
so long as he possessed access to it and the 
opportunity to produce and to exchange his 
products at their value. 

In an industrial democracy it need not be 
a matter of serious moment that one group 
of workers finds it necessary to labor upon 
inferior land. We cannot all sow and reap 
of the best. Men and women should be 
recompensed according to the necessary 
number of hours they work, and not upon 
the amount of wheat they raise upon a cer- 
tain piece of land. For the same labor will 
produce twice the crop of wheat on rich 
land as upon poor land. 

Every group should, of course, be advised 
by national experts as to the best crops to 
plant, the fertilizer needed, and on the thou- 
sand and one questions that are constantly 
increasing as farming is being reduced to a 
scientific basis. 



If a group spends a certain amount of 
necessary labor on a piece of land according 
to advice of expert agronomists and the crop 
is entirely lost because of frost, floods or 
drought, this farming group should not be 
forced to beg for a living the remainder of 
the year. The local loss should be borne by 
the whole nation and every bushel of wheat 
would represent a little more SOCIAL labor 
than it would have meant without the fail- 
ure of local crops. 

The whole wheat product will represent 
ALL the necessary social labor expended in 
producing it. Every year there will be fail- 
ures of farm crops for one unavoidable 
cause or another, but the hours spent in 
farm work by the group of workers whose 
labors have proved fruitless will, without 
doubt, -be included in the total number of 
hours spent in farm production by all the 
workers. Because the labor of ALL will 
represent the socially necessary labor em- 
bodied in the wheat crop, potato crop, or 
corn crop. 

In this way the farmer who works poor 
land will receive the same payment, per 
hour of labor, as the man who works the 
most fertile land. The total product will 
represent the total number of hours neces- 
sarily expended in the production of a com- 
modity, and men will be paid according to 
their labors. 

In this way groups ,of farmers will be 
practically insured against crop failures. 
Modfern machinery will abolish all farm 
drudgery. The income of farm workers 
will be assured, as will be the income of all 
other necessary workers. Equal necessary 
effort, equal labor will mean a like recom- 
pense in every branch of industry. Ex- 
change will be based upon labor for labor ; 
service for service. 

* * * 
Questions : 

1. When one farmer raises wheat by 
modern high-power machine methods and 
another by old small machine methods, 
which gets the most for his labor power 
when they take their products to market? 

2. Can the hand-producer ever receive 
as much for his labor power as the man 
raising the machine product under this sys- 
tem? 

3. Do the grain speculators who buy and 
sell wheat on the Boards of Trade add any 
value to it? 

4. Where do the profits of these specu- 
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lators come from? Do they come, out of the 
pockets of the people who buy flour and 
bread ,or do they come out of the value pro- 
duced by the grain growers? 

5. Can grain speculators sell grain to the 
"people" at its value and still make a profit? 

6. Did you ever hear of a farmer who, 
after paying the interest on his mortgage, 
and paying the interest on his machinery, 
and paying for some machinery and tools, 
buying seed and fertilizer and hiring 
"hands" to help during harvest, sold his 
product and the product of these "hands" 
at so low a price that there was scarcely 
anything left for the farmer? 

/. If commodities sell to the consumer 
at their value (or the social labor necessary 
to produce them), who gets the best of it, 
the capitalist farmer or the farmer who 
works his ,own farm ? 

8. What has always happened " when 



hand-production tried to compete with ma- 
chine-production ? 

9. Who produces the value that pays the 
banker his interest on the mortgage he holds 
on the "farmer's" land? 

10. Does the farmer who owns his own 
elevator and storehouse and who is rich 
enough to hold his crops two or three years, 
waiting for a rise in the price of farm prod- 
ucts, possess more capital than the farmer 
who has to sell his crops as soon as they are 
raised in order t,o get money to pay his 
debts? Well, if the rich fanner does use 
more capital (in elevators, storehouses, in 
holding his crops), does he expect a return 
on the additional money invested in his 
farm? Marx would call this additional in- 
vestment merchant capital, and declares that 
the man possessing merchant capital expecis 
an income on his investment equal to the 
average rate of prpfit. 



JACK LONDON 

(In Mcmoriam.) 

Our Jack is dead! 

He who arose from us 

And voiced our wrongs; 

Who sang our hopes, 

And bade us stand alone, 

Nor compromise, nor pause ; 

Who bade us dare 

Reach out and take the world 

In our* strong hands. 

Comrade ! Friend ! 

Who ret the sunshine in 

Upon dark places. 

Great ones may not understand, 

Nor grant you now 

The measure of your mede ; 

But, in the days to come, 

All men shall see. 

Father of Martin Eden 
41 And the Iron Heel — 

Yes, men shall know 

When we arise 

And fight to victory! 
• And yet — and yet — 

Our hearts are drear today. 
Our Jack is dead. 
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YOU AND YOUR COUNTRY 



WE ARE wondering whether the 
thousands of carloads of pota- 
toes and loads upon loads of 
onions, those cars upon cars of 
cotton and leather goods, those tons of 
meats and tons of dried fruits that the news- 
papers tell us are waiting at the wharves on 
the east coast of the United States, are go- 
ing to feed and clothe the spldiers in Europe 
or whether they are going to lie at the docks 
and spoil while "OUR" government allows 
workingmen and women to starve in the 
United States. 

The big American shippers are clamoring 
for protection to their ships and their car- 
goes— *nd their PROFITS— and demand- 
ing universal military service and war with 
Germany. They claim that Our National 
Honor has been smirched; that trade is 
threatened and that TWO HUMAN 
LIVES — American lives — have been snuffed 
out by submarine warfare. We can imag- 
ine the heartaches caused to the Honorable 
Messrs. Rockefeller, Loeb, Ktihn and Mor- 
gan, the Guggenheims and Schwabs, the 
Beef Trust, the Lumber Trust and the coal 
combines, the railroad companies, at the 
thought of two American lives being lost 
through the activities of a German subma- 
rine. 

Y.ou know, and I know, that these great 
financial pirates have calmly sat by while the 
lives of thousands of workingmen and 
women have been sacrificed to their greed 
for dividends, and that the loss of American 
lives caused by Germany is only one more 
excuse they have seized to arouse the work- 
ers .of this country to jump into war with 
Germany and spend hundreds of thousands 
of other lives in order that their profits may 
flow uninterrupted, their exports continue, 
their power remain unbroken. 

But do not be deceived. "Your" country 
is concerned only because PROFITS are 
threatened. 



What does Your Country do for you 
when you are out of work ? 

What does the National Government, the 
State Government, the Municipal Govern- 
ment do for you then ? Those mighty min- 
ions of the law, the police, beat you up when 
you land in a town looking for work, and 
send you to jail or to the rock pile, or take 
you to the edge of town and driv^you forth 
cpld and hungry and homeless ai the point 
of a gun. 

And if there are many of you producers 
of the world's food and clothing and homes, 
if there are many of you who come into a 
town asking for work, for food, for shelter, 
the state's soldiers are called. And you are 
driven frorh one place to another — ever on 
and on — because you are homeless and hun- 
gry, because you are cold and because you 
are without money to buy the things you 
need. } 

When you have worked through the year 
and piled up mariy products and large divi- 
dends for your employer, "Your" Govern- 
ment permits your employer to throw you 
out of w.ork, if he is unable to USE YOU 
ATA PROFIT. "Your" Government takes 
no thought of your life. It believes that it 
is better for a workingman to be thrown out 
— worktess, homeless, penniless, hungry and 
cold than that a capitalist employ this work- 
er at a LOSS. Y,our*Country sacrifices the 
workers' LIVES to insure the employers' 
PROFITS. - 

When a starving worker, out of a job, 
steals a loaf of bread, the municipal, the 
state, the national government ("Your" 
Country) sends him away to prison. "Your" 
Government says that a loaf of bread is 
more importarl^han a worker's life. It 
protects property and allows the workers 
to starve. PROPERTY FIRST, USEFUL 
HUMAN LIVES SECOND. 

What was ttfe first thing done in cities 
where the working women have raised their 
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voices in a cry for "Bread" and have de- 
manded food for their families during the 
past month? 

Did "Your" Government stretch out its 
benevolent hand and scatter flour and meat 
and potatoes to the working class which 
toils and produces for wages insufficient to 
LIVE ON? 

Did all the elected officials in this Glorious 
Land of Liberty raise their voices and open 
their purses to relieve your distress? Did 
anybody hear any Congressman or U. S. 
Senator get up on his hind feet in those mar- 
ble halls in Washington and suggest that the 
troops be sent to seize food and prevent suf- 
fering among the working class? 

Well, what did Your Country do? 

It called for the police and special re- 
serves, which were rushed to the scenes of 
the "riots" and shot into the crowds of 
workers^ who dared to lift their hands to- 
ward the food supplies produced by the 
working class, and appropriated by the own- 
ing class. 

The police force, the soldiers, are primar- 
ily maintained to protect the owning class 
and their property from the hunger-mad- 
ness, the want-desperation of the world's 
workers. 

Think it over, Fellow Workers. What 
has "Your" Country ever done for you? 



wives and mothers of the working class was 
"Bread! Bread! Give us bread !" 
* * * 

Again the headlines of the succeeding 
column .of this marvelous journal assured 
us that "American Workers Are Aroused," 
"Think Interruption of American Com- 
merce Abroad Last Straw," and that "Ev- 
ery Boy in the State of New York Will Be 
a Soldier." 

And it caused us to wonder greatly, be- 
cause, while all wars, except the CLASS 
war, are fought in the interests of the capi- 
talist class, there has never been the pros- 
pect of any war more palpably in the inter- 
est of our enemies at home than a possible 
war with Germany. 

Think of it ! American workingmen may 
fight and die to protect the commerce of 
American capitalists, the cargoes of food 
and clothing, which they need at home. 

Comrades: We believe all you need to 
do to change the attitude of patriotic work- 
ingmen is to explain what this war and what 
all capitalist wars mean. Every one of you 
can talk these things over with your shop 
mates, your factory neighbors, your com- 
panions in the mines. You do not have to 
get up on a platform to show why all work- 
ers ought to be unpatriotic. Talk in the 
shops, on the street cars, and in the unions. 



London Cargoes. 

Published alongside the story of two 
women shot in Bread Riots in. New York 
City one day this month, we read the follow- 
ing, which appeared in Chicago's "greatest" 
newspaper : 

"A party of neutral journalists who 
made a tour of London's docks yester- 
day were impressed by the sight of the 
tremendous cargoes brought in by 
newly arrived ships, the aggregate run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of 
tons. Fifty ships were unloading grain 
and chilled beef from America, South 
America and Canada. There were many 
other American cargoes to augment 
Britain's supply." 

And in the. next column appeared a story 
on the port from which some of these ships 
had sailed, of 4,000 hungry women storm- 
ing the doors of the Waldorf Astoria, where 
over $250,000 is spent nightly in fine wines 
and rich dinners by the revelers who work 
not. And the word upon the lips of the 



A Call to Action. 

The following call is being sent out by the 
new Left Wing Socialist Propaganda 
League. Read it over and sign the Pledge 
and put yourself on record against Im- 
perialism in America: 

Comrades and Fellow Workers: The 
grip of militarism is closing upon you. 
What scanty rights are left to you as a class 
are about to be terminated. The ruling 
classes, the money kings and monopolists, 
with the President and Congress concur- 
ring, decide that this country shall play an 
active part in world politics. 

This means that the capitalist classes 
have resolved to appropriate a greater share 
of the wealth you produce by intensified ex- 
ploitation and the extension of such ex- 
ploitation beyond the national borders. 

Such a policy of imperialism is, however, 
impossible without an army and navy un- 
paralleled in magnitude and cost in the his- 
tory of the world. Warfare on the scale 
contemplated by the preparations being 
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made is unthinkable without compulsory 
military service. 

At the hour in which we address these 
words to you, it can not be said that we are 
to have war with Germany. But of equal 
importance to you as the class that works 
is the underlying motive of the class that 
rules, which is this: The real purpose of 
the militarists is to wrench this country 
from its traditional policies by saddling 
upon the working population a huge mili- 
tary system with compulsory military serv- 
ice. The death-dealing enginery of war 
can not be operated without compulsion, as 
was shown by the plight of England. 

We, therefore, urge you to stand with 
us — united against war and militarism in, 
all its forms. Recalling the words of an 
American soldier, Ulysses S. Grant: 
"When wars come, they fall upon the many, 
the producing class, who are the sufferers," 
and those of an American statesman, 
Charles Sumner: "Preparations have been 
constant provocatives of war," we earnestly 
appeal to you to present a solid opposition 
against all attempts to establish compulsory 
military service in this country. And we 
ask you to organize protest meetings, pro- 
test demonstrations, and protest strikes all 
over the country. These would be effective 
in showing the firm resolution of the work- 
ers to resist this new form of slavery that 
militarists seek to implant on American soil. 
Such action can have its due result only by 



actual refusal to be drafted into the indus- 
try of murder. 

This action, endorsed by a few individ- 
uals only, would be useless; made as the 
compact of tens of thousands it can not fail 
of influence for the whole of the working 
class, and will be the best service they can 
render the country and humanity. 
THE PLEDGE 

I, the undersigned, solemnly protesting 
against the working class and the country 
of my birth (or adoption) being caught in 
the steel trap of militarism, will refuse to 
render any kind of military service when 
informed that ten thousand male citizens of 
the United States (or those who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens), 
of an age between eighteen and forty-five, 
have signed this pledge : 

Name 

Address 

Male.... Female Age Alien 

Note : — Although any resident of the 
United States may sign this pledge, it 
should be clearly stated whether the signer 
is a woman or a man, and whether a citi- 
zen by declaration (one who has taken out 
his first papers), or an alien. 

Send to the general office for supply of 
this call. Also send your contributions to 
help meet expenses of this propaganda. Ad- 
dress Box 23, Roxbury, Mass. Signed 
pledges should be mailed to the same ad- 
dress. 



Four Per Cent and Safety 



Chicago banks pay savings depositors 
three per cent; country banks, which are 
not so safe, pay four per cent. The banks 
make a profit by using this money. If you 
are depositing with them, you are helping 
your enemies. 

But there is a way in which you can keep 
your money safe and still be helping the 
revolutionary movement instead of capital- 



ism. 



Our publishing house was established in 



1886; it has been paying its bills regularly 
ever since. Our capital stock is $42,000; 
our total debts less than $5,000. 

We can pay you four per cent on any sum, 
large or small, that you leave with us to be 
withdrawn on thirty days' notice. In most 
cases we shall not insist on the notice but will 
repay on demand, but we reserve the right, as 
savings banks do, to require notice when we 
pay interest We also receive loans without 
interest, returnable on demand. 

If you wish additional information before 
deciding, write us. 



Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341 East Ohio St, Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 



BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



German Socialists Ruled Out of the 
Party. On January 7 the German Social- 
ists had a conference at Berlin. By this 
I mean, of course, the real Socialists, 
those usually referred to as the Minority. 
There were 157 delegates present, among 
them 19 members of the Reichstag and 
representatives of 72 organizations. In 
general they were divided into three 
groups,, the Union of Labor, the Sparta- 
cus group, formerly called Liebknecht- 
Rtihle group, and the "German Interna- 
tional Socialists/' The Union of Labor 
is, of course, much larger than the other 
two combined. By a vote of 111 to 40 
the conference declared that the work of 
the Socialists should be carried on within 
the Social Democratic Party. A long res- 
olution was adopted in favor of reuniting 
the working classes of the various na- 
tions in favor of peace. The most im- 
portant paragraph explained that since 
the Socialists represented in this confer- 
ence were the ones who had remained 
faithful to their international faith they 
were now especially the ones upon whom 
rested the duty of reuniting German 
workers with those of other countries. 
Very lilkely the most important actions 
of the conference could not be reported 
in the papers. 

On January 20 the National Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Democratic Party 
held a conference, and on the 20th the 
Executive Committee formally expelled 
the socialists from the party. The com- 
mittee bases its action on the theory that 
Germany is fighting a defensive war and 
that therefore the whole duty of Social- 
ists is to support the government, amel- 



iorate the condition of the poor during 
war, and keep up the party organization 
for the struggle which is to come after 
peace is declared. "Anyone," it declares, 
"who in the future belongs to the Social 
Democratic party and remains faithful to 
it, must have nothing to do with the pro- 
ceedings of the conference of the opposi- 
tion groups." Two members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Robert Wengels and" 
Louise Tietz, refused to sign this order 
and published a note expressing their dis- 
approval of it. 

A week later the Socialists replied that 
they would fight for their rights within 
the Social Democratic party. Their dec- 
laration was signed by Haase, Ledebour, 
Dithman and Vogther, for the Union of 
Labor, and by Ad. Hoffman, P. Hoffman 
artd Herbst, for the regular party organ- 
ization of Greater Berlin. This declara- 
tion denounces the proceeding of the 
Executive Committee as a piece of high- 
handed tyranny. It explains that the op- 
position groups really represent the So- 
cialist position and that, according to the 
constitution only a party congress has the 
final power to exclude members from the 
organization. The action of the Execu- 
tive Committee is ascribed to fear that 
the majority of party members will come 
over to the opposition point of view. 
Therefore the Socialists are called upon 
to remain within the party and fight to 
maintain their position. 

David Kirkwood and British Prussian- 
ism. Review readers will remember 
how, about a year ago, David Kirkwood 
spoke out against industrial tyranny. 
That was at Glasgow. Because his head 
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was too clear and his tongue too sharp 
Mr. Kirkwood was banished. Since then 
he has been living at Edinborough. He 
was elected a member of the recent con- 
ference of the Labor party and the gov- 
ernment graciously allowed him to at- 
tend. He was enthusiastically received 
and spoke very simply and clearly about 
his own case and general conditions on 
the Clyde. Incidentally he declared that 
he intended to go back to Glasgow. Then 
the government, which pretends to be 
fighting German Prussianism, declared 
that if he did so he would be imprisoned. 
The conference appointed a commission 
to investigate his case. Since then a dis- 
patch in the daily papers gives the news 
that he has been arrested. 

Political Reorganization in England. 
We reported last month that the, Labor 
Party Conference cut down the I. L. P. 
representation on the Executive Commit- 
tee to one member. London Justice 
quotes from The Worker a paragraph re- 
porting a speech made on this subject by 
Philip Snowden: "Mr. Snowden * * * 
went on to forecast interesting political 
changes. After the war there would 
have to a general reconstruction. It 
would have been necessary to reform po- 
litical combinations if the Labor party 
had remained united during the war. It 
would be all the more necessary because 
of what had happened inside the party 
during the war. * * * By the disap- 
pearance of the Labor party, and from 
the disintegrated units, there would be 
formed a new democratic party, whatever 
its name might be, a party which in its 
policy and in. its ideals would be collect- 
ive Socialist party." 

English Peace Movement News from 
England is carefully censored. Persons 
who have recently come over the water 
say that the peace movement is much 
stronger than the papers have allowed us 
to believe. They say, for example, that 
it is nothing unusual for Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to have ten or fifteen thousand , 
listeners when he denounces the war. 
We are told on good authority that five 
thousand Englishmen of military age are 



living in jail because they refuse to serve. 

Justice published a review of an anti- 
war book by MacDonald. It is called 
National Defence ; a Study ift Militarism, 
and is, apparently a simple and clear 
statement of the case against any sort of 
militarism. Much to the discomfiture of 
the reviewer the author proves that there 
is no difference between offence and de- 
fence under modern conditions. 

I. W. W. Unlawful in Australia. Dur- 
ing the last days of 1916 the Federal Par- 
liament of Australia passed the Unlawful 
Association Act. How that title reminds 
one of Germany! The act is to remain 
in force until six months after the end 
of the war. It names the Industrial 
Workers of the World as an unlawful in- 
stitution. It provides that "whoever, be- 
ing a member of an unlawful association 
advocates anything calculated to hinder 
the production, transportation, for pur- 
pose connected with the war, of troops, 
warlike materials, etc., etc., shall be 
liable to six months' imprisonment. 

Starvation and Death Grow Common. 
Anyone who reads a considerable number 
of European papers cannot escape the 
impression that terrible suffering is be- 
coming the regular thing in all the war- 
ring countries. In Belgium only chil- 
dren who are under weight receive food. 
In Germany Von Hindenburg protests 
that his troops are underfed. In France 
the wheat crop has gone down and the 
death rate has gone up. In England 
bread has nearly doubled in price and 
there is now less land under cultivation 
than there was before the war. Food 
riots are not uncommon. 

Scotch Socialists Against All War. 
Representatives of the Scottish branches 
of the Independent Labor Party as- 
sembled in conference at Govan adopted 
the following resolution: "This confer- 
ence urges the Socialist parties of all 
nations to oppose all wars entered into 
by their governments, irrespective of the 
declared object of the war, and instructs 
the I. L. P. to bring forward this policy 
at the next International Socialist Con- 
ference." 
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Third Annual Encampment — The 1917 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Socialist Encamp- 
ment will be held at Exposition Park, Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa., from June 23 to July 2, in- 
clusive. It will be a ten-day reunion of Com- 
rades and a very interesting program is being 
worked out by the committee. Details will 
be i?iveh in the June number of the Review. 

Tents for the entire ten days will cost only 
$3.00 and comrades who expect to attend 
should write at once to J. H. Browning, secre- 
tary of the Encampment Association, 616 Ma- 
honing avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

From Canada— The comrades at Vanguard 
liked the March Review so well that they fired 
in their order for a bundle with the following 
comment: "The March issue of the Revilw 
certainly throws the searchlight right where 
it is needed, particularly on the question of 
war. If we can get the Review into the hands 
of the workers it will speak for itself." 

Attention Railway Clerks— Wade Shurtleff, 
president Cleveland Lodge, Brotherhood of 
Railway Gerks, would like to get into touch 
with Railway Clerks in Chicago, Detroit and 
State of Michigan readers of the Review Ad- 
dress Room 500, 746 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Going and Coming— Charles H. Mover, 
president of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, resigned recently from Local Denver So- 
cialist Party. Word comes from the east that 
Buck White has been fired from the party for 
supporting the Democratic ticket in the last 
election. Meanwhile, Local Logansport, Ind., 
advises that eighteen new members have 
joined the local, which, by the way, is a work- 
ing-class local. 

A New Revolutionary Song Book — The most 
popular poem ever published in the Review 
was, beyond any question, Ralph Chaplin's fa- 
mous "When the Leaves Come Out," written 
at the time when the mine guards in West 
Virginia had been guilty of killing 'and injur- 
ing scores of striking miners. Many letters 
came to this office asking the name of the 
"Paint Creek Miner." 

These friends will be delighted to learn that 
the I. W. W. has brought out a book of poems 
and new songs by Ralph Chaplin, songs and 
poems as rhythmical with rebellion as the 
pulse of that splendid organization itself. 

"When the Leaves Come Out" is a beautiful 
book with a cover, about which the I. W. W. 
has a right to boast, and the sketches within, 
by the author, are full of strength, revolu- 
tionary symbolism and artistic charm. The 
sign of Black Cat is everywhere. 

Next month we hope to quote one or two 
of our favorite poems from this book. But in 
the meantime send in 50 cents and get it. 
We understand the I. W. W. sells this new 
book in quantities at 35 cents a copy. Ad- 
dress I. W. W., 164 W. Washington street, 
Chicago, 111. 



Using Newsdealers — I have been reading 
your magazine for a long time, and I think it 
is the best radical magazine we have. I have 
wondered why it was not better known out- 
side radical circles. 

I have come to the conclusion that the rea- 
son for this is that the Review is not handled 
by the regular magazine dealers — bookstores, 
drug stores and newstands. 

I believe that if it was handled by at least 
one prominent concern in this line of busi- 
ness in each town, its sales would be greatly 
increased in a short time, and incidentally we 
would be educating a class of people we do 
not now reach. 

And how easy it would be to accomplish 
this result! All that would be necessary would 
be for the Radicals to demand that the maga- 
zine dealers supply them with their favorite 
magazine. "Ask and ye shall receive," pro- 
vided you only ask hard enough, and long 
enough. .The trouble with us Radicals is that 
we are too modest, and we don't advertise 
enough— especially in the right way. Why, if 
the people only knew the truth about our 
ideals, especially the ideals of the I. W. W., 
we would be even busier than we are now, 
writing out new membership cards. There is 
no use talking — the immediate future is ours 
and we ought to take every advantage of the 
fact. 

In Fresno, I intend to see that the Review 
comes into its own. I have already interested 
the proprietor of a magazine-selling drug 
store. This man has his magazines displayed 
properly. He is centrally located, and is a 
pleasant appearing man — the magazine should 
do well in such a situation. If he makes ar- 
rangements to keep the magazines for sale, I 
will go out among the Radicals and drum up 
a trade. If he does not make these arrange- 
ments, I will try to interest someone else and 
I will keep on trying until I have seen the 
magazine properly placed. 

If one fellow worker in each town would 
undertake to do the same work the Review 
would soon enjoy the place it deserves in the 
magazine world. And what work could any 
fellow worker, especially one who does not 
work in the industries, do that would be of 
greater value towards obtaining industrial 
freedom? I hope you will publish this letter 
as it might be the means of helping to open 
up a new field for the Review. Could not the 
Review get into personal touch with some one 
worker in each town that could do this work? 
— Emma B. Little. 

An Eighty- Year-Old Fighter — Comrade 
Kunze of Cupertino, Cal., writes us this month 
enclosing one dollar to renew his Review sub- 
scription. He has been on our list for about 
ten years and he is eighty years old. He 
writes that he cannot do without the Review. 
This is the best praise we have had in a 
long time. To know that a veteran in the 
class war feels thus about the Review makes 
us feel that perhaps we are doing something 
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worth while, and we are going to keep it up 
and try to make the Review better every month. 
Louisville Railroag Traitors — It was with a 
great deal of amazement that Review readers 
read a few months ago how fifteen L. & N. 
passenger conductors, who were members of 
the Order of Railroad Conductors, secured an 
injunction to prevent their organization from 
participating in a railroad strike last Septem- 
ber. Their conduct aroused great indignation 
all over the states among railroad men and 
the fellow members of the Monon Division 
No. 89, O. R. C, received a great deal of sym- 
pathy because of this treason on the part of 
their brothers. We are advised now that this 
division has tried and exonerated the fifteen 
faithful allies of their most deadly enemy — the 
railroad corporation. Evidently our sympathy 
last fall was wasted. When a man exonerates 
a traitor to his own class, he deserves only 
the further treason which he may expect. It 
looks to us as though the members of Divi- 
sion 89 were solid bone from the neck up."" We 
hope the day will come when all traitors to 
the working class will meet their just deserts 
at the end of the rope. 

A Socialist Congress — The time to hold a 
Socialist Congress, as suggested in the March 
Review, is to the point, and reorganization of 
the Socialist party is the only solution for the 
many perplexing problems now confronting 
the working class of today. To say that the 
International Socialist Party has failel is put- 
ting it mildly. There can be but one basis 
for reorganization, which is: Working class 
organization, as based on the class struggle, 
to educate for Revolution to overthrow the 
existing form of robber ruling-class society. 
We must cease prattling for and about reform 
for existing evil, and educate for revolution 
for common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of necessities for civilization. The com- 
plete enfranchisement of woman, and the com- 
plete care of the child by the state. This 
would furnish a basis for national and inter- 
national organization, to which there could 
be no objection. We need to make the general 
strike mandatory in the class war and it must 
be enforced; next to education it is our great- 
est asset. And lastly we must not permit or 
tolerate compromisers or opportunists to in- 
fluence or control the organization so as to 
give it respectability in the existing scheme of 
things. — J. H. Knoop. 

Prom Local, Chattanooga, Tenn. — The So- 
cialist party is facing a turning point in its 
career. After a long regime of job-hunting 
and opportunism in the party organization the 
pressing need for a change in the structure 
and tactics of the party is apparent, and the 
opportunity is offered to the revolutionary in- 
dustrial Socialists of the Left Wing to see 
that the change is for the better. 

Always heretofore, when the industrial So- 
cialists have tried to accomplish any change 
in the party, their efforts have proved in- 
effectual because of a lack of coordination, of 
cooperation in their attacks. They have tried 
to carry .their positions by pure force of logic 
and superior argument, while their opponents, 
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HOW THE FARMER 
CAN GET HIS 



VfARY E. MARCY has just written, un- 
1YA der this title, the best book of Socialist 
propaganda for farmers that has yet appeared 
id the United States. She talks to the farmer 
about the prices he pays for what he buys 
and the prices he gets for what he sells, in- 
stead of explaining primitive communism or 
trying to interest him in the troubles of the 
wage- worker. But she discusses prices from 
the Marxian point of view, and shows the 
farmer that the capitalists leave him, on the 
average, just about as good or as poor a living 
as they allow the wage-worker to have. She 
proves that the working farmer without much 
capital can improve his own standard of living 
only by joining the wage- workers in their fight 
against capitalism. All this is told in short 
words ana short sentences, printed in large 
type. Just the book to win the farmer. 
Price 10c; in lots of a dozen or more, 6c, 
postpaid. 

Charles Ho Kerr 6 Company 

341 East Ohio Street 
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the intellectuals and reformists, have in every 
case been well organized. The opportunists 
have practiced the prime essential of Socialist 
theory, and they have organized, but the rebels 
have as yet been unable to find a way to get 
together. 

The opportunity is now offered. In the So- 
cialist Propaganda League of America we have 
the means to coordinate our power in the 
movement. This league was organized to 
bring the rebels together for MASS ACTION, 
to be exercised wherever it will do the most 
good. 

Local Left Wing, Socialist Party of Amer- 
ica, at Chattanooga, Tenn., has unanimously 
voted to affiliate as a body with the Socialist 
Propaganda League, and we call on all other 
revolutionary Socialist locals and branches to 
organize with us in this new movement. 

At the coming convention of the Socialist 
party there will be business of much interest 
to the rebels, and we want to go there with 
our eyes open and our plans made. The S. P. 
L. A. fills a long-felt want, and we should 
not lose time before connecting up. There 
is a serious situation before us, and let us 
prepare to meet it in a serious and sensible 
way. — Yours for Mass Action, Lett Wing 
Local, Socialist Party, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Raymond S. Fanning, secretary, 109 Lindsay 
street. 

Montana Coal Mines — Conditions in the coal 
mines at Sand Coulee and Stockett, Mont., 
are rotten. These mines are organized under 
the United Mine Workers of America. Here 
the bosses are allowed to belong to the local 
and they run it; this is supposed to be against 
the constitution of the United Mine Workers. 
In Stockett twelve miners refused to work in 
a mine because of the danger, so according to 
the Union agreement, they could try and reach 
an understanding with boss. If this failed 
they must be given other places to work in 
the mine, but the company did not do this. 
It discharged the men. Then all the miners 



went on strike. £o the district president 
comes to town and had a confab with the su- 
. perintendent of the company, and then he tells 
the miners that it is illegal for them to strike 
and that they should not run the mine; that 
that was the company's business and he told 
them they would have to go back to work. 
The Union has a time contract with the com- 
pany for two years. Since this contract was 
made the cost of living has gone up and the 
miners are worse off than they were last year. 
Even though this contract helps the company, 
the company does not live up to it, as the 
miners here are cleaning rock out of coal and 
doing other dead work without pay. Most of 
the miners here are Slavish, Italian and Fin- 
nish, but the language spoken in the local is 
English, so most of the miners cannot under- 
stand what is said in the local, but they are 
forced to attend once a month, or they are 
fined $1.00.^ This state of affairs allows a few 
English-speaking friends of the boss to run 
the Union in Sand Coulee. 

The Union dues are $3.00 a month; 75 cents 
of this is regular dues, 25 cents is for the li- 
brary, $1.75 is for sick benefit and the doctor, 
and the other 25 cents is, I guess, for cigars 
for the officers. These, dues are taken out of 
your pay at the office. You must pay this 
sick benefit, and if you are a stranger here you 
are lucky if you get the sick benefit when you 
are taken sick. 

In the local I come from they have a sick 
benefit and you can belong if you want to, but 
if you do belong you get help at once when 
you are sick. 

The miners are disgusted with this Union 
and I believe it is only a question of time be- 
fore they do away with it and have a real 
union. The only real workers' union is the 
I. W. W. In it the workers settle their own 
troubles and it is run by the workers. But in 
the United Mine Workers the district presi- 
dent has the power to settle all troubles. — 
J. C. W. 
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Ruptured? 



T hrow Awa y Your Truss! 

For Many Years We Have Been Telling You That No Trues Will Ever Help You— 

We Have Told You the Harm That Trusses Are Doing. We Have Told You 

That the Only Truly Comfortable and Scientific Device for Holding 

Rupture Is the Brooks Rupture Appliance — and That It Is 

Sent on Trial to Prove It 



If you have tried most everything else, 
come to me. Where others fail la where 
I have my greatest success. Send attached 
coupon today and I will send you free my 
illustrated book on Rupture and Its cure, 
showing my Appliance and firing you 
prices and names of many people who 
have tried it and were cured. It is instant 
relief when all others fail. Remember, I 
use no salves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is 
true. You are the judge and once having 
seen my Illustrated book and read it you 
will be as enthusiastic es my hundreds of 
patient* whose letters you can also read. 
Fill out the free coupon below and mail 
today. Ifa well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 



Cured at the Age of 76 

Mr. C E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Blr>— I began using your Appli- 
ance for the cure of rupture (I had a pretty 
bad ease) I think in May. 1905. On 
November 20, 1905, I quit using it Since 
that time I hare not needed or used it I 
am well of rupture and rank myself among 
those cured by the Brooks Discovery, which, 
considering my age, 76 years. I regard as 
remarkable. 

Very sincerely yours, 

SAM A. HOOTER. 

Jamestown, N. C 



Child Cured in Four Months 

SI Jensen St. Dubuque, la. 
Mr. a S. Brooks. 

Dear Sir:— The baby's rupture Is alto- 
gether cured, thanks to your Appliance, 
and we are so thankful to. you. If we 
could only hare known of it sooner our 
little boy would not hare had to suffer 
near as much as be did. He wore your 
brace a little over four months and has not 
worn It now for six weeks. 

Tours very truly, 
ANDREW EGGQNHERGSR. 



Confederate Veteran Cured 

Commerce. Ga.. R. F. D. No. 11. 
Mr. a R. Brooks. 

Dear 8ir: — I am glad to tell you that I 
am now sound and well and can plough or 
do any heavy work. I can say your Ap- 
pliance has effected s permanent cure. Be- 
fore) getting your Appliance I was in s 
terrible condition and bad given up all 
hope of ever being any better. If it hadn't 
been for your Appliance I would never 
have been cured. I am sixty-eight years 
old and served three years in Eckle's Ar- 
tillery. Oglethorpe Go. I hope God will 
reward you for the good you are doing for 
suffering humanity. 

Tours sincerely. 

H. D. BANKS. 
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write him today! 
Marshall, Mich. 
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Pennsylvania 

Man Thankful 

Mr. C. E. Brooks, Marshall, Mich. 

Dear Sir: Perhaps It will interest 
you to know that I have been rup- 
tured six years and have always had 
trouble with it till I got your Ap- 
pliance. It is very easy to wear, fits 
neat and snug, and is not in the 
way at any time, day or night. In 
fact, at times I did not know I had 
it on; it Just adapted itself to the 
shape of the body and seemed to be 
a part of the body, as it clung to the 
spot, no matter what position I 
was In. 

It would be a veritable God-send 
to the unfortunates who suffer from 
rupture if all could procure the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance and wear 
it. They would certainly never re- 
gret it 

My rupture is now all healed up 
and nothing ever did it but your Ap- 
pliance. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself I will say a good word 
for your Appliance, and also the 
honorable way in which you deal 
with ruptured people. It is a pleas- 
ure to recommend a good thing 
among your friends or strangers. 

I am, Yours very sincerely. 

aA „ M JAMES A. BRITTON. 

80 Spring St., Bethlehem, Pa. 



Ten Reasons Why 

You Should Send for Brooks 
Rupture Appliance 

1. It Is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market today, and in it 
are embodied the principles that Inventors 
hare sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the rup- 
ture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air cushion of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to tbe body, yet never 
blisters or csuses irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in other trusses, it Is not cumbersome 
or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through the 
clothing. 

8. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about It to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it In the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by catting and 
bruising the flesh. 

9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made Is of the very beet 
that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing la so thoroughly established by an 
experience of over thirty years of dealing 
with the public, and my prices are so rea- 
sonable, my terms so fair, that there cer- 
tainly should be no hesitancy in sending 
free coupon today. - 



Remember 

I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I ssy is true. You are to be the 
Judge. Fill out free coupon below and 
mall today. • 



TO E WFOIMATION COSPM 

C. B. Brooks. 

122 State St, Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mall in plain 
wrapper your illustrated book and full 
Information about your Appliance for 
the cure of rupture. 



Name 

City 

B. F. D Stale. 
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The Standard Socialist Books 

Our Own Publications 



Anarchism and Socialism, Plechanoff.$0.50 
Ancient Lowly, The, Vol. I, Ward... 2.00 
Ancient Lowly, The, Vol. II, Ward... 2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis Hi Morgan . . . 1.50 
Art of Lecturing, Arthur M. Lewis... .50 

Barbarous Mexico, Turner. . 1.50 

Capital, Vol. I, Karl Marx 2.00 

Capital, Vol. II, Karl Marx*. 2.00 

Capital, Vol. Ill, Karl Marx 2.00 

Changing Order, The, Triggs 1.00 

Class Struggle, The, Karl Kautsky... .50 
Class Struggles in America, Simons.. .50 
Communist Manifesto, Marx and 

Engels 50 

Critique of Political Economy, Marx. 1.00 
Doing Us Good and Plenty, Russell.. .50 
Economic Determinism, Lida Parce.. 1.00 

Eighteenth Brumaire, The, Marx 50 

End of the World, The, Meyer 50 

Essays on the Materialistic Conception 

of History, Labriola... LOO 

Ethics and the Materialistic Concep- 
tion of History, Kautsky 50 

Evolution of Banking, The, Howe 50 

Evolution of Man, The, Boelsche 50 

Evolution of Property, The, Lafargue .50 
Evolution, Social and Organic, Lewis. .50 

Feuerbach, Frederick Engels 50 

Germs of Mind in Plants, France 50 

God and My Neighbor, Blatch ford... 1.00 

God's Children, James Allman 50 

Gracia, a Social Tragedy, Plummer... 1.00 
Great American Fortunes, I, Myers.. 1.50 
Great American Fortunes, II, Myers.. 1.50 

High Cost of Living, Kautsky 50 

History of Canadian Wealth, Myers.. 1.50 
History of the Supreme Court, Myers 2.00 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche.. .50 

Industrial Problems, Richardson 1.00 

Introduction to Sociology, Lewis 1.00 

Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, 

Engels 1.00 

Law of Biogenesis, The, Moore 50 

Life and Death, Dr. E. Teichmann... .50 

Looking Forward, Rappaport 1.00 

Love's Coming-of-Age, Carpenter 1.00 

Making of the World, The* Meyer 50 

Marx, Memoirs of, Liebknecht 50 

Marx vs. Tolstoy, Lewis and Darrow. .50 

Marxian Economics, Untermann 1.00 

Militant Proletariat, Austin Lewis 50 

News From Nowhere, William Morris. 1.00 



Origin of the Family, Engels $0.50 

Philosophical Essays, Joseph Dietzgen 1.00 
Positive Outcome of Philosophy, 

Dietzgen 1.00 

Perfecting the Earth, Wooldridge 1.00 

Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, 

Fitch 1.00 

Positive School of Criminology, Ferri .50 
Poverty of Philosophy, The, Marx... 1.00 

Prince Hagen, Upton Sinclair 1.00 

Principles of Scientific Socialism, Vail. 1.00 

Puritanism, Clarence Meily 50 

Rebel at Large, The, May Beals 50 

Republic, The, N. P. Andresen 1.00 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 

Marx 50 

Revolutionary Essays, Burrowes 1.00 

Right to be Lazy, Lafargue * 50 

Rose Door, The, Estelle Baker 1.00 

Russian Bastile, The, Pollock. 50 

Sabotage, Emile Pouget 50 

Savage Survivals, J. Howard Moore.. 1.00 
Science and Revolution, Untermann.. .50 
Science and Superstition, Arthur M. 

Lewis 50 

Social and Philosophical Studies, La- 
fargue 50 

Social Revolution, The, Kautsky 50 

Socialism and Modern Science, Ferri. LOO 
Socialism and Philosophy, Labriola... 1.00 

Socialism for Students, Cohen 50 

Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome, 

Morris and Bax 50 

Socialism, Positive and Negative, La 

Monte . # 50 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Engels .50 
Stories of the Great Railroads, Russell 1.00 
Stories of the Struggle, Winchevsky.. .50 

Story of Wendell Phillips, Russell 50 

Ten Blind Leaders, Lewis 50 

Theoretical System of Marx, Boudin.. LOO 
Thoughts of a Fool. Evelyn Gladys.. 1.00 

Triumph of Life, The, Boelsche 50 

Universal Kinship, The, J. Howard 

Moore •. , 1.00 

Value, Price and Profit, Karl Marx...' .50 
Vital Problems in Social Evolution, 

Lewis 50 

What's So and What Isn't, Work 50 

World's Revolutions, The, Ernest Un- 
termann 50 



Prices include postage. Twenty per cent discount if you 
remit $1 .00 at the same time for the REVIEW one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 341-351 East Ohio St, Cbicaf. 
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Socialist Books at Cost This has been 
the motto of our co-operative publishing 
house for seventeen years, and now, 
while paper costs three times as much 
as formerly and is still going higher, we 
are living up to it. 

For the benefit of new readers we will 
review briefly what our old readers know 
about the publishing house. This was 
established in the year 1886 by Charles 
H. Kerr, who is still its manager. Its 
early publications were along the line 
of "a religion that is rational and a 
rationalism that is religious," but as 
early as 1893 we reached the conclusion 
that questions of economics were more 
vital than those of theology, and for sev- 
eral years our new books were in line 
with the principles of the "People's 
Party." When this organization col- 
lapsed we came in touch with the embryo 
Socialist Party, and ever since 1899 we 
have been circulating the literature of 
Marxian Socialism. This we have done 
partly thru the International Socialist 
Review, which we have published 
every month since July, 1900, and partly 
thru the standard Socialist books. 
Our publishing house was the first to 
offer the classic writings of Marx, Engels, 
Dietzgen, Lafargue, Labriola, Ferri and 
other European Socialists to American 
readers at popular prices, and our books 
have been and are the mainstay of the 
revolutionary section of the Socialist 
parties of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and even of England. 

Where the Money Came From. Most 
of it was subscribed in sums of ten dol- 
lars each by about three thousand stock- 
holders, several hundred of which were 
locals of the Socialist Party, the remain- 
der individual socialists. The total 
authorized capital is $50,000, divided into 
5,000 shares of $10.00 each. At the 
present time 1,160 shares are held by 
Charles H. Kerr, about 100 by comrades 
who have subscribed for two to 35 shares 
each, and nearly 3,000 by holders of single 
shares, while 800 shares remain in the 
treasury to be sold. 

No Dividends. It was distinctly ex- 
plained at trfe time each share of stock 



was* sold that no dividends were promised 
and none have ever been paid. The per- 
sonal benefit to stockholders has been in 
the privilege they have of buying our 
books at a discount, and in the further 
fact that but for their subscriptions of 
stock, most of the books we offer would 
either never have been published at all, 
or else at much higher prices. The bulk 
of our sales have been to or thru our 
stockholders, since many of them, es- 
pecially the Socialist Locals, have bought 
books to sell again. Our prices to stock- 
holders have been fixed at a figure which, 
one year with another, has just about 
paid the cost of manufacture and distri- 
bution. In the early years, when sales 
of stofck did not bring in the capital need- 
ed for new books, we borrowed from com- 
rades, and profits from 'good years since 
then has been used partly to pay off these 
loans and partly to make up the losses of 
lean years. 

Forty Per Cent to Stockholders. On 
the books we publish, we allow stock- 
holders a disQOunt of forty per cent, and 
we pay postage. For example, our latest 
book, News from Nowhere, by William 
Morris, retails for $1.00. We mail it to 
a stockholder for 60c. A set of Myers' 
"Great American Fortunes" retails for 
$4.50; we mail it to a stockholder for 
$2.70. These discounts were fixed when 
we bought paper for $3.65 per hundred 
pounds that is now selling for $10.50. 
We have not yet changed the discount 
and shall not do so unless we are forced 
to it. What we have done is to cut off 
all extra discounts formerly allowed on 
large purchases, so that a stockholder, 
no matter how little he buys at once, gets 
our bottom figures. 

Why YOU Should Be a Stockholder. 
One reason is obvious from what we 
have just explained. In no other way 
can you get the books of Marxian Social- 
ism at such low prices. But there is an- 
other and far more important reason. 
This publishing house is the rallying 
point of the Left Wing of the Socialist 
Party in each country. Our literature 
makes revolutionists who can be depend- 
ed upon. The inevitable tendency of a 
party machine is toward conservatism 
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36 INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST REVIEW 

JESUS-"One of Those 
Damned Agitators" 

In his "The Carpenter and the Rich Man" Bouck White proves to the satisfaction 
of all intelligent men and women that Jesus of Nazareth TAUGHT the very things 
the Churches and so-called Christians today CONDEMN in the name of Christ 

Jesus approved of the acts of David and his hungry followers when they entered 
the temple and took the blessed shew bread from the sacred altars to satisfy their 
want. 

In New York a Catholic Priest declared he would die rather than permit the 
Unemployed to contaminate the "sacred" Church by using it to protect them from the 
winter's cold, although they had not where to lay their heads. The Catholic Priest 
had these starving men arrested and sent to prison. 

Jesus said: "I was, in prison and ye visited me not," for "inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the LEAST of these my brethren, ye did it not to me." According to Mr. 
White in his "Carpenter and the Rich Man," Jesus looked upon legal and all authorities 
as ENEMIES of the poor. He demanded that his followers and friends visit and 
support their comrades when imprisoned by the hated authorities. 

That Jesus loved ALL the poor and despised ALL the rich there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt after reading this book. Comrade White points out how when a 
rich man asked permission to follow Jesus and become one of his band of OUTLAWS, 
Jesus said to him: "Sell ALL you have and GIVE to the POOR and take up your 
cross and follow me." 

In thus referring to the cross, Mr. White shows how Jesus meant that his com- 
panions must be ready and willing to give up ALL things, to be prepared to DIE if 
necessary in their crusade for the^poor. 

* Jesus stood for the poor thief, the propertyless lawbreaker, the oppressed 
SABOTAGER, the HOMELESS and HUNGRY Church denier (if we are to accept 
the definition of defilement as laid down by our Priestly parasites today). 

He was the BOLDEST of REBELLIOUS workingmen. All things could be 
forgiven ANY POOR man and the possession of riches in the midst of poverty irre- 
trievably damned the owner, according to the Nazarene. 

The outcasts of the world were the beloved of Jesus. Prostitutes, thieves, beggars, 
workingmen, ex-convicts were all the friends of Jesus. For the banker, the great 
property-owner, the usurer, the RICH MAN, he held only the most deep-rootedJiatred 
and scorn. 

Jesus demanded material communism among his comrades, and — above all — revolt 
against ALL CONSTITUTED AUTHORITY. 

Comrade White proves how most of the books of the New Testament were written 
several hundred years after the death of Jesus and bear the imprint more of the aims 
and minds of the AUTHORS than they do of the FIGHTING CARPENTER. 

Read this book by Bouck White and prove to your friends and fellow-workers 
just what ACTUALLY WERE the teachings of the Carpenter Revolutionist. 

The book sells in New York for $1.35 net. We have just bought 330 copies, and 
while they last will mail one to any REVIEW reader for $1.00. When this lot is sold 
we shall have no more, so order now, using the blank below. 

>■■■■■■■■■■•■■—■■— ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■••■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■'—■■■■■■■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■ ■■■■ ■ — ■ ■ !■ ■ ■ 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago: 
I enclose $1.00 for which please mail a copy of "The Carpenter and the Rich Man.** 

, Name Address 

Postoffice State 
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and reaction. Nothing but the pressure 
of a revolutionary rank and file can or 
will prevent this, and such literature as 
ours is needed to recruit this rank and 
file. Now while capitalist prosperity lasts 
and you have the money is the time to 
become one of our cooperators. You can 
buy a share by paying a dollar a month 
for ten months, and you can buy our 
books at 40% discount while making 
these payments. Or better, send $10.00 
cash and we will send you by return mail 
a fully-paid stock certificate and a copy 
of "News From Nowhere." 

The People's Books. This is a series 
of handy volumes well bound in cloth, 
which taken together will, it is planned, 
cover the entire field of modern knowl- 
edge. Each book is by a writer who is 
an authority on the subject of which he 
treats. The books are uniformly bound. 
and are wonderful value for the small 
price charged. We will mail any one of 
them for 30 cents, or four or more to one 
address for 25c each. Order by number. 
The titles now ready are: 

1. The Foundations of Science, Whetham. 

2. Embryology — The Beginnings of Life, 

Leigh ton. 

3. Biology, Henderson. 

4. Zoology: The Study of Animal Life, 

MacBride. 

5. Botany: The Modern Study of Plants, 

Stopes. 

6. Bacteriology, Dickson. 

7. The Structure of the Earth, Bonney. 

8. Evolution, Goodrich. 

10. Heredity, Watson. 

11. Inorganic Chemistry, Baly. 

12. Organic Chemistry, Cohen. 

13. The Principles of Electricity, Campbell. 

14. Radiation, Phillips. 

15. The Science of the Stars, Maunder. 

16. The Science of Light, Phillips. 

17. Weather Science, Lempfert. 

18. Hypnotism and Self-Education, Hutchi- 

son. 

19. The Baby: A Mother's Book, by a Uni- 

versity Woman. 

20. Youth and Sex, Mary Scharlieb and F. 

A. Silby. 

21. Marriage and Motherhod, Davidson. 

22. Lord Kelvin, Russell. 

23. Huxley, Leighton. 

24. Sir William Huggins, Maunder. 

26. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy of 

Change, Carr. 

27. Psychology, Watt. 

28. Ethics, Canon Rashdall. 

29. Kant's Philosophy, Lindsay. 

32. Roman Catholicism, Coxon. 

33. The Oxford Movement, Ward. 

34 The Bible and Criticism, Bennett and 
Adeney. 



HOW I CURED 
MY_CATARRH 

TOLD IN A SIM PLE WAY 

Without Apparatus, Inhalors, Salves, 

Lotions, Harmful Drugs, Sjnoko 

or Eloctricity 

HEALS P AY A W D NIGHT 

It is a new way. It is something absolutely 
different. No lotions, sprays or sickly smell- 
ing salves or creams. No atomizer, or any 
apparatus of any kind. Nothing to smoke or 
inhale. No steaming or rubbing or injections. 
No electricity or vibration or massage. No 
powder; no plasters; no keeping in the house. 
Nothing of that kind at all. Something new 
and different, something delightful and health- 



ful, something instantly successful. You do 
not have to wait, and linger and pay out a lot 
of money. You can stop it over night — and I 
will gladly tell you how— FREE. I am not a 
doctor and this is not a so-called doctor's pre- 
scription — but I am cured and my friends are 
cured, and you can be cured. Your suffering 
will stop at once like magic. 

I AM FREE — YOU CAN BE FREE 

My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made me 
ill. It dulled my mind. It undermined my health and 
was weakening my will. The hawking, coughing, spit- 
ting made me obnoxious to all, and my foul oreath and 
disgusting habits made even my loved ones avoid me 
secretly. My delight in life, was dulled and my faculties 
impaired. I knew that in time it would bring me to 
an untimely grave, because every moment of the day 
and night it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 

But 1 found a cure, and I am ready to tell you about 
it FREE. Write me promptly. 

RISK JUST ONE CENT 

Send no money. Just your name and address on a 

Costal card. Say: "Dear Sam Katz: Please tell me 
ow you cured your catarrh and how I can cure mine." 
That's all you need to say; I will understand, and I will 
write to you with complete information, FREE, at once. 
Do not delay. Send postal card or write me a letter 
today. Don't think of turning this page until you have 
asked for this wonderful treatment that can do for you 
what it has done for me 

SAM KATZ, Room B. L. 633 
tt09 Indiana Avenue Chicago, III 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT 



36. The Growth of Freedom, Nevinson. 

37. Bismarck and the German Empire, 

Powicke. 

38. Oliver Cromwell, Johnstone. 

39. Mary Queen of Scots, O'Neill. 

40. Cecil John Rhodes. 1853-1902, Colvin. 

41. Julius Caesar, Hardinge. 

42. England in the Making (before 1066), 

Hearnshaw. 

43. England in the Middle Ages, O'Neill. 

44. Th? Monarchy and The People (1485- 

1689), Waugh. 

45. The Industrial Revolution, Jones. 

46. Empire and Democracy, Veitch. 

47. Women's Suffrage, Fawcett. 

51. Shakespeare, Herford. 

52. Wordsworth, Masson. 

53. Pure Gold, O'Neill. 

54. Francis Bacon, Skemp. 

55. The Brontes, Masson. 

56. Carlyle, Watt. 

57. Dante, Howell. 

59. Common Faults in Writing English, H. 

Alexander, B. A. 

60. A Dictionary of Synonyms, Gray. 

61. Home Rule, Howard. 

62. Practical Astronomy, Macpherson, Jr. 

63. Aviation, Walker. 

64. Navigation, Hall. 

65. Pond Life, Ash. 

66. Dietetics, Bryce. 

67. Aristotle, Taylor. 

68. Friedrich Nietzsche,. Mugge. 

69. Eucken: A Philosophy of Life, Jones. 

70. Experimental Psychology of Beauty, 

Valentine. 

71. The Problem of Truth, Carr. 

72. The Church of England, Canon Master- 

man. 

73. Anglo-Catholicism, Foster. 

74. Hope and Mission of the Free Churches, 

Shillito. 

75. Judaism, Levine. 

76. Theosophy, Mrs. Annie Besant. 

78. Wellington and Waterloo, Red way. 

79. Mediaeval Socialism, Jarrett. 

80. Syndicalism, Harley. 
82. Cooperation, Clayton. 



83. Insurance as a Means of Investment, 
Robertson. 

85. A History of English Literature, Comp- 

ton-Rickett 

86. Robert Browning, Prof. R. A. Skemp. 

87. Charles Lamb, Masson. 

88. Goethe, Herford. 

92. Training of the Child; A Parent's Man- 

ual, Spiller. 

93. Tennyson, Watson. 

94. The Nature of Mathematics, Jourdain. 
95., Applications of Electricity, Ogilvie. 
96. Gardening, Bartlett 

98. Atlas of the World, Bartholomew. 

101. Luther and the Reformation, Agate. 

103. Turkey and the Eastern Question, Mac- 

Donald. 

104. Architecture, Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

105. Trade Unions, Clayton. 

106. Everyday Law, Adams. 

107. Stevenson, Masson. 

108. Shelley, Waterlow. 

110. British Birds, Illustrated, Kirk man. 

111. Spiritualism, Hill. 

112. Kindergarten Teaching at Home, Froe- 

bel Union. 

113. Schopenhauer. Margrieta Beer. 

114. The Stock Exchange, Wheeler. 

115. Coleridge, Bensusan. 

116. The Crusades, Calthrop. 

117. Wild Flowers, Skene. 

118. Principles of Logic, Williams. 

119. Foundation of Religion, Cook. 

120. A History of Rome, Giles. 

121. Land, Industry and Taxation, Verindcr. 

122. Canada, Fairford. 

123. Tolstoy, Winstanley. 

124. Greek Literature, Tillyard. 

125. Navy of Today, H islam. 

126. Keats, Edward Thomas. 

127. Indian Nationalism, Mrs. Annie Besant 

128. French Self-Tutor, Conacher. 

129. Germany, Waugh. 

130. Treitschke. Mugge. 

131. Hohenzollerns, Innes. 

132. Belgium, MacLean. 

133. British Army, Atteridge. 

134. Roman Civilization, A. F. Giles, M. A. 

135. Nursing, Sister Matilda. 
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Jack London's Books 

Until Jack London died, most of 
us scarcely realized that America's 
greatest fiction-writer was a revolu- 
tionary comrade. Perhaps it was 
because Jack did not take himself 
seriously, did not pose as a Great 
Man. That is something that he 
was too intelligent and sympathetic 
to do. So many of us thought of 
him as successful, lucky, even while 
we enjoyed the things he wrote. 

Now he can write no more, and 
we have lost the one writer who 
could state Socialism in terms that 
penetrated the brain of the ordinary 
careless American worker. But, 
thanks to "whatever gods there be," 
his books are still here. We have 
arranged to supply all of them that 
are now published at popular prices. 
The wholesale rate has been greatly 
increased on account of the cost of 
paper, but we can still offer twenty 
of his best books at 50c each; five 
to one address for $2.00, or the set 
of twenty for $7.00. The titles we offer are: 



The Iron Heel is a notable book that you should 
not fail to read. It is a picture of the future of 
America as Jack London conceives it, in the event 
that the trust magnates win out in their fight 
against organized labor and Socialism. It is a 
vivid picture of a possible hell on earth which 
some of us may live to see. 

In contrast with this book and supplementing it are two 
other pictures of the future. Looking Backward, by Edward 
Bellamy, tells of a state in which capitalists are abolished, 
but all people from twenty-one to forty-five work under a 
sort of military discipline with their elders as the bosses. 
Bellamy pictures equality as being won at the cost of 
liberty, though he seems to approve the system he de- 
scribes. The book has had wide influence and should be 
read. We have it at 60c. 

News from Nowhere, by William Morris, is a 
picture of a dream-country that is run by the workers, who 
have abolished the capitalists and landlords and are living 
their own life in a more delightful fashion than any other 
writer, before or since, has ever pictured. We have just 
published a new edition of this classic at $1.00. 



The Iron Heel 

The Sea Wolf 

Martin Eden 

White Fang 

Tales of the Fish Patrol 

The Call of the Wild 

The Game 

The Cruise of the Snark 

Burning Daylight 

Adventure 

Before Adam 

Lost Face 

The War of the Classes 

When God Laughs 

Children of the Frost 

The Faith of Men 

The House of Pride 

South Sea Tales 

Love of Life 

Moon Face 



Prices include postage. Address : 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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LEADERS: 



Why They Appear 

Why People Follow Them 

Why They Become Autocrats 



These questions are vital to the Socialist movement, since its central aim is 
not merely collective ownership but also democratic control of production and dis- 
tribution. Is a democratically managed society possible? And if so, do political 
and labor leaders help or hinder the oncoming of democracy ? 

These are a few of the questions discussed in a great bpok by ROBERT 
MICHELS, Professor of Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Basle, entitled 

POLITICAL PARTIES: A Sociological Study of 
the Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy 

The author does not attempt to solve our problems for us. He merely shows 
what has happened in the Socialist parties and the labor unions of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, England and the United States. Here are a few of the chapters : 

The Need for Organization. Centralization. 

The Need for Leadership Felt by the Mass. The Exercise of Power and Its Reaction 
The Political Gratitude of the Masses. u P° n th ^ Leaders. 

Financial Power of the Leaders. The Metamorphosis of the Leaders. 

Relation of the Leaders to the Masses. Syndicalism as- a Remedy. 

The Struggle Between the Leaders and the Anarchism. 

Masses. Party-Life in War-Time. 

The last-named chapter was written in 1915 especially for the American 
edition, and shows how the action of the German Socialist officials has confirmed 
the author's theories. 

POLITICAL FARTIES is a critical analysis of the workings of democracy, 
both on the political and economic fields. It introduces the reader to a new branch 
of science, the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

POLITICAL PARTIES is a large volume of 426 pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. It was published in New York at $3.50 net. We have bought all 
remaining copies of the American edition, and while they last we offer them to 
any REVIEW reader at $1.50 postpaid ; with the REVIEW one year, $2.00. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company; 

341-349 East Ohio Street, - - CHICAGO 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 



By HENRY L. SLOBODIN 



THE tocsin of the social revolution 
rang thruout Russia and its sound 
carried around the globe, into every 
land, to all nations of the earth. 
It was not a political revolution alone. 
The overthrow of autocracy was a mere 
incident. No mere political revolution 
cbuld make freedom blossom out sud- 
denly in a land that for ages was dark — 
freedom greater than the freedom of any 
other people on earth. All the land to 
bi restored to the people; all the one 
hundred nationalities to enjoy equal rights 
of \ existence ; woman to be enfranchised. 
Mountains of political oppression blown 
to ktoms ; one hundred and fifty thousand 
prisoners liberated. No political revolu- 
tion ever achieved such results. It was 
the breath of the Social Revolution. It 
is the first great nation rising, not alone 
to achieve political liberty, but also to 
establish industrial freedom. The Great 
Change has begun in Russia — the event 
that was waited for these long weary 
ages. It struck a sympathetic chord in 
the hearts of the peoples of far and dis- 
tant lands. Already Kings and Kaisers 
are trembling on their thrones. Already 
the rulers of other nations hasten to fore- 
stall the storm of popular wrath by offer- 
ing more freedom, greater reforms. With 
the despatch of the Russian revolution in 
his pockets, the German Chancellor hast- 
ens to the Prussian House of Lords there 
to announce to a thunderstruck audience 
reforms of the franchise. The Reichstag, 
apprised of the events in Russia, appoints 
a committee for the revision of the con- 



stitution. The English government hast- 
ens to pledge woman franchise, self-gov- 
ernment to Ireland. 

The rise of the peoples of the world 
is imminent and the rulers vainly at- 
tempt to prevent it. 

Too late. 

Watch the Russian social revolution get 
into swing. Watch it go to the roots of 
economic oppression. Watch it discard- 
ing old forms, established precedents, 
vested wrongs. Watch the beginning of 
the great work of the world's final re- 
demption. 

The Russian revolution came "over- 
night," as the Ohio legislature expressed 
it in its congratulatory message to the 
Duma. To be sure, overnight. 

If the revolution asked counsel of our 
"practicals" "constructivists" and other 
Socialists of Sorrowful Figure, it would 
have to come "step by step," "one thing 
at a time" in about a quirrtillion of aeons. 

Social Revolution. What I wrote and 
predicted in the Review and elsewhere, 
these many years has come. The Social 
Revolution is thundering on its way. Let 
the moles and bats laugh and jeer for a 
while yet. 

They would not believe it. How is 
it possible, without ages of resoluting, 
committeeing, platforming? This Russian 
revolution is utterly "impractical" and 
ought to be rejected. Is it not too bad, 
our own Socialist statesmen were not 
there to advive the Russian revolutionists 
to take liberty in small, homeopathic 
doses. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 



Jones, in the Boston Journal. 

BY DIVINE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 



With Russia, the greatest and freest 
country on the globe, reacting on Eng- 
land and France; with Germany cling- 
ing to what is practically a military auto- 
cracy ; with the United States now at the 
side of Russia; the great conflict is now 
being waged clearly between the demo- | 
cracies of the world, such as they are 
now, and the last survival of autocracy 
and feudalism. Every freedom loving , 
man, and every Socialist must desire the 
victory of the democracies. No one need 
be deluded by the new variety of "inter- I 
nationalists" — the trimmers who hotly [ 
defended German nationalism at the be- 
ginning of this war, but whose gorge rises 
against American nationalism. Interna- 
tionalists, they? Bah! You can find 
many such "internationalists" — in Prussia. 

Marx was certainly not an "internation- 
alist" of that kind when he desired the 
victory of the allies over Russia during 
the Crimean war. There were munition 
makers and profit grubbers then, as now. 
This did not obscure Marx's vision of 
freedom. 

The coming Russian Constituent As- 
sembly will in point of far-reaching im- 
portance and interest surpass even the 
events of the war. It will be elected by 
a universal, equal and secret vote. By 
all tokens, it will Be the most revolution- 
ary assembly, since the French Assembly 
of the year 1789. 

It will institute a republican form of 
government. It will abolish nobility and 



privileges root and branch. It will estab- 
lish a uni-cameral parliament with a min- 
istry (cabinet) responsible to the parlia- 
ment. 

It will very likely dispense with a 
"ruler" in the person of a president, the 
executive power residing either in the 
ministry or a special commission. It will 
give the widest political equality to all 
nationalities, men and women. 

It will revise property rights from the 
bottom up. "Vested rights" will have to 
prove themselves. Crown land, estates 
of Romanoffs and of the nobility and 
even of the church to some extent will 
be declared state property to be turned 
over to the peasants for use. The prin- 
ciple of single tax is very likely to be 
widely accepted and applied. 

Russia is not now an industrial coun- 
try, tho, the war over, it will become 
so by leaps and bounds. The principle 
of state ownership cannot be carried out 
in many industries. The state owns the 
railroads. The only other great indus- 
try that may be taken over by the state 
is coal mining, owing to its concentrated 
condition. 

But all the more will a Socialism that 
is peculiarly Russian receive wide appli- 
cation. This is co-oeration by groups — 
village groups, town groups, and groups 
of wage workers. Co-operative groups 
of the village and town may be viewed 
as a species of municipal Socialism. But 
the co-operative group of wage-earners — 
artel — is an old and established institu- 
tion in Russia. They are not consumers' 
co-operatives. They are organized for 
work and production. When applied on 
a large scale, they may prove greatly more 
desirable than state ownership, which is 
often nothing better than state capitalism. 

Perhaps it will be found that individual 
liberty will be safer under this form of 
industrial co-operation than under state 
ownership. 

Whereas other industrial countries are 
ripe for co-operation thru the state, in 
Russia the industrial state is wanting. • 
The Russian state was military and fiscal. 
It was taking soldiers and gathering 
taxes. The economic life of the people 
found expression in the Zemstvos. In the 
future the function of the Zemstvos will 
be to foster co-operatives among the farm- 
ers. And the duty of the national govern- 
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ment will be to co-ordinate the work of 
the Zemstvos in the vast empire. 

Here is a great deal of prophesy, some 
might say. It is not. It is a statement 
of facts, a cool-headed calculation of one 
who knows Russia. 

There is one possibility of failure — an 
overwhelming German victory, which will 
mean the destruction of the Russian Re- 
public and the restoration of Czardom by 
the co-adjustors of Scheidemann. This 
is a possibility not likely to happen. 

We will have to recast our standards 
of value. For new values will rule. Light 
will come from the east. Two great east- 
ern nations- will endow the world, one 
with the fullness of peace — China; the 
other with the fullness of liberty — Russia. 
And together China and Russia will stand 
for peace and liberty. And in their good- 
will the world will find the lasting light 
of liberty and the perpetual securing of 
peace/ 



Cesarc, in the New York Evening Post. 

THE POWER OF THE CLOSED FIST. 



THE CRY OF TOIL 

We have fed you all for a thousand years, 

And you hail us still unfed, 
Though there's never a dollar of all your 
wealth 

But marks the workers' dead. 
We have yielded our best to give you rest, 

And you lie on a crimson wool; 
For if blood be the price of all your wealth, 

Good God, we ha' paid it in full. 

There's never a mine blown skyward now 

,But we're buried alive for you; 
There's never a wreck drifts shoreward now 

But we are its ghastly crew. 
Go reckon our dead by the forges red 

And the factories where we spin; 
If blood be the price of your accursed wealth, 

Good God, we ha' paid it in full. 

We have fed you all for a thousand years, 

For that was our doom, you know, 
From the days when you chained us in your 
fields 
To the strike of a week ago. 
You ha' eaten our lives and our babes and 
wives, 
And we're told it's your legal share; 
But if blood be the price of your lawful 
wealth, 
Good God, we ha' bought it fair. 
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SHOP CONTROL 

By AUSTIN LEWIS 



THE war has precipitated a new dis- 
cussion into British labor circles. 
This time it is the part that labor 
is to play in the management of in- 
dustry. The syndicalist movement which 
had made many gains prior to the war 
finds a partial expression in this new de- 
velopment, which will no doubt increase 
in force as time goes by and the neces- 
sity foe the reorganization of industry 
at the close of the war becomes more 
pressing. When Mr. Lloyd-George went 
to the Clyde last year to deal with the 
trouble in the workshops he returned with 
the conviction that the controversy in its 
essence was not between the government 
and the workers, but was the evidence of 
friction between factions in the trade 
unions. 

This irritation does not appear to have 
diminished, for the Durham miners stated 
very plainly in a recent meeting that they 
had no confidence in their parlimentary 
delegates. There is without doubt much 
fermentation in the British unions at the 
present time. The new spirit will mani- 
fest itself more fully at the close of the 
war. Then the controversies and con- 
flicts will take many and various forms, 
but the earliest appears now likely to be 
that concerning the part of organized 
labor in management. 

This was actually projected into the 
law courts last February when several 
of the Clyde strikers were charged with 
violation of the provisions of the "Muni- 



Courtcsy of Judge. 

WORKING OVERTIME. 

tions Act." On that occasion Sheriff 
Fyfe was inspired by the typical magis- 
terial spirit to say, "You (*. e., the ac- 
cused), have taken the attitude that a 
certain shop-steward is to manage the 
work. That is your attitude. You are 
going to manage the shop and that is the 
sort of thing to which the law will give 
no countenance. I venture to think that 
not only the law of the land but also the 
common-sense of the nation is against 
any such preposterous doctrine/' 

Here we have the same old delightful 
and familiar formula. In spite of the 
war and the death of Victoria, "law and 
common-sense" are still on the job. 

The "preposterous doctrine" will not 
down, however, but again arose quite 
unabashed by magisterial reproof at the 
last Trade Union Congress. It was 
voiced in the opening address of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Gosling, who declared, "We 
workmen do not ask that we should be 
admitted to any share in what is essential- 
ly the employer's own business that is 
in those matters which do not concern us 
directly in the industry or employment 
in which we may be engaged. We do not 
seek to sit on the board of directors or to 
interfere with the buying of materials or 
the selling of the product. But in the 
daily management of the employment in 
which we spend our working lives, in the 
atmosphere and under the conditions in 
which we have to work, in the hours of 
beginning and ending work, and even in 
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the manners and practices of the foremen 
with whom we have to come in contact, 
in all those matters, we feel that we as 
workmen have a right to a voice — even 
to an equal voice with the management 
itself.;* 

This statement met with criticism from 
all sides. Many people, however, in- 
cluding even the more enlightened por- 
tion of the employing class regard it as 
weak and unsatisfactory. The Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, in which city the 
congress was held, declared that more 
responsibility should be placed upon or- 
ganized labor than at present; that "it 
should see more of the "inside of the 
game," and hints at directorships. Robert 
Williams, of the "Herald," regards Gos- 
ling's statement as a step towards Guild 
Socialism. The "New Age" jeers at this, 
but asks, nevertheless, "Has it come to 
this, that actually the most intelligent of 
capitalists are more anxious to thrust re- 
sponsibility upon the trade unions than 
the trade union leaders are to take it?" 

It is apparent that two new vital ques- 
tions are up for discussion — the question 
of the management of the industrial proc- 
ess by organized labor and that of the 
responsibility of organized labor to the 
community. 

That these should have been placed on 
the order of the day is in itself an achieve- 
ment of first-class importance. A grasp 
of them would have been of enormous 
value at the time of the railroad em- 
ployees matter, for with whatever friendly 
eyes we may view the result, the fact re- 
mains that in that case an organized labor 
body imposed a burden on the community 
in return for which it did not accept any 
social responsibility. 

The word "control," which has emerged 
from the syndicalistic discussions in the 
labor bodies has now become notable. 
Even Mr. Gosling uses it, but in a very 
limited sense. He says that labor should 
be admitted "to some participation not 
in profits, but in control." But "control" 
as used by him does not imply director- 
ship and positions on boards of manage- 
ment; it means rather the mere handling 
of the shop-technique. It has^ been 
pointed out that such "control" is im- 
possible without a knowledge of the in- 
tricate concerns of the business and such 
knowledge could only come from taking 
part in the central management But the 



Trades Union Congress definitely ex- 
cludes such management from its de- 
mands. Henry J. Northbrook shows 
that in certain industries of France where 
the demands of Mr. Gosling are accepted 
"It appears to be taken for granted that 
employes, salaried and staff workpeople, 
shall assume joint responsibility with the 
directors, and when they do not sit on 
the board they have a voice in the selec- 
tion of the board." 

This question of "control" having been 
once raised, the discussion cannot stop 
until some reasonable solution has been 
reached. It was bound to arise sooner or 
later, but the war has undoubtedly pre- 
cipitated it. 

Trades unionism has now become so 
powerful that it must definitely take up 
its burden in social life and become re- 
sponsible to society for the exercise of 
its functions. It can no longer be a mere 
huckster and chaffer over the price of its 
commodity. 

The close examination of all the social 
functions which the war has necessitated 
has given labor an unprecedented chance 
to prove its social value and to insist on 
its own claims. Many employers, even, 
favor the development of labor control, 
and the principle, once accepted is capable 
of indefinite extension. It only rests 
with Labor itself to show the requisite 
power and understanding. The New 
Age," which takes the most advanced po- 
sition in this matter, thus sums up, "We 
say in the first place that economics re- 
quires that the thing Capital should be 
subordinated to the Laborers, who use it 
as a first condition of its most fruitful 
employment. Next, we affirm, that the 
condition of a successful democracy is 
the responsibility (which includes con- 
trol) of every one of its citizens. And, 
finally, we assert that our nation is 
doomed to decay relatively to competing 
nations, unless we can call into existence 
a new principle, namely, the devoted co- 
operation with the State of the hitherto 
irresponsible proletarian trade unions." 

•Eliminating on the one hand those 
capitalists who take the ground that 
Labor is entitled to no share in manage- 
ment and on the other hand those trades 
unionists whp shrink from the responsi- 
bility of management, the above is a fair 
summary of the conflicting views on "con- 
trol" by organized labor. 
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ENGLAND PLOUGHS BY NIGHT. 



Every foot of land in England is being ploughed up. _._ „__ _„„__., ___ _. ._._ ,„. ____ 

was taken near Wendover, on a large farm, wnere men, and especially women, are working day and night 



No matter how historic, sacred or valuable, 

and especially women, are working da; 

motor tractor and acetylene gas generator have put the old-time farm tools on the scrap pile. 
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OUR GAINS IN WAR 

By MARY E. MARCY 



WE doubt whether Socialists and 
industrial unionists are ever go- 
ing to start a revolution. This is 
not the way revolutions or even 
revolts arise. First, we are too- few in 
number ; second, \ve cannot plan a revolu- 
tion, and third, people do not act in unison 
because their ideas are similar. 

People act when they are hungry and 
cold, at a time when they are torn from 
their old moorings and thrust into new 
sets of conditions, a new environment; 
when they are jolted from their old habits 
and customs, when they suffer, in short; 
the mass revolt only when they have to. 

We cannot make our opportunity, but 
we must keep up a constant work of edu- 
cation and organization and class 
struggles in order to be ready to take 
advantage of opportunity when it is pre- 
sented to us. And we are almost inclined 
to believe that such an opportunity may 
only come during some great cataclysm 



like the world war, or some other great 
national or international disaster when 
social institutions are crumbling and men 
and women are torn from their old habits 
of thought and of action, and Misery, 
Hunger and Death stalk abroad among 
the working class. 

Evry true Socialist' opposes capitalist 
wars at all times with every ounce of his 
strength, by all means at his command— 
because such wars are waged in the in- 
terests of Big Business — to gain new 
territory for capitalist exploitation, or to 
save old fields to their capitalist pos- 
sessors, to protect commerce, property or 
profits rather than human lives. 

For if it were lives with which the gov- 
ernments of the world were concerned, 
you would find the government of the 
United States making war upon the rail- 
roads to save the lives of the thousands 
of railroad workers killed needlessly 
every year, or the German government 
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making war against the landlords in Ber- 
lin to crush out the awful scourge of 
tuberculosis that has raged for years in 
that metropolis, or you would find the 
British government using its power to 
prevent famine in India and the chronic 
starvation that existed among the poor 
of England before the war. 

We oppose capitalist wars because we 
know that, in the past, wars have brought 
in their train oppressive measures which 
have deprived the working class of free- 
dom of the press, free speech, the right 
to organize and to strike, and the ri^ht 
of assembly. During war the working 
class may lose all the small jpins they 
have made to better their conditions dur- 
ing the past fifty years at so much cost 
and sacrifice. 

We oppose capitalist wars because they 
are usually the great foes of liberalism* 
and democracy; because, when Imperial- 
ism has been saddled upon a nation, and 
a strong military caste stands ready to 
serve the billionaire owning class, we feel 
that it will be almost impossible for the 
productive workers of that nation to make 
any headway against the encroachments 
of capital. For the army may stand ready 
to break every strike; to suppress every 
tendency toward freedom; to crush out 
all revolt. 

This is true of Imperialism in times of 
peace; but Russia, on the other hand, 
points to the hopeful possibilities during 
war. It may need the national, hungry, 
bereaved desperation of the working class 
to cause the workers to rise as a class 
and to fight as a class. 

Elsewhere in this number of the Re- 
view we hope to publish an interesting 
article on Economic Determinism and 
the Capitalist Class, in which the writer 
points out how the German government 
undoubtedly declared war in order to pro- 
long the dominion of its ruling class and 
to prevent a possible revolution at home. 

But the German government, as well 
as the governments of other warring na- 
tions of Europe have started something 
that they are now unable to stop. The 
great giant they loosed has grown beyond 
their control, and the longer the war lasts 
the ,more impossible will it become for 
th3 old system ever to be reconstructed. 
In fact, already we have witnessed the 
downfall of more of the strictly capitalist 



institutions during the past thirty months 
than the world has seen in a century. 

The private ownership of the means of 
production and distribution has almost dis- 
appeared from the face of Europe today. 
And the longer the war lasts the more 
certainly is this private ownership forever 
doomed, the more widespread does state 
ownership and state control become. 

In any nation, as war progresses and 
grows more intense, gradually the utterly 
useless parasites upon the social body are 
forced from their snug hiding places and 
set to work carrying on the task of feed- 
ing and clothing the people of that coun- 
try, and the soldiers on the field. 

Gradually production and distribution 
break away from all individual control 
and restraint and become social or 
national in scope. Every healthy human 
being is forced to perform some function 
in the social body in order to preserve 
what the publicists are pleased "their 
honor" or ' their national unity." Mean- 
while the old order is surely tumbling 
about their ears nevermore to be raised 
up again. 

We are not so much concerned whether 
the border of this country, or of that 
country, be moved a few miles east or 
west, as we are in the changed methods 
of production and distribution, the 
economic changes — that emerge out of 
the war chaos, in the disappearance of 
institutions that have long served the ex- 
ploiting classes so faithfully and so well. 
We are interested in learning that parlia- 
ments have become outworn, vestigial 
social organs, or institutions, no longer 
necessary to the social body. 

We rejoice to see the people of Rus- 
sia throw off the century old yoke of 
autocracy that has hampered her pro- 
ductive development, tho it be, in 
some measure, but to wage a sterner war. 
We are glad to learn that some of Eng- 
land's underfed population are acquiring 
the habit of regular and abundant food, 
and still more happy over the news of a 
possible revolution that may forever 
destroy the Prussian military caste and 
bring some measure of gain to the work- 
ing class of Germany. 

Individuals have ceased to stand out 
in this war, which has grown to such 
colossal proportions that men are no 
longer big enough, important enough, to 
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OUR GAINS IN THE WAR 



stand out in the noise of great social 
changes. The profit-mad capitalist classes 
of the various nations, who caused this 
war, are fighting, thru their home 
governments and armies, for new fields of 
profit-taking, or to preserve old fields of 
profit-making. And now that the war is 
on, they find that all things must yield 
to bring efficiency for the defeat of their 
competitors across the border lines. 

Meanwhile their own national protec- 
tive social institutions are tumbling about 
their ears and the rumblings of revolt and 
revolution are heard in nearly every land. 
During war the first consideration of 
every government is to see that its sol- 
diers are well clothed and well fed, jmd 
that its people are well housed and 
clothed and well fed, so that the people 
can supply the army. But what govern- 
ment (not planning great wars) concerns 
itself with the food, the shelter and the 
clothing of its people? Can we imagine 
that people who are becoming accus- 
tomed to regular work, regular pay, and, 
for the great portion of the population, 
a goodly measure of security — can we 
imagine that these people are going to 
permit themselves to be thrown into un- 
employment, uncertainty and hunger af- 
ter the war is over? 

Was it possible to break up the great 
trusts and monopolies once they were or- 
ganized? Will it be possible to un- 
scramble the industries absorbed by the 
governments during war time? We can- 
not believe it, for it is the methods of pro- 
duction which determine things, events 
and institutions, not the desires of the 
most powerful individuals. 

If the war lasts long enough the new 



system of production may grow beyond 
the control of any individual or groups 
of individuals if it has not already done so. 

You may wonder if so much that is 
good may come out of this great capital- 
ist war, why we oppose this war, why we 
must oppose all capitalist wars with all 
our strength and all our means. We be- 
lieve the answer is plain. 

This is not our war — a war of the work- 
ing class to throw off the yoke of exploita- 
tion. It is a war between great national 
and international capitalist groups to 
widen their spheres of profit-taking, just 
as it was John D. Rockefeller's fight when 
he went about freezing out his weaker 
competitors in the oil fields. It was not 
the part of an intelligent working class 
to help Mr. Rockefeller squeeze out the 
little fellows and help him build a great 
.oil monopoly. It is not the part of the 
working class to fight the battles of more 
ambitious capitalists. Besides — 

We understand the game. We are not 
fooled. We see our own international 
working class interests. We will wage 
our own fight in our own interests. It is 
our mission to use the opportunity that 
may develop if the working class is driven 
to desperation by hunger and misery. It 
is our mission to gain from new opportu- 
nities things that will mean lasting eco- 
nomic independence and industrial de- 
mocracy to the working class. 

We believe this is the function of the 
advanced guard of the working class. 
Either these things or reaction will be 
the fruits of the war. 

Russia has struck, in part; Germany 
may follow. Who shall say what the end 
may be? 
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By J. Howard Moore 



KINSHIP of all animals is universal. 
The orders, families, species, and 
races of the animal kingdom are the 
branches of a gigantic arbour. Every 
individual is a cell, every species is a tissue, 

t and every order is an organ in the great 
surging, suffering, palpitating process. Man 
is simply one portion .of the immense en- 
terprise. He is as veritably an animal as 
the insect that drinks its little fill from his 
veins, the ox he goads, or the wild fox that 
flees before his bellowings. 

( Man is not a £od, nor in any imminent 
danger of becoming one. He is not a ce- 
lestial star-babe dropped down among mun- 
dane matters for a time and endowed with 
wing possibilities and the anatomy of a 
deity. He is a mammal of the order of 
primates, not so lamentable when we think 

, of the hyenai and the serpent, but an ex- 
ceedingly discouraging vertebrate compared 
with what he ought to be. He has come 
up from the worm and the quadruped. His 
relatives dwell on the prairies and in the 

I fields, forests and waves. He shares the 



honors and partakes of the infirmities of 
his kindred. He walks on his hind limbs 
like the ape; he eats herbage and suckles 
his young like the ox; he slays his fellows 
and fills himself with their blood like the 
crocodile and the tiger; he grows old and 
dies, and turns to banqueting worms, like 
all that come from the elemental loins. He 
cannot exceed the winds like the hound, nor 
dissolve his image in the midday blue like 
the eagle. He has not the courage of the 
gorilla, the magnificence of the steed, nor 
the plaintive innocence of the ring dove. 

Poor, pitiful, glory-hunting hideful ! Born 
into a universe which he creates when he 
comes into it, and clinging, like all his kin- 
dred, to a clod that knows him not, he 
drives on in the preposterous storm of the 
atoms, as helpless to fashion his fate as the 
sleet that pelts him, and lost absolutely in 
the somnambulism of his own being. 
* * * 

The anatomical gulf between men and 
apes does not exist. There are, in fact, 
no gulfs anywhere in the animal kingdom, 
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only gradations. All chasms are completely 
covered by unmistakable affinities in spite 
of the fact that the remains of so many 
millions of deceased races lie hidden be- 
neath the seas or everlastingly locked in 
the limy bosoms .of the continents. There 
are closer kinships and remoter kinships, 
but there are kinships everywhere. The 
more intimate kinships are indicated by 
more definite and detailed similarities, and 
the more general relationships by more fun- 
damental resemblances. All creatures are 
bound to all other creatures by the ties of 
of a varying but undeniable consanguinity. 

Man stands unquestionably in the prim- 
ate order of animals, because he has cer- 
tain qualities of structure which all primates 
have, and which all other animals have not : 
hands and arms and nails, a bagpipe stom- 
ach, great subordination of the cerebellum, 
a disc-like placenta, teeth differentiated into 
incisors, canines, and molars, and pectoral 
milk glands. 

Man is more closely akin to the anthro- 
poid apes than to the other primates on ac- 
count of his immense bram, his apelike 
face, his vertical spine, and in being a true 
two-handed biped. The manlike apes and 
men have the same number and lands of 
teeth, the same limb bones and muscles, 
like ribs and vertebrae, an atrophied tail, 
the same brain structure and a suspicious 
similarity in looks and disposition. Men 
and anthropoids live about the same num- 
ber of years, both being toothless and wrin- 
kled in old age. The beard, too, in both 
classes of animals appears at the same 
period of life and obeys the same law of 
variation in color. Even the hairs on dif- 
ferent parts of the bodies of men and an- 
thropoids, as on the arms, incline at a like 
angle to the body surface. The hair on the 
upper arm and that on the forearm, in both 
anthropoids and men, point in opposite di- 
rections — toward the elbow. This peculi- 
arity is found nowhere in the animal king- 
dom excepting in a few American mon- 
keys. 

Man's mammalian affinities are shown in 
his diaphragm, his hair, his four-chambered 
heart, his corpus callosum, his non-nucle- 
ated blood-corpuscles, and his awkward in- 
cubation. 

The fishes, frogs, reptiles, birds, and non- 
human mammals are human in having two 
body cavities, segmented internal skeletons, 
two pairs of limbs, skulls and spinal col- 



umns, red blood, brains and dorsal cords; 
and in possessing two eyes, two ears, nos- 
trils, and mouth opening out of the head. 

And finally all animals, including man, 
are related to all other animal forms by 
the great underlying facts of their origin, 
structure, composition, and destiny. All 
creatures, whether they live in the sea, in 
the heavens, or in subterranean glooms; 
whether they swim, fly, crawl, or walk; 
whether their world is a planet or a water- 
drop; and whether they realize it or not, 
commence existence in the same way, are 
composed of the same substances, are nour- 
ished by the same matters, follow funda- 
mentally the same occupations, all do under 
the circumstances the best they can and all 
arrive ultimately at the same pitiful end. 

EVOLUTION 

The similarities and homologies of struc- 
ture existing between men and other ani- 
mals, and between other animals and still 
others, are not accidental and causeless. 
They are not resemblances scattered ar- 
bitrarily among the multitudinous forms of 
life by the capricious levities of chance. 
That all animals commence existence as an 
egg and are all made up of cells composed 
of the same protoplasmic substance, and all 
inhale oxygen and exhale carbon dioxide, 
and are all seeking to avoid pain, are more 
than ordinary facts. They are filled with 
inferences. 

That vertebrate animals, differing in ex- 
ternals as widely as herring and English- 
men, are all built according to the same 
fundamental plan, with marrow-filled back- 
bones and exactly two pairs of limbs branch- 
ing in the same way, is an astonishing co- 
incidence. That the wing of the bird, the 
fore-leg of the dog, the flipper of the whale 
and the fore-limb of the toad and croco- 
dile, have essentially the same bones as 
the human arm has is a fact which may be 
without significance to blind men, but to 
no one else. The metamorphosis of the 
frog from a fish, of the insect from a worm, 
and of a poet from a senseless cell, are 
transformations simply marvelous in mean- 
ing. And it is not easy, since Darwin, to 
understand how such lessons could remain 
long unintelligible, even to stones and sim- 
pletons. Not many generations have passed, 
however, since these revelations, now so dis- 
tinct and wonderful, fell on the listless 
minds of men as ineffectually as the glories 
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of the flower fall on the sightless sockets 
of the blind. 

It is hardly two generations since the 
highest intelligence on the earth conceived 
that not only the different varieties of men 
— the black, the white, and the orange — 
but all the orders and genera of the animal 
world, and not only animals, but plants, had 
all been somehow simultaneously and arbi- 
trarily brought into existence in some in- 
distinct antiquity, and that they had from 
the beginning all existed with practically 
the same features and in approximately the 
same conditions as those with which, and in 
which they are found today. The universe 
was conceived to be a fixed and stupid 
something, born as we see it, incapable of 
growth and indulging in nothing but repe- 
titions. There were no necessary coheren- 
cies and consanguinities, no cosmical ten- 
dencies operating eternally and universally. 
All was whimsical and arbitrary. It was 
not known that anything had grown or 
evolved. All things were believed to have 
been given beginning and assigned to their 
respective places in the universe by a poten- 
tial and all-clever creator. 



The serpent was limbless because it had 
officiously allowed Eve to include in her 
dietary that which had been expressly for- 
bidden. The quadruped walked with its 
face towards the earth as a structural re- 
minder of its subjection to the biped, who 
was supposed to be especially skilled in 
"keeping his eyes rolled heavenward. The 
flowers flung out their colors, not for the 
benefit of the bugs and bees, and the stars 
paraded, not because they were moved to 
do so by their own eternal urgings, but be- 
cause man had eyes capable of being af- 
fected by them. Man was an erect and 
featherless vertebrate because his hypothe- 
tical maker was erect and fearless. (I 
wonder whether, if a clam should conceive 
a creator, it would have the magnanimity 
to make him an insect or a vertebrate, or 
anything other than a great big clam.) 

THE EARTH AN EVOLUTION 

The world now knows — at least, the sci- 
entific part of it knows — that these things 
are not true, that they are but the solemn 
fancies of honest but simple-minded an- 
cients who did the best they could in that 
twilight age to explain to their inquiring 
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instincts the wilderness of phenomena in 
which they found themselves. The uni- 
verse is a process. It is not petrified, but 
flowing. It is going somewhere. Every- 
thing is changing and evolving and will al- 
ways continue to do so. The forms of 
life, of continents and oceans, and of 
streams and systems, which we perceive as 
we open our senses upon the world today, 
are not the forms that have always existed, 
and they are not the forms of the eternal 
future. 

There was a time, away in the inconceiv- 
able, when there was no life upon the earth, 
no solids, and no seas. The world "was an 
incandescent lump, lifeless, and alone, in 
the cold solitudes of the spaces. There was 
a time — there must have been a time — 
when life appeared for the first time upon 
the earth, simple cellules without bones or 
blood, and without a suspicion of their im- 
mense and quarrelsome posterity. There 
was a time when N.orth America was an 
island, and the Alleghany Mountains were 
the only mountains of the continent. The 
time was — in the coal-forming age — when 
the Mississippi Valley, from the Colorado 
Islands to the Alleghanies, was a vast marsh 
or sea, choked with forests of equisetum 
and fern, and swarming with gigantic rep- 
tiles now extinct. There was a time when 
palms grew in Dakota, and magnolias 
waved in the semi-tropical climate of Green- 
land and Spitzbergen. There was a time 
when there were no Rocky Mountains in 
existence, no Andes/ no Alps, no Pyrenees, 
and no Himalayas. And that time, com- 
pared with the vast stretches of geological 
duration, was not so very long ago, for 
these mountains are all young mountains. 
The time was when Jurassic saurians — 
those repulsive ruffians of that rude old 
time — represented the highest intelligence 
and civilization of the known universe. 

There were no men and women in the 
world, not even savages, when pur ape-like 
forefathers wandered and wondered 
through the awesome silences of primeval 
wilds ; there were no railroads, steamboats, 
telegraphs, telephones, typewriters, harves- 
ters, electric lights, nor sewing machines; 
no billionaires nor bicycles, no socialists nor 
steam heat, no 'watered stock' nor 'gov- 
ernment by injunction/ no women's clubs, 
captains of industry, labor unions, nor 'yel- 
low perils' — there was none of these things 
on the earth a hundred years ago. All 



things have evolved to what they are — the 
continents, oceans and atmospheres, and 
the plants and populations that live in 
and upon them. 

There will come a time, too, looking 
forward into the future, when what we see 
now will be seen no more. As we go back- 
ward into the past, the earth in all of its 
aspects rapidly changes; the continents 
dwindle, the mountains melt and existing 
races and species disappear one after an- 
other. The farther we penetrate into the 
past, the stranger and the more different 
from the present does everything become, 
until finally we come to a world of molten 
rocks and vaporized seas without a creep- 
ing thing upon it. As it has been in the 
past so will it be in time to come. The 
present is not everlasting. 

The minds that perceive upon this planet 
a thousand centuries in the future will per- 
ceive a very different world from that 
which the minds of this day perceive — dif- 
ferent arts, animals, events, ideals, geogra- 
phies, sciences and civilizations. The earth 
seems fixed and changeless because we are 
so fleeting. We see it but a moment, and are 
gone. The tossing forest in the wrath of 
the storm is motionless when looked at by 
a flash of lightning. The same tendencies 
that have worked past changes are at work 
today as tirelessly as in the past. 

By invisible chisels the mountains are 
being sculptured, ocean floors are lifting, 
and continents are sinking into the seas. 
Species, systems, and civilizations are 
changing, some crumbling and passing 
away, others rising out of the ruins of the 
departed. Mighty astronomical tendencies 
are secretly but relentlessly at work, and 
immense vicissitudes are in store for this 
clod of our nativity. 

The earth is doomed to be frozen to 
death. In a few million years, according to 
astronomers, the sun will have shrunken to 
a fraction of its present size and will have 
become correspondingly reduced in heat- 
giving powers. It is estimated that in twelve 
or fifteen million years the sun, upon whose 
mighty dispensations all life and activity on 
the earth are absolutely dependent, will be- 
come so enfeebled that no form of life on 
the earth will be possible. The partially- 
cooled earth itself is giving up its internal 
warmth, and will continue to give it up 
until it is the same temperature as the 
surrounding abysms, which is the fright- 
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ful negative of something like 270 centi- 
grade degrees. 

These are not very cheerful facts for 
those who inhabit the earth to contemplate. 
But they that seek the things that cheer 
must seek another sphere. No power can 
stay the emaciation of suns or the thievery 
of enveloping immensities. Old age is in- 
evitable. It is far off, but it is as certain 
as human decay, and as mournful. In that 
dreadful but inevitable time no living being 
will be left in this world; there will be no 
cities, nor states, nor vanities, nor creeping 
things, no flowers, no twilights, no love, 
only a frozen sphere. 

The oceans that now rave against the 
rocky flanks of the continents will be locked 
in eternal immobility; the atmospheres, 
which today drive their fleecy flocks over the 
azure meads of heaven and float sweet 
sounds and feathered forms, will be, in that 
terrible time, turned to stone; the radiant 
woods and fields, the home of the myriads 



and the green play places of the shadows, 
will, like all that live, move and breathe, 
have rotted into the everlasting lumber of 
the elements. 

There will be no Europe then, no pomp- 
ous philosophies, no hellish rich, and no 
gods. All will have suffered indescribable 
refrigeration. The earth will be a fluidless, 
lifeless, sunless cinder, unimaginably dead 
and desolate, a decrepit and pitiful old ruin 
falling endlessly among heatless immensi- 
ties, the universal tomb of the activities. 

The universe is an evolution. Change is 
as extensive as time and space. The pres- 
ent has come out of that which has been, 
and will enter into and determine that which 
is to be. Everything has a biography. 
Everything has evolved — everything — from 
the murmur on the lips of the speechless 
babe to the soul of the poet, and from the 
molecule to Jehovah. — From Universal 
Kinship. 
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Darling, in the New York Tribune. 

WHY WAIT FOR MERE FORMALITIES, TO BE SURE? 



THE DRIFT OF THE WAR 

By JACK PHILLIPS 



WHAT will the working class of 
the United States get out of the 
war? 

The burden of work and the 
sacrifice of blood necessary for carrying 
on the war and winning it is, of course, 
a burden and a sacrifice that is loaded 
onto the working class. 

There will be hundreds of young mil- 
lionaires, thousands of young men of the 
capitalist class enlisted. And newspapers 
will give the impression that the moneyed 
class is supplying man-power, courage 
and intelligence for the armies and navies 
fighting the war. Yet the main fact 
will be, however, that the working class 
will carry the load of labor and sacrifice 
for the fighting of this war as it has for 
the fighting of all past wars. So there 
is a natural and perfect justice about the 
labor movement raising the question at 
this time: What will the working class 
of the United States get out of the war? 
Let it be understood, for instance, that 
the working class of this country is go- 
ing to lose one or two million men and 



boys through death and disease. And let 
it also be understood that there will be 
strains of industry, enormous losses 
caused by longer workdays, malnutrition 
resulting from higher food prices, physi- 
cal nervous shocks resulting from disturb- 
ances and dislocations of normal condi- 
tions. Let it be understood that this is 
an inevitable concomitant of war inside 
of any nation entering war. And with 
this background let the question be asked : 
What will the working class of the United 
States get out of the war? 

Probably the first point to be consid- 
ered in answering such a question is 
whether the food supply of the United 
States is to be socialized. If the nation 
for the first time in its existence as a 
nation takes over complete control of food 
production and food distribution, will 
such nationalization of food supply oper- 
ate as practice for industrial democracy? 
If the meat and bread lords of the na- 
tion are for the first time taken in hand i 
by the federal government and by process I 
of law and military are compelled to sur- 
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render . their price-fixing prerogatives, 
what will happen when the war ends? 
Will this country hand back to the meat 
and bread lords the same powers which 
they had when war started? Is it the 
usual and customary thing for a nation 
of people to seize powers and preroga- 
tives from the ruling class during war 
time and then at the close of the war sur- 
render those powers and prerogatives? 
Or does past history tell us that once 
the government of a nation has broken 
the power of an overlord class at cer- 
tain points, it is not easy for the overlord 
class to regain its former power? It is 
on the answers men and women formu- 
late in their private thinking on these 
questions that decides them as to whether 
the war will work good for the American 
working class through probable nation- 
alization of food supply. 

Will this nation aaopt a rigorous policy 
of conscription of wealth? Will the 
money and property of the possessing 
class be confiscated with a direct ruth- 
lessness? Will the announced policy of 
the national administration be followed 
to the end that the billions of dollars 
voted by the congress for prosecution of 
the war is to be raised "from the pres- 
ent generation"? Will there be no change 
in the announced plans that there shall 
not be saddled on future generations the 
cash cost of the conduct of the war? 

Already the unparalleled sum of seven 
billion dollars has been voted by congress 
for a loan to the allied nations for the 
purpose of breaking Prussian autocracy 
and establishing political democracy in 
the German empire. How will this debt 
of seven billion dollars be paid "from the 
present generation" unless by rigorous, 
uncompromising conscription of the 



wealth of the capitalists of the present 
generation? The working class on its 
sustenance wage and with its meager 
bank savings certainly has no billion nor 
any seven billions with which to foot 
the colossal war cost already incurred. 
There seems to be no way out except 
conscription of wealth. From this rises 
the further question: Will this nation 
originate methods of conscripting wealth 
which as methods will survive the war? 
Will the working class witness new ways 
for seizure from capitalists of the sur- 
plus of unpaid wages held out from the 
men in shops and mines? If such meth- 
ods and ways are evolved during the 
war — if taxes on incomes, inheritances 
and special increments are devised and 
the capitalist class has its wealth expro- 
propriated in unprecedented billions, 
leaving it at the finish stripped of more 
money and property than in any similar 
crisis in history — what will be the ef- 
fect? Will the process work in such a 
way that the war habit will continue 
after the war and the nation go on ex- 
propriating surplus values from the mas- 
ter class in a degree and to an extent 
never known before? 

These are questions moving every man 
of thought today in this country. There 
are no answers to these questions except 
guess, surmise and conjecture. The only 
certainty that may be written is that the* 
war is a tremendous gamble and out of 
the dice and cards and whirring wheels 
of fortune in the chaos of it all, there may 
be seizures for democracy of powers and 
prerogatives, of practice and discipline in 
solidarity, such as may cause the writers 
of history to say the Great War put the 
clock of progress ahead hundreds of 
years. 
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Will Marskall Field III. Enlist ? 

By CARL SANDBURG 



IF the report proves true that Mr. 
Marshall Field III. is coming on to 
Chicago this week and enlist in the 
First Illinois cavalry his action is ex- 
pected to stimulate recruiting among 
other young men who up to date in their 
pale lavender lives have existed only in 
the rose glow of a granddad's fame and 
glory. 

At the present time Marshall Field III. 
is physically and mentally a sort of no- 
body who travels on his grandfather's 
name and money. The general theory is 
that if he hadn't picked the world's great- 
est merchant's loins to spring from he 
would on' natural form and ability be sell- 
ing sox at the well-known wages paid by 
Marshall Field & Co. and without bonus 
payment at New Year's in war time with 
record-breaking profits. 

I am writing the truth about this kid 
because I hope he enlists and curries his 
own horse and handles a shovel like 
any honest-to-Pete cavalryman fighting 
as a private soldier in the American army. 
. If this Field boy goes in and the of- 
ficers of the First cavalry play no favor- 
ites, it will be a good thing for Chicago. 
This is so because the Field boy is just 
about the most powerful single individual 
in this city — if he chooses to exercise the 
power he holds as titular and economic 
head of the biggest retail and wholesale 
stores in Chicago, with control in Com- 
monwealth Edison, Surface Lines, Illi- 
nois Central, Illinois Steel. 

Let this boy learn how to stand on his 
own legs, knock around among rough 
men, eating pork and beans and listening 
to smutty stories and rollicking hi-yi 
songs, thrown into the guardhouse if he 
gets drunk or shoots off his mouth, scrub- 
bing his accoutrements, making his bed 
on the ground or on stone and wooden 



floors of barracks, washing his own shirt, 
battling against vermin that lay eggs un- 
der the armpits of all who get into active 
service — let this young Marshall Field 
III. go up against this game without spe- 
cial favors from commissioned officers 
and non-coms — and then he may come 
back to State street, take things in his 
own hands and run the vast Marshall 
Field shebang all by himself. I'm not 
afraid of the results. I haven't a doubt but 
Chauncey Keep, Arthur D. Jones, John 
G. Shedd and the trustees and caretakers 
of this young commercial prince have a 
deep affection for him because of their 
veneration for his grandad. 

If the lad goes into the First Illinois 
davalry and learns to work and fight, it 
is a sure thing the trustees and caretakers 
will be glad of it. They would like to 
see him travel on the prowess of his own 
loins instead of his grandfather's. 

When Marshall Field III. sings "My 
Country, 'Tis of Thee" with the accent on 
"MY," he is singing true to form, because 
he is chief designated heir to an estate of 
$350,000,000 at 50 years of age, and a big 
share of the country will be his. The 
American flag is the flag of HIS country 
in a real sense. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
Marshall Field III. & Co., manufacturing 
wholesalers, have textile mills in France 
and England — and Marshall Field III. 
was educated from boyhood to young 
manhood in England — he is the one young 
man in all Chicago whom the forces of 
destiny ought to shove into the First Illi- 
nois cavalry. And right after him should 
come his younger brother, Henry Field. 

If they should perish as cannon fodder 
they would have consolation, not known 
to the millions and millions. Their wives 
and children would be safe against ma- 
terial want. 
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By Philips Russell 



SUPPOSE you and I were prospectors 
and out in the middle jof a western 
desert we came across a great lump 
of solid gQld. 

Suppose I were to say: "Yes, it's gold 
all right, but let's go on. It's of no value." 

That would shock you. You would ex- 
claim : "Why, that lump of gold is worth 
a hundred thousand dollars just as it is." 

I would repeat: "No, you are wrong. 
Just as it is, it is worth nothing. It has no 
value." 

That would amaze you. You would re- 
ply: "We can dig up this nugget, haul it 
into town, ship it to a mint, and get a 
fortune for it." 

Ah, but that would be different! It is 
true that if you dug that gold up and carried 
it back into civilization, it would have a 
tremendous value, BUT NOT UNTIL 
THEN. 

As it lies it is worth nothing to anybody. 
But the moment you lift it up— apply labor 
power to it — it begins to assume value, and 
that value increases as it is placed on a 
wagon, hauled into town, put into a car and 
carried to Denver, New York or Washing- 
ton, until by the time you have got an 
assayer at work on it, it can be sold for a 
fortune as you say. 

But, mind you, digging that gold out, 
lifting it up, and transporting it to a city 
where it can be coined into money or 
worked up into jewelry, means an expendi- 
ture of muscle and thought, of human en- 
ergy, of human Labor Power. 

The gold became of great value because, 
and ONLY because, it represented the labor 
power of the men who dug it up, of the 
men who made the machinery and tools that 
lifted it, of the men who built the trains 
that carried it, of the men who stamped and 
engraved it into coin and jewelry. 

So with all gold. It is of value because 
and only because it is the embodiment of 
labor power. Keep that in mind. 

ALL VALUES MEASURED BY GOLD 

Now it happens that gold is the universal 
medium of exchange. It has been made so 
because it is compact and durable, can be 
easily recognized, is difficult to counterfeit, 



wears down very little even after years of 
rough usage, is tough yet malleable, and 
because a great many dollars' worth of it 
can be packed in a comparatively small 
space. So the principal nations of the world 
have made it the standard measure of value. 

You can go into almost any part of the 
world and the inhabitants may regard your 
silver coin with suspicion, but they will 
accept your gold instantly. 

So gold is not merely a metal, but a com- 
modity. A commodity, roughly speaking, is 
anything that is bought or sold. It has 
value because it embodies the labor power 
of men. 

An ounce of gold, then, can be exchanged 
for 20 sacks of flour, say, becouse it takes 
about the same average amount of labor 
power to produce the ounce of gold as it 
takes to produce the 20 sacks of flour. But 
if it takes only HALF the expenditure of 
labor power to produce one ounce of gold 
as 20 sacks of flour, then TWO ounces of 
gold will be required to buy the 20 sacks 
of flour ; or if a man has but one ounce of 
gold he will find that it will purchase only 
ten sacks of flour instead of twenty. 

Now, prices are merely the expressions 
of the value of commodities in money. 
Labor is the real measure of value. The 
less labor wrapped up in gold, or money, 
then, THE LESS IT WILL BUY. 

THE INCREASING FLOOD OF GOLD 

Our next problem, then, is to look into 
the present cost of producing gold. We find 
by consulting statistics that from the year 
1881 to the year 1885 the average world 
production of gold amounted to a trifle over 
$99,000,000. By 1910 the figures had 
climbed up to $454,000,000 and still a-going. 
Experts estimate the increase in the world's 
stock of gold from 1900 to 1910 at 40 per 
cent. 

One authority asserts there has been an 
enormous rise in the production of gold, 
"consequent upon the LOWERING of the 
cost of mining due to the amalgum, cyanide 
and chlorination processes and to the im- 
provement of mining machinery and ship- 
ping facilities." 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT WAR 

In the stimulation of gold production 
the great world war has been an enormous 
factor. No sooner had the European con- 
flict broken out than all the governments in- 
volved made extraordinary efforts to collect 
all the available gold within their respective 
boundaries. Especially was this true of 
Great Britain, which not only resorted to 
unusual measures for the conserving of its 
gold supply, but spared no pains to increase 
it. Its great gold mines in various parts of 
the empire were ordered "speeded up," with 
the result that, according to a recent state- 
ment in the financial columns of the New 
York Times, the British-owned mines in 
South Africa turned out four times as much 
gold in the latter half of the year 1916 as 
in the first half of 1914. The other war- 
ring nations have likewise done their utmost 
to stimulate their gold production to the 
highest degree. England and France have 
had to use much of this gold in buying sup- 
plies from the United States. In the last 
three years they have shipped to America 
more than $1,200,000,000 in yellow metal, 
giving this country a golden treasury of 
$3,150,000,000, an amount unprecedented in 
the history of any nation. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has there been so much gold in circulation. 
Gold is plentiful and, therefore, CHEAP. 
The cheaper money is, the less it will buy. 
That is why the brand of shoes which cost 
you $4 or $5 three years ago now cost you 
$8 or $p. 

That is why the dollars which you put in 
the savings bank or the stone jug a few 
years ago have been cut almost in half. 

That is why your wages or your salary, 
though they may have been relatively 
raised, have been actually reduced. 

UPHEAVALS BOUND TO COME 

Five years ago I wrote on this same topic 
in the International Socialist Review. 
In the course of my article I made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

"The high cost of living is bringing about 
changes here and convulsions there, the end 
and result of which no man can predict. 
The next five or ten years are going to be 
a troubled era in the world's history. The 
very existence of governments is threat- 
ened and there promises to be an entirely 
new alignment in human society, extending 
even to morals, manners and customs." 

Mark how this has been borne out. The 



Russian people have overthrown what was 
apparently the most firmly entrenched au- 
tocracy on earth. True, the forces which 
gave rise to this upheaval had been gather- 
ing for many years, but the spark which 
set off the explosion was the inability of 
the people to buy food. The buying power 
of their ruble (corresponding to our half 
dollar) had shrunk below the line at which 
the population could exist*. 

In addition, in the early part of 1917 
we had in some of the principal cities of 
the east what few inhabitants of "prosper- 
ous America" would ever have deemed 
possible — riots because of the inability of 
the people to buy the proper amount of 
food with their shrunken dollars. 

In consequence, the functions of munici- 
pal governments have been extended to a 
degree that a few years ago would have 
inspired the opponents of "paternalism" 
with horror, but now the spectacle of city 
officials buying and distributing food is no 
longer strange. All over the face of the 
earth we find governments resorting to 
drastic measures — taking control of this and 
that source of supply, regulating the pro- 
duction of this and the consumption of 
that, fixing prices and limiting profits — all 
because the buying power of their people's 
money is falling further and further behind 
the rate of increase in the cost of the neces- 
sities of life. 

Though it remains true that under the 
present system, prices ever tend to keep 
pace with the production of gold, the preva- 
lent high cost of some commodities is due 
in part to other causes than the tide of gold. 
There is cabbage, for instance. Formerly 
it was a prominent item in every working- 
man's bill of fare. Nowadays only million- 
aires can afford it regularly. Its present 
price is due in large part to the almost gen- 
eral failure of the cabbage crop in this 
country last year. The price of various 
other foodstuffs has risen because of the 
shortage created by the shipment of mil- 
lions of tons out of this country into the 
maw of bloody, greedy Europe, the patri- 
otic controllers of our food supply having 
failed conspicuously in this case to observe 
their own motto of "America First." The 
cornering of certain supplies by speculators 
has also played an undoubted, though, of 
course, temporary, part in the boosting of 
prices. 

Still another contributing factor in the 
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raising of prices of all things made to eat 
and wear is the withdrawal of so many of 
the world's workers from field and factory 
and their enlistment in the armies of de- 
struction ; for as soon as a man dons a uni- 
form he ceases to be a producer and be- 
comes a parasite. The bread that he eats 
is taken away from some useful human 
being's mouth, while the productive labor 
he should have performed must be added to 
some other man's already heavy burden. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

Such being the situation now, what are 
the prospects for the next few years? Is 
there any hope of relief ? 

Prof. Scott Nearing, the economist, is 
the author of a book called "Wages in the 
United States" in which he makes this 
statement: "It appears that half of the 
adult males of the United States are earning 
less than $300 a year; that three-quarters 
of them are eatning less than $600 annu- 
ally ; that nine-tenths are receiving less than 
$800 a year; while less than 10 per cent 
receive more than that figure. A corre- 
sponding computation of the wages of 
w.omen show that a fifth earn less than $200 
annually ; that three-fifths are receiving less 
than $325; that nine-tenths are earning less 
than $500 a year, while only one-twentieth 
are paid more than $600 a year." 

Now, if it is true, as financial experts say, 
that the production of gold will continue to 
increase in the next few years, with a cor- 
responding rise in prices, amounting per- 
haps to a 50 per cent higher level than pre- 
vails today, that means that the $500 a 
year which half the men in the United 
States are now earning is going to be re- 
duced to $250 a year in actual buying power, 
and that the women at present earning $325 
a year, who number more than three;-fifths 
of our female wage earners, are going to 
see the buying power of their wages cut 
down to $162.50 a year — unless, of course, 
a big rise in wages or a big fall in the price 
of commodities takes place. 

PRICES ALWAYS AHEAD OF WAGES 

And there we come to the heart of the 
difficulty: wages have not kept pace with 
prices. We have only to examine a few 
statistics to discover that while food prices 
have advanced from 25 to 60 per cent, 
wages and salaries have increased only from 
75 to 20 per cent and these advances have 
taken place almost exclusively in the more 
highly skilled trades. The unskilled work- 



ers are simply being forced, slowly but 
surely, backward acrpss the*border line of 
starvation. Our food riots have shown us 
that. 

I have just said that the trouble lies in 
the fact that wages have not kept pace 
with prices. Now why is that? Simply 
because those who control the means of life, 
the land, the mills and the mines and all the 
machinery of production and distribution, 
refuse to pay those higher wages. Your 
boss and my boss are among them. They 
form a class separate and distinct from 
yours and mine because it is to THEIR in- 
terest to pay us the least possible wages 
for the longest possible hours of work. 

It is to OUR interest to work as few 
hours as possible for the highest possible 
pay; hence the interests of the two classes 
are entirely and exactly opposed. 

Society, then, is composed of two classes ; 
one the capitalist class, comprising those 
who live on profit, interest and rent; and 
the other the working class which lives on 
the sale of its labor power. 

Now why does this former class refuse 
to pay higher wages ? Because that would 
injure or destroy the profits which enable 
it to exist. 

This, then, is the situation : To meet the 
steadily-rising cost of living, we must either 
have higher wages or lower prices. 

THE ONLY REMEDY 

There is only one way to obtain either 
and that is to ORGANISE. But how or- 
ganize? We might organize to secure lower 
prices by boycotting the Food Trust, but 
that has been already tried and proven a 
failure. We might organize to secure lower 
prices by buying co-operatively in wholesale 
lots, but experience and sound economics 
have shown that this scheme furnishes relief 
only for^ a time — because wherever the 
prices of commodities is lowered generally, 
wages are sooner or later reduced to cor- 
respond. 

What we want to do, then, is not to or- 
ganize to obtain lower prices but to gain 
higher wages, and that can be done in only 
one way — by uniting and combining our 
economic power. 

In other words, we have got to organize 
so as to c.ontrol our labor power for the 
benefit of ourselves, not for the benefit of a 
class already gorged with profits. Today 
we find ourselves face to face with the great 
trusts whose power does not end with a 
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single locality, with a single factory, with a 
single trade, with a single state, but extends 
to entire industries reaching over the whole 
of the United States and to other countries 
as well. To fight these great aggregations 
of organized capital we must organize ON 
THE SAME SCALE. Against our solidly 
united masters we must have a solidly 
united working class, so as to put the pres- 
sure on them right where they put it on us 
— in the workship, in the mill, in the mine, 
in the store, office, field and factory. 

ROBBED IN THE SHOP, NOT THE STORE 

Right where we work is right where we 
are robbed. To illustrate : Let us say you 
and I are shoe workers in a factory whose 
payroll is $500 a day. Because of high- 
speed machinery let us say that we and our 
shopmates are able to turn out $500 worth 
of shoes in two hours. We have, therefore, 
earned our wages in the first two hours, but 
then we go right on and work six hours 
more. The product of this extra six hours 
the boss gets FOR NOTHING. 

We, therefore, must cut down those sur- 
plus working hours as rapidly as possible. 
That will force the boss to employ more 
men. More men at work means less com- 
petition among ourselves for jobs, with the 
result that the boss will be forced to pay us 
a bigger share of the value of what we 
produce. 

But it will not do to stop merely with 
higher wages. What we want to do eventu- 
ally is to own our own jobs, and to do that 



we must gain control of the means of life. 
We must be the rulers of society. 

To accomplish this we must utilize every 
force at our command. We cannot wait 
until our masters take pity upon our hard 
lot and give us a few more cents a day. We 
are not going to beg them for what we 
want. We are going to MAKE them give 
it to us. 

When I say "make," I do not mean that 
we are to arm ourselves and go out to hold 
up millionaires. Millionaires are merely 
creatures of a system and no sooner would 
we kill one batch off than we would find a 
fresh crop to take their places. 

PREPARING FOR A NEW SYSTEM 

The truth is that you and I are victims, 
not so much of any man or of any set of 
men, as of economic laws which govern the 
decaying system we live under. This sys- 
tem, which holds the entire world in its 
grip, is known as Capitalism. Its constant 
tendency is to make the rich rifcher and the 
poor poorer. Long ago it demonstrated its 
unfitness to govern the relations of human 
beings and every new day places a fresh 
crop of brutalities, injustices, crimes, wars 
and murders to its credit. It will die only 
when men and women no longer compete 
but co-operate. They can learn that co- 
operation best by a study of working-class 
economics and, above all, by combining 
their brains and energies to work for the 
organization of a new society in which gold 
shall not dominate men but serve them. 
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THE WAR COMMITTEE. 

Top Row (left to rioht) : Midney, — , Ruthenbcrg^S] 
Lower Row (' • « .* «« * ««* 

Delegate Zickman and 
row were not on this committee, 



Midney, — , Ruthenbcrg, Spargo, Boudin, — t Quintan, 1 O'Hare, Lee, Berger, Hillquit. 

(left to right) : Shipley, Dillon, Hogan, Harri-man, Spiess. Sadler, , . . 

i Mrs. Hillquit on top row and Mrs. Lee, Delegate Zimmerman and Max Sherover on lower 



The Emergency National Convention 

By LESLIE MARCY 



IN compliance with a mandate hurri- 
edly issued by the National Executive 
Committee, delegates assembled at 
the Planters Hotel in St. Louis on 
Saturday morning, April 7th. All states 
were represented with the exception of 
Alabama, Alaska, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, while Texas 
was represented part of the time by one 
delegate. 

This convention was called without a 
referendum vote and in face of the fact 
that there was very little demand on the 
part of the membership for it. The Con- 
stitution nowhere empowers the National 
Executive Committee to call a special 
convention. In many states the member- 
ship was not even given an opportunity 
to elect delegates but the rank and file 
will be asked to dig up $15,600.00 to cover 
the cost of the convention. The excuse 
for the convention was to find out how 
the party stood on the question of war. 
All the National Executive Committee 
had to do was to say, Let there be a con- 
vention, and there was a convention. 

As many theories were represented re- 
garding war, its cause and cure and the 
attitude the party should take in the pres- 
ent crisis, as there were tongues around 
the Tower of Babel. Many of the dele- 



gates came uninstructed but there were 
half a dozen delegations which came in- 
structed to vote against all wars, offen- 
sive or defensive. The delegates from 
Illinois, Michigan, Washington and Ohio 
were cleancut and uncompromising and 
voted solidly together for a clear, concise 
statement of the party's position. 

The convention was called to order by 
Comrade Germer and Morris Hillquit, 
as temporary chairman, made the open- 
ing address, which was generously ap- 
plauded. We quote two or three inter- 
esting statements from the New York 
Call: 

"We, the Socialist party of the United 
States, are today the only permanently organ- 
ized force that has still retained a clear vision, 
an unclouded mind, in this general din of con- 
fusion, passion and unreason, and it devolves 
upon us to continue our opposition to this 
criminal war even now, after it has been de- 
clared." (Applause and cries of "Good!") 
* * * 

"This war will be ended, not by diplomacy, 
not by representatives of the monarchical gov- 
ernments of Europe. It will be ended by the 
rebellious working class of Europe. (Ap- 
plause.) And when the hour comes, Com- 
rades, when the proletariat of the world finds 
itself, when it resumes its struggle for liberty 
and for social justice, let us sec to it that the 
new movement finds us in a condition where 
we can proudly take our place in the ranks 
of the rejuvenated international to continue 
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our struggles for the emancipation of the 
working class of the world." (Applause.) 

* * * 

"Comrades, it will serve no good purpose to 
close our eyes to the fact that our party and 
our movement have gone backward since 1912. 
We have lost members. We have lost several 
organs of publicity. We have lost votes in 
the last election, and, worst of all, we have 
lost some of our buoyant, enthusiastic, mili- 
tant spirit, which is so very essential, so very 
vital, for the success of any movement like 
ours/' (Applause.) 

* * * 

The usual order of business was adopt- 
ed and a committee of fifteen was elected 
on war and militarism. And the first 
real battle or line-up for a no-compro- 
mise war resolution was waged around 
a motion by Delegate Katterfeld of Wash- 
ington to the effect that before they pro- 
ceed to ballot for the committee each 
.candidate should be asked to answer the 
following question by "Yes" or "No": 
"Are you opposed to all militarism and to 
all war, either offensive or defensive, ex- 
cept the war of the working class against 
the capitalist class?" 

The motion was lost by a vote of 96 
to 66; in other words, 66 comrades were 
willing to stand by their guns for a 
straight - from - the - shoulder position, 
while 96 went on record as wanting a 
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document or war resolution which would 
be a compromise position. They wanted 
something which the pro-German Victor 
Berger would put his John Hancock to; 
and in the end they won. 

I will quote a few of the arguments 
advanced for and against this motion as 
the same arguments were used time nd 
again: 

Gaylord (Wisconsin) opposed it as being 
undemocratic and stated there was a clique 
who wanted to control the convention. 

Solomon (New York) opposed because he 
wanted all views represented on the commit- 
tee. 

Hay den (Pennsylvania) said an affirmative 
answer was necessary to qualify as a member 
of the party. 

Dillon (New Mexico) said he was instructed 
to vote "Yes." 

Spargo (Vermont) opposed. His argument 
was, "If we had a Socialist government, it 
would have to be defended by arms." 

Maley # (Minnesota) opposed. "The motion 
reflects intolerance. The war resolution must 
reflect all the views in order to be representa- 
tive." 

Midney (Ohio) defended the motion on the 
ground that it would be impossible to vote 
for a comrade on the committee unless his 
views were known in advance, and this motion 
would put them on record. 

Hillquit (New York) informed the conven- 
tion that he had practiced law for twenty-five 
years and the most vicious thing in law prac- 
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tice was the insistence upon an answer to a 
categorical question, "Yes" or "No." He ar- 
gued that the Russian comrades had to depend 
upon arms at the present time. 

The Work of the War Committee 
For three days, including night ses- 
sions, the war committee was in session 
while the various other committees on 
Constitution, Platform, Resolutions, Or- 
ganization and Ways and Means, also 
worked overtime. But all eyes were fo- 
cused on the War committee which, after 
an informal discussion of several hours, 
appointed a sub-committee consisting of 
Hillquit, Lee and Ruthenberg to draw 
up a report which could be accepted as 
a basis for the committee to work upon 
in building up their report. The argu- 
ments advanced by the different mem- 
bers consumed hours and reflected the 
views afterwards expressed by delegates 
from the floor of the convention. They 
are in part as follows: 

Lee (New York): "We must not take a 
stand unqualifiedly against all wars." By way 
of illustration he put the question: Suppose 
the workers of Mexico should revolt and that 
the United States declared war on that coun- 
try; what would our attitude be? If we say 
the workers have no country, then we abdi- 
cate our rights in this country. 

Harriman (California): We cannot oppose 
the war, because it is here. The governments 
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of Europe have been forced to take over the 
industries. Therefore, we will gain the con- 
fidence of the people in the United States if 
we advocate government ownership of the 
mills, mines, factories, etc. 

Hillquit (New York) : We must rally all the 
forces in the nation around us worth while 
rallying. Our statement should be clear-cut 
and this is our opportunity to bring clarity of 
vision into the international movement. It 
should be vigorous and revolutionary — yet 
sane. In order to be revolutionary, the state- 
ments in the document must be sane. Con- 
tinuing, he said there are three phases repre- 
sented in this committee: ultra-radical, con- 
servative, and Berger's position. He con- 
tended that the radicals are ultra-pacifists, 
which is an impossible position, as in the case 
of civil war they would have to defend the 
eeconomic interests of the working class. 

Boudin (New York) asked Hillquist if he 
would advocate the trade unions going on 
strike, and Hillquit replied: "I am a lawyer 
and could not strike. Therefore, I would not 
ask others to do what I could not do myself." 

Midney (Ohio)* took the position that the 
only interests worth defending are working 
class organizations. Hillquit, who assumed 
the role of chief cross-examiner, put the fol- 
lowing question to Midney: 

"If the capitalists of this country would at- 
tempt to take away the workers' rights, would 
you fight ?" 

Midney: "Yes." 

Hillquit: "If foreign rulers attempted to do 
the same, would you fight?" 

Midney answered: In Russia, where the 
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workers were denied the rights of men, the 
revolution would bring them more substantial 
gains than the workers in this country now 
had." He said he would fight against an ex- 
ternal or internal attempt to take away the 
workers' rights, but the only force we can 
rely on is working class organization, indus- 
trial and political. He concluded by asking 
this question, which was not answered: "Is it 
not a fact that the Russian workers did not 
have the patriotism to stand by their govern- 
ment, but took advantage of its hour of weak- 
ness and overthrew it?" 

It soon became evident that John Spar- 
go and Louis B. Boudin would submit 
minority reports. Berger also intimated 
that he would follow suit unless the ma- 
jority report met with his approval. 

A running debate then ensued for 
hours. Boudin submitted his minority 
report. The sub-committee also brought 
in a report which was accepted as a frame- 
work. It was then chewed up and hashed 
up. A part of Comrade Boudin's minority 
report was incorporated in the majority 
report which was finally signed by 11 
members of the committee. 

Harriman urged that all views presented 
should be incorporated in the majority report. 

Spiess (Connecticut) replied that we would 
then convince the people of the United States 
that the Socialist party does not know what it 
wants, and stated that if a man would listen 
to all the ideas expressed in this committee, 



and take them seriously { he would go insane. 

Ruthenberg (Ohio) said all wars are fought 
in the interests of the capitalist class. He ar- 
gued that the German Socialists took the same 
position, but were tricked by the ruling class 
because they held the nationalist ideal. 

The committee threw open the discussion 
to all delegates who had anything constructive 
to offer. Comrade Kate Richards O'Hare re- 
marked that the committee had received forty- 
one anti-war and anti-conscription communi- 
cations. 

On the Work of the Convention 

The majority report was presented to 
the convention in a twenty-minute speech 
by Morris Hillquit. Boudin presented a 
minority report signed by himself, Kate 
Sadler and Walter Dillon. John Spargo 
presented a minority report signed by 
himself. Both Comrades Boudin and 
Spargo eloquently defended their posi- 
tion and bitterly criticised the majority 
report. Boudin characterized it as 
phraseology, that it clouded the issue and 
Spargo said it was not an honest docu- 
ment when a pro-German Berger could 
sign it. Benson presented a written state- 
ment, also Seidel offered a substitute, to 
take the place of the majority report as 
well as the two minority reports; both 
were tabled or lost sight of. Kate Rich- 
ards O'Hare said, "The Committee tried 
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to represent alL views expressed in this 
convention just as well as it possibly 
could." Hillquit argued for the adoption 
of the majority report, saying, "It con- 
tains most of the shades in this conven- 
tion, which should be a recommendation 
to you." 

Williams (California) said, "I am an 
American, and a convention which is pro- 
foreign cannot do justice to American in- 
stitutions." 

Porter (Nebraska) argued for Spargo's 
report and favored support of the gov- 
ernment in this war against Germany. 

The vote was as follows : For the ma- 
jority report 140, for Boudin's report 31, 
for Spargo's report 5. 

In the next issue of the Review we 
will tell of the work of the convention on 
other matters such as the attempt to 
compromise with other political parties 
by striking out of the Constitution Sec- 
tion 10, Article 3, as well as the Non- 
Partisan League issue. 

The famous sabotage clause was 
dropped from the Constitution. It has 
served its purpose, which was to guillo- 
tine and drive out most of the revolution- 



ary workers from the party. The Consti- 
tution committee recommended that it 
be stricken out by unanimous consent 
without going on the minutes or records. 
Ruthenberg opposed. He insisted that it 
be struck out and the minutes show the 
record of the action. It was carried al- 
most unanimously. 

A new party platform submitted by J. 
Mahlon Barnes was adopted by the con- 
vention to take the place of the present 
one, as every one practically recognized 
that the present platform which was 
drafted by the National Executive Com- 
mittee is a joke. 

An industrial union plank to be in- 
serted in the platform was defeated by a 
vote of 63 to 61. Had it been offered as 
a resolution it would have gone thru by 
a big majority. 

Strong resolutions were adopted on the 
Tom Mooney and Everett cases. 

The convention adjourned after singing 
"The International" and parading around 
the big hall. Xhp flag of the Russian 
revolutionists, which is now the official 
flag over all Russia was carried at the 
head of the column. 
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The Socialist Party of the United States 
in the present grave crisis solemnly re- 
affirms its allegiance to the principle of 
internationalism and working class soli- 
darity the world over, and proclaims its 
unalterable opposition to the war just 
declared by the government of the United 
States. 

Modern wars, as a rule, have been 
caused by the commercial and financial 
rivalry and intrigues of the capitalist in- 
terests in the different countries. Whether 
they have been frankly waged as wars of 
aggression or have been hypocritically 
represented as wars of "defense," they 
have always been made by the classes and 
fought by the masses. Wars bring 
wealth and power to the ruling classes, 
and suffering, death and demoralization 
to the workers. 

They breed a sinister spirit of passion, 
unreason, race hatred and false patriot- 
ism. They obscure the struggles of the 
workers for life, liberty and social justice. 
They tend to sever the vital bonds of 
solidarity between them and their broth- 
ers in other countries, to destroy their or- 
ganizations and to curtail their civic and 
political rights and liberties. 

The Socialist Party of the United 
States is unalterably opposed to the sys- 
tem of exploitation and class rule which 
is upheld and strengthened by military 
power and sham national patriotism. We, 
therefore, call upon the workers of all 
countries to refuse support to their gov- 
ernments in their wars. The wars of 
the contending national groups of cap- 
italists are not the concern of the work- 
ers. T The only struggle which would jus- 
tify the workers in taking up arms is the 
great struggle of the working class of 
the world to free itself from economic 
exploitation and political oppression, and 
we particularly warn the workers against 
the snare and delusion of defensive war- 
fare.^ As against the false doctrine of na- 
tional patriotism we uphold the ideal of 
international working-class solidarity. In 
support of capitalism, we will not will- 
ingly g* ve a single life 01; a single dollar ; 
in support of the struggle of the workers 
for freedom we pledge our all. 



The mad orgy of death and destruction 
which is now convulsing unfortunate Eu- 
rope was caused by the conflict of capi- 
talist interests in the European countries. 

In each of these countries the workers 
were oppressed and exploited. They pro- 
duced enormous wealth but the bulk of 
it was withheld from them by the owners 
of the industries. The workers were thus 
deprived of the means to repurchase the 
wealth, which they themselves had cre- 
ated. 

The capitalist class of each country was 
forced to look for foreign markets to dis- 
pose of the accumulated "surplus" wealth. 
The huge profits made by the capitalists 
could no longer be profitably reinvested 
in their own countries, hence, they were 
driven to look for foreign fields of invest- 
ment. The geographical boundaries of 
each modern capitalist country thus be- 
came too narrow for the industrial and 
commercial operations of its capitalist 
class. 

The efforts of the capitalists of all 
leadfng nations were therefore centered 
upon the domination of the world mar- 
kets. Imperialism became the dominant 
note in the politics of Europe. The ac- 
quisition of colonial possessions and the , 
extension of spheres of commercial and 
political influence became the object of 
diplomatic intrigues and the cause of con- 
stant clashes between nations. 

The acute competition between the 
capitalist powers of the earth, their jeal- 
ousies and distrusts of one another and 
the fear of the rising power of the work- 
ing class forced each of them to arm to 
the teeth. This led to the mad rivalry 
of armament, which, years before the out- 
break of the present war had turned the 
leading countries of Europe into armed 
camps with standing armies of many mil- • 
lions, drilled and equipped for war in 
times of "peace." 

Capitalism, imperialism and militarism 
had thus laid the foundation of an in- 
evitable general conflict in Europe. The 
ghastly war in Europe was not caused 
by an accidental event, nor by the policy 
or institutions of any single nation. It 
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was the logical outcome of the competitive 
capitalist system. 

The six million men of all countries 
and races who have been ruthlessly slain 
in the first thirty months of this war, the 
millions of others who have been crip- 
pled and maimed, the vast treasures of 
wealth that have been destroyed, the un- 
told misery and sufferings of Europe, 
have not been sacrifices exacted in a 
struggle for principles or ideals, but 
wanton offerings upon the altar of private 
profit. 

The forces of capitalism which have 
led to the war in Europe are even more 
hideously transparent in the war recently 
provoked by the ruling class of this coun- 
try. 

When Belgium was invaded, the gov- 
ernment enjoined upon the people of this 
country the duty of remaining neutral, 
thus clearly demonstrating that the "dic- 
tates of humanity," and the fate of small 
nations and of democratic institutions 
were matters that did not concern it. 
But when our enormous war traffic was 
seriously threatened, our government calls 
upon us to rally to the "defense of de- 
mocracy and civilization." 

Our entrance into the European war 
was instigated by the predatory capital- 
ists in the United States who boast of 
the enormous profit of seven billion dol- 
lars from the manufacture and sale of 
munitions and war supplies and from the 
exportation of American food stuffs and 
other necessaries. They are also deeply 
interested in the continuance of war and 
the success of the allied arms thru 
their huge loans to the governments of 
the allied powers and thru other com- 
mercial ties. It is the same interests 
which strive for imperialistic domination 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The war of the United States against 
Germany cannot be justified even on the 
plea that it is a war in defense of Ameri- 
can rights or American "honor." Ruth- 
less as the unrestricted submarine war 
policy of the German government was and 
is, it is not an invasion of the rights of 
American people as such, but onlv an 
interference with the opportunity of cer- 
tain groups of American capitalists to 
coin cold profits out of the blood and 
sufferings of our fellow men in the war- 
ring countries of Europe. 



It is not a war against the militarist 
regime of the Central Powers. Militar- 
ism can never be abolished by militarism. 

It is not a war to advance the cause 
of democracy in Europe. Democracy can 
never be imposed upon any country by 
a foreign power by force of arms. 

It is cant and hypocrisy to say that the 
.war is not directed against the German 
people, but against the Imperial govern- 
ment of Germany. If we send an armed 
force to the battlefields of Europe, its 
cannon will mow down the masses of the 
German people and not the Imperial Ger- 
man government. 

Our entrance into the European con- 
flict at this time will serve only to mul- 
tiply the horrors of the war, to increase 
the toll of death and destruction and to 
prolong the fiendish slaughter. It will 
bring death, suffering and destitution to 
the people of the United States and par- 
ticularly to the working class. It will 
give the powers of reaction in this coun- 
try, the pretext for an attempt to throttle 
our rights and to crush our democratic 
institutions, and to fasten upon this coun- 
try a permanent militarism. 

The working class of the United States 
has no quarrel with the working class 
of Germany or of any other country. The 
people of the United States have no quar- 
rel with the people of Germany or of any 
other country. The American people did 
not want and do not want this war. They 
have not been consulted about the war 
and have had no part in declaring war. 
They have been plunged into this war 
by the trickery and treachery of the rul- 
ing class of the country thru its^ rep- 
resentatives in the National Administra- 
tion and National Congress, its demagogic 
agitators, its subsidized press, and other 
servile instruments of public expression. 

We brand the declaration of war by 
our government as a crime, against the 
people of the United States and against 
the nations of the world. 

In all modern history there has been 
no war more unjustifiable than the war 
in which we are about to engage. 

No greater dishonor has ever been 
forced upon a people than that which the 
capitalist class is forcing upon this na- 
tion against its will. 

In harmony with these principles, the 
Socialist Party emphatically rejects the 
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proposal that in time of war the workers 
should suspend their struggle for better 
conditions. On the contrary, the acute 
situation created by war calls for an even 
more vigorous prosecution of the class 
struggle, and we recommend to the work- 
ers and pledge ourselves to the following 
course of action : 

1. Continuous, active and public op- 
position to the war, thru demonstra- 
tions, mass petitions, and all other means 
within our power. 

2. Unyielding opposition to all pro- 
posed legislations for military or indus- 
trial conscription. Should such conscrip- 
tion be forced upon the people, we pledge 
ourselves to continuous efforts for the re- 
peal of such laws and to the support of 
all mass movements in opposition to con- 
scription. We pledge ourselves to op- 
pose with all our strength any attempt t6 
raise money for payment of war expense 
by taxing the necessaries of life or is- 
suing bonds which will put the burden 
upon future generations. We demand 
that the capitalist class, which is responsi- 
ble for the war, pay its cost. Let those 
who kindled the fire, furnish the fuel. 

3. Vigorous resistance to all reaction- 
ary measures, such as censorship of press 
and mails, restriction of the rights of free 
speech, assemblage, and organization, or 
compulsory arbitration and limitation of 
the right to strike. 

4. Consistent propaganda against mili- 
tary training and militaristic teaching in 
the public schools. 

5. Extension of the campaign of edu- 
cation among the workers to organize 
them into strong, class-conscious, and 
closely unified political and industrial or- 
ganizations, to enable them by concerted 
and harmonious mass action to shorten 
this war and to establish lasting peace. 

6. Widespread educational propagan- 
da to enlighten the masses as to the true 
relation between capitalism and war, and 
to rouse and organize them for action, 
not only against present war evils, but 
for the prevention of future wars and for 
the destruction of the causes of war. 

7. To protect the masses of the Ameri- 
can people from the pressing danger of 
starvation which the war in Europe has 
brought upon them, and which the entry 
of the United States has already accentu- 
ated, we demand: 



(a) The restriction of food exports so 
long as the present shortage continues, 
the fixing of maximum prices, and what- 
ever measures may be necessary to pre- 
vent the food speculators from holding 
back the supplies now in their hands; „ 

(b) The socialization and democratic 
management of the great industries con- 
cerned with the production, transporta- 
tion, storage, and the marketing of food 
and other necessaries of life; 

(c) The socialization and democratic 
management of all land and other na- 
tural resources now held out of use for 
monopolistic or speculative profit. 

These measures are presented as means 
of protecting the workers against the evil 
results of the present war. The danger 
of recurrence of war will exist as long as 
the capitalist system of industry remains 
in existence. The end of wars will come 
with the establishment of socialized in- 
dustry and industrial democracy the world 
over. The Socialist Party calls upon all 
the workers to join it in its struggle to 
reach this goal, and thus bring into the 
world a new society in which pea^e, fra- 
ternity, and human brotherhood will be 
the dominant ideals. 

Recommendations 

1. We recommend that the conven- 
tion instruct our elected representatives 
in Congress, in the State Legislatures, 
and in local bodies, to vote against all 
proposed appropriations or loans for mili- 
tary, naval, and other war purposes. 

2. We recommend that this conven- 
tion instruct the National Executive Com- 
mittee to extend and improve the propa- 
ganda among women, because they as 
housewives and as mothers are now par- 
ticularly ready to accept our message. 

3. We recommend that the conven- 
tion instruct the National Executive Com- 
mittee to initiate an organized mqvement 
of Socialists, organized workers, and other 
anti-war forces for concerted action along 
the lines of this program. 

(Signed) 

Kate Richards O'Hare, Chairman, Vic- 
tor L. Berger, Job Harriman, Morris Hill- 
quit, Dan Hogan, Frank Midney, Patrick 
Quinlan, C. E. Ruthenberg, Maynard 
Shipley, George Spiess, Jr., Algernon Lee, 
Secretary. 
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DEFENSE FIRES 
OPENING GUNS 

Everett Brutality Revealed in Court 



By CHARLES ASHLEIGH 



THE prosecution in the case of 
Thomas H. Tracy, the workingman 
accused of the murder of Deputy 
Beard on Bloody Sunday, Novem- 
ber 5th, in Everett, rested its case last 
Friday. On Monday the defense fired its 
opening guns with the calling of Herbert 
Mahler, former secretary of the joint 
locals of the Industrial Workers of the 
Wo.rld in Seattle, and James B. Thomp- 
son, a labor speaker of national reputa- 
tion. 

After a long and tedious succession of 
Commercial Club Open Shoppers and 
deputy sheriffs of Everett, all telling the 
same story and all professing ignorance 
regarding brutal treatment of free speech 
fighters, the frank and straightforward 
stories of -Mahler and Thompson came as 
a refreshing contrast. The questions 
asked them by the defense were, in the 
case of Mahler, to prove that the expedi- 
tion to Everett was of a purely voluntary 
character, discrediting the assertions of 
conspiracy made by the prosecution, and 
in Thompson's case to disprove the alle- 
gation of incendiary and violent utter- 
ances alleged to have been made by him 
and other speakers in Everett. 

The courtroom became temporarily a 
rostrum of industrial propaganda when 
Thompson was questioned regarding the 
nature of the speeches he had been mak- 
ing in Everett when arrested. The search- 
ing indictment of social conditions, the 
arraignment of the industrial despotism 
of America and the stirring call to the 
working class to organize for power and 
advancement had an instant and most 
favorable effect on the audience, and, it 
is to be hoped, on the jury. Under cross- 
examination, Thompson was questioned 
closely regarding the advocacy of violence 
but countered every question with an ex- 



planation of working class technique. 
That much misrepresented phrase, direct 
action, was explained by Thompson as 
being the organized action of the work- 
ers in industry in contrast to action 
through political delegates. 

A long series of men and women, resi- 
dents of Everett, testified to the brutal 
tactics of the Commercial Club deputies. 
It seems that the practice of the citizen 
deputies was to march up the street in 
military formation with white handker- 
chiefs around their necks to distinguish 
themselves from the unfortunates they 
hoped to club, and to put an end to a 
peaceable meeting by the simple process 
of driving the people off the streets by 
sapping them up and arresting and de- 
porting the speakers. One lady testified, 
who was struck twice by a deputy. Mr. 
Henning, a shingleweaver, stated that he 
was beaten over the head by Sheriff Mc- 
Rae when quietly standing by a meeting 
and knocked unconscious. Then he was 
dragged away by another deputy and 
beaten up while lying on the ground. 

Mrs. L. S. Johnson, of Everett, testified 
that she had listened to several street 
meetings, had heard no advocacy of 
violence and no incendiarism. She stated 
that, one day, coming out of a store, she 
heard a policeman and a couple of men 
talking about the street speakers. They 
were saying that they would drive them 
out of town and never let them speak. 
She protested against this and discussed 
the matter with them for a few minutes. 
Two hours later, Sheriff McRae came to 
her home to see her, telling her that it had 
been reported to him that she had made 
statements in favor of the I. W. W. She 
said that she was certainly in favor of 
their being accorded their constitutional 
rights. The sheriff then let his true na- 
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ture and intentions become apparent. He 
said that they should not speak under any 
circumstances; that he would stop them 
coming to Everett even if he had to have 
soldiers brought in. McRae then went 
on to say that he had the backing of the 
mill owners of Everett and they would 
help him drive every one of them out of 
town. He said that if they tried to come 
he would have soldiers there, if possible, 
and would shoot them down on the dock ! 
This was some time before November Sth 
and shows that he was already foreseeing 
the tragedy and was exulting in anticipa- 
tion of the slaughter. 

Harry Weinberg, a speaker and one of 
the seventy-three defendants, went on the 
witness stand and gave evidence that, 
after a meeting at which he had been 
arrested, he was taken to the county jail 
where he was beaten up by the sheriff. 
The sheriff took him out of the jail and 
knocked him down the steps. On the side- 
walk were some more citizen deputies. 
These respectable gentlemen pounded 
Harry upon the shoulders and back with 
their billies and fired two shots after him 
as he ran to escape their brutality. 

On Thursday, the Sth, there was a 
startling development. One G. Reese, a 
member of the I. W. W. and the Long- 
shoremen's Union, had been making in- 
cendiary speeches in Everett so that Fein- 
berg was compelled to pull him from the 



box because of the inflammatory nature 
of his utterances. He was also on the 
"Verona" on November 5th, but was re- 
leased by the chief of the Pinkerton 
Agency in Seattle — Ahern. On Thursday, 
Ahern, the Pinkerton chief, was placed 
on the witness stand and testified that 
Reese was in the employ of the Pinker- 
tons for the Snohomish County sheriff's 
department on November 5th and pre- 
viously. Thus it was revealed that a de- 
tective was on the "Verona." This looks 
bad for the "First Shot Theory." Even, 
as is most improbable, it could be proved 
that it came from the boat, one could 
reasonably expect that it was fired by the 
stool-pigeon. 

The defense is in urgent need of funds 
to carry on the case. Will you do your 
duty? Many think that now the case has 
started, there is no need of further sup- 

{>ort. Nothing could be more untrue. In 
act, expenses are heavier now than ever 
before and it is a tremendous struggle for 
the defense to keep its head above water. 
All depends upon the enthusiasm and 
willingness with which the workers re- 
spond to this apeal. 

Send all funds to Herbert Mahler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Everett Prisoners' Defense 
Committee, Box 1878, Seattle, Wash. 

Act now ! Fail not, workingmen ! De- 
lay is fatal! 
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TO THE SHAME OF LABOR 

By ROBERT MINOR 



MOONEY PLOT EXPOSED! 

Just as we go to press we are in receipt of a telegram from San Francisco, 
saying that a new witness has come forward with evidence that will certainly 
set Tom Mooney free and show up the whole dastardly plot against labor 
on the Pacific Coast. F. E. Riegall, of Grayville, 111., is the man whom the! 
prosecution, and whom the unspeakable Oxman, on whose perjured testimony 
Mooney was convicted of throwing a bomb during a Preparedness Parade, 
sought to bribe. And Riegall brings telegrams, letters and much other 
evidence to prove his claims. He was offered a bribe to testify that he was 
in San Francisco and saw Oxman on the street corner where Oxman swore 
he saw Mooney throw the famous bomb. But Riegall refused to do the 
dirty work. His evidence will prove to the world exactly to what degrading 
depths the Capitalist Class on the Pacific Coast has sunk in its efforts co'' 
further enslave the working class. 



W. Bourke Cockran is a democratic otherwise, of the entire story of the prose- 
leader, as well as the most noted lay cution of Mooney, Billings, Nolan, Wein- 
orator in expounding the doctrines of the berg and Mrs. Mooney on the charge of 
Catholic Church. Bourke Cockran is blowing up the preparedness parade, 
known internationally for his remarkable One of the highest-priced attorneys in the 
mentality and almost unequaled oratory world, he charged for his services — noth- 
in Congress and upon the democratic ing. 

platform. He cannot be accused of being When a cynical jury of twelve business 

prejudiced in favor of violent overturners men and retired derelicts sentenced Tom 

of society. Cockran spent six weeks in Mooney to hang, Cochran told me that he 

San Francisco as volunteer chief counsel had never received so heavy a blow in his 

for Tom Mooney, and at that time steeped life. He said that if such things could be, 

himself in every detail, confidential or the nation was rotting at its foundation. 
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The greatest orator of America is now 
touring the United States fervently plead- 
ing to the American conscience to awaken 
and stamp from its soil the viper of cor- 
ruption whose poisoned fang is exhibited 
in the dishonest proceedings against the 
Labor unionists in California. Twenty 
thousand heard Cockran in Chicago in 
a most eloquent appeal, under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Ten thousand packed Carnegie Hall in 
New York, under the auspices of the 
Central Federated Union. Cockran is 
giving the present epoch of his life to 
what he declares is to America what the 
Dreyfus case was to France. Cockran is 
not a ranting, cursing, lie-spitting Billy 
Sunday, and therefore the foul capitalist 
press is not telling much about it ; but the 
massmeetings of Bourke Cockran are one 
of the biggest things of the kind ever seen 
in America. 

Why does Cockran do this ? If Mooney 
is guilty, Cockran knows it. If there were 
any doubt about Mooney's innocence, 
Cockran would have that doubt. Why is 
the grand old man who holds the leader- 
ship of American oratory as ably as it 
once was held by Ingersoll, giving his life 
and world-wide name, at the age of sixty- 
three, to this case? 

It is because working men are being 
slowly, in most cowardly hypocrisy, 
murdered in California for daring to as- 
sert the primary right of human beings to 
organize for their own protection. 

As cruelly as ever men's bodies were 
broken upon the rack and wheel are these 
men tortured with the lying hope of 
justice through the farcial jugglery of 
court- rooms, as they wend their way one 
by one to death. With an understanding 
that he had to meet a certain charge, built 
upon the same story which was used to 
convict his alleged co-conspirator, a 
prisoner brings his perfect proof of inno- 
cence before the court with the quivering 
hope in his heart that surely he will not 
be murdered in defiance of evidence. 

Only to be met by a change of stories! 
Although he was charged with commit- 
ting the act in the company of another 
man, going together, doing the same 
thing, and the other man has been con- 
victed upon that story, he finds that the 
prosecutors simply abandon that story 
and tell another one, another hideous lie 



entirely different and contradictory to the 
lie that convicted the first man ! The same 
witnesses get on the stand in the second 
trial and blandly assure the court that, 
though they had lied in the first case in 
convicting the first prisoner, they would 
now tell the truth, and that the truth was 
so and so. Then the witness will proceed 
to tell a story that gets around alibi 
photographs, witnesses, every sort of dis- 
proof of the case that the prisoner thought 
he would have to meet. 

Before the heat of the bomb had cooled 
from the sidewalk at the scene where ten 
people wfere killed, a private detective for 
the United Railroads was put in charge 
of the investigation by a district attorney, 
notoriously the hired tool of the same 
street-car corporation — in fact, put in 
office solely to dismiss indictments against 
crooked street railway officials. Within 
a few minutes a sledge-hammer and crow- 
bar had destroyed the scene of the ex- 
plosion and constructed a framed-up scene 
entirely different from that caused by the 
bomb. Photographs of this fake "effect 
of the explosion" were taken and actually 
shown to the juries to prove that a suit- 
case bomb had been placed there instead 
of a thrown bomb falling there. Six 
reputable persons, one of them a promi- 
nent physician, who marched in tne pa- 
rade, saw the bomb fall into the crowd. 
All but the prominent physician were 
terrorized or chased out of the city or 
persuaded to keep quiet until after we 
had caught the district attorney lying 
red-handed and declaring that he did not 
know the address of one of the witnesses. 
When he finally turned over her address 
about three hours after she had left the 
city for a secret residence elsewhere — we 
finally located all six of the witnesses and 
proved that there was never a suitcase 
bomb in the affair. 

The first prisoner was convicted while 
the district attorney had, locked in his 
safe, photographic films proving the inno- 
cence of the boy that he asked the jury 
to hang. The boy's attorney heard of the 
photographs and demanded them. The 
district attorney turned over what pur- 
ported to be the photographs, but the 
street clocks in these pictures of Mooney 
and his wife on the roof of their home a 
mile and a quarter away from the scene 
of the crime did not show the time of day 
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and therefore the value of the pictures 
was almost destroyed. The boy, Warren 
K. Billings, was convicted. 

Then, when Mooney came to trial, 
somebody tipped us off that the photo- 
graphs turned over by the district at- 
torney were not authentic, that they had 
been falsified so as to obliterate the time 
on the street clocks. By a hard legal 
fight, the defense forced the district at- 
torney to disgorge the films to be ex- 
amined by an expert. The expert en- 
larged them, and the street clocks showed 
the exact time that Mooney was supposed 
to be committing the crime with Billings 
a mile and a quarter away ! Thus Mooney 
went to trial with absolute proof that the 
witnesses against Billings had lied in 
saying that he and Mooney were at the 
scene of the crime at or near that time. 
What did the prosecutors do? 

Their witnesses took the stand and 
told a different story, swearing that they 
had testified falsely before as to time. 
Also, the chief witness, a drug victim 
named John McDonald, alias McDaniels, 
testified that he had lied to the Grand 
Jury and in the conviction of Billings in 
saying that Mooney and Billings crossed 
the street on foot through the parade. 
He said now that they did not cross the 
street through the parade and that he did 
not see them on the other side of the 
street, as he said in convicting Billings. 
That gave an opportunity for the State to 
claim that the men left in an automobile, 
in order to make the mile and a half from 
the scene of the crime to the roof of the 
Mooney's home at 1 :58, when the first 
photograph was taken. 

A cattleman from Oregon, named 



Frank C. Oxman, took the stand under 
the influence of liquor, and swore that he 
saw the men come and go in an auto- 
mobile. 

There happened to be in the audience 
a woman who was with Oxman a mile 
away from there at that time, and she, 
in horror, came and made oath to that 
effect. 

But it makes no difference. Truth, 
decency, justice are dead letters where 
labor is being baited with a mock trial 
by the Chamber of Commerce that has 
sworn to crush the last throb of labor re- 
bellion on the Pacific Coast. 

Warren Billings is in the penitentiary 
for life; Tom Mooney is sentenced to 
hang. Israel Weinberg faces the black- 
robed lynching before a jury of the busi- 
ness class on April 23d. 

Then will come Rena Mooney and Ed. 
Nolan. 

Tom Mooney's offense was to organize 
a strike against the United Railroads. 
Billings and Weinberg committed the of- 
fense of refusing a $5,000 bribe to testify 
against Mooney. Rena Mooney is to die 
for helping Tom organize the car men. 
She is one of the best known music teach- 
ers in San Francisco. Edward D. Nolan 
is slated for hanging for being a friend 
of Tom Mooney and active in all recent 
strikes in San Francisco. He was in 
Baitimore as a delegate to the National 
Machinists' convention at the time he is 
charged with having to do with bomb 
making in San Francisco. The only evi- 
dence offered against him was a box of 
Epsom Salts, which a detective swore be- 
fore the Grand Jury Was gunpowder. 

Oh, what a shame to all America ! 



Economic Determinism and the Capitalist Glass 

By JACK MORTON 



NEARLY all of us are accustomed 
to pointing out how economic con- 
ditions or economic pressure drive 
the workers of a nation to do cer- 
tain things and act in certain ways. But 
we rarely take the time or the trouble to 
try to discover how the capitalists or 
owning classes are also driven into new 
lines of conduct by economic conditions 
and events. We forget that the profit- 
takers, to whom the relinquishing of their 



dividends is the one unthinkable course, 
may also find themselves forced into new 
activities, changes of government, into 
abolishing old social institutions, or into 
great wars. 

Take the German ruling class for ex- 
ample. For the first time in the history 
of a united empire, Germany was, in July, 
1914, utterly and completely prepared to 
make war upon her neighbors. For two 
generations the capitalist and landed 
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classes had been adopting and adapting 
every invention of modern science, every 
labor-saving device known to modern in- 
dustry, every new practical chemical proc- 
ess and had organized and perfected the 
science of agriculture until they possessed 
some of the most modern scientific farms 
in the world. 

For two generations the ruling class 
had been fortifying Germany, had built 
the new nation ; in fact, upon the founda- 
tion of military preparation. 

Hundreds of thousands of men had been 
employed for many years in constructing 
military and industrial railroads, always 
with the movement of large bodies of 
soldiers, war munitions, food, etc., etc., in 
the mind of the ruling class. But this 
road building had employed enormous 
groups of men. Marvelous railroad ter- 
minals and elaborate railway switching 
facilities were planned and constructed; 
harbors, enormous storehouses and ware- 
houses were built at large shipping cen- 
ters along the great rivers; a great net- 
work of canals was perfected to trans- 
port commodities cheaply by water. 

Coal, iron and steel were produced 
upon the most modern and scientific bases. 
The best chemists of the empire experi- 
mented with by-products until Germany's 
dyes and other chemicals brought in to 
the capitalist class of that country mil- 
lions of dollars of profits annually. It 
came to be the boast that in Germany 
nothing was wasted ; nothing lost. Even 
the hours of the working class were under 
the supervision of the Government from 
youth to old age. The moments were 
utilized scientifically to the upbuilding, 
the perfecting, the modernizing of Ger- 
many. 

For forty years hundreds of thousands 
of Teutons had been employed by the 
Government in feeding millions of useless 
soldiers, in clothing, warming, housing, 
transporting, amusing them; in caring 
for them when they were sick. Thou- 
sands of workers had been employed in 
constructing the Kiel canal, in raising 
and storing vast quantities of food for 
war, producing guns, munitions and the 
thousand and one commodities to be used 
by the army and navy in wartime. 

Came a time, in July, 1914, when the 
Kiel canal was completed ; when the mil- 
lions of tons of food for war, was stored 
and the guns were ready ; when railroads 



and canals were finished and the vast fur- 
naces of the steel cities employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men about to be- 
come silent and cold — because their work 
was done when millions of new army 
uniforms for eight million soldiers hung 
in eight million lockers in the barracks; 
when millions of new pairs of shoes and 
outfits complete for war to the smallest 
detail stood waiting to be used. 

Came a day when Germany was com- 
pletely modernized industrially and in a 
military sense, for that day, and the work 
of preparation for war was perfected in 
so far as any nation can be really pre- 
pared for war. All was ready. 

Were the vast armies of workers who 
had labored long and faithfully for the 
Government, in steel cities, fields and 
mines, on the railroads and canals — to be 
sent back to their homes without jobs? 
Would it be possible to throw a vast num- 
ber of people upon their own resources 
who had been taught to look to the Gov- 
ernment for work and for wages? And 
where were these people to find work if 
the factory wheels ceased to revolve and 
the mills were closed? 

Or were the millionaire classes, who 
had made their fortunes from the labor of 
the working class, to become humanitar- 
ians and shorten the hours of labor, make 
two jobs out of one, and employ all the 
men who would be thrown out of work 
by the stoppage of military preparations 
and thus abolish their own profits? 

Obviously those who had been taught 
to look for employment to the Govern- 
ment would continue to expect the 
Fatherland to employ them — or they 
would become penniless. Hunger would 
drive them to revolt. 

No capitalist class in times of peace has 
ever willingly shortened the hours of 
labor to employ the unemployed and 
yielded up their profits for the good of j 
humanity. They have had no other al- 
ternative save expansion, or war for war's 
sake — to prevent revolution. 

And so, because of the desire of the 
ruling classes of Germany to prolong the 
present system, and to gain profits and 
still more profits, because of their military 
preparedness, their economic need (as 
capitalists) of new fields of exploitation 
and their fear of vast armies of unem- 
ployed and possible revolution at home, 
Germany went to wan | 
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A Ramble Through the Streets of 
a Chinese City By r. r. hornbeck 



SINGAPORE, in the Straits Settle- 
ments and at the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, can consist- 
ently be called a Chinese city, because 
of the more than 300,000 inhabitants, about 
195,000 are Chinese and I will add paren- 
thetically, fewer than 40 are Americans. 

It is an intense pleasure for an American 
sojourner in Singapore who has been work- 
ing strenuously day after day in the ener- 
vating tropics to forget for a few brief 
moments the annoyances of a business life 
and to plunge joyously and heedlessly into, 
the vortex of Chinese commercialism, which 
grows most animated after sundown. 

Tonight my friend and I will go whither 
our fancy dictates, feeling confident that we 
will see things that will enliven our lan- 
guishing spirits. 

We leave our boarding house on the city's 
principal thorofare and turn into a narrow 
side street. The sea is only four blocks 



away, and after getting our lungs full of the 
invigorating salt breezes we decide to see 
our first opium "den." It is not difficult to 
find, for a short distance ahead is a sign 
reading "Public Smoking Room." We do 
not hesitate to enter, as we did in New 
York's Chinatown on Mott and Pell streets, 
for here the Celestials are a happier lot and 
have not learned the cunning wiles of their 
expatriated brothers in the West. There 
is a dirty curtain across the doorway, and 
the window panes are frosted. We uncere- 
moniously brush aside the curtain, and en- 
ter. On our right is a small room enclosed 
by upright wooden bars and with a small 
opening, and we instinctively reach for a 
dime to buy a ticket. But the window is 
for the convenience of the habitues, for the 
sleepy-eyed Chinaman behind the bars hands 
out the pipes and the opium "on receipt of 
cash." The room is filled with smoke and 
there is an offensive odor. Along the walls 
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are wide benches and reclining thereon are 
many Chinese, some in a stupor, others 
muttering incoherently as they leer at us, 
many smoking and a few loungers who 
haven't the price of a smoke. Grinning, one 
of them offers us his pipe ready for smok- 
ing. We assure him that we would not 
think of depriving him of such a pleasur- 
able gratification, so he contentedly smokes 
it himself. There are small lamps on the 
benches, and we soon see that they are quite 
essential. A lump of opium sufficient for 
three or four smokes cost about twenty- 
five cents, and in this state is called 
"chandu." It is a dark brown, sticky sub- 
stance, and requires careful manipulation 
and repeated heatings over the lamp before 
'it is ready to inhale. After being placed in 
the bowl of the pipe it yields only two or 
three whiffs. We learn that all opium 
"dens" close nightly at ten o'clock, and feel- 
ing a little faint because of the stuffy at- 
mosphere, we leave. 

On emerging we are greeted with the 
most abominable, unearthly sounds we ever 
heard, but never mind — that is Chinese or- 
chestral music and signifies that two hearts 
now beat as one and that the bridegroom 
can afford to invite all his friends to his 
wedding feast, and intends to especially 
please those who delight in just such dis- 
cordant noises. 

We see a fruit shop, and after fingering 



and smelling about forty varieties of trop- 
ical fruits we pay fifteen cents each for a 
few Australian apples and two cents each 
for some mangosteens, which are undoubt- 
edly the most appetizing morsel that ever 
tickled the palate of mortal man — a fruit 
that would cause the most hopeless dyspep- 
tic to think he had found the Fountain of 
Youth. 

We now find ourselves in the most popu- 
lous section of Chinatown. The streets are 
fairly gushing over with half-naked 
humans. Jinrickisha pullers are helpless 
here and must take side streets. There are 
ear-splitting shrieks of laughter and of 
anger on all sides. Some of the older men 
curse the younger for jostling them so un- 
mercifully, calling down imprecations on 
all their relatives to the seventh ancestors. 

Seeing a Hindoo temple nearby we leave 
the bustle and enter. We must, however, 
remove our shoes before entering and leave 
them outside, for there are positively no ex- 
ceptions to this requirement. The temple is 
built of stone and on the tile roof are four 
crude images of sacred bulls. About sixty 
Hindoos are inside, worshipping their 
heathen idols by muttering strange gibber- 
ish, beating on tin vessels, kowtowing and 
gesturing frantically, then painting hiero- 
glyphics on their bodies to denote their 
caste, and strutting around like peacocks, 
with chests thrown out and arms swinging 
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proudly. Among the idols is a life-size pea- 
cock made of silver, which is guarded day 
and night and exhibited in their frequent 
ostentatious street parades. 

Leaving the temple we get our shoes and 
stroll into a road running alongside a canal 
crowded with house-boats. There are 
hawkers galore on both sides of the road. 
The stands are small and can be carried 
across the shoulders of the owners, but we 
see a surprising variety of commodities. 
Here is a man cooking and selling fish, 
shells, rice and macaroni ; another sells toilet 
articles, buttons, handkerchiefs, towels, and 
Chinese locks; this man sells nothing but 
Chinese shoes, from the plain wooden ones 
at eight cents to the glittering, gaudy shoes 
for women at twelve dollars. Finally we 
see an opium pipe and decide to buy it as a 
curio. We ask the price and are told four 
dollars. Astounded, we examine it again, 



and seeing the joke, offer forty cents. The 
hawker takes the pipe, lays it on the shelf 
and casually remarks that two dollars will 
buy it. We offer him fifty cents and start 
to leave. He calls us back and takes the 
fifty cents, and we have bought an opium 
pipe. 

Further down the street we see an at- 
tentive crowd gathered around an ugly old 
Chinaman who is gesticulating wildly and 
talking at the top of his voice. We learn 
that he is a public story teller, who reads 
tales of Chinese conquest in days long past 
and then recounts them with many embel- 
lishments to his enraptured hearers, who 
each pay him one cent a night if the stories 
are satisfactory. 

It is now ten o'clock and the shops are 
closing, so we go home, in much better 
humor than when we started. 



MESSAGES FROM OVER THE SEAS 



M 



ANY inspiring messages and news 
items have found their way to 
this office during the past month, 
but nothing morenquite so fine as 
the appeal directed to the proletariat of 
the whole world from the Russian revolu- 
tionists. 

An especial appeal was made to the 
workers of the central powers, urging the 
proletarians of these countries to "throw 
off the yoke of autocratic rule, as the 
Russian people have overthrown the im- 
perial autocrat and refuse to serve longer 
as an instrument in the hands of kings, 
capitalists and bankers." 

"By united working class effort" the 
appeal declares, "we can stop this awful 
murder, which is the shame of humanity." 
•The Russian comrades state emphatically 
that this is not a craven appeal for peace, 
adding: 

"If it is NECESSARY the workers of 
Russia will defend their new-found liber- 
ties against all interference, whether from 
within or from without. We will not per- 
mit ourselves to be coerced by foreign 
military power." 

M. Tcheide, socialist member of the 
duma and president of the workmens' and 
soldiers' delegates, said: 



^When we speak to the Germans we 
always keep guns in our hands. We shall 
fight to the last drop of blood for liberty, 
if the Germans do not accept the appeal. 
We are seeking peace by urging others to 
throw off the yoke." 

Crown lands, aggregating more than 
half the vast domains, are to be divided 
among themselves by the Russian masses. 
Carried away with joy at the hope of 
throwing off a part of their shackles at 
last, everywhere at meetings the Russians 
are sending messages to their German 
and Austrian comrades asking them to 
rise against the imperial authority. 
Germans Rebel 

Julian Pierce, Editorial Director of the 
Socialist News Service, at Washington, 
sends in the following on our friends in 
Germany : 

Authentic reports from Germany an- 
nounce that the election of Franz Mehring 
to the seat made vacant in the lower house 
of the Prussian Diet by the imprisonment 
for treason of Karl Leibknecht, is re- 
garded by the anti-war Socialists of Ger- 
many as a distinct victory for the Social 
Democratic Union of Labor, the new So- 
cialist anti-war organization. 

Mehring belongs to the Socialist anti- 
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war minority, which has fought the Ger- 
man government in the Reichstag by 
voting against the war credits and de- 
manding that the government open ne- 
gotiations for peace on the basis of no 
annexation of territory. 

The "official" Social Democratic party 
has supported the German government in 
each of its war measures since the out- 
break of hostilities in August, 1914. lb 
was the action of the official majority, in 
voting for the war credits demanded by 
the Kaiser when war was declared that 
brought discredit upon the international 
Socialist movement of the world. The 
official action was imposed upon the 
entire Socialist parliamentary group 
thru the mandate of the party caucus. 

Mehring's victory, coming coincidently 
with the definite organization of the anti- 
war Social Democratic Union of Labor, 
is significant as indicating a pronounced 
working class revolt in Germany against 
the war. It will do much to remove from 
the Socialist movement the odium at- 
tached to it by the pro-war Socialists who 
dominate the Social Democratic party. It 
is doubly encouraging to the anti-war 
Socialists in other countries than Ger- 
many, carrying as it does a denial of the 
repeated declaration that the German So- 
cialists were or are a unit in support of 
the war. 

The anti-war Socialists who backed up 
the Mehrin^ campaign charge the official 
majority with conspiring with capitalist 
interests to defeat Mehring. The anti- 
war Socialists claim that they were in 
legitimate control of the party organiza- 
tion in the district, which is the one in 
which Liebknecht was deprived, thru 
imprisonment, of his parliamentary cre- 
dentials. According to the custom of the 
party, it was their legitimate function, 
inasmuch as they constituted the ma- 
jority fraction in the jurisdiction, to deter- 
mine the candidate of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

It is charged that the official war-So- 
cialist majority, in violation of the prac- 
tice and precedent of the party, set up a 
rival majority candidate against Mehring, 
hoping thru a fusion with capitalist 
interests to defeat the anti-war Socialist 
Mehring. Mehring's overwhelming vic- 
tory in the face of such a coalition is the 



most remarkable political development 
since the war began. 

An anti-war Socialist paper is to be 
established in Berlin by the Social Dem- 
ocratic Union of Labor, according to re- 
ports regarded as reliable received from 
various Socialist anti-war centers in 
Germany. 

The paper will be used by the anti-war 
Socialists as the fighting machine to carry 
on their struggle with the majority So- 
cial Democratic party for the control of 
Socialist movement in Germany. The 
anti-war Socialists claim that such a 
paper is necessary in order to make up 
for the handicap they are under thru 
being deprived by the majority of the use 
of the columns of Vorwaerts. 

It is declared by the anti-war So- 
cialists that the pro-war Socialists con- 
trolling Vorwaerts base their hope for the 
defeat of the opposition on the difficulties 
that will be encountered in the establish- 
ment of an anti-war Socialist paper in 
Berlin. It is stated that the pro-war So- 
cialists expect to receive the assistance 
of the Government in preventing the pa- 
per from seeing the light of day. It is 
felt that the Kaiser, in view of the loyal 
support which the majority Socialists 
have given to his war policy, will not re- 
quire much urging in the matter of cen- 
soring the proposed paper out of ex- 
istence. 

All of which seems to indicate that the 
Socialists might well democratize the 
Socialist party before they undertake to 
democratize industrial society. 

Haase, the great anti-war Socialist, de- 
clared : 

"The majority, pro-war 'Socialists' and 
the minority, anti-war 'Socialists/ are as 
far apart as the poles of the earth." 

From Australia 

Fellow-worker Mack of Australia, man- 
ages to get the following news to us for 
readers of the Review. "We defeated 
universal military service here and now 
I think the imprisoned boys will soon be 
released. An election is coming on. 
.Broken Hill selected a candidate pledged 
to release them, and others are following. 
It looks as tho this would be a big issue." 

The Curse of Censorship 

The tentacles of censorship are extend- 
ing every day. In addition to the press 
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censorship, which enables the Govern- 
ment of the day to suppress the views of 
its political opponents, there is now a 
censorship of moving pictures, and the 
Wowsers are clamoring for the extension 
of censorship to the theaters and vaude- 
ville shows. It now appears that books 
coming into the Commonwealth are also 
subject to censorship. Mr. G. M. Burns, 
M. A., speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the other day stated that the 
Censor for Victoria (Colonel Newell) had 
prevented a lot of books from coming 
into the country. The books wer« or- 
dered by Mr. Will Andrade, of Bourke- 
street, from Kerr & Co., of Chicago, the 
well-known publishers of Socialistic litera- 
ture. The books were mostly Socialistic 
works including such classics as Marx's 
"Revolution and Counter-Revolution" 
and Engels* "Socialism, Utopian and Sci- 
entific." There were also some scientific 
works, such as "The Law of Biogenesis" 
and "Science and Superstition," and a 



large number of pamphlets on Labor ques- 
tions. Mr. Burns said that Colonel 
Newell had stated that he had not read 
the books; but that we should not be al- 
lowed to get such rubbish into this coun- 
try. This is censorship with a vengeance ! 
Apparently the people of Australia are 
not to be trusted to select their own read- 
ing matter, but must read only what their 
masters think good for them. The cen- 
sorship was established to prevent infor- 
mation of military importance from reach- 
ing the enemy; but further than that it 
should not go. The recent extension of 
the censorship to films and books is a 
pernicious usurpation of authority, even 
worse, in its far-reaching effects, to the 
manipulation of the censorship by Hughes 
for political and personal purposes. A 
determined protest must be made by the 
people, or there is no knowing where 
these encroachments will end. — (Aus- 
tralia.) 
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TO THE OLD GUARD 



By FRANK BOHN 



WHEN you read this article 
(which I am writing April 2), 
you will be in the midst of snap- 
ping flags, screaming bugles and 
resounding drum-beats. 

Our group of internationalists, we who 
have stood for the indestructible princi- 
ples of the world labor movement as 
against all the forces of the crumbling 
class system about us, are finding that 
we are not very many in any nation when 
the final stroke of fate sifts us out and 
makes us stand alone. 

A majority of the spokesmen of the 
Socialist Party of the United States are 
now either pro-German or pro-war-with- 
Germany. Some of our erstwhile com- 
rades would fight to defend the Kaiser 
in murdering everybody within reach; 
others are pro-war Socialists who would 
have us go to war with the Kaiser because 
we oppose the Kaiser. 

To both these groups we bid good-bye. 
We shake our skirts clear and free, and 
stand alone. At this moment I pity both 
Victor Berger who is pro-German and 
Charles Edward Russell, who is pro-war. 
Both are being weighed in the balances 
of the Great Cause and found wanting. 

Think Clearly— Speak Calmly 

At this time I wish to make a few sug- 
gestions to that minority of out-and-out 
Socialists who are now taking stock of 
the situation from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon. 

Don't agree with the pro-Germans. True, 
they are against the war and we are 
against war. They are against it, so to 
speak, because they are from the North 
Pole and we are against it because we 
are from the South Pole. 

If to beat the Kaiser and his Junkers 
who have enslaved the German people 
more than any modern white population 
has been enslaved before An the world, it is 
required that America throw herself into 
the balances, then let the American rul- 
ing classes fight that fight. I, for one, 
am sure that it is not necessary. Ger- 
many is today crumbling at both ends. 



She will collapse by midsummer. Her 
enemies need no troops. If they need 
supplies and loans, then, in the name of 
common intelligence, let our property 
classes furnish them loans at 3 per cent 
and food and ammunitions at cost. For 
two years and eight months our capital- 
ist ljogs have charged them from 5 to 7 
per cent for loans, have grabbed their 
gold reserves to the extent of a billion 
dollars flat, and in return have given them 
supplies at the average of one hundred per 
cent more than they should have charged. 
For our dominating plutocratic class to 
now talk of "helping the allies" is like the 
fox telling the hen while he is eating her 
that he is swallowing her to protect her 
from the wolf. 

This is the ruling class of America 
which wants our working men to go to 
war. 

Be unafraid. 

Hold up your head, you revolutionary 
workers everywhere. Look them straight 
in the eye. Let no day pass but that 
you speak your mind. Tell any property- 
holder who asks you to go to war or ad- 
vocates war on any pretext whatever, 
that he must first yield up his property 
for war purposes before he dare advise 
anybody in your presence to give his 
life for war. How can any property- 
holder argue against this policy? All the 
industries are in the land are needed to 
make war. When the industries are 
turned over we shall then be in a posi- 
tion to consider whether we shall sur- 
render our lives. 

Furthermore, there are in the country 
at least two millions of able bodied men 
who are not at work in the industries. 
There are at least two million men, busi- 
ness men, professional men and commer- 
cial travelers, who will possibly be much 
benefited by military drill, and the ex- 
perience of war. There are one hundred 
thousand preachers. These have been 
preaching war. Let them go to war. 
There are 100,000 lawyers who have been 
arguing for war. Now, for a change, let 
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them go and argue from the butt end of 
a machine gun. 

One thousand Harvard University stu- 
dents, 90 per cent of whom are the pam- 
pered, lily-fingered offspring of the pluto- 
cratic classes of our great cities, are 
drilling in an officers' corps. These young 
sporting gentlemen wish to ride on horses 
and give commands to the young working 
men who will be tramping in the mud 
with packs on their backs. Tell them you 
are far too wise for their little game. 
Tell the thousand at Harvard, the six 
hundred at Leland Stanford, the two 
thousand at the University of Illinois, 
that after they have enlisted as private 
soldiers and are tramping in the mud with 
packs on their own backs, that then there 
will be plenty of time for you to con- 
sider whether or not you had better en- 
list. Out of ten thousand New York and 
New England business and professional 
men just one (please get this straight, 
one and no more), enlisted and went to 
the Mexican border last summer. These 
rich young men all wanted to be officers. 
There are, right now, a hundred thousand 
ignorant, conceited, totally untrained, tin- 
horn sports wire-pulling night and day at 
every state capital and at Congress in 
Washington to get officers' commissions. 
They are looking for about two. million 
fool wage-slaves to brush their clothes, 
to clean their horses, and snap up their 
hands in salute before aftd after the job. 
These officers will mostly sit in the sec- 
ond line of trenches smoking cigarettes 
and getting from $125 to $300 dollars a 
month, while the fool wage-slaves up in 
the front trench are getting $15 a month 
to breathe the poison gas and get their 
bowels torn out. 

When the officers return they will come 
back to a country which they own or in 
which they are assured good financial and 
social standing. When the workers re- 
turn they will tramp the streets look- 



ing for work and be thrust into jails for 
striking against unbearable conditions. 
That is why intelligent workingmen are 
not going to enlist for this war. 

Don't be against the United States and 
for Germany. Be for your class against its 
enemies in all lands. 

We Demand 

We demand that since the workers are 
needed to raise food and produce the 
necessaries of life in the cities they shall 
be kept on the job and that the first to 
go to war shall be all the capitalists, all 
the commercial travelers, all the preach- 
ers, all the lawyers, all the editors, and 
all the college professors and students. 

We demand that privates in both the 
army and the navy receive as good food 
and clothing and as much pay as the high- 
est ranking officers in the service. 

Finally, we shall not surrender our 
right of private judgment as to war and 
the necessity of making war. The Ger- 
man nation today is a curse to the human 
race because it has been Prussianized into 
a total surrender of the private conscience. 
The possession of our own minds, our 
judgment as to what is right or wrong to 
do with our own lives, that is our single 
precious heritage from American history. 
Hence, we shall oppose conscription with 
every means in our power. In doing this 
we are protecting and defending what 
the flag is supposed to stand for while 
the militarists are undermining our an- 
cient liberties and are traitors to the flag 
they claim to love. 

A Final Word 

Don't "slop over." Don't hunt for trou- 
ble. Don't let them make you angryT 
Take the above arguments and use them. 
Stick to the facts. Do that and you 
can go before any honestly chosen jury 
and find protection against the wolves, 
foxes and skunks of militarism. 
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TO those of us who remember when 
the first publication of "News from 
Nowhere"* was made in the "Com- 
monweal" which William Morris 
published in the late eighties, this reprint 
comes with all the joy of an old and well- 
remembered friend. It is the most delight- 
ful and stimulating romance that the So- 
cialist movement has produced and is 
destined to eternal fame because it rests 
on everlasting foundations and is free 
from the accidental influences of a par- 
ticular period. At a time when the move- 
ment in general looked to politics as the 
path to the new society, Morris felt more 
deeply, poet as he was, and saw farther, 
for he was a trained economist and his- 
torian. 

He makes his new society man say, 
"We are very well off as to politics — be- 
cause we have none." Now and again we 
feel among ourselves the growth of a 
spirit which he predicted, to the scorn 
and amusement of his contemporaries. 
Thus speaking of punishment: 

"The punishment of which men used to 
talk so wisely and act so foolishly — what 
was it but the expression of their fear? 
And they had need to fear since they — 
the rulers of society — were dwelling like 
an armed band in a hostile country." 

But the interest in and the appreciation 
of the artistic things in the new society 
are typical of and peculiar to Morris 
alone. It is doubtful if there has ever 
lived a man in our period who could speak 
with such authority upon the art instinct 
and the tendency of the human to create 
things of beauty and joy if left to his own 
devices and unhampered by the restric- 
tions and necessities of a sordid and cor- 
rupt society. He says : 

"The art or work-pleasure, as one 
ought to call it, sprang up almost spon- 
taneously as it seems from a kind of in- 
stinct amongst people no longer driven 
desperately to painful and terrible over- 
work, to do the best they could with the 

•News from Nowhtr*: An Epoch of Rest. By William 
Morris. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. il,00. 



work in hand, to make it excellent of its 
kind. And when that had gone on a 
craving for beauty seemed to awaken in 
men's minds and they began crudely and 
awkwardly to ornament the wares which 
they made, and when they had once set to 
work at that it soon began to grow." 

The work properly and carefully read 
is a mine of information and suggestion 
on the burning problems of life and of 
modern society and it is very doubtful 
if all the cumbersome tomes of the librar- 
ies on social science and social psychology 
have really succeeded in striking at the 
root of things any more effectively. It is 
certain that they have not done it with 
more sincerity or artistic skill. The book 
is a refutation of the sneer of the common- 
place who urge that because a man is a 
poet he cannot have intellectual and 
rational conceptions of life. A Marxian 
scholar, as Morris with much toil taught 
himself to be, and who was at the same 
time a poet and a craftsman, a man who 
knew the technique of production as few 
have known it, must necessarily have 
great advantages in discussing social life, 
and these are apparent to the careful and 
studious reader. 

But on the other hand the book is 
written with such consummate art and 
the mere literary quality is of so high an 
order that the superficial will be carried 
along by the sheer power of the narrative 
so that they will overlook the great signi- 
ficance of much of it. Never was English 
scenery more bewitchingly described, and 
to no one was the glory of sea and sky, 
of changing cloud and sweeping river 
more wonderfully revealed. And to no 
one did the "love of love," the sweet 
sympathy of a man for the troubles and 
affections, the joys and the pains of our 
common human lot, more compellingly 
appeal. In short the book is the epitome 
of Morris himself, the poet craftsman with 
the great tender heart, which would not 
let him rest on his own laurels but drove 
him ever onward to battle for the down- 
fall of the people-devouring kings. 

Austin Lewis. 
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USEFUL NON-PRODUCTIVE WORKER 

By Fore Cast 



WE industrial unionists, or indus- 
trial Socialists, are accustomed to 
say we will organize a system of 
society in which the productive 
workers, and they only, shall enjoy the val- 
ues they create. Are we sure that this 
would be either desirable or possible? 

Today, of course, the men and women 
who produce, who make things, are only 
permitted to enjoy a very small portion of 
the value of their products. They are paid, 
in wages, just about enough of this value 
to keep them in condition to appear on the 
job the next day and to rear children to take 
their places when they are thrown on the 
scrap heap. Sometimes they receive one- 
fifth of the value they create, or one-third 
and even as low as only a tenth. And much 
of the surplus value taken from them by 
their employers is used to support those ele- 
ments in society which do not produce any 
value, nor perform any useful service. 

What we want to consider here is 
whether or not we desire to bar all that 
portion of mankind which makes no com- 
modities, and very few of whom create any 
value, from sharing in the products of the 
working class. 

The actual commodity producers are ac- 
customed to saying they support the whole 
world and that some day they will place the 
rest of society outside the circle of those 
who shall enjoy the things they have made. 

We know of one Socialist Party Local 
which was all split because two coal min- 
* ers," who actually brought up the coal we 
consume in our stoves and furnaces, de- 
clared their intention of keeping the entire 
value of that coal for themselves. They 
were going to cut out the men who work 
about the mine, load the coal on to cars, 
etc., etc. They would refuse to "divide up" 
even with the carpenters who timber the 
mine. They could not see where the rail- 
road boys ought to come in for any share 
of their product at any point. This is 
often the attitude of workers who do not 
consider the social basis of industry today. 

We have to remember that everywhere in 
modernized nations today, industry is or- 
ganized socially. We see social instead 



of individual production. Teamsters and 
sawyers and cutters go out into the forests 
to cut down trees and bring to the mills the 
logs that are later sawed up into lumber, 
for furniture, staves and barrels, boxes or 
fuel. Other men load and haul these logs 
to the saws, or cutters in the mills, while 
still another group of workers cut or saw 
the logs up into different kinds of lumber, 
shingles, siding, boards, laths, posts, scant- 
lings, staves, hoops, box stock, etc., etc All 
depends upon the purpose for which the 
logs are intended. Often the logs are 
loaded onto flat cars and shipped to furni- 
ture factories or mills some miles distant. 
Men are employed estimating the number 
of feet .Of lumber in a patch of woods, in 
checking up the number of feet cut by the 
cutters, in the number of feet shipped to 
the factory or mill. 

Now nearly all these groups of men are 
directly employed in the production ,of lum- 
ber. The men who wheel kegs of nails to 
the men at machines, or who go about with 
oil cans from one machine to another, are 
a part of the productive plant and process, 
because we have social production today. 

The men who check in the logs and 
check out the number of feet of lumber 
shipped to the mills are not producers of 
commodities. Neither are they producers 
of any value. But they now perform, and 
probably will continue to perform, a very 
necessary function in the lumber plant. This 
is an age of specialization and it means a 
saving of the individual labor of many 
workers to use other men to check their 
products rather than that all the men stop 
work to record them every time themselves. 
Such labor is one of the necessary "ex- 
penses of production" and its pay will have 
to come out of the value produced by the 
productive workers in that industry. 

Men on the steamboat lines, expressmen 
and railroad men produce no commodities, 
but they produce value. Every man and 
woman in America uses things every day 
that are brought- to his city and to his door 
by these men. It is a great saving of in- 
dividual labor for men to be able to buy* 
wheat that somebody else has raised, to 
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buy flour that others have specialized in 
producing, to have this flour, or bread 
brought right to his door instead of each 
man having to produce it from planting the 
crop to baking the bread. It is a great 
saving of individual labor to have the steam- 
ship lines, the railroad men and the ex- 
pressmen bringing these things to our doors. 
We don't have to go to Minneapolis to carry 
back a sack of flour. 

Wheat crops in Kansas would not feed 
the Lawrence mill workers or English weav- 
ers without the labor of the railroad and 
steamship men. These groups of workers 
are the world's great grocery, clothing and 
fuel deliverymen, who bring these things 
to our doors and make modern life pos- 
sible. These men add labor and value to 
commodities already produced. Without 
them we would, each and all, need to go to 
the point of production and carry home our 
own potatoes, our own wool, or cloth or 
clothing. Everything carried, or transported 
by these railroad men contains added value. 

Men and women working in shoe or 
clothing factories will be unable to leave 
their machines to show and fit their wares 
to customers. It will be a great saving of 
their labor to appoint some of their num- 
bers to do these things. These clerks are 
a necessary expense of production. They 
will have to be paid out of the value pro- 
duced by the shoe and clothing makers. 

THE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 

We all need the doctors sometimes in our 
lives. They usually bring us into this world 
and sometimes they usher us out. But phy- 
sicians and surgeons produce neither com- 
modities nor value, altho they are necessary 
to society. Without doubt, in an indus- 
trial democracy, all the workers will pay a 
certain annual amount to an authorized 
medical staff — sufficient to equal the stan- 
dard rate of recompense per year for their 
own services, when every individual will 
have "free" medical or surgical attention 
whenever it is needed. 

And we shall probably educate men and 
women, at the expense of the workers, as 
scientific specialists in every branch of in- 
dustry, particularly in the branches of 
chemistry and agriculture and mechanics, to 
advise with us on best methods of produc- 
tion, best soil fertilizer required on certain 
soils, best crops a certain kind of soil will 
produce, etc. These specialists will not then 
be permitted to hold us up for enormous 



fees for their services. They will be paid 
the prevailing rate of reward, for serving 
us, out of a fund which we shall pay. 

As for the lawyers and the clergy, we 
hope we shall neither need nor desire them 
in the wonderful days a-coming. We be- 
lieve lawyers will disappear with the old 
governments and the old laws in a co-op- 
erative society where committees .of the 
various industries, appointed by and paid 
by the workers, will conduct the business 
of the world, discover the value of commo- 
dities, the number of these commodities on 
hand, and the demand for them; so that 
the supply will meet the need. 

Unless the workers desire to tax them- 
selves to pay them to teach worn-out dog- 
mas in a new-born world, the preachers 
will have to go. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Other Non-Productive Workers 

The school teachers and college faculties 
will produce no value, but they will per- 
form a very necessary function in society. 
Some of them even do today. We believe 
the rest of society will pay enough an- 
nually to have "free" schools and colleges 
and to assure to the teachers and profes- 
sors the average recompense received by 
the productive workers. 

Doubtless in the new society the necessity 
for bureaus and committees, municipal, na- 
tional and international will arise to oil the 
wheels of social life. Some of these, such 
as the lighting, heating and water bureaus 
produce value and will be recompensed like 
other productive workers. Cleaning, sew- 
erage and dredging departments, while pro- 
ducing no value, perform a necessary func- 
tion and will need to be paid by the other 
members of society for this work. 

One might go on indefinitely discussing 
possible branches of municipal, national or 
continental and international requirements 
of the future. But the workers will decide 
these things in their own good time. We 
believe they will surround their work and 
their lives with all and more of the charm 
and beauty with which they today surround 
the lives of the capitalist class. 

With the constantly improving methods 
of production and machinery and with the 
great natural powers utilized to do the 
drudgery of the world, they will have more 
and more leisure to enjoy the exquisite 
things of life, more and more reward for 
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their labors — that is, more actual products 
for the same amount of effort. 

Some may ask why, if the productive 
workers will have to produce the value for 
running a future society, just as they do 
today, why we should struggle for the revo- 
lution. We say : there is every reason. We 
shall make this the best possible world for 
useful people to live in, where ah shall be 
workers, either producing necessary or 
beautiful things which men desire, or per- 
forming some useful function in society. 

The productive workers do all these 
things for society and many more. They 
feed and clothe and house the world. From 
the surplus value taken from them, comes 
all the millions upon millions of dollars an- 
nually squandered by non-productive work- 
ers. From this value, produced by them 
and appropriated by their employers, are 
supported millions of utterly useless mem- 
bers of society, million of middle men, 
wholesale merchants, brokers, governments, 
with their retinues of officials, lawyers, pub- 
lic officers, the advertisers, churches, armies 
and navies and all that vast horde of human 
by-products, the useless parasitical class of 
idlers from which we shall then be free. 

Then all the wealth of the world re- 
quired in production and distribution, in the 
making of wholesome, normal lives, shall 
be the property of the workers, just as to- 
day it is the property of the capitalist class. 
Then, as now, we shall continue to produce 

r the useful and beautiful things of life. We 
shall discard all the wasteful, useless human 

, institutions that exist today in industry ; we 

> shall abolish armies, navies, governments 
and stock exchanges, middlemen, with 
their hundreds of thousands of attendant 
parasites now consuming value produced by 
us, for which they give no return in use- 
ful labor. We shall abolish profits and 

f keep the surplus value for those who have 
made it. 

v We are supporting the whole world to- 
day while perhaps two-thirds of the people, 



who are the beneficiaries ,of our generosity, 
contribute no useful word, or act, or prod- 
uct. We shall put these people to work 
beside us to share in the labor and help 
earn the rewards. We shall produce more 
and better things than the world has ever 
seen. The days of joy and ease and plenty 
shall arrive for all who are useful among 
mankind. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Are there any necessary workers in 
society as it is at present organized, who 
produce neither value nor commodities? 
Name two or three branches. 

2. If these men or women continue to 
perform a necessary f unction, does the revo- 
lutionist propose to pay them out of the 
value produced by other workers? ^ 

3. Could modern society be maintained 
by the commodity producers alone? 

4. Why not? Explain. 

5. Could modern society be maintained 
by the commodity producers and the work- 
ers who produce value but no commodities, 
without any outside help? 

6. Why not? Name some commodity 
producers. Name some classes of workers 
who produce value but no commodities. 

7. How are all the bills incurred by so- 
ciety paid today? 

8. Whence comes the value that pays 
these bills? Can bills be paid today in any 
other way? 

9. Does this mean then, that the value 
today produced by the productive workers, 
pays all the bills of society, as well as con- 
stituting all of the exchange value, of com- 
modities, in the world toaay? 

10. Name twenty branches of work and 
business that are today purely parasitical, 
that is which buy and sell or pretend to 
serve society, which we shall abolish in the 
industrial democracy. Would unnecessary 
wholesale firms, duplicating industries be 
included in this list? Would unproductive, 
unnecessary branches of middle class ac- 
tivity come under this list? 
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BY WILLIAM E. BOHN 



Signs of Unrest in Germany. The 
greatest fact in our world is the Russian 
revolution. Since this great uprising of 
the people of the greatest empire of 
Europe is dealt with in another part of 
the Review, I shall content myself here 
with reference to a single fact. No sooner 
was the new regime firmly established at 
Petrograd than the Russian workers be- 
gan to think of their comrades in other 
lands. Their minds turned involuntarily 
to the Germans. An uprising of the peo- 
ple of Germany would mean, not only 
German freedom, but peace and oppor- 
tunity for universal reconstruction. In 
a formal appeal to the German people 
the workers of Petrograd called to their 
comrades over the border to "throw off 
the yoke of autocratic rule, as the Russian 
people have overthrown the imperial au- 
tocrat, and refuse to serve longer as an 
instrument in the hands of kings and 
capitalists." 

We are all suspicious of reports of dis- 
content in Germany, for most of our news 
from the continent comes through Eng- 
land. But there are certain signs which 
seem to show that there has been a 
change in the fatherland. For one thing, 
at the recent session of the Reichstag the 
Socialists of both factions voted solidly 
against the war budget. The idea ani- 
mating the "Majority" seemed to be that 
the Germans have now won enough and 
should be content to declare definitely 
their terms of peace. There is nothing 
very Socialistic about this. If the Ger- 
man government had sufficient political 
insight it probably would do that very 
thing. But at any rate the Socialists 
dare stand alone at last. 



Stories of riots and of prosecutions for 
treason or near-treason are growing 
more and more common. There is, too, 
no diminution of tales about posters sur- 
reptitiously attached to walls, and of 
leaflets secretly circulated. It all re- 
minds one of Russia in the old days. 

Socialist deputies are speaking up with 
surprising plainness and frequency. On 
the 24th of March it was reported that 
Paul Hoffman, of the Union of Labor 
group, said in the Prussian diet: "With 
the club of possible service at the front 
you prevent workers from leaving their 
employment or doing anything to increase 
their wages. Meetings of the Socialist 
opposition are constantly forbidden. 
Through your censorship you prevent 
the people from knowing the course of 
the war or the nature of your purposes. 
You talk much about the new tendency 
in internal affairs, but in reality nothing 
has changed. But in spite of all, my 
friend Liebknecht, whom you have con- 
demned to a criminal's fate, shall live in 
the hearts of the people as a man of 
honor." At this point he was called to 
order. He went on, however, to describe 
the sufferings of the women and to pro- 
claim that if the rich had to endure a 
fraction of the sufferings of the poor the 
war would soon be brought to an end. 

About the same time Socialist Deputy 
Kunert spoke in the Reichstag. Vice- 
Chancellor Helferrich, scolded him for 
comparing conditions in Germany and 
Russia. Kunert answered: "Because I 
compared German reactionaries with Rus- 
sian revolutionists you say I insulted the 
fatherland. I should be proud if such 
progress had been made in our country as 
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has been made in the Russian empire." 
Haase and Ledebeur have also made 
vigorous addresses during the past month. 

But the best proof of the effect of the 
Russian revolution is a speech made by 
Bethmann-Hollweg before the Prussian 
Diet. They were debating the ancient 
proposal to reform the suffrage law. The 
Chancellor seemed to be deeply moved by 
something. Those who bear in mind what 
happened to Nicholas II can easily imag- 
ine the source of his emotion. Of course, 
he is reported to have said, the German 
people would have reforms ; but not now. 
Now they are in the midst of war. The 
one necessity is to beat the enemy. But 
we will go far; we will appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the matter. After 
the enemy is beaten the commission will 
report, and we will consider their recom- 
mendations. This is statesmanship. But 
it shows, at least, that the German ruling 
class has had news from Petrograd. 

The Election of Mehring.— Karl Lieb- 
knecht, before his conviction of treason, 
occupied two posts : he was a member of 
the Prussian diet and of the imperial 
Reichstag. After his conviction, these 
posts were declared vacant and special 
elections were ordered. The seat m the 
diet, he held from a district in Potsdam. 
According to the famous civic peace 
entered into by the German Socialists 
there should have been no contest for the 
place. The nominee of the local Social- 
ists should have been declared elected. 
The local Socialists nominated Franz 
Mehring. Mehring is an old and honored 
comrade. He is a great scholar, perhaps 
the best historian in the whole Socialist 
movement. He is, moreover, a clear and 
uncompromising Socialist. Not for a mo- 
ment has he been deceived by the patri- 
otic program of deception. For such a 
man there is no civic peace. As soon as 
he was nominated, the official Socialists 
put up a war-Socialist against him, a man 
named Stahl. The bourgeois parties 
turned in to help Stahl, and he was 
elected. 

But the Reichstag election furnishes a 
different story. In the eleventh Berlin 
district, which Liebknecht represented, 
Mehring was again the nominee. Again 
the Socialist majority put up an op- 
ponent, a certain Brunner. The election 
machinery is complicated. Some six hun- 



dred and fifty electors are chosen and 
they elect the deputy. In the first ballot- 
ing Comrade Mehring secured 218 elec- 
tors, the Progressives 25, and the war 
Socialists just six. 

The Kaiser's Master Message. — Even 
Kaiser Wilhelm II has learned of what 
happened in Russia. At Easter time he 
addressed a sort of open letter to Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. He said in part: "Re- 
form of the Prussian Diet and liberation 
of our entire inner political life are es- 
pecially dear to my heart. For the reform 
of the electoral law of the lower house 
preparatory work already had been be- 
gun at my request at the outbreak of the 
war. 

I charge you now to submit to me defi- 
nite proposals of the Ministry of State, 
so that upon the return of our warriors 
this work, which is fundamental for the 
inner formation of Prussia, be carried out 
by legislation. In view of the gigantic 
deeds of the entire population there is, in 
my opinion, no more room in Prussia for 
election by classes. The bill will have to 
provide for direct and secret elections of 
deputies." 

German editors seem to be very thank- 
ful for all this beneficence. Vorwaerts, 
which is now a Majority organ, is quite 
blissful. "The monarch himself," it jubi- 
lates, "guarantees the new orientation in 
Prussia." 

Critical outsiders cannot but notice that 
his Majesty does not promise the "one- 
man-one-vote" so long demanded by the 
Socialists. A secret and direct election 
seems to him enough of a revolution for 
the present. And he seconds his Chan- 
cellor in not indulging in undignified 
haste. It would be impolite to steal a 
march on the soldiers by stealthily insti- 
tuting reforms while they are on the fron- 
tier looking the other way ! 

Revolt in Spain. — The Russian up- 
heaval shook the surface of politics even 
as far as Spain. Toward the end of March 
a group of twenty-six heads of labor or- 
ganizations signed and published a mani- 
festo calling on the people to strike in 
favor of a complete change of govern- 
ment. It is understood that the high cost 
of living had something to do with this 
move. The government was very "firm." 
That is, it arrested the labor leaders; it 
closed the headquarters of the organiza- 
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tions; placed the country under military 
rule, and instituted a rigid censorship of 
news. Middle-class republicans waited 
hopefully to see whether the labor unions 
could really get the revolution started. 
As it turned out, there were only local 
uprisings. 

No Allied Socialist Congress. — The 
National Committee of the French So- 
cialist party issued invitations for a con- 
ference of Allied Socialists to meet in 



Paris on March 15. At the last moment 
this plan was abandoned. The reason 
was that only a few groups would have 
been represented and some others offered 
vigorous opposition. The Italians insisted 
on a full meeting of the International 
Socialist Bureau. The British National 
Socialists feared that conflicts between 
war-socialists lists and pacifists would 
lead to division rather than union. 



Four Per Cent 
and Safety 



Chicago banks pay savings depositors 
three per cent; country banks, which are 
not so safe, pay four per cent. The banks 
make a profit by using this money. If you 
are depositing with them, you are helping 
your enemies. 

But there is a way in which you can keep 
your money safe and still be helping the 
revolutionary movement instead of capital- 
ism. 

Our publishing house was established in 
1886; it has been paying its bills regularly 
ever since. Our capital stock is $42,000; 
our total debts less than $5,000. 

We can pay you four per cent on any sum, 
large or small, that you leave with us to be 
withdrawn on thirty days' notice. In most 
cases we shall not insist on the notice but will 
repay on demand, but we reserve the right, as 
savings banks do, to require notice when we 
pay interest. We also receive loans without 
interest, returnable on demand. 

If you wish additional information before 
deciding, write us. 



Charles E Kerr & Company 

341 East Ohio St, Chicago 



Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Etc., Required by Act of Congress of August 24, IMS 

Of International Socialist Review, published monthly at 
Chicago, 111., for April 1, 1017. 
State op Illinois, 
County of Cook — ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles H. Kerr, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law. deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the International So* 
cialist Review, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 84. 1918, 
embodied in section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, ed- 
itor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Charles H. Kerr & Company, 841 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. 

Editor, Charles H. Kerr, 841 East Ohio street. Chicago. 

Managing Editor, Mary E. Marcy, 841 East Ohio street, 
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the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
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Charles H. Kerr, 841 East Ohio street, Chicago. 

(All others hold less than 1 per cent each.) 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othet 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are (if there are none, so state): 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
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or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
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also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
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cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company aa trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
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Ella P. Hines, Stratford, Conn.— This is a 
photograph of one of the oldest Socialist wo- 
men in America, taken by Andrew Ensign of 
New York. Comrade Hines was born in Buf- 
falo in 1840, and is a descendant of two radical 
suffragette workers, and for more than forty 
years has been talking Socialism to every one 
she has met. Comrades in New York write 
us that her friends are always welcome to visit 
"Gram," who has a large adopted family, and 
they tell about baked beans piping hot served 
by her. Comrade Hines is an Internationalist 
and advocates birth control, and strenuously 
opposes the war. We are very glad to tell the 
readers of the Review about this faithful 
woman worker for working class emancipa- 
tion. 

Looks Good in Louisville — Comrade J. L. 
Stark, State Secretary, closes a very interest- 
ing letter with this paragraph: "Please send 
me by return mail ten (10) more copies April 
Review. Sold out entirely last Saturday night 
meeting. Can make May order 50 copies. 
This month's issue is great." 

Brotherhood of Metal Workers— Lodge No. 



14, at Newark, N. J., came in for a second 
bundle of the April number. The boys say 
the Review looks good to them, and that their 
first bundle sold like "hot cakes." There are 
a bunch of you union men across the country 
who read the Review regularly and we want 
you to get busy with your Local. 

Local Grand Rapids, Mich.— Sold 170 Re- 
views at their big Debs meeting. The Com- 
rades write that the only trouble that they 
didn't have half enough Reviews. They fired 
in an order for another hundred and are go- 
ing to handle a big bundle of the May Day 
number, all of which goes to show what a live 
Local can do. 

No Compromising — Comrade Richardson of 
Maryland writes: "Dear Comrades: Now 
that the master class are to set in motion every 
Christian cannon on earth, I rededicate myself 
to International Socialism." 

Passing Events — Comrade Archibald of 
Canada writes: "The Review is certainly alive 
these times. Your manner of comparing pres- 
ent with historic events ought to awaken any- 
body up." 

Ohio Organization— Comrade State Secre- 
tary Wagenknecht of Ohio writes us that that 
state is collecting a $1,000 organization fund 
and that donations from every revolutionist 
will be welcomed. The friends in Ohio have 
already donated over $375, but they want to 
roll this up to $1,000, so that the state can 
send out organizers and buy an automobile 
to carry them from city to city without pay- 
ing out railroad fare. The address of the state 
office is 1291 Cook avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, 
care A. Wagenknecht, State Secretary. 

San Jose for Mooney — Resolved, That we, 
San Jose Local No. 499 of the Industrial 
Workers of the World affirm our belief in 
the innocence of Tom Mooney and his co- 
defendants, and pledge them our aid in then 
efforts to secure justice; and be it further 

Resolved, That organized labor go on a (gen- 
eral) strike on May 1, 1917, and demand the 
immediate freedom of Tom Mooney and his 
fellow-workers, now held in prison by the 
capitalist class; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
on the minutes and a copy be sent to all work- 
ing class presses for publication. (I. W. W.) 
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Library of Science 
lor the Workers 

To understand modern Socialism, you mutt under- 
stand Evolution. Socialists predict the speedy end 
of thecapitsilst system ss a result of irresistible 
NATURAL LAWS, the workings of which have 
been studied for two generations since their dis- 
covert . Most of th e books in which these laws are 
explained are too difficult to read and too expensive 
t o buy, except for the leisure class. That is why 
we have used the slender capital subscribed In 
publish the most 
go at low 

ul give you 

a dear understanding of the great process in which 
Socialism is the next step. 



wo nave uson in sienaer cepnai sudsci 
•mall sums by wage-workers to publish tl 
essential of the facts in simple language 
prices. The ten books here described will j 



1. The Bvolntion of Man. By WII- 
helm Boelsche. Contains absolute proof 
of the truth of Darwin's theory of the 
descent of man. Illustrated. 
• 2. The Triumph of Iiife. By Wilhelm 
Boelsche. Describes the resistless tri- 
umph of the Life Force over all obsta- 
cles. Illustrated. 

3. ttfe and Death. By Dr. E. Teich- 
mann. A study in biology, explaining- 
how and why life began and how the 
life of each individual ends. 

4. The Bnd of the World, By Dr. M. 
Wilhejm Meyer. A study of the natural 
forces that will some time destroy all 
life on the earth. Illustrated. 

6. The Making of the World, By Dr. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer. Describes the proc- 
ess by which dead worlds are re-born 
Into new worlds and how life begins 
again. Illustrated. 

6. Germi of Mind In Plants. By R. 
H. France. A remarkable work proving 
that "mind" is not limited to man or 
even to animals, but Is found in plants 
alBO. Illustrated. 

7. Human, All Too Kuman. By Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. A study of human mo*- 

►tives, showing the absence of "free will" 
and the folly of orthodox theology. 

8. Science and BoYotatton. By Ernest 
Untermann. A history of the growth 
of the Evolution theory, showing how. 
at every step It was fought by the rul- 
ing classes and welcomed by the work- 
era. 

9. Social and Philosophical Studies. 
By Paul Lafargue. The causes of belief 
In God and the origin of abstract ideas 
explained in a brilliant and convincing 
way. 

10. Evolution, Social and Organic By 
Arthur M. Lewis. A volume of popular 
lectures In which the relation of the 
Evolution theory to Socialism is fully 
explained. 

These ten volumes are handsomely bound in 
cloth, uniform with our Library of Socialist Classics 
of which nearly fifty volumes are now ready. Price 
ftOc each, postpaid, no cheaper by the set. Our 
stockholders buy them for tOc each postpaid. Ai 
for free booklet telling why you should be and he 
yon can be a stockholder. Address 



CHARLES H. KERR & 
COMPANY 

341-349 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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For Mooney — Fellow-worker W. J. Leomn 
of Salt Lake City sends a most inspiring; reso- 
lution passed at a citizens' mass meeting in 
that city on the Mooney case, calling for a 
general strike to get a new trial for our Com- 
rades. It was also recommended that all Cali- 
fornia products be placed on the unfair list 
by the City Federation of Labor, to give the 
workers a chance to use their economic power. 
This position has been crystalized by the rebel 
members of the A. F. of L., the I. W. W. and 
the Socialists, so that it looks as tho Salt 
Lake City would be able to help deliver a 
blow for our friends who are in jail for their 
revolutionary activity in San Francisco. 

From Japan — Comrades: The. Imperial Diet 
was dissolved on January 25 and on the same 
day we Socialists in Tokyo proclaimed Com- 
rade Sakai as candidate for the membership of 
parliament for Tokyo constituency. This 
caused a great panic among the people 
thruout the land, but especially to the gov- 
ernment.. A few days later we drafted a 
manifest, but hardly it went to the public when 
its types were all put to pieces and all copies 
finished were taken over by the police. This 
manifest was headed 'The Socialist Manifest/' 
but in its text we did intentionally everything 
in our power not to allude to our last aim, but 
only to the so-called immediate policies. In 
a word, it was merely a social reformers' 
manifest. 

Since that time we arranged several lecture 
meetings. But every time they were sup- 
pressed after a few scores of minutes, on the 
pretext of their being "dangerous." Even 
leaflets and handbills for the meeting could not 
escape the atrocious claw of the police. 

On February 18 (Sunday), Comrade Sakai's 
wife and daughter, together with a number of 
our female comrades, started on campaign, 
distributing handbills which contained short 
sentences like "Tokyo citizens, don't you want 
to send for trial a Socialist to your legislature-" 
Even this was deemed very "dangerous" to 
the police's eye and the ladies participating 
were all called to the police office and "care- 
fully admonished" never to take part again in 
such "an indiscreet action." The^ picture at- 
tached shows Comrade Sakai twitting a po- 
liceman with his shameless discipline. The 
lady standing by him is his daughter, Magara- 
san, smiling at the policeman's silly reply. 

The general election is to take place on 
April 20. We, of course, cannot expect suc- 
cess in this campaign, considering that our 
franchise is extremely limited, the electors 
making only one-fiftieth of the whole popula- 
tion. We are, however, convinced that our 
campaign in this election would not a little 
serve for the advance of our cause. — Yours 
for the cause, A Socialist in Tokyo. 

From Milwaukee — A Comrade from Milwau- 
kee writes: "A person needs the Review to 
keep the issue clear while among the trim- 
mers and compromisers of Milwaukee." 

Back Again — Comrade Horn of Arkansas 
writes us: "I dropped out for four years, but 
I beg leave to acknowledge my neglect of 
duty and want to come back into the fold 
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with the true red bloods. I see by the papers 
that the compromising, vote catching reformer 
element has set back the party considerably. 
Here's my mite to help carry the real light 
of Socialism to the workers." Comrade Horn 
accompanied his subscription with one for 
another friend. 

Kentucky Minister Fights War — Dr. John 
G. Stilli of Louisville, Ky. f and pastor of St. 
John's Evangelical Church, is one minister 
who is not afraid of his job. He hurls defiance 
into the face of Mammon worshipers of an- 
other church in that city and arouses wrath 
of capitalist-kept ministers and newspaper 
writers who, not being able to answer his argu- 
ments in defense of peace and Christianity, 
like the mob of old who crucified Jesus, they 
accuse Dr. Stilli of being pro-German and un- 
American because he accused the capitalist 
class of all nations as being the CAUSE of 
WARS, and who, being the beneficiaries of 
wars, should do the fighting. 

Eh*. E. L. Powell of the First Christian 
Church held a protest meeting in his church, 
advocating war, at which meeting leading busi- 
ness men met and gave vent to their feelings 
against the Senators who blocked the Ship 
Neutrality Bill. Bishop Woodcock, head of 
the Methodist Church, also spoke at this meet- 
ing and declared that, while he was too old 
to fight, he was not too old to pray for the 
fight to go on. It was his and Dr. Powell's 
offering to pray for fighting which Dr. Stilli 
replied to at a special meeting of his church, 
which was crowded to overflowing. His reply 
was so telling that 50,000 copies of it were 
gotten out in a special leaflet. Requests for 
these have come from every point in the 
United States. So great was the demand that 
it was impossible to supply orders coming 
from ministers, who ordered bundles for their 
churches. 

As a consequence of this great sermon in 
behalf of labor, and its interest, Dr. Stilli has 
been preaching to crowded houses every Sun- 
day night, and his straight-out gospel of So- 
cial Revolution is causing widespread interest 
in Socialism. 

It is to be hoped the other ministers will 
wake up and join Dr. Stilli in his great fight 
against barbarism and bloodshed. He has 
turned his church into a labor temple. — Jas. 
Pendragon. 

Changed His Mind— Comrade Fraer of Ore- 
gon writes: "Send me the Review. I used 
to think the Review was pretty wild; now I 
can see that it was even tame for the occa- 
sion." 

Back Again-— We are more than glad to see 
that our old friend, S. B. Hutchinson, is back 
managing a new Socialist paper in Grand 
Junction, Colorado, with Charles L. King as 
editor. The name of the new paper is "The 
Critic," and its price is $1.00 a year. Judging 
from the contents of the first issue we have 
seen, these two comrades are going to start 
the Socialist movement in Colorado on the up- 
grade again. If you want to subscribe, ad- 
dress them at 620 Main street, Grand Junction. 




HABITr«"~" 



I 8 day* Improve your health, prolong life, avoid st< mach 
1 trouble, nervousnena, foul breath, heart disease. Itegaln 
Jily vigor, ealai aervea, clear eyes and superior mental 




HEAVEN AND HELL 



Bwedenborg** great work on the life after 
death, 400 pages, only 15 cent» postpaid. r 
Pastor Undsnbsfger; Windsor Plaoa, 8t Louis, Mo. 



a 



I Accuse' 



Pamphlet, ready in week, r of ^extreme interest 
to a certain element of our movement. 10c, 
to partly cover expense. Andress 

L. DRIVING, 

Box 262, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



CLASS STRUGGLE GAME 



"The Whole Family Can Play It." 

This game is played with colored markers on 
a chart divided into 100 unequal spaces, through 
which winds a path starting from Capitalism 
and leading to Socialism. The pictures and 
lettering are fulj of suggestions, helping young 
people realize the Tacts of the Class Struggle. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. Agents Wanted. 

SOCIALIST PLAYING CARDS 

A fine deck of 53 playing cards, standard 
size and extra quality, with which any ordinary 
card game can be played at sight. But the 
Kings are the Trusts, the Queens are the Cap- 
italistic Virtues, the Jacks are the Policemen 
and their assistants, judge, soldier and pro- 
fessor, and the Aces are the organizations of 
the working class. The other cards stand for 
as many different types of working men and 
women. Each card carries a bright verse by 
Mary E. Marcy; the drawings are by R. H. 
Chaplin. The cards will afford no end of en- 
tertainment, particularly if you can induce a 
non-socialist to take a hand in the game. Price, 
25 cents postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

331-349 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



John Spargo, Socialism, and the War— A 
perfect avalanche of publicity has slipped down 
the tall tower of the Review building the last 
week in regard to John Spargo, Socialism, the 
war, and tree speech. The occasion of this 
slippery deluge of misrepresentation, criticism 
and ridicule is John Spargo happened to strike 
Spokane just at the time when every effort is 
being made by capitalists to excite the war 
frenzy among the working class. This tor- 
rent of abuse, ridicule and criticism is calcu- 
lated to affect the workers in the same way 
that the workers in Germany were affected two 
years ago — that is, to stampede them into en- 
listing to fight for the capitalists. Socialists 
understand all this. Many others do not, and 
are deceived by this sham praise of "good" 
Socialists. 

Our limited space requires us to be very 
brief in writing of this affair. At the solicita- 
tion of the Intercollegiate Society of New 
York (which is independent of the Socialist 
party), the Socialist local in Spokane arranged 
for a lecture and for brief addresses in the 
high schools and Whitworth college by John 
Spargo. When this was done, we were in ig- 
norance of the fact that Spargo differed from 
the other members of the national executive 
committee in their opposition to the war. 
Spargo arrived in Spokane two days ahead of 
his schedule and introduced himself to the 
public thru a prominent interview in the 
Spokesman-Review, in which he agreed in im- 
portant particulars with the war program out- 
lined by the capitalists of the country. This 
being in exact opposition to the belief and pro- 
gram of the Socialist party, national, state and 
local, it was felt that Spargo had done a most 
injudicious act and forfeited the support of the 
organization. 

A special meeting was called for that 
(Thursday) night, to which Spargo was in- 
vited. He did not attend, but came out in 
another interview in the Evening Chronicle, in- 
sisting that the local had no strings on him, 
and that we were attempting to suppress free 
speech. In this meeting, invitations were 
given to any and all to express opinions as to 
what should be done, the chairman especially 
requesting those who wished to justify 
Spargo's conduct to speak. Not a word was 
said in Spargo's defense. It was then voted 
unanimously to repudiate and protest Spargo's 
war talk, and to withdraw all support that we 
expected to give him in his public addresses. 

The charge that the local tried. to muzzle 
Spargo and to prevent him from speaking is 
maliciously false. All we did was to withdraw 
our support, and to refuse to assume any re- 
sponsibility for what he might say. This ac- 
tion was entirely consistent. In fact, we 



should have merited the everlasting contempt 
of consistent people had we done otherwise. 
Mr. Spargo has the privilege, the right, to ex- 
press any views he may hold about the war, 
about Socialism, or any other subject so long 
as he is speaking as an individual. Neither 
he nor any other person, merits the support 
of the Socialist local when he expresses views 
that are in conflict with the adopted policy of 
the Socialist party. Mr. Spargo is not bigger 
than the Socialist party. We are under no 
obligation to accept his views when they differ 
from the views of the great majority. 

It is truly amusing to see what a hero Mr. 
Spargo becomes in the eyes of all those people 
who are heart and soul opposed to Socialism. 
It is interesting to have the great Spokesman- 
Review open its columns to him in such a gen- 
erous way, and to be lauded editorially as a 
really great man, tho a Socialist This 
same great newspaper had not a line of report 
to make of the speech made by George R. 
Kirkpatrick, Socialist candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, when he spoke in Spokane last fall. It 
sent no reporter to interview HIM on the war 
situation. We could get no more than a few 
lines in an obscure corner to announce his 
lecture. Why was this? Because Kirkpatrick 
stood with the international Socialist move- 
ment in opposition to war and capitalism. 

Are Spokesman-Review readers so stupid as 
not to understand how to read its tainted 
news and inspired editorials? Do they not 
know that it is the organ of capitalism, and 
that on every occasion it has taken the side 
of the exploiters of labor? Have they not 
learned that its owners, as members of the 
capitalist ruling class, have good reasons to 
oppose free speech? For any defender of the 
laboring classes, Socialist or otherwise, to be 
complimented and praised by the Spokesman- 
Review is pretty good ground for suspicion of 
the fidelity and loyalty of that man to his 
class. 

Let us give thanks that Spargo has come, 
and gone. — From Spokane Socialist. 

A Socialist Circulating Library— Comrade 
Louis V. Middleton, 921 Ottawa avenue, 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich., is trying an ex- 
periment that ought to work well elsewhere. 
He is starting at his drug store a Socialist 
circulating library, charging 2 cents a day for 
the use of the books to cover expenses and 
pay for additional books to circulate. We 
have helped him make a start by putting in a 
bunch of shelf-worn books for less than cost, 
and we shall be glad to do the same for any 
other comrade trying the same experiment 
Comrade Middleton will have the Review on 
sale regularly, and we hope many of our 
Grand Rapid readers will call on him. 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARMENT 



Trying Times Ahead. When the Eu- 
ropean war broke out, the sales of our 
revolutionary literature suddenly dropped 
to less than half normal. After the first 
few months there Was a slow recovery, 
so that while there was a considerable 
loss for the year 1915 and a slight loss 
for the year 1916, we were able to put 
aside a small reserve during the first three 
months of 1917. Since the decision of 
the United States to enter the world war, 
there has been another abrupt drop in 
our receipts, and we have a heavy deficit 
for the month of April. The situation is 
made still worse by the fact that the cost 
of paper and printing is going up while 
our cash receipts are going down. 

What Are We to Do? No capitalist 
stands behind our publishing house; its 
capital has been subscribed in small sums 
and is nearly all owned by wage-workers. 
If our small reserve is used up, there will 
be no one to assess. What we must do 
is to stop the deficit as soon as possible. 

We May Raise the Price of the Re- 
view. By charging 15 cents a copy and 
$1.50 a year we would cover expenses. 
But we are reluctant to take this step 
except as a last resort, for fear that it 
would cut off the very readers who most 
need the Review, the ones who are most 
mercilessly exploited by the capitalist 
class. So first we shall await the result 
of the appeal we are now making. There 
are five ways in which our readers can 
help. Perhaps YOU can or will help in 
one of the following ways. 

1. Contributions. Last month a Colo- 
rado comrade sold a house and sent as a 
contribution to our publishing house the 
purchaser's note for $1,200 secured by a 
trust deed, and payable in five years with 
interest. This is the first large gift we 
have received for many years, since we 
have preferred to make no appeal for 
gifts. In the present emergency, how- 
ever, there may be others who will fol- 
low this comrade's example. We would 



publish her name, but for the fact that 
she fears this might result in annoyance 
or worse from her patriotic and capital- 
istic neighbors. 

2. ' Loans. About two years ago, as 
we announced, in the Review, Comrade 
Estelle Baker, author of "The Rose 
Door," lent us $1,500 without interest, 
as a help to our work. Now, owing to ill 
health she finds it necessary to withdraw 
this loan in monthly installments, and we 
are repaying it in this way. We have at 
different times received other loans from 
comrades and have always repaid them 
when desired. We offer four per cent 
interest on loans to be repaid on thirty 
days' notice, and we also solicit loans 
without interest to be repaid on demand. 
If you leave your savings in a bank, you 
are helping your enemies. Why not use 
them to help on your own work of edu- 
cation, which our co-operative publishing 
house is doing? 

3. Stock Subscriptions. Eight hun- 
dred shares of stock in our publishing 
house still remain to be subscribed. The 
price is $10 each, and you can- pay for 
a share in ten monthly installments of 
$1.00 each, if you prefer. Stockholders 
get no dividends, but they can buy the 
books we publish, postpaid, at forty per 
cent discount; you can, if you wish, 
buy books in this way while making 
your monthly payments. If this stock 
could all be subscribed this year, it would 
strengthen our position immensely. 

4. Review Subscription Cards. Send 
$3.00 before June 30, and we will send 
you five subscription cards, each good 
for the Review one year to any address in 
the U. S. A. This barely covers the cost 
of printing at present prices, and we may 
soon be obliged to raise the rate. More- 
over, it is only by receiving a large num- 
ber of subscriptions each month that we 
can afford to make this rate, or even the 
make this rate, or even the rate of $1.00 
a year on single subscriptions. If the 
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wave of patriotism reduces the number 
of subscribers, we shall have to raise the 
price. Your prompt response with $3.00 
for five subscriptions may help us keep 
the subscription price where it is. 

5. Buy Socialist Books. Remember 
the co-operative house of Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., owns both the Review and the book „ 
business, so that an order for books is 
almost as great a help as a subscription 
toward covering the expenses of the Re- 
view. Look over our book advertisements 
on other pages of this issue, and send what 
you can spare for books. , x 

Don't Wait. You can surely help in 
one of these five ways, perhaps in more 
than one. Do what you can at once, 
and we shall have an optimistic report 
to make in next month's Review. Ad- 
dress all business letters to 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
341 East Ohio Street, Chicago. - 



Socialism*^ War 

By LOUIS B. BOUDIN 

Author of "The Theoretical System of 
Karl Marx." 

A brilliant and adequate Socialist interpre- 
tation of the Great war by the foremost 
Marxian scholar in America. 

This book develops a theory of the economic 
basis of Imperialism that is at once original 
and satisfactory. 

The general problems involved in the 
Socialist attitude to ALL wars are brilliantly 
discussed. 

The AnalyU U Strictly Scientific, the 

Style end Presentation Simple 

and Direct. 

This important book has lately been pub- 
lished in New York at $1.10 postpaid. We 
have bought part of the edition, and while 
our copies last, we will mail the book to any 
REVIEW reader on receipt of $1.00. Address 

Chat. H. Kerr & Company 



341-349 East Ohio Strati, 



Chicago 



GREATEST OF ALL || m w V P ADIT A I 

socialist books mai A S UHil I HL 

You can be a Socialist without reading CAPITAL, but you cannot talk 
or write about Socialism, nor hold your own in debates with old-party poli- 
ticians, without a clear understanding of the principles and theories which 
are explained in this book. 

Until a few years ago, only one volume could be had in the English 
language, and that in an inferior edition. Then this publishing bouse took 
bold and published the entire work in three magnificent volumes, strongly 
bound in library cloth, with gold stamping. 

VOLUME I. entitled "Two P roo— off CaaltaSet ProoaetJoa,'* b practically comple* tn\ ftsalf. It «x- 
plains the thing which, up to the time that Marx came on the scene, had confused all the economists, namely. 
Surplus ValM. It explains exactly how the capitalist extract, his profits. This Tolame might be called the 
keystone of the Socialist arch. 869 pages, $2.00. 

VOLUME II. "Two ff> reoeea off dremt a tf-s i off C ap ito l," explains the part that the merchant and the 
banker play in the present system, and the laws that govern social capital. Unravels knots In which prertons 
writers had become entangled. 618 pages, SS.OO. 

VOLUME III. In some respectsthe most Interesting of all. treats of "Two f> r»o— off Caattaaat r*r e i m 
•Joetloa m a Wlseta." Predicts the riao off Tntafa and makes clear the coo— off poJsfoa aa*J lash M 
trial c rt— . Shows how the small capitalist is swallowed. Explains for all Urn* the snhjeots of !■■■% Boat 
1.048 pages. $2.00. 



Price of the set $6.00, express prepaid. The only way to buy it for less is to be a stock- 
holder in our publishing house. Stockholders buy the set for $3.60, express prepaid. Ask for 
booklet explaining how easy it is to become a stockholder. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341-349 East Ohio St., Chicago 
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Various Headaches A Remedy for Pain 



*lt is necessary in order to treat headaches properly to 
understand the causes which produce the affection," says 
Dr. J. W. Ray of Blockton, Alabama. Continuing, he 
says: "Physicians cannot even begin the treatment of a 
disease without knowing what causes give rise to it, and 
we must remember that headache is to be treated accord- 
ing to the same rule. We must not only be particular to 
give a remedy intended to counteract the cause which 
produces the headache, but we must also give a remedy 
to relieve the pain until the cause of the trouble has been 
removed. To answer this purpose Anti-kamnia Tablets 
will be found a most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 
One tablet every one to three hours gives com fort and 
rest in r most severe cases of heada che , neuralgia and 
particularly the headaches of women. 

FOR SICK-HEADACHE 

If a patient is subject to regular attacks of sick-head- 
ache, he should take two A-K Tablets when he feels the 
least sign of an oncoming attack. These tablets are prompt 
in action, and can be depended upon to produce relief in 
a very f eW minutes. Such patients should always be 
instructed to keep their bowels open* 

Influenza or LaGrippe 

It is quite refreshing these days to read of a clearly 
denned treatment for Influenza or La Grippe. In an article 
in the "Lancet-Clinic." Dr. James Bell of New York City. 
ssys he is convinced that too much medication is both un- 
necessary and injurious. 

When called to a case of La Grippe, the patient is usually 
seen when the fever is present, as the chill which occasion- 
ally ushers in the disease has generally passed away. Dr. 
Bell then orders that the bowels be opened freely with salts, 
citrate of magnesia or other laxative. For the high fever, 
severe headache, pain and general soreness, one Anti- 
kamnia Tablet every two hours is quickly followed by 
complete relief . 



"The efficiency of any drug," says Dr. C. P. Bobbins, 
"is known to us by the results we obtain from its use. 
One of the principal symptoms of all diseases is pain, and 
this is what the patient most often applies to us for, i. «.. 
something to relieve his pain. If we can arrest this prompt- 
ly, the patient is most liable to trust in us for the other 
remedies which will effect a permanent cure. One remedy 
which I have used largely in my practice is Anti-kamnia 
Tablets. Many and varied are their uses. I have pat them 
to the test on many occasions, and have never been dis- 
appointed. I found them especially valuable for headaches 
of malarial origin, where quinine was being taken. They 
appear to prevent the bad after-effects of the quinine. 
Anti-kamnia Tablets are also excellent for the headaches 
from improper digestion; also for headaches of a neuralgic 
origin, and especially for women subject to pains at certain 
times. One or two Anti-kamnia Tablets every two or 
three hours give prompt relief." 

Acute Rheumatism 

In the hands of one observer we find that a certain drug 
has been used with the utmost satisfaction; others have 
found the same remedy to be a great disappointment. 
All physicians however agree that every method of treat- 
ment is aided by the administration of some remedy to 
relieve the pain and quiet the nervous system, and Dr. 
W. S. Schultse expresses the opinion of thousands of 
practitioners when he says that Anti-kamnia Tablets 
should be given preference over all other remedies for 
relief of the pain in aO forms of rheumatism. They are 
also unsur passed for h eada ch es , neuralgia and all pain. 

Indigestion Dyspepsia 

Are you distressed after eating? Do you have nausea 
when riding in the cars, or on the train or boat? Take one 
A-K Tablet and get relief. 



When to Take Anti-Kamnia Tablets 

As a Pain Reliever— In headache, migraine, coryza, la grippe and its after-effects. 

As an Anodyne or Sedative— In indigestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria, insomnia, 
car-sickness, sea-sickness, worry and sight-seer's fatigue. 

As an Antipyretic— In intermittent, puerperal and malarial fevers, bronchitis, pleurisy, etc. 

As an Anti-Neuralgio— hi acute or chronic neuralgia, facial neuralgia, earache, tooth- 
ache and pains of sciatica. 

As an Anti-Rheumatic— For the pain in acute or chronic rheumatism and gout. 

All genuine Anti-kamnia Tablets bear the JK monogram. At all druggists 
in any quantity or in 10c and 25c packages. Ask for A-K Tablets and insist 
on getting them. 
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JESUS-"One of Those 
Damned Agitators" 

In his "The Carpenter and the Rich Man" Bouck White proves to the satisfaction 
of all intelligent men and women that Jesus of Nazareth TAUGHT the very things 
the Churches and so-called Christians today CONDEMN in the name of Christ 

Jesus approved of the acts of David and his hungry followers when they entered 
the temple and took the blessed shew bread from the sacred altars to satisfy their 
want. 

In New York a Catholic Priest declared he would die rather than permit the 
Unemployed to contaminate the "sacred" Church by using it to protect them from the 
winter's cold, although they had not where to lay their heads. The Catholic Priest 
had these starving men arrested and sent to prison. 

Jesus said: "I was in prison and ye visited me not/' for "inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the LEAST of these my brethren, ye did it not to me." According to Mr. 
White in his "Carpenter and the Rich Man," Jesus looked upon legal and all authorities 
as ENEMIES of the poor. He demanded that his followers and friends visit and 
support their comrades when imprisoned by the hated authorities. 

That Jesus loved ALL the poor and despised ALL the rich there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt after reading this book. Comrade White points out how when a 
rich man asked permission to follow Jesus and become one of his band of OUTLAWS, 
Jesus said to him: "Sell ALL you have and GIVE to the POOR and take up your 
cross and follow me." 

In thus referring to the cross, Mr. White shows how Jesus meant that his com- 
panions must be ready and willing to give up ALL things, to be prepared to DIE if 
necessary in their crusade for the poor. 

Jesus stood for the poor thief, the propc 
SABOTAGER, the HOMELESS and HUNGRY 
the definition of defilement as laid down by our I 

He was the BOLDEST of REBELLIOUS 
forgiven ANY POOR man and the possession of 
trievably damned the owner, according to the Nazi 

The outcasts of the world were the beloved of 
workingmen, ex-convicts were all the friends of 
property-owner, the usurer, the RICH MAN, he he 
and scorn. 

Jesus demanded material communism among t 
against ALL CONSTITUTED AUTHORITY. 

Comrade White proves how most of the books 
several hundred years after the death of Jesus and 
and minds of the AUTHORS than they do of the 

Read this book by Bouck White and prove 1 
just what ACTUALLY WERE the teachings of tl 

The book sells in New Ytork for $1.35 net. We have just bought 330 copies, and 
while they last will mail one to any REVIEW reader for $1.00. When this lot is sold 
we shall have no more, so order now, using the blank below. 
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Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

341-349 East Ohio Street, Chicago: 
I enclose $1.00 for which please mail a copy of "The Carpenter, and the Rich Man." 

Name Address 

Postoffice State 
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ANCIENT SOCIETY 



OR 



Researches in the Lines of Human 

Progress: From Savagery Through 

Barbarism to Civilization 



One American and only one is recog- 
nized by the universities of Europe as 
one of the world's great scientists. 
That American is LEWIS H. MORGAN, 
the author of this book. He was the 
pioneer writer on the subject His con- 
clusions have been fully sustained by 
later investigators. 

This work contains a full and clear expla- 
nation of many vitally important facts, with- 
out which no intelligent discission of the 
"Woman Question" is possible. It shows 
that the successive marriage customs that have 
arisen have corresponded to certain definite 
industrial conditions. The author shows that 
it is industrial changes that alter the relations 
of the sexes, and that these changes are still 
going on. He shows the historical reason for 
the "double standard of morals" for men and 
women, over which reformers have wailed in 
vain. And he points the way to a cleaner, 
freer, happier life for women in the future* 
through the triumph of the working class. 
All this is shown indirectly through historical 
facts; the reader is left to draw his own, con- 
clu 



LEWIS H. MORGAN 



Cloth, 586 large pages, gold stamping. 
Until lately this book could not be bought 
for less than $4.00. Use coupon below, 
and we will mail the book to YOU for 60c, 
provided you send $1.00 at the tame 
time lor a year's subscription to the 
International Socialist Review* 
Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company 

118 West Kinzie Street. Chicago 



Charles H. Kerr & Company, 

118 West Kinzie Street, Chicago: 

I enclose $1.50 for which please mail a copy of "Ancient Society" and enter my name 
for the International Socialist Review for one year. 

Name Address 

Postoffice State 

Note— If desired, the Review will be sent to another address or we will send a subscription card to be 
filled out later. 
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The Bible Reviewed in the Light of Modern Science 



IS THE 
BIBLE 
TRUE? 




God and My Neighbor 

•: ROBERT BLATCHFORD 



\ 



\ 





This is the chief 
subject of debate today 
between Christians and 
Scientists the world over. 

Robert Blatchford 

says: "Is the Bible a 

holy and inspired book 
and the Word of God to man, or is it 
an incongruous and contradictory col- 
lection of tribal tradition and ancient 
fables, written by men of genius and 
imagination ?" 

Mr. Blatchford believes RELI- 
GIONS are not REVEALED, they are 
EVOLVED. 

"We cannot accept as the God of 
Creation," he writes, "this savage idol 

(Jehovah) of an obscure tribe, and we have renounced him and are 
ashamed of him, not because of any later divine revelation, but be- 
cause mankind have become too enlightened to tolerate Jehovah." 

"The ethical code of the Old Testament is no longer suitable as the rule of 
life. The moral and intellectual advance of the human race has left it behind." 

"CHRISTIANS declare the highest conception of God is the Christian con- 
ception of him as a Heavenly Father. "God is love," they say. To whksli 
Blatchford replies: "This is a very lofty, poetical and gratifying conceptfflf^ 
but it is open to one fatal objection — it is not true!" '^ ~ u 

Mr. Blatchford does not believe that a divine being would need or i 
PRAYER and PRAISE. 

"If you were a human father, would you rather your children pr 
and neglected each other, or that brother should stand by brother, t 
cherish sister?" 

GOD AND MY NEIGHBOR is not an attack upon religion. It is a 1 
of the Bible from the scientific point of view. It is one of the most 
provoking books of the age. It is being discussed from hundreds of platforms' 
and in thousands of homes. 

Extra cloth, 248 large pages, $1.00 postpaid 
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_____ Why They Become Autocrats 

These questions are vital to the Socialist movement, since its central aim is 
not merely collective ownership but also democratic control of production and dis- 
tribution. Is a democratically managed society possible? And if so, do political 
and labor leaders help or hinder the oncoming of democracy? 

These are a few of the questions discussed in a great book by ROBERT 
MICHELS, Professor of Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Basle, entitled 

POLITICAL PARTIES: A Sociological Study of 
the Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy 

The author does not attempt to solve our problems for us. He merely shows 
what has happened in the Socialist parties and the labor unions of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, England and the United States. Here are a few of the chapters : 

The Need for Organization. Centralization. 

The Need for Leadership Felt by the Mass. The Exercise of Power and Its Reaction 
The Political Gratitude of the Masses. U P°» the Leaders. 

Financial Power of the Leaders. The' Metamorphosis of the Leaders. 

Relation of the Leaders to the Masses. Syndicalism as a Remedy. 

The Struggle Between the Leaders and the Anarchism. 

Masses. Party-Life in War-Time. 

The last-named chapter was written in 1915 especially for the American 
edition, and shows how the action of the German Socialist officials has confirmed 
the author's theories. 

POLITICAL PARTIES is a critical analysis of the workings of democracy, 
both on the political and economic fields. It introduces the reader to a new branch 
of science, the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

POLITICAL PARTIES is a large volume of 426 pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. It was published in New York at $3.50 net. We have bought all 
remaining copies of the American edition, and while they last we offer them to 
any REVIEW reader at $1.50 postpaid ; with the REVIEW one year, $2.00. 

Charles He Kerr & Company, 

341-349 East Ohio Street, - - CHICAGO ; 
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The Russian Revolution 



THE program of the provisional government contains big promises. If 
they were to be realized, Russia would be the freest country in the world 
and many revolutionists would move to Russia. 

Those revolutionists, however, who understand Imperialism know that 
it cannot, and will not, keep to this program. There will develop a tremen- 
dous struggle in Russia, as we are now only in the honeymoon of the revolu- 
tion. We have already been informed by cables about protests against 
speakers who present "impossible" demands. We know what this means. 
The Social patriots combine with the bourgeoisie against revolutionary So- 
cialism. How large a part of the Russian working class will keep to the 
revolutional^ principles we don't know, but what we know is this: if the 
revolution stops now, if the workers listen to those who urge them to return 
to^ work, to calmly continue regular life, then within six months a compromise 
will be effective between the utmost reactionary forces and the modern 
capitalists, and even the ocdinary bourgeois liberties will not be granted. 
Only if unrest and action continue to prevail in Russia and the working class 
is not itself infected by Imperialism, only then will the revolution benefit 
the Russian people, and at the same time, other peoples as well. 

We do not know how this revolution will develop, but we do know that 
the field was prepared by Revolutionists, who have undermined Czarism 
through persistent revolutionary efforts/ What was done in Russia will 
have to be accomplished in other countries. The soldiers, whole regiments 
of them, actually went over to the people, and such we may expect to be 
their action in the Proletarian Revolution. And the same energy with which 
the Russian Revolutionists have continued their efforts to weaken Czarism, 
we Revolutionists of western Europe have to develop to undehnine Imperial- 
ism. This will have to be the essential part of our struggle. — H. Roland-Hoist. 



THE full story of the first days of which overthrew Czarism in spite of the 
the Russian revolution are just ar- Duma, 
riving in this country. When Paul Miloukoff, the Duma leader, first 
The daily news bulletins issued became aware of what was going on in the 
by the Council 6i Workmen's and streets of Petrograd he exclaimed: "It will be 
Soldiers' Deputies give us a clear look-in over in a quarter of an hour!" expecting the sol- 
on events as the revolution grew in in- ™ ers ^ a " d P? hce t0 crush the revolution. The 
tPncifv A*m Kv Hav Duma, therefore, was not prepared for a success- 
tensity day by day. ful revo lution. It was only when the workers 
The one fact which stands head and had won over the soldiery and defeated the police 
shoulders above all others is that organ- that the Duma joined in the upheaval, 
ized labor, hand in hand with the Social The following summary of the news 
Revolutionists, precipitated the revolution bulletins was compiled by Isaac Don 

70* 
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THE RETURN OF THE EXILES 
Workers and soldiers greeting the "Grandmother of the Revolution" — Comrade Catherine Breshkovsky, who spent over 

thirty years in prison and exile. 



Levine, foreign correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. We quote in part: 

Beginning With a Strike 

On March the 6th a strike began. 

On the 7th all the textile workers were out. 

On the 8th the last newspaper appeared. The 
whole populace of the city turned out into the 
streets with cries of "Give us bread!" For two 
days the Cossacks and soldiers, sent out to dis- 
perse the crowds, fraternized with them, accom- 
panied by universal ovations. 

Demonstrations began on Sunday, March 11. 
Hundreds of thousands marched toward the Win- 
ter Palace. This date marks the beginning of the 
revolution. On Sunday afternoon the police 
charged the crowds, but the soldiers ordered to 
do so refused point blank. The police were sav- 
age, causing considerable casualties. 

The storm, however, burst on Monday, March 
12. Enormous crowds rushed to the arsenals and 
arms factories to arm themselves. The cordons 
of police were everywhere smashed, and with the 
help of the soldiers the workingmen turned upon 
the police. 

The Revolution's Newspaper 

The first bulletin was issued on the afternoon 
of March 12. Across the whole page is a three- 
line head reading: 

"The Newspapers Are Not Appearing. Events 
Are Developing Too Rapidly. The Population 
Ought to Know What Is Going On." 

The bulletin contains the Czar's edict dissolv- 
ing the Duma and the Duma's resolution not to 
close its session. Twenty-five thousand soldiers 
joined the revolutionists on that day. 

At 1 o'clock in the afternoon a deputation of 
these soldiers arrived at the Duma to find where 
it stood. Rodzianko, the president, communicated 
to this delegation the Duma's resolution. ^ 

Rodzianko also said that he had wired to the 
Czar, the commanders in chief and the chief of 
staff on March 11. On the 12th he sent to the 
Emperor the last telegram, which read in part: 
"The last hour has arrived to decide the fate 
of the country and dynasty." 

At 2 o'clock the revolutionary soldiers, followed 



by the armed populace, arrived at the Duma. The 
Socialist Deputies, Tchkheidze, Kerensky and 
Skobelev, came out to address the revolutionary 
army. The latter enthusiastically greeted the 
Socialist leaders. The chiefs of the revolution 
then detailed rebel soldiers to guard the Duma 
and take over its telephone and telegraph appa- 
ratus. 

At 2 :30 o'clock the Duma met The question 
of organizing a temporary committee to restore 
order in Petrograd was diAssed. In view of 
the crowded assembly, it was decided to let the 
Council of Elders of the Duma appoint this com- 
mittee. It became known under the name of the 
Temporary Executive Committee of the Duma. 

The same day representatives of the revolu- 
tionary working men, 
intellectuals met in the 
organized the Tempora: 
the Council of Workmc 
Immediately the comr 
calling upon the soldi 
the city to hold electk 
to this newly constitut 
were held, on the base 
sand voters. The cc 
appeal to the people < 
hungry soldiers who fc 
lution. 

Taking the ] 

The day was eventf 
rebellion. The presider 
Stcheglovitov, was an 
5:30 o'clock in the bui 
famous prison, "Kresty, 
were held in large nu 
revolutionary army th 
smaller prisons were 
opposition. The fortn 
Paul, the Russian Bas 
by the revolutionists. 1 
ment was set on fire, 
destroyed* So numen 
espionage documents t 
continued to burn. 

Petrograd went to bed on Monday night, March 
12, under the protection of the revolutionary army. 
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Two committees, simultaneously formed, repre- 
senting the Duma and the rebels, were already 
functioning as the sole government Searches 
made in the houses of the cabinet members failed 
to locate the ministers, who were in hiding. 

The following morning at 2 o'clock the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Duma issued two proclama- 
tions, calling upon the population to refrain from 
violent and destructive acts as well as to recog- 
nize the gravity of the situation and help it 
restore order and law. 

The same morning the Council of Workmens* 
and Soldiers' Deputies appealed to the masses to 
stand by it in its efforts to demolish completely 
the old regime and create a new government 
through a constituent assembly elected on the 
basis of universal, secret and direct suffrage. 

The Duma Committee next issued an appeal 
to the army officers to come to the support of 
the Duma. "In spite of the profound difference 
of opinion among the Duma members forming the 
Temporary Committee," read the appeal, "at the 
present difficult moment complete harmony has 
been reached among them. We are faced by the 
urgent task of organizing the elemental popu- 
lar movement. In organization only is there 
safety and power. Obey temporarily the Commit- 
tee of the Duma." 

Kerensky, the Socialist Deputy, met with even 
greater enthusiasm on the part of the troops he 
addressed. "Comrades, workers, soldiers, officers 



and citizens !" began Kerensky. "That we are all 
here together inspires me with confidence that the 
old barbarous regime is destroyed forever. We 
are gathered here to swear that Russia shall be 
free? 

"We swear!" resounded a multitude of voices. 

"Long live the free citizenship of free Russia !" 
concluded Kerensky. 

A prolonged and mighty ovation greeted this 
sentiment. 

During the day ex-Premier Sturmer, General 
Kurlov, General Commisarvo and many other high 
officials were arrested. The Duma committee 
dispatched special commissioners to take charge 
of the railroad, telegraph and telephone lines and 
various other public utilities. The disorders in 
the streets continued all day, largely being en- 
counters between the police and the revolution- 
ists. All day long new detachments of the Petro- 
grad garrison joined the revolutionary army. 
When the day closed the Executive Committee of 
the Duma and the Council of Deputies were in 
full control of the situation. 

March 13 the Official Telegraph Agency was 
taken over by Deputy Gronsky. A city militia 
was formed to keep order. Ex-Premier Gore- 
mykin was arrested with the rest of the ministers. 
The day closed with the following proclamation: 

Citizens! The great thing has happened. The 
old government that oppressed Russia has dis- 
solved itself. The Committee of the Duma and 
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REVOLUTIONISTS BURNING POLICE RECORDS AND ROYAL ARMS 
Imperial eagles, royal arms and all police records went up in smoke. Hundreds of bonfires lit up towns and villages for 

three days. 
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the Council of Labor Deputies are restoring order 
and law in the country. The first task at the pres- 
ent moment is the supplying of the army and the 
people with food. Citizens! Help your country 
with bread and work. 

The Fourth Day 

The 15th of March, the fourth day of the 
revolution, still found Russia without a per- 
manent government. The two committees 
were successfully running the affairs of the 
city and the country. But the czar was still 
ruler nominally. No new cabinet had been 
formed. And yet the population was behav- 
ing itself wonderfully. The daily bulletins 
kept all Petrograd informed of the latest de- 
velopments. They. were distributed free. In 
the morning the officers issued a joint appeal 
to the soldiers, calling for continued alert- 
ness on the part of the revolutionary army. 

"The hour of popular freedom has struck!" 
read the appeal. "The army, navy and people 
together have raised the holy banner of lib- 
erty. Only a free Russia can destroy the % 
German menace. Remember that the safety 
and victory of Russia lie in our mutual con- 
fidence and union. The old autocratic system, 
which for two years was unable to lead Russia 
to victory, let it perish forever. Together 
with you we curse the old regime. Long 
live free, great Russia!" m 

Rise of the New Government 

Professor Yurevitch was appointed chief of 
police— undoubtedly the first professor in Rus- 
sia to hold such a post. Commissioners were 
also delegated to take over the ministries. Minis- 
ter of Commerce Prince Shakovsky and ex-Min- 
ister of the Interior Maklakov, a notorious 
reactionary, were arrested. A special com- 
mittee was immediately formed to elaborate 
a plan for a general political amnesty. The 
Labor group issued an appeal calling for obe- 
dience to all the regulations and orders of 
the temporary committee. 

Ex- War Minister Brought Under Guard 

General Sukhomlinov, the ex-war minister, 
who was responsible for the terrible Russian 
defeats in Poland and Lithuania in 1915, was 
brought under guard to the Duma. So 
excited were the soldiers over the news that 
it was with difficulty that they were restrained 
from doing violence to the prisoner. 

The same day the Kronstadt garrison went 
over to the revolutionary forces Admiral 
Viren, the commander, was killed. Two depu- 
ties of the Duma were dispatched there to 
take charge of the situation. 

All morning negotiations between the tem- 
porary executive committee of the Duma and 
the Council of Workmen's and Soldiers' Deo- 
uties took place in regard to the formation 
of a new government. The negotiations were 
closed at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. The pro- 
visional government which now is in control 
of Russia, was the result of the joint council. 
This point should be borne in mind at the 
present moment, when the council of deputies 
is so much to the front. 

The Duma Was Afraid 

One thing is clear now. The Duma stood, 



out of fear, for the retention of the Roman- 
offs. The council of labor and soldiers' dep- 
uties insisted upon the complete overthrow 
of the monarchy. All night and day of the 
15th of March conferences were held between 
the two bodies. Finally it was decided to 
demand the abdication of Nicholas II, to pro- 
claim temporarily as regent Grand Duke 
Michael and to leave the czar's son, Alexis, 
as heir apparent. The revolutionary masses 
greeted the latter decision with outspoken 
hostility. "Again the Romanoffs!" cried the 
populace, which had made up its mind dur- 
ing the revolution that czarism was abolished 
for good in Russia. 

From all parts of the country messages were 
arriving hourly, telling of the nation's unani- 
mous support of the new government. Grand 
Duke Nicholas wired from the Caucasian 
front, urging the czar to save Russia. The 
exiled leaders of the revolutionary movement 
abroad were urged to return immediately 
home. The Association of Newspaper Edi- 
tors met and decided to resume as soon as 
possible the publication of their journals. 
New army divisions arriving in Petrograd 
were met by the revolution forces with music 
and cheers. 

The arrested ministers provided enough di- 
version for the still nervous population. 
Protopopov kept asking his guards what 
would be done to him. Esoecially alarmed 
was old Sturmer. "Who will guarantee that 
they won't cut my head off?" he continuously 
queried. 

While the emissaries of the Duma went to 
Pskov, where the czar was, to obtain his 
signature to the abdication decree, the revolu- 
tionary elements increased their pressure on 
the council of deputies in favor of the abo- 
lition of the monarchy. This pressure it was 
that made Russia a republic. The Duma fa- 
vored a constitutional monarchy. But after 
the emperor abdicated it yielded to the in- 
sistent demands of the workmen and soldiers 
and caused the Grand Duke Michael to abdi- 
cate his rights also. 

The masses began the revolution and the 
masses freed Russia of the Romanoffs and 
made her a republic. 

The liberal Duma was too timid to make full 
use of the opportunities of the movement, and it 
was the courageous Council of Workmen's and 
Soldiers' Deputies that transformed Russia from 
the most absolutist autocracy in the world into 
the most radically governed great nation. 

March 15th was the most constructive day 
of the revolution. With the provisional gov- 
ernment's authority established, the capital 
rapidly assumed its normal appearance. The 
Petrograd correspondents and agents of for- 
eign newspapers wired abroad on the after- 
noon of that day all the news of the revo- 
lution for the first time. In the United States 
the first message telling of the great upheaval 
arrived at 2 o'clock. In France the news was 
not released till the next day. In Berlin it 
was known earlier than in any other country. 

March 16th Petrograd was full of all kinds 
of wild rumors. There were reports of a 
revolution in Berlin and the murder of Wil- 
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helm. But the committee's bulletin of the 
day called the population's attention to the 
danger of German agents. The first act of 
Minister of Justice Kerensky was an order 
for the release of imprisoned members of 
the Duma. The most popular of all minis- 
ters, Kerensky, soon became a national hero. 
His passionate eloquence and revolutionary 
ardor won him the love and devotion of the 
masses. 

The various revolutionary parties began to 
collect their forces openly for the first time 
in their existence. The Social-Revolutionists, 
whose underground activities have inscribed 
some of the most dramatic pages in Russian 
history, held their first legal session. The 



Cadets met also. Both parties issued appeals 
calling for union and co-operation. The head 
of the council of deputies, Tchkheidze, ad- 
dressed the soldiers amidst one of the most 
picturesque scenes of the revolution. General 
Rennenkampf, whom Hindenburg ignomin- 
iously defeated; the black minister of educa- 
tion, Kultchitsky, and the governor general 
of Finland were arrested. The reactionary 
governor of Tver was killed. Ex-Premier 
Kokovtsov was also arrested. 

Thus did the old regime die. Already, on 
March 16th, the banks were open for two 
hours. With the end of that day the revolu- 
tion was definitely over. A new Russia had 
arisen on the ruins of czarism. 



INTERNATIONALE 

By Eugene Pottier 

(Translated by Charles H. Kerr.) 



Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 
For justice thunders condemnation, 

A better world's in birth. 
No more tradition's chains shall bind us, 

Arise, ye slaves ; no more in thrall ! 
The earth shall rise on new foundations, 

We have been naught, we shall be all. 

REFRAIN 

Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place, 

The Internationale 
Shall be the human race. 



We want no condescending saviors, 

To rule us from a judgment hall; 
We workers ask not for their favors; 

Let us consult for all. 
To make the thief disgorge his booty 

To free the spirit from its cell, 
We must ourselves decide our duty, 

We must decide and do it well. 

The law oppresses us and tricks us, 

Wap systems drain our blood; 
The rich are free from obligations, 

The laws the poor delude. 
Too long we've languished in subjection, 

Equality has other laws; 
"No rights," says she, "without their duties, 

No claims on equals without cause." 



Behold them seated in their glory, 

The kings of mine and rail and soil! 
What have you read in all their story, 

But how they plundered toil? 
Fruits of the workers' toil are buried 

In the strong coffers of a few; 
In working for their restitution 

The men will only ask their due. 

Toilers from shops and fields united, 

The union we of all who work; 
The earth belongs to us, the workers, 

No room here for the shirk. 
How many on our flesh have fattened! 

But if the noisome birds of prey 
Shall vanish from the sky some morning, 

The blessed sunlight still will stay. 
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Tlie Coming of Supernationalism 

By PHILLIPS RUSSELL 



THE night of nationalistic capitalism 
is passing and it is time revolutionists 
were up and about their business. 
I take it that all of us have been 
more or less confused and uncertain about 
the events of the last two and a half years. 
But now we are beginning to see daylight 
faintly showing on the distant horizon. The 
Russian revolution has cleared the atmos- 
phere for us and the moving shadows that 
formerly were but parts of the welter of 
darkness now are slowly taking shape as 
parts of the next stage setting which the 
great scene shifter, Economic Progress, will 
soon reveal to us. 

The world's masters are frightened. 
Therefore it begins to look as if their serfs 
were going to have a chance. In this con- 
nection it has been interesting in the last 
few weeks to watch the various stages of 
thought arrived at by the New Republic, 
the New York weekly. I mention this 
journal because it is the country's fore- 
most organ of progressive and constructive 
capitalism. In its issue of May 5 it made 
this admission: 

"Western civilization is approaching not 
the end of its potential resources, but the 
end of its resources as they are now or- 
ganized." 

In other words, the war-makers have bit- 
ten off more than they can chew. They are 
in the position of the shark that swallows a 
certain little sea monster which, once down, 
eats its captor's vitals out. The New York 
Call derives great comfort from the situa- 
tion. It views the plight of the warring 
powers as the death of capitalism which, in 
its struggles, is digging its own grave. How- 
ever, let us be not too previous in singing 
the funeral chant. Economic nationalism, 
indeed, is rattling in the throat, but let 
us consider the locust. That insect is not 
dead when it relapses into unconsciousness. 
It merely splits its skin and emerges into a 
new form. What new epoch, then, are we 
verging upon? There are varying opinions. 
Let us accept for what it is worth that of 
the New Republic. It asserts : "It is almost 
impossible to estimate the consequences of 
this great revolutionary situation. For one 
thing it means that a supernational govern- 
ment is being forced into existence — a 



world authority over the necessities of life." 
In short, there is being born what we 
have long looked forward to — a perfected in- 
ternational organization of capitalism. We 
should worry about that! It will then be 
in the position we have long wanted to get 
it. The internationalization of capitalism 
will make easier the internationalization of 
labor. In fact, the former will promote, 
will manufacture the latter. It is not true 
that the International is dead. There never 
was a real one. But we may have one now. 
The international police force, long 
threatened, has already started its work. 
When, some months ago, English interests 
in India were alarmed by a native uprising, 
marines were landed from a Japanese war- 
ship and put down the outbreak at the point 
of the bayonet. We have abundant reason 
for believing the story that when in 1905 
the Russian autocracy was menaced by the 
uprising of the peasants, the German gov-' 
eminent offered to send troops to Russia to 
smash it. We may yet see the day when 
American soldiers will be quelling a re- 
bellion of Chinese and other imported 
coolies on French soil, and if England is 
hard enough pressed when the next Irish 
revolt breaks out, she may call on American 
warships to bombard Dublin. 

If any further proof is needed that old- 
style capitalism is in its death throes, one 
has only to survey the wild flounderings of 
the various capitalist governments today. 
Actually, they are calling on their once- 
despised Socialists to save them. In Russia 
Kerenski and Tscheidse are mainstays of 
the provisional government. In France, 
Albert Thomas is Minister of Munitions; 
Briand and Viviani, who got their training 
in the Socialist movement, and many other 
former bearers of the red banner, are 
trusted advisers. In England the usefulness 
to the government of labor leaders is well 
known. In Italy Bissolati is a pillar of the 
state. In Germany Scheidemann and other 
Socialist politicians are of incalculable aid 
to a hard-pressed autocracy. Melancholy is 
the sight of Walling, Stokes, Russell and 
others acting as volunteer advisers as to 
what is treason to our own capitalist gov- 
ernment! What irony— that Socialists 
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should become bolsters of a decrepit and 
crumbling order. 

Meanwhile, it is a time for lovers of 
freedom to look alive. Our Junkers are in 
the front seat and out for a joy ride. 
Stimulated by the sight of Britain's well- 
herded munition workers, they are now de- 
manding the conscription, the militarization, 
of American labor. 

The last vestiges of political freedom left 
to working men and women are being torn 
away. State legislatures are rapidly re- 
pealing all laws supposed to be for the 
benefit of labor for the period of the war 
and for six months after. But this, too, 
need be no cause for worry to those who 
look ahead. This facile repeal of laws so 
toilsomely won will yet teach those workers 
who believe they can improve their condi- 
tion by political enactment that triey 1 can 
win and hold what they have won only by 
compactly formed, firmly rooted economic 
organization. This war is going to be one 
grand promoter of industrial unionism. 

Nor will the warriors from labor's ranks 
be alarmed by any shifts in styles of capi- 
talism. A system that can produce cases 
like Ludlow, Calumet, Bayonne, Paint 
Creek, Lawrence, Little Falls, Moyer and 



Haywood, Ettor and Giovanitti, Ford and 
Suhr, Rangel and Cline, Joe Hill, Warren 
Billings, Tom Mooney, the Mesaba Range 
and the Everett Massacre can hardly change 
for the worse. Those who tell us that a 
capitalist reign of terror is about to begin 
forget there has been one on for a good 
many years. Conditions such as are re- 
flected in every copy of papers like Soli- 
darity and the Industrial Worker are fright- 
ful beyond words. The murderous hatred 
with which the employing classes strike 
back at every upward movement of their 
slaves betokens the desperate fear in their 
hearts. 

It is a time of opportunity for the work- 
ing class of America. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, following the example of 
the labor aristocracy in England, France 
and Germany, has cast its lot with the na- 
tionalistic exploiters, but there are some 
88,000,000 other workers in the United 
States, among whom are many who will 
remember the victory of the coal miners of 
Wales and will make no compromise. The 
capitalists*' need is the workers' opportunity. 
The autocracy of Russia has been made to 
abdicate on account of this war. Shall the 
plutocracy of America go unscathed? 



MUTTON AND WAR 



By. Mark Twain 



"Look at you in war — what mutton you are, and how ridiculous!" 

"In war? How?" 

"There has never been a just one, never an honorable one— on the part 
of the instigator of the war. I can see a million years ahead, and this rule 
will never change in so many as half a dozen instances. The loud little 
handful — as usual — will shout for the war. The pulpit will — warily and 
cautiously — object — at first; the great, big, dull bulk of the nation will rub 
its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there should be a war, and will say, 
earnestly and indignantly, 'It is unjust and dishonorable, and there is no 
necessity for it.' Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on 
the other side will argue and reason against the war with speech and pen, 
and at first will have a hearing and be applauded ; but it will not last long ; 
those others will outshout them, and presently the anti-war audiences will 
thin out and lose popularity. Before long you will see this curious thing: 
the speakers stoned from the platform, and free speech strangled by hordes 
of furious men who in their secret hearts are still at one with those stoned 
speakers — as earlier — but do not dare to say so. And now the whole nation 
— pulpit and all — will take up the war-cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob 
any honest man who ventures to open his mouth; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting 
the blame upon the nation that is attacked, and every man will be glad of 
those conscience-soothing falsities, and will diligently study them, and refuse 
to examine any refutations of them; and thus he will by and by convince 
himself that the war is just, and will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys 
after this process of grotesque self-deception." — From "The Mysteriov 
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Women Workers of Porto Rico 

By NINA LANE McBRIDE 



WHEN the sugar coated hand of 
the United States Government 
shook Porto Rico loose from the 
iron grip of Spain, the annual, 
production of the island was about forty- 
five million dollars. Since the American 
occupation, the production has increased 
to one hundred and fifteen million dollars,, 
and great strides in the sanitary condi- 
tions of the island have been made, such 
as the improvement of the water and sew- 
age systems of towns and cities, improved 
country roads, etc. Wealth, and modern 
industry are everywhere. This is the 
sum and substance of the report given out 
by the Governor of the island, to mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, when 
the Porto Ricans were seeking the pass- 
age of the Organic act, known as the 
Jones Bill, called by some of the know- 
ing ones, the "Bill Jones." In fact, nearly 
everything on the island has changed for 
the better, except the condition of the 
working people, which has remained the 
same, with the exception that they have 
American prices of commodities to meet, 
and are beginning to organize themselves, 
to meet American conditions. Like the 
butterfly, crawling from its chrysalis, the 



people of Porto Rico are creeping slow- 
ly along the path of progress against 
the high wind of economic conditions, 
equipped at the present time with anti- 
quated ideas of organization, from which 
in time will, no doubt, develop a strong 
industrial organization, which will free 
them from their bondage. 

The women of Porto Rico, feel the 
coursing of the new life thru the arteries 
of the times, more keenly than do the 
men, after the centuries of servitude to 
church, state and employers, and are rap- 
idly taking advantage of opportunities 
afforded. In nearly every industry the 
workingwomen are organizing themselves 
into craft unions and while their forces 
are in a sense divided, those working in 
the same industry, do not feel that their 
contracts with their employers are par- 
ticularly binding, and if one set of women 
strike* the others whether organized into 
a union or not, can be counted upon to 
go out with them. 

It has happened that women in one fac- 
tory have gone on strike, and have 
marched from the factory into town, pull- 
ing out women workers as they marched, 
taking them from their work at all oc- 
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cupations, even those in domestic serv- 
ice, until by the time they had reached 
the Plaza, they had swelled their ranks 
to two thousand strong. When these 
women strike, they strike ; they are tena- 
cious .fighters, and soft words and prom- 
ises do not often fool them. In many 
cases they have forced the employers to 
raise wages, just by threatening to strike. 
The women working in the Macaroni fac- 
tories organized themselves without affili- 
ating with any labor organization, and 
struck for a twenty-five cent a day raise 
from a wage of thirty-five cents for a 
ten hour day, and won. Working condi- 
tions for the women are so terrible, that 
when thru desperation a desire for free- 
dom is born, their struggle for the attain- 
ment is magnificent. As yet, they can 
see only a better form of capitalism, they 
cannot visualize an industrial democracy. 
Working conditions for the telephone 
operators, can hardly be imagined. The 
switch boards are placed in the home of 
the operator and she is supposed to be 
on the job night and day, to answer the 
call, and make connections. The ring- 
ing of the bell keeps the whole family 
awake at night, and on a nervous tension 
all day. It is estimated by the labor or- 
ganizations of Porto Rico, that fully 
twenty-five per cent of the operators are 
tubercular, due to the close confinement 
demanded by their work. The operators 
of these home stations receive from fifteen 
to twenty dollars per month. 



Stenographers receive from eight to ten 
dollars per week, and are the best paid 
women workers on the island. Teachers 
receive from thirty-five to sixty-five dol- 
lars per month for a school year — nine 
months. Distinction is made between 
native teachers and American teachers, 
doing the same class of work and teach- 
ing the same subjects. The American 
teachers receive ten dollars a month more 
than does the native teacher. 

The woman who works ill domestic 
service, knows drudgery in its worst form, 
and degradation unspeakable. She works 
from early morning until late at night, 
with no days for rest, and no holidays. 
Her meals are furnished by her master, 
and her wages average three dollars per 
month. 

The average straw hat workers, doing 
piece work, working a day of ten hours, 
six days a week, receive from two dollars 
and seventy-five cents to three dollars per 
week. Those doing the very finest work, 
working the same number of hours, re- 
ceive from three to four dollars a week. 
Dress makers, working from 8 a. m. until 
10 p. m., average four and five dollars 
per week. The average store clerk re- 
ceives three and a half to four dollars 
per week. Five dollars a week is the 
"highest wage paid for a day of nine hours. 

In the cane fields the women work in 
the hot sun, always moving about, spread- 
ing seed, cleaning up litter, etc. In fact, 
acting as helpers to the men who cut and 
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load. - For this work they receive forty- 
five and fifty cents per day. In the pine- 
apple canning factories, the women and 
children are paid by the hour, their wages 
being two and a half cents per hour. They 
work as long as they are able, that they 
may make a few extra cents. 
. Conditions in the cigar factories are 
very bad. There is only one factory on 
the island which is considered sanitary 
by the workers. The factories are over- 
crowded with workers, and in some of 
the factories to have sanitary conditions, 
over half of the workers should be dis- 
pensed with. An insular ordinance was 
passed to improve the sanitary conditions 
in the factories, and the owners were 
given ten years in which to make the 
changes. Needless to state, the ten years 
have not yet elapsed. The strippers, 
which are women, are paid twenty cents 
per bunch for their work. By working 
hard, they can make from fifty to sixty 
cents per day. 

Coffee is picked during the rainy sea- 
son, and the women work in the fields in 
the pouring rain, barefooted and drenched 
to the skin, with their little children work- 



ing by their sides. The mud gets very 
deep in these fields, and the work is not 
only hard, but fraught with great danger 
to the lives of the pickers, as land slides 
are not infrequent. The fields are on the 
mountain sides, and the heavy rains 
loosen the soil, which slides, taking plan- 
tation and workers with it. These women 
are paid by the measure. One measure 
brings thirty-five cents, and with the help 
of baby hands can be filled in from nine 
to ten hours. 

Reports tell us, that this has been a 
very prosperous year in Porto Rico. The 
sugar companies alone, are said to be mak- 
ing a profit of one hundred and fifty per 
cent. Prices of commodities are a little 
higher than in the United States. As one 
capitalist publication stated recently, 
"San Juan today is certainly a good Amer- 
ican city; it is vastly more American 
than many parts of the continental United 
States, etc." I may add, that Porto Rico 
today, is certainly a good American 
Island. Fine sanitary conditions, great 
wealth, and lots of profits — for the other 
fellow. 



Conscientious Ok j ectors in England 



TWENTY THOUSAND Englishmen 
have made their protest against com- 
pulsory military service in the last 
half year, by claiming exemption, 
k based on conscientious objections. The ma- 
jority of them accepted "alternative serv- 
ice," many were finally exempted for some 
other reason and about five thousand have 
been put in jail. 

The majority of the conscientious ob- 
jectors are workers and a great number of 
y them are Socialists. The anti-conscription 
propaganda has been carried on with such 
vigor and conviction that the general opin- 
ion gradually has improved and the brutal 
outrages against the objectors has caused 
so much protest as to stop some of the most 
ferocious manifestations. 

In the earlier period fifty objectors were 
forcibly transported to the war zone in 
France and after again refusing military 
orders were court-martialed and condemned 
to death. Strong protests in England, how- 



ever, changed these sentences into ten years v 
penal servitude. Others were beaten and 
knocked and tortured by military authorities 
in the so-called "special rooms" and were 
denied a trial. Gradually, however, there 
developed a more systematical treatment, 
combined, of course, with special offenses 
and ill treatment, different according to lo- 
cal authorities and local conditions. The 
system works out as follows : 

The C. O. (conscientious objector) is 
turned over to the military authorities and, 
with few exceptions, is court-martialed and 
sentenced to imprisonment, generally for 
112 days in a, civil prison. During this 
period the Central Tribunal decides whether 
the objector is "genuine" and if so, he is 
offered "alternative service" of "national 
importance" under the so-called "Home Of- 
fice" scheme. 

If he refuses to accept this he is again 
sentenced to a longer term of prison, and 
so on. A general organization, the "No 
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Conscription Fellowship/' and its official 
paper, the "Tribunal/' printed in more than 
100,000 copies, are of great help to carry on 
the propaganda and to expose excessive 
cruelties. 

In the first period the treatment before 
court, as well as by the military authorities, 
was greatly different in different parts of 
the country. 

One judge even refused to turn a C. O. 
over to the military authorities and there 
was a great divergency in accepting differ- 
ent arguments as "conscientious objec- 
tions." 

Comrade Gilbert Cannon, who claimed 
that he had been for many years a con- 
scientious objector to the whole state of 
modern society and, therefore, was a con- 
scientious objector against war, was ruled 
out of order as being a political and not a 
conscientious objection. Francis Johnson, 
general secretary of the Industrial Labor 
Party, was accepted on a statement that he 
objected as a Socialist, to whom Socialism 
is a religion, based upon a belief in interna- 
tional brotherhood. One of the judges 
called this "political," but the majority 
agreed that: "Tho the objections are 
rather based upon moral than upon re- 
ligious grounds, they are acceptable as con- 
scientious objections," which, however, did 
Hot keep our comrade out of jail, because he 
refused to do "alternative serviqe." 

Lately the proceedings have been sys- 
tematized by decisions of the "Central Tri- 
bunal" as follows: 

First. Absolute exemption is ruled out 
entirely, altho this is clearly against the 
spirit of the law. 

Second. It is denied that men who are 
opposed to this particular war, or who are 
prepared to take human lives under certain 
circumstances, are C. O. at all. 

Third. It is declared that to young peo- 
ple exemption should be refused, because 
their views cannot be regarded as "deliber- 
ate and settled." Membership of a Socialist 
organization is in itself considered no evi- 
dence of a conscientious objection to mili- 
tary service. 

Against these rulings, altho not binding 
for the local judges, the no conscription 
Fellowship carries an intensive propaganda. 
It certainly requires some freshness of 
mind to order young people to kill and be 
killed and at the same time deny them 
judgment on account of being too young! 



The chief argument presented by Social- 
ists is their international conception of a 
general brotherhood. Clifford Allen, f. i., 
argued: "I am a Socialist and so hold in 
all sincerity that the life and personality of 
every man is sacred, ancf that there is some- 
thing of divinity in every human being, ir- 
respective of the nation to which he belongs. 
I cahnot betray my belief in the brother- 
hood of all men. To me war is murder. . ." 

Particularly striking and interesting also 
for this country is the following argument : 

"I am a Negro, born in Jamaica. My par- 
ents were sent in bondage to Jamaica. They 
were torn from their home. My country 
is divided up among the European powers, 
who in turn have oppressed and tyrannized 
over my fellowmen. The Allies of Great 
Britain, i. e., Portugal and Belgium, have 
been among the worst oppressors, and now 
that Belgium is invaded I am about to be 
compelled to defend her. . . .Even Germans 
or any aliens who are white men are pre- 
ferred to us. I have been buffeted from 

one labor exchange to another In view 

of these circumstances, and also the fact 
that I have a moral objection to all wars, I 
would sacrifice my rights rather than 
fight." 

There is no doubt that the extensive 
arguing before the different courts and the 
courage of conviction shown by a great 
number of Socialists will bear results, if 
not at once, then in the near future. 

The number of C. O.'s no doubt would 
have been even much larger if the Govern- 
ment had not, beforehand, exempted from 
service such industries as munition fac- 
tories, railroad workers, longshoremen, 
miners. 

It will be noticed that among the workers 
that are exempted without any further in- 
vestigation, are those that have shown at 
least some fighting spirit in the class strug- 
gle during the first part of the war. It al- 
ways pays the workers to keep up their 
class struggle, and if conscription did come 
at all, this is largely due to the fact that 
labor finally submitted to the combined ef- 
forts of their exploiters and their "leaders." 
Anyhow, a strong group of men, mostly 
workers and Socialists, -stood for their prin- 
ciples and accepted sufferings. Will their 
example and their courage inspire us to 
similar sacrifices, intensified in proportion, 
not only to our number, but also to our 
claims for liberty and freedom of 
science ? 
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Our Action Against Conscription 

By S, J. RUTGERS 



THE St. Louis convention of the So- 
cialist Party declared in favor of 
"unyielding opposition to all proposed 
legislation for military or industrial 
conscription" and for the support of "all 
mass movements in opposition to conscrip- 
tion." 

If we do not wish to stop at mere words, 
we must organize action in accordance with 
this resolution. 

First of all, we must encourage and sup- 
port all strikes during war, particularly in 
important industries, such as transportation 
and mining. This will not only help to keep 
the workers from starvation and enslave- 
ment, but it will «at the same time be the 
most efficient weapon against the reaction 
of conscription. The capitalist government 
seeks to make each struggle on the economic 
field a political issue. In fact, we have had 
in New York a strike of truckmen, whp 
asked that a new arrangement made by 
their masters, and to their disadvantage, 
should be repealed. This was merely an 
r economic conflict and the bosses were the 
► aggressors, but still the workers were told 
to drop the strike on account of its "inter- 
ference" with war interests. If labor sub- 
mits to that, it gives up its influence, its 
power of resistance, and is reduced to serf- 
dom. If it does not, it comes into serious 
conflict with the organization of the Capi- 
talist State and an intensified class struggle 
will be the result. Gompers, as a faithful 
servant of Capitalism and a traitor to his 
class, grasped the situation exactly when he 
declared his willingness to prevent any and 
all strikes during war, because he knows 
that any serious strike under the circum- 
x stances may develop into a political strike, 
into a general conflict between the two 
classes. 

Our task lies not so much in an effort to 
start or to proclaim a general strike, as 
some of our opponents seem to believe ; our 
task is to support any tendency towards 
strikes, which under present conditions and 
when waged uncompromisingly, may de- 
velop into more general movements. 

The English miners, as well as the rail- 
road workers and the "metal workers, did 
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strike during the war against the orders of 
their capitalist government, and they gained 
results. 

The government actually had to implore 
the workers to stop their fight, on the pre- 
sumption that the future of the country was 
at stake. Labor "leaders" had to be rushed 
to the danger zones, and once more suc- 
ceeded in fooling the workers into submis- 
sion. But it shows the power of the work- 
ers and their opportunities. 

The Russian revolution started with par- 
tial strikes, combined with street demonstra- 
tions, gradually growing into more general 
mass actions, and the American workers 
should take to heart the lessons of recent 
history. 

The St. Louis resolution demands sup- 
port of mass actions against conscription. 
But this cannot mean that we have to wait 
until some mysterious general action against 
conscription falls from heaven. A general 
action has to develop out of smaller local 
actions, as soon as conditions become favor- 
able. Our first duty is to organize meetings 
and demonstrations against conscription in 
all districts all over the country. Get a 
meeting together, even if it is a small one, 
try to arrange for a demonstration in com- 
bination with that meeting, and you will do 
more towards the support of mass action 
than in declaring your willingness to sup- 
port "mass action" if "others" (who the 
devil are those others if not we!) will be 
kind enough to start something. Our oppo- 
sition to conscription voiced at these meet- 
ings, small or large, should be uncompro- 
mising, should be a part of our fight against 
militarism, and against Imperialism. 

It is true that the police have already pre- 
vented some of the Socialist meetings, but 
this should not discourage you. Other dis- 
tricts have held meetings since; we should 
try every district, every hall, every street 
corner; we can change our subject, if only 
not our spirit, and if we are driven by force 
out of every corner, we will have accom- 
plished at least something. This would help 
greatly to show the workers the kind of 
"democracy" and "freedom" they are sup- 
posed to go to war for, and they will ask 
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why this is a fight against "foreign" 
autocracy. 

And even when driven from the last hall, 
even when denied the right to hold street 
corner meetings, we need not give up the 
fight. We can print and distribute leaflets, 
and we can come together in streets and 
squares for propaganda and protest until 
dispersed by the police. If the hundred 
thousand Socialists, together with their six 
hundred thousand "voters" and that part of 
organized labor that did not surrender to its 
exploiters, organize this form of protest 
all over the country in a changing and grow- 
ing number of groups to "discuss" current 
events, it will mean some problem for the 
ruling class. 

No doubt, one of the topics at such in- 
formal gatherings would be the refusal to 
be conscripted. We may be assured that 
many will refuse, as was done in England, 
where several thousand conscientious ob- 
jectors are still in jail. But it would be 
more effective if those prepared to refuse 
would get in touch with each other, could 
organize in a certain way to carry their 
action and their sacrifices in one and the 
same direction. 

This concerted action should start with 
the taking of the military census, with the 
registration for the prospective conscription. 
Among the questions as issued by Governor 
Whitman of New York, there are two 
which enable us at least to make some form 
of protest ; and no doubt other registration 



forms will contain similar questions. Ques- 
tion 50 asks: "Do you claim exemption 
from military service?" Everybody should 
answer "Yes." The Socialist Propaganda 
League of Brooklyn adopted a motion, sub- 
sequently adopted at the Borough meeting 
of Local Kings County of the Socialist 
Party to answer question 51, asking why 
you claim exemption, with : "Because I am 
a conscientious objector." No matter what 
other reasons you may have for exemption, 
first of all state that you are a "conscien- 
tious objector." This may give us an op- 
portunity to get a public hearing on our 
objections as in England, and to make 
propaganda and muster our forces. And 
because the census most likely will include 
all the inhabitants of the United States up 
to 45 years of age, the grown up people will 
have an opportunity to join their protest 
with that of the younger generation. There 
is no use stating on the registration form 
what these conscientious objections are,. be- 
cause this will not be gfven publicity and 
may cause your exemption ta be rejected 
without any further hearing. 

We may expect different kinds of con- 
scientious objectors ; religious humanitarian, 
non-resistance advocates and class-conscious 
workers. Each group will have its own 
arguments, but there can be no objection to 
co-operating in the effort to get a public 
hearing and an efficient action. — The Inter- 
national. 



OUT FROM SIBERIA 

By Alice Corbin 

I hear the tramp of thousands of men 
Coming from prisons and haunts of 

gloom, 
Out from Siberia's living tomb- 
Russia greeting her own again. 

Oh, this is the happiest army of men 
Who fought for freedom with passionate 

zeal, 
A fight more brave than of steel on steel — 
Russia welcomes her own again. 

I hear the marching of millions more 
In every country and every state, 
Building, before it be too late, 
Free republics from shore to shore 1 
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NOTES ON NATAL 

By S. G. RICH 



WHEN the union of South Africa 
was formed in 1910, the success 
of the scheme was said to have 
hung on the participation of the 

> little colony of Natal. Had Natal refused 
to enter the union, the other three colon- 
ies would probably have remained sepa- 
rate. Yet it is to this day problematical 
whether even Big Business of Natal has 
been a gainer by Union. 

Situated on the eastern coast of South 

» Africa, Natal is a series of grassy table- 
lands and deep valleys, rising within a 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea to 
the ten-thousand-foot mountains of the 
Drakensberg. With an area about equal 
to that of New Hampshire and Vermont, 

\ Natal has a population of nearly a mil- 

^ lion. Of these, a scant hundred thousand 
are whites or "Europeans." Another 
hundred thousand are Indians. The rest 
are Zulus, known locally as "natives" and 
also, to their own dislike, as "kaffirs." 

To a Socialist, Natal is an interesting 
study in many ways. It is, first of all, a 
land of four industries. The coast, semi- 
tropical in climate, is a sugar-cane center. 
The midlands are largely given over to 
raising Australian wattle trees, whose 
bark or extract is exported to Europe for 
use in tanning. The third industry is 
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that- of the port. Durban, or "Port Na* 
tal," has the only really decent harbor 
within the limits of British South Africa. 
The port, and with it the railway to the 
Transvaal, is an important industry of 
the province. The last great Natal in- 
dustry is coal mining. The only impor- 
tant coal fields of South Africa are those 
of the Biggarsberg and of Hlabane, in 
northern Natal. 

Natal capitalism is, of course, of British 
origin. Hardly had the settlement of the 
province begun, seventy years ago, than 
capitalistic exploitation began. So far has 
it progressed that industrial Natal may 
well rank as one of the best exploited 
regions of the world. 

The Zulus, who held Natal previous to 
the coming of the British, lived in a sys- 
tem of tribal communion. Under their 
kings, Tshaka, Dingana, and Ketshwayo 
(commonly misspelt Cetywayo or Cetti- 
wayo), they were the dominant native 
military power in South Africa. They 
ruled Natal, parts of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, as well as a slice 
of Portuguese East Africa. They were 
a prosperous people half a century ago. 
Their herds of cattle, were large and well 
fed. They lived a contented communistic 
life, secure in free access to the land. 
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Amabele (kaffir corn) and mealies (corn) 
were raised for food. 

The steady encroachment of Europeans 
upon their lands at first produced little 
effect. True, the free natives became 
renters, but the economic yoke was as yet 
light. Large areas, called "locations," 
were permanently reserved for native oc- 
cupation. Here the old tribal life went 
on, comparatively undisturbed. 

An interesting experiment of this 
period was the native dorp (village) at 
Edendale, in the midlands. . Led by a 
Wesleyan missionary, a civilized com- 
munity of Christian natives was here 
formed. For a long time it prospered. 
One of its great sources of wealth was 
"transport riding" — carrying goods from 
Durban to the Transvaal by ox-wagon. 
The events I am about to describe ended 
this: 

Eighteen eighty-seven is the date which 
marks the making of modern, capitalistic 
South Africa. In that year gold was dis- 
covered on the Witwatersrand, a desolate 
rocky range of hills in the Transvaal. 
Quickly a huge new town, Johannesburg, 
grew upon the "Rand," as this gold field 
was commonly called. Within almost a 
few months, gold-mining on the Rand 
passed into the Big Capitalist stage. This 



might have been expected, for the gold 
was in a nearly vertical vein of hard rock. 
A Rand mine needed expensive crushing- 
machinery. 

By 1897 the government railway from « 
Durban to the Rand was completed. 
Transport-riding, a source of wealth to 
both native and white in Natal, ended. 
At the same time, the steady growth of 
the native population began to crowd the 
locations. The Rand, from the start, was 
a magnet for natives — most of whom 
succumbed to miner's phthisis. 

In this same period of rapid growth 
came the sugar-cane industry. This, tak- 
ing still more land, crowded the natives 
still worse. Wattle-growing in the mid- 
lands likewise crowded the natives out of 
many areas. 

With the huge profits of the Rand gold ' 
magnates for comparison, Natal capital- 
ists became impatient. The easy-going 
native, who went back to his kraal when 
he had a few pounds on which to live, 
was not sufficiently exploitable. So to 
India they sent. Landless coolies were 
imported under indenture. These were 
nearly perfect scabs: starvation wages, 
even at the low standard set by cheap 
living among natives, were big to the 
coolie from India. He had no kraal to 
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which to go. He had to work all the time. 

Then came the Rindeopest and Red- 
Water. Like snow in April, the natives' 
cattle melted away before these two dis- 
eases. The natives were impoverished. 
No longer could they be independent of 
capitalism. 

Of recent years, the natives have had 
more and more to flock to the towns. 
There, under the supposed democracy of 
British rule, they are subject to many 
restrictions. A Russian passport system 
has been forced onto them ; curfew laws, 
etc., limit their freedom. 

But Africa capitalism is not yet satis- 
f.CL. The Union parliament in 1913, and 
again this year, has passed Native Land 
Acts, which, in the words of a Johannes- 
burg comrade, are "manufacturing the 
proletariat." Under pretense of segre- 
gation, of protecting natives from white 
vice, these acts take away from the na- 
tives all the good land. Fine, grassy veld 
is given to Europeans; the reserved loca- 
tions are rocky and sterile. 

One degrading and destructive occupa- 
tion of natives is that of rickshaw-runners 
in Durban and Maritzburg. Exploited 
intensely, the runner who doe9 not fall 
victim to heart-disease within five years 
is an exception. 

Thus far the labor movement in Natal 



and all of South Africa has neglected the 
natives. It has been a mere conservative 
craft union movement among whites. Yet 
the Kaffirs are 93 per cent of the working- 
class of the country. The international 
Socialist League, a new body of revolu- 
tionary Socialists and industrial union- 
ists, has at last started to reach the na- 
tives. 

With the memory of free access to land, 
with keen appreciation of their present 
exploitation, the natives should be easy 
to reach. Solidarity they know and prac- 
tice: it is the rule of their communistic 
tribal life. They are entirely disfran- 
chised : hence it is useless to talk political 
action to them. 

One tactic they know well. I refer to 
passive resistance. At the normal school 
at Adams, M. S., where I teach natives 
who are preparing to become teachers, 
the students worked it effectively a year 
ago, when a holiday was unexpectedly 
denied them. 

The natives are ready for the message 
of Socialism whenever we can give it to 
them. Our great difficulty is that of 
language. Few of us can speak Zulu, 
Sesuto, Shangan, or other native lan- 
gauges well enough to propagandize in it. 
There is no Socialist literature in these 
tongues : the first pamphlet, "Wage- Labor 
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and .Capital," is only now in process of 
translation into Zulu. 

The Zulus are a fine people. Physically, 
they are sturdy and well-proportioned, 
though not very tall. Men and women 
alike are commonly handsome, especially 
according to native or negro standards. 
Few are entirely black : they are a brown 
people. Mentally, they show very de- 
cided power. While slow, they are excel- 
lent reasoners. We whites see them at 
a disadvantage, for English is a foreign 
tongue to them and Zulu to us. I must 
not forget to remark how very intelligent 
even the facial expression of the Zulus is. 

Education among the natives is almost 
wholly in missionary hands and hence 
under church control. The government 
aids financially, but rather grudgingly. 
An immense amount of petrified, stupefy- 
ing practice, apparently derived from 
British schools of the "Dotheboys Hair' 
period, has crept into native education in 
Natal. We at Adams have to fight it 
tooth and nail. 

But the natives desire education. On 
every side one hears of their sacrifices to 
get it. 

The Indians, as a bunch, impress one 
as dirty. This is doubtless the result of 
their intense exploitation. In contrast to 
the neat grass huts of the native kraals, 
they build squalid-looking shanties of 
corrugated iron. 

The white people of Natal are British, 
and intensely patriotic. They do not re- 
gard themselves as South Africans, but 
as an outpost of England. As a group, 
they are excessively conservative. 

Natal has only two cities: Durban and 
Pietermaritzburg. Durban, on the coast, 
is a warm place. It is a very clean town, 
thoroly mercantile and thoroly British. 
Palms and fig-trees adorn its streets. It 
is about as big as Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pietermaritzburg, half its size, is the pro- 
vincial capital. It is called Maritzburg 



locally. It is a pleasant, quiet city, built 
of red brick. It lies seventy miles inland, 
two thousand feet high, in a fertile valley 
among the hills. Ladysmith, of Boer war 
fame, is a village of 3,000 people, mostly 
Indians, near the Drakensberg. Colenso, 
also of war fame, is a bunch of tin shanties 
on the bare grassy veld. 

As thruout South Africa, the railways 
of Natal are government-owned. But the 
government exploits quite as much as 
private owners. Trains are slow, since 
grades are heavy. The gauge, standard 
for Africa, is 3 ft. 6 in. The carriages, etc., 
are English in pattern and often in make. 

Passing up the "Main Line" railway 
from Durban, we first pass cane-fields and 
semi-tropical bush, very handsome, in 
patches. We soon come out on the high, 
bare, grassy table-lands, 2,500 feet high. 
Magnificent wide views and gorges are 
seen. The plantations of wattle break up 
the grassy veld. So we go on, past Mar- 
itzburg in its valley, up onto another 
plateau, thru fine farms, and upwards to 
Ladysmith. Except at the coast or where 
they are planted, there are few trees. It 
is a land of grassy, open veld, with rocky 
hillocks called kopjes, as we near the 
Drakensberg. Near Colenso Boer war 
soldiers' graves are plentiful. The line 
to Johannesburg goes on thru the coal 
districts and fine mountains. A branch 
line southwards from Maritzburg trav- 
erse an Arizona-like district. 

Like all of South Africa Natal is a 
land of imports. Corrtigated iron from 
England, known as "zinc" or "tin" is the 
universal roofing and building material. 
I write this with British ink in a New 
York pen, on Canadian paper under light 
from American kerosene in a British lamp. 
I am wearing an Italian hat, Scotch shoes, 
a wash suit of American cotton woven in 
England, a French necktie, German col- 
lar-buttons, and am writing on a table 
made of Australian lumber. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
A234CH BQ COLLECT NPR 

SEATTLE WASH MAY 14 1917 
I. S. REVIEW 

341 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

ALL PRISONERS RELEASED. ALL CHARGES QUASHED. HAD 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN FRONT OF COUNTY JAIL. DEC- 
ORATED GRAVES OF MURDERED FELLOW WORKERS LOONEY, 
BARAN AND GERLOT. TOTAL EXPENSES EVERETT DEFENSE 
THIRTY SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. REPORTS WILL BE 
FINISHED AND PRINTED JUNE 1ST. ALL UNIONS SEND FUNDS 
COLLECTED IMMEDIATELY TO CLEAN UP BILLS. 

ALL STREET AND GRADING CONSTRUCTION WORKERS ON 
STRIKE. SEATTLE AND VICINITY COMPLETELY TIED UP. WE 
DEMAND 50 CENTS INCREASE AND EIGHT HOURS. BOSSES 
HAVE GRANTED A 25 CENT INCREASE, EIGHT HOURS AND ALL 
MEN TO BE HIRED FROM I. W. W. UNION HALLS. 

ORGANIZATION BOOMING. TWELVE SECRETARIES, ORGAN- 
IZERS ^?VND SPEAKERS MOVING AT TOP SPEED. 

j. a. Mcdonald. 



ON the 5th of November, 1916, five 
working meo, members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, 
were shot to death on the docks at 
Everett, Wash., by hirelings of either the 
mill owners of the State of Washington, 
or the Commercial Club of Everett, Wash. 
Forty-six other workers were wounded. 

For this crime, seventy-three workers 
were jailed for six months under various 
charges and on the 5th day of May, this 
year, Thomas H. Tracy was acquitted of 
a murder charge after a trial lasting two 
months. Now comes the good news of 
"all prisoners released." Another clean 
cut victory for the fighting I. W. W. ! 
Class Lines Clearly Drawn 

Never in the history of the American labor 
movement have the class lines been so clearly 
drawn and the supposed defendant in the case 
so completely pushed to one side as in the 
case of the State of Washington vs. Thomas 
H. Tracy. For days at a time Tracy would 
sit listening to the evidence and arguments 
as if he were only one of the spectators, and 
in no way whatever connected with the case. 
On the other hand, every principle and idea 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
actions of the Commercial Club of Everett, 
the industrial disturbances of Everett and sev- 
eral other towns in Washington, and any- 
thing that would tend to throw light upon the 
industrial situation or the propaganda of the 
I. W. W. was brought out and explained in 
fullest detail. 

The charging of Thomas H. Tracy with 



the murder was merely perfunctory. It was 
the only way in which the state, which repre- 
sented the Commercial Club of Everett, hoped 
to be able to break down and completely wipe 
out the Industrial Workers of the World in 
the camps and mills of the state of Washing- 
ton. It was but an extension of the open 
shop campaign that has been waged on the 
Pacific coast by the Merchants' and Manu- 
facturers' Association for the past eight years, 
and it is the first really big case in all that 
time in which that association has been de- 
feated: 

Attorney Cooley for the prosecution 
said : 

".The question in this case is as to whether 
any organization, whether it be a labor organ- 
ization or any other, has the right to use 
unlawful methods; whether it has the right, 
because it may have the power, to use unlaw- 
ful methods." 

Attorney Fred Moore's closing speech 
will rank alongside of Darrow's defense 
in the Haywood case. In making this 
closing plea he said, in part : 

"Your responsibility is that of measuring 
out absolute and complete justice between 
warring elements in modern life, not for one 
moment allowing yourselves to be swerved 
by the fact that one class of witnesses are 
witnesses of social positions, of property 
qualifications, while, on the other hand, the 
witnesses called by the defense were wit- 
nesses from the four parts of the earth whose 
only claim to your attention is that they have 
built the railroads, that they have laid the ties, 
that they have dug the tunnels, that they have 
harvested the crops. 
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«* * * We were further handicapped in 
view of the fact that we did not have behind 
us the resources of the state of Washington 
and the county of Snohomish. Neither did 
we have behind us the resources of various 
business interests; neither did we have behind 
us all the resources of allied business on the 
Pacific coast, as represented by Mr. Veitch 
for the prosecution. 

History of Conspiracy 

"What have they? They have the old re- 
liable, the old faithful, in the trial of cases 
of this character, namely, conspiracy, hal- 
lowed by age. Way back in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the tug women on the banks of the 
Thames were indicted for conspiracy in at- 
tempting to raise wages. The chandlers of 
London were likewise later indicted. The 
stone masons in New York, the carpenters 
in Boston 1 From time immemorial the charge 
of conspiracy has been leveled against Labor. 
Indeed, it was only in the reign of Victoria 
that labor unions became other than simply 
conspiracies. 

"I can almost hear ringing in my ears the 
impassioned plea of Mr. Cooley in closing 
this case. He is going to read this: 'The 
question of right and wrong does not con- 
cern us.' My God, did it ever concern the 
sheriff of Snohomish county. Does it seem 
to concern others who are attempting this 
prosecution? 

******* 

"I might urge upon you that the state at 
that time wanted to absolutely suppress all 
speech because they had constituted the chief 
of police, they had constituted the sheriff, 
they had constituted the arresting officer, as 
the executive, the legislative and the judicial 
department of our government. 

"We are not afraid of the evidence. We 
are afraid of the deep grained interest that 
goes down into men's consciences and that 
reaches back a thousand years. 

"They fight because they must. They fight 
because to do anything else is suicide, tou 
could not have stopped the American revolu- 
tion with all the powers of the British gov- 
ernment. Since this jury was impaneled you 
have had the collapse of one of the greatest 
powers of modern times. It has passed from 
the stage of an absolute monarchy to a re- 
public. 

"The trial of this cause is the presentation 
of a great social issue, the greatest of modern 
times, namely, What are we going to do with 
the migratory and occasional workers? These 
are the boys who have told their story on 
the stand. 



"If yours is a verdict of 'not guilty/ Tom 
Tracy must take up again the job of finding 
a job, this endless tragedy of marching from 
job to job, without home, wife or kindred. 
His offense consists of being a migratory 
worker. I beg of you to render a verdict that 
has due regard and consideration for the 
tragedy of our twentieth century civilization 
that does not as yet measure out economic 
justice. 

"Your verdict means much. The wires to- 
night or tomorrow will carry the word all 
over this land, into Australia and New Zea- 
land. We are not in this courtroom as the 
representatives of one person, two persons 
or three persons. Our clients run into thou- 
sands. These are behind us and put us here 
as their mouthpiece, the mouthpiece of the 
workers of America, organized and unorgan- 
ized. They are here behind our voices." 
******* 
Importance of Free Speech 

"If there is any one principle that is ground 
into Anglo Saxon thought it is the principle 
of liberty of the press and freedom of speech. 
Those two things stand as the bulwark of our 
liberty. They are the thing for which the 
Anglo-Saxon has fought from time immemo- 
rial, liberty of the press and freedom of 
speech. 

Attorney Moore closed with an appeal for a 
clear-cut verdict of first degree murder or ac- 
quittal. 

Tracy's acquittal is entirely due to the 
solidarity displayed by the militant work- 
ers of the country. 

A complete history of this, the longest 
and most important labor trial in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Coast, is now being 
written up under the direction of the 
general office of the Industrial Workers 
of the World and will be off from the 
press about July 1st. It will be substan- 
tially bound in cloth with over twenty 
illustrations. Every Revolutionary So- 
cialist and intelligent union man will want 
a copy for his book shelf. 

Meanwhile the Review will not talk 
about "justice" on the Pacific Coast until 
Sheriff McRae and the guilty members of 
the Everett Commercial Club have been 
arrested, brought to trial and convicted of 
shooting to death five members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World on the 
Everett docks on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 5, 1916. 
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JACKS B" c - E PAYNE 

ANEW method of organization is be- 
ing tried out in 'North America, an 
invention which, like many another, is 
so simple and yet so efficient that the 
wonder is not that it has been discovered, 
but that it has not been tried before. 
This new machine is the Lumber Work- 
ers Organization No. 500 of the I. W. W. 

Formerly when, the timber workers in 
one locality became numerous enough to 
form a Local Union they took out a char- 
ter for that locality, and the certain re- 
sult was that when the members would 
leave or be driven out, the Charter would 
lapse, and people would say that "the 
lumber jacks won't stick together." 

The lumber workers who are now or- 
ganizing in the L. W. O. were at first 
accepted under the jurisdiction of the 
Agricultural Workers Organization, but 
they became so numerous and their ac- 
tivities were in some respects so different 
from that of the A. W. O. that a con- 
vention was called to meet in Spokane 
on March 4th. It continued for three 
days, and resulted in an application to the 
I. W. W. The charter was issued on 
March 12th of this year, and the mem- 
bers engaged in the lumbering industry 
who had been members of the A. W. O. 
began transferring to the L. W. O. No. 
500, and new members have been joining 
at a very encouraging rate. The number 
in good standing' at present is close to 
6,000. 

The new form of organization is that of 
an Industrial Union with branches, and it 
has jurisdiction in the lumbering industry 
throughout the entire country. The head- 
quarters is located at 424 Lindelle Block, 
Spokane, and the Secretary, Don Sheri- 
dan, and three assistants have all the work 
they can handle, and more coming in all 
the time. 

There are district branches at Spokane, 
Duluth and Seattle. Duluth district has 
three branches, Seattle has seven 
branches, and Spokane has some seven 
branches, while each district and branch 



has a number -of stationary and camp 
delegates working with credentials. Or- 
ganization is being carried forward in 
Louisiana to establish a Southern Dis- 
trict, and work is being started in Cali- 
fornia. Wherever there are a number of 
districts near each other they function 
as a district. On the other hand, where 
logging and milling operations are dis- 
continued in some section of country, 
there is no lapsed charter because of the 
members moving away, but some Station- 
ary Delegate who has a suitcase full of 
literature, stamps and cards simply 
moves to the new location, and the busi- 
ness of organization goes on. 

Thfe new arrangement means that there 
is but one Lumber Workers' Charter for 
all North America, and every member 
belongs to the Industrial Union, which 
has headquarters at Spokane. But this 
does not mean any hard and fast rule of 
action. Each district is left free to tackle 
the boss whenever they feel so inclined, 
and to use such tactics as they find suit- 
able, while the head office gives that par- 
ticular district the support of the whole 
organization. It also provides a way for 
the head office to send delegates and or- 
ganizers into unorganized territory with- 
out waiting for a charter to be issued for 
that locality, and in case of all the mem- 
bers in any one locality being blacklisted 
they do not lose charter or membership, 
for there is but one charter for lumber 
workers, and camp delegates who collect 
dues and initiate members are becoming 
very numerous. As the result of or- 
ganization, the members of the L. W. O. 
are coming to have a good understand- 
ing with each other, and they are quietly 
and coolly figuring just when and where 
to make their demands. 

In Washington, Idaho and Montana, 
where logs are floated, or "drove," to the 
mills, there are generally as many logs 
cut each winter as can well be taken down 
the streams during the high water of 
each summer, and but a few days delay 
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in the drive will mean that large numbers 
of logs will be left on the banks of the 
streams till next year, and the worms and 
rot can do a lot of damage. It is a ques- 
tion with the bosses whether rot in the 
logs will cost more than the wages de- 
manded. In some places the bosses have 
decided that it is better to agree to the 
demand than have no logs this year, and 
the L. W. O. is making preparations for 
presenting demands at the right time at 
other places. The results gained so far 
by the L. W. O. through organized effort, 
and the work of education that is being 
carried on, indicate that the growth in 
membership will be very rapid. The river 
drivers on the St. Maries River in Idaho 
have raised their wages from $3.50 for 
twelve hours to $5.00 for eight hours. 

At the Convention held in Spokane, 
the pledge was given that if any of the 
Everett prisoners were convicted, the L. 
W. O. would bring economic pressure to 
bear to change the verdict. The con- 
vention also adopted a demand for- $60 
per month and board for all teamsters 
in the woods, and eight hours work; $5 
and board for eight hours work for river 
drivers, and that all men be paid twice a 
month in cash or bank checks without 
any discount. 

The Lumber Workers Organization is 
working along lines that were to some 
extent mapped out by the Agricultural 
Workers Organization during the past 
two years in the harvest fields of the 
Central states. But in some instances the 
work is being carried along on entirely 
new lines for which there is no precedent, 
and each problem is handled as it arises. 
The Organization and its methods are 
so new that the bosses have been unable 
to find any way to successfully combat it. 



And the very success that it is making is 
why the L. W. O. No. 500 is attractive 
to the lumber jacks. 

As this is being written the river driv- 
ers are in some places enjoying the bene- 
fits of the better conditions they have se- 
cured; in some places they are still on 
strike, and in other places they are wait- 
ing till the drives are started before mak- 
ing their demands. -'There is no disposi- 
tion to help the bosses break the strikes 
by going out when there is no demand 
for labor power. The disposition now is 
to wait till the bosses are just starting 
their log drives, and then making a good 
drive for wages. And the boss knows 
that the water running, to the sea now 
will never come back to float logs to the 
mill. It must be taken at the flood to 
lead on to fortune, and the boss cannot 
grasp that fortune except he conceeds 
to the lumber jacks a larger portion of 
the wealth they create. 

But more than the demands made for 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions, the lumber jacks are consciously 
building their organization for the pur- 
pose of taking and operating all the lum- 
ber industry in the interest of the work- 
ing class just as fast as the rest of the 
working class can be brought to see their 
economic position in society. The lumber 
workers know that they cannot go much 
beyond the most advanced position of 
other organized workers in industry, but 
they are determined to keep the L. W. O. 
in the front of the drive against the 
bosses, and have in less than three months 
since their convention been able to obtain 
some good results, and they know that 
better results can be obtained in the near 
future. 



METAL MINERS BLAST 



By G. H. PERRY 



THE work of organizing the metal 
miners goes merrily on in spite of des- 
perate resistance on the part of the cor- 
poration mine owners. 

Metal Mine Workers Industrial Union 
No. 800 was organized January 29, 1917, 
and in four months' time its membership 
has passed the 6,000 mark and is still 
going strong in spite of the fact that we 



have been denied meeting places, men 
have been blacklisted and the newspapers 
have carried on a campaign of open-shop 
slander and abuse. 

The Arizona Local No. 800 is the 
power in the mining industry. Although 
the Western Federation of Miners, or 
rather its ghost, has been a silent partner 
along with the work of the boys to crush 
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out a real organization among the miners. 

The W. F. of M. has dwindled down to 
a few hundred members in this state. 
Where hundreds of the boys once prized 
their W. F. of M. cards, tfiey are now 
turning them in for transfer in the I. W. 
W. The officials of the W. F. of M. fell 
flat in their attempt to foist upon the 
miners a contract system with a check 
off similar to that used by the United 
M. W. of America. The boys down 
here are on to that game and the mine 
owners knew that the W. F. of M. did not 
have the organization to deliver the goods. 

Few people realize that Arizona is the 
biggest copper state in the Union. The 
deposits extend over the entire state. 
Some of the largest mining camps are 
Miami, Metcalf, Clinton and Morenci, 
where thousands of miners are employed 
in low grade mines. 

The mines are insufferably hot and are 
located in dry districts where the water 
has to be hauled into many camps. Food 
is high because it has to be shipped in. 

The whites and Mexicans work eight 
and ten hours a day and wages are $5.85 
for miners and $5.45 for muckers while 
general laborers get from $2.50 up. 

Copper is badly needed for munitions 
at the present time and the I. W. W. is 



in the game for shorter hours and higher 
wages whenever the opportunity offers, 
regardless of international financial dif- 
ferences. 

Machine guns have been planted on the 
hill sides around the mining camps and 
search lights play all night long. Rifle 
clubs have been organized and various 
measures have been taken to stand off 
"foreign invasions." 

The miners r^ilize that these military 
stunts are being staged regularly for their 
benefit. But they refuse to be intimi- 
dated and the work of organization goes 
steadily forward. 

Conditions in other mining states are 
similar to those in Arizona. Local 800 
is rapidly gaining ground in Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado and Nevada. One 
delegate in Butte sent in over 180 mem- 
bers. One day's receipts from Butte 
brought in 535 new members while 
nearly every mining camp in the west is 
represented by a delegate of Local 800. 
At this writing we have 125 delegates and 
paid organizers on the job and best of all 
we have aroused the enthusiasm of the 
diggers from the Mexican border to Alas- 
ka and it will not be long before the men 
who drift and cross-cut will be the dic- 
tators of mining conditions. 



THE BATTLE FOR THE LAKES 

By H. L. VARNEY 



WAR for job control has been declared 
on the great lakes by Marine Transport 
Workers' Local No. 200, I. W. W. 

For years the lake workers have been 
divided into autonomous unions and double- 
crossed by agreements which give the work- 
ers all the worst of it. 

The seamen had their seamen's Union. 
Then there was the Marine Firemen, Oilers 
and Water Tenders' Union and the long- 
shoremen had their I. L. A. The shipbuild- 
ers were also divided into a dozen or more 
craft unions. But the day has come when 
the lake workers realize that the old A. F. 
of L. form of unionism must go in the 
discard. They are beginning to realize that 
division brings dividends to the boss but 
does not bring the bacon home to the work- 
ers who do the work. They are awake to 



the fact that most of their unions are little 
better than bosses' unions. And that is one 
reason why the union membership had de- 
clined to almost zero. That is why One Big 
Union looks awfully good to the lake work- 
ers at the present writing. 

The first strike handled by Local 200 
occurred at Ashtabula, Ohio, and resulted 
in a good, strong branch among the ship- 
builders. 

On May 1st a bitter strike broke out in 
Erie, Pa., between the longshoremen and 
the bosses. The men were organized in the 
I. L. A., which is run by one T. V. O'Con- 
nor, whose record is well known among 
intelligent union men. As soon as O'Con- 
nor heard of the trouble, he wired into the 
bosses repudiating the strike in the name of 
the I. L. A. He assured the bosses that they 
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were free to fill the jobs with scabs and that 
he would give no support to the strike. 

The Erie strikers appealed to the I. W. 
W. and applied for a charter. The strike 
is now on its third week and not a single 
man has shown a yellow streak or deserted 
in spite of the fact that gunmen, searchlights 
and threats of Federal deportation have been 
the bosses' weapons. 

About the same time Local 751 of the I. 
L. A. went on strike at Buffalo, demanding 
higher wages and the annulment of the old 
agreement with the bosses. This agreement 
or contract is one of the rottenest documents 
ever used to bind or gag a bunch of union 
men. According to its terms, if the local 
goes on strike without permission of the 
Hon. Mr. O'Connors, their worthy Inter- 
national Secretary, the local forfeits a $2,- 
000 bond to the chief employer, — one W. 
J. (Fingy) Connors, who, by the way, is 
a notorious politician, and has taken ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of these poor 



Polish workers for years past. They have 
revolted and drafted a new agreement 
which leaves O'Connor out in the cold. 

On May 6th they declared themselves in- 
dependent of the I. L. A. and voted unan- 
imously to follow the example of the Erie 
lake workers and affiliated with* the I. W. W. 
A tidal wave is surely sweeping our way 
and with the help of the General Organiza- 
tion it will not be long before One Big 
Union will hold full sway on the lakes. 

The headquarters of Local No. 200 is 
Cleveland, Ohio. George Hardy is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and at present the General 
Organization has the following organizers 
on the job: Joe Schmidt, Wm. Kornick, 
Emanuel Rey, C. L. Lambert and your 
humble servant. Arrangements have also 
been made for a colored organizer. We 
hope to be able to send the Review readers 
next month news of the successful winding 
up of the strikes at Erie and Buffalo. 
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The Genealogy of 
Animals 



By J. HOWARD MOORE 



LIFE originated in the sea, and for 
an immense period of time after it 
commenced it was confined to the 
place of its origin. The civiliza- 
tions of the earth were for many millions 
of years exclusively aquatic. It has, in- 
deed, been estimated that the time re- 
quired by the life process in getting out 
of the water — that is, that the time con- 
sumed in elaborating the first species of 
land animals — was much longer than the 
time which has elapsed since then. I 
presume that during a large part of this 
early period it would have seemed to 
one living at that time extremely doubtful 
whether there would ever be on the earth 
any other kinds of life than the aquatic. 

And if those who today weave the 
fashionable fabrics of human philosophy, 
and who know nothing abeut anything 
outside the thin edge of the present, had 
been back there, they would no doubt 
have declared confidently, as they looked 
upon the naked continents and the unin- 
habited air and the sea teeming with its 
peculiar fauna, that life upon solids or 
in gases, life anywhere, in fact, except in 
the sea, where it had always existed, and 
to which alone it was adopted, was abso- 
lutely, and would be forever, impossible; 
and that feathered fishes and fishes with 
the power to run and skip, and especially 
"sharks" competent to walk on one end 
and jabber with the other, were unthink- 
able nonsense. Life originated in the sea 
for the same reason that the first of the 
series of so-called "civilizations" which 
have appeared in human history sprang 
from the alluvium of the Euphrates and 
the Nile, because the conditions for bring- 
ing life into existence were here the most 
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favorable. The atmosphere was incom- 
petent to perform such a task as the in- 
venting of protoplasm, and there was no 
land above the oceans. 

The first forms of life were one-celled 
— simple, jellylike dots of almost homo- 
geneous plasm — the protozoa. These 
primitive organisms were the common 
grandparents of all beings. From them 
evolved, thru infinite travail and suffering, 
all of the orders, families, species and va- 
rieties of animals that today live on the 
earth, and all those that have in the past 
lived and passed away. By the multipli- 
cation and specialization of cells, and the 
formation of cell aggregates, the sponges, 
celenterates, and flat worms were devel- 
oped from the protozoa. 

From the flat worms developed the an- 
nelid worms, animals perforated by a 
food canal and possessing a body cavity 
filled with blood surrounding this canal. 
The body cavity is the space between the 
walls of the body and the alimentary 
canal, the cavity which in the higher ani- 
mals contains the heart, liver, lungs, kid- 
neys, etc. The worms and all animals 
above them also have, as an inheritance 
from the flat worms, bodies with bilateral 
symmetry — that is, bodies with two 
halves similar. 

This peculiarity was probably acquired 
by the flat worms, and so fastened upon 
all subsequently evolved species, as a re- 
sult of pure carelessness. It probably 
arose out of the habit of using continu- 
ally, or over and over again, the same 
parts of the body as fore and aft. It has 
been facetiously said that if it had not been 
for this habit, so inadvertently acquired 
by these humble beings so long, long 
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ago, we would not today be able to tell 
our right hand from our left. In the 
worm is found the beginning of that won- 
derful organ of co-ordination, the brain. 
The brain is a modification of the skin. It 
may weaken our regard for this imperial 
organ to know that it is, in its morph- 
ology, akin to nails and corns. But it 
will certainly add to our admiration for 
the infinite labors of evolution to remem- 
ber that the magnificent thinking appa- 
ratus of modern philosophers was origi- 
nally a small sensitive plate developed 
down in the sea a hundred million years 
ago on the dorsal wall of the mouths of 
primeval worms. 

From the worms developed all of the 
highest four phyla of the animal kingdom 
— the echinoderms, the mollusks, the ar- 
thropods, and the chordate animals, the 
last of which were the progenitors of the 
illustrious vertebrates. 

In the eccentric denizens of the south- 
ern world, we find the beginnings of a 
grand transformation — a transformation 
in both structure and function, a trans- 
formation made necessary by the transi- 
tion from life in the water to life in the 
air, a transformation which reaches its 
maturity in the higher air-breathing ver- 
tebrates, where the simple air-sac of the 
fish becomes a pair of lobed and elab- 
orately sacculated lungs, performing al- 
most exclusively the function of respira- 
tion, and the gills change into parts of 
the ears and lower jaw. 

The air-bladder of ordinary fishes, 
which is used chiefly as a hydrostatic 
organ to enable the fish to rise and fall 
in the water, is probably the degenerated 
lung of the lung fishes. 

Amphibians 

From the lung fishes or allied forms 
developed the amphibians, the well-known 
fish quadrupeds of our bogs and brooks. 
The amphibians are genuine connectives 
— living links between the life of the sea 
. and the life of the land. In early life they 
are fishes, with gills and two chambered 
hearts. In later life they are air-breath- 
ing quadrupeds, with legs and lungs and 
three chambered hearts. 

Here is evolution, plenty of it, and of 
the most tangible character. And it takes 
place right before the eyes. The trans- 
formation from the fish to the frog is, 
however, no more wonderful than the em- 



bryonic transformations of other vete- 
brates. It is simply more apparent, be- 
cause it can be seen. The lungs of am- 
phibians and the lower reptiles are simple 
sacks opening by a very short passage 
into the mouth. Some amphibians, as the 
asolotl of Mexican lakes, ordinarily retain 
their gills through life, but may be in- 
duced to develop lungs and adapt them- 
selves to terrestrial life by being kept 
out of water. Others, as the newts, which 
ordinarily develop lungs, may be com- 
pelled to retain their gills through life by 
being forced to remain interruptedly in 
the water. 

The black salamander, inhabiting 
droughty regions of the Alps, bring forth 
its young bearing lungs, and only a pair 
at a time. But if the young are prema- 
turely removed from the body of the 
mother and placed in the water, they de- 
velop gills in the ordinary way. These 
are remarkable instances of elasticity in 
the presence of a varying environment. 

In the amphibians the characteristic 
five-toed or five-fingered foot, which nor- 
mally forms the extremities of the limbs 
of aH, vertebrates except fishes, is first 
met with. It was this pentadactyl pe- 
culiarity of the frog, inherited by men and 
women through the reptiles and mam- 
mals, that gave rise to the decimal system 
of numbers and other unhandy facts in 
human life. The decimal system arose 
out of the practice of early men perform- 
ing their calculations on their fingers. 
This method of calculating is still used 
by primitive peoples all over the world. 
The sum of the digits of the two hands 
came in the course of arithmetical evolu- 
tion, to be used as a unit, and from this 
simple beginning grew up the complicated 
system of tens founds among civilized 
peoples. It has all come about as a result 
of amphibian initiative. 

Our very arithmetics have been pre- 
determined by the anatomical peculiarities 
of the frog's foot. If these unthinking 
foreordainers of human affairs had had 
four or six toes on each foot instead of 
five, man would no doubt have inherited 
them as cheerfully as the number he did 
inherit, and the civilized world would in 
this case be today using in all its mathe- 
matical activities a system of eights or 
twelves instead of a system of tens. A 
system of eights or twelves would be 
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much superior in flexibility to the exist- 
ing system; for eight is a cube, and its 
half and double are squares; and twelve 
can be divided by two, three, four and six, 
while ten is divisible by two and five only. 

How helpless human beings are — in 
fact, how helpless all beings are! How 
hopelessly dependent we are on the past, 
and how impossible it is to be really origi- 
nal! What the future will be depends 
upon what the present is, for the future 
will grow out of, and inherit, the pres- 
ent. What the present is depends on 
what the past was, for the present has 
grown out of, and inherited, the past. 
And what the j>ast was depends upon a 
remoter past from which it evolved, and 
so on. There is no end anywhere of de- 
pendence, either forward or backward. 
Every act, from an idea to a sun, is a con- 
tigent link in an eternal chain. 

From the amphibians (probably from 
extinct forms, not from living) there arose 
the highest three classes of vertebrates — 
the true reptiles, the birds and the mam- 
mals — all of which have lungs and breathe 
air from the beginning to the end of their 
days. Gills, as organs of breathing, dis- 
appear forever, being changed, as has 
been said, into parts of the organs of 
mastication and hearing. 

Mesozoic civilization was preeminently 
saurian. Reptiles were supreme every- 
where — on -sea and land and in the air. 
Their rulership of the world was not so 
bloody and masterful as man's, but quite 
as remorseless. Imagine an aristocracy 
made up of pterosaurs (flying reptiles) 
with teeth, and measuring twenty feet 
between wing-tips; great plesiosaurs 
(serpent reptiles) and ichthyosaurs (fish 
reptiles), enormous bandits of the seas; 
and dinosaurs and atlantosaurs, giant 
land lizards, thirty feet high and from 
fifty to one hundred feet in length. A 
government of demagogs is bad enough, 
as king-ridden mankind know, but dra- 
gons would be worse if possible. The at- 
lantosaurs were the largest animals that 
have ever walked upon the earth. 

Toward the latter part of the reptilian 
age, and somewhere along about the time 
of the appearance of hardwood forests, 
came the birds, those beautiful and emo- 
tional beings who, in spite of human de- 
structiveness, continue to fill our groves 
and gardens with the miracles of beauty 




and song. The bird is a "glorified rep- 
tile." How the "slow, cold-blooded, scaly 
saurian ever became transformed into the 
quick, hot-blooded, feathered bird, the joy 
of creation," is a considerable mystery, 
yet we know no reason for believing that 
the transformation did not take place. 

Altho in their external appearance and 
mode of life birds and reptiles differ so 
widely from each other, yet, in their in- 
ternal structure and embryology, they are 
so much alike that one of the brightest 
anatomists that has ever lived (Huxley) 
united them both into a single class under 
the name Sauropsida. 

Wings, it may be remarked in passing, 
have had at least four, different and dis- 
tinct beginnings in the animal kingdom, 
represented by the bats, the birds, the 
reptiles and the insects. This does not 
include the parachutes of the so-called fly- 
ing squirrels, Jemurs, lizards and fishes. 
. . . The first birds had teeth and vete- 
brated tailsT 
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The Mammals 

The most brilliant offspring of the rep- 
tiles were the mammals, animals capable 
of a wider distribution over the face of 
the earth than the cold-blooded reptiles, 
on account of their hair and their warm 
blood. Cold-blooded animals of great size 
are able to inhabit but a small zone of 
the existing earth's surface — the torrid belt. 
They cannot house themselves during the 
seasons of cold, as men can ; nor escape to 
the tropics on the wings of the wind, 
as do the birds; nor bury themselves in 
subaqueous mud, as do the frogs, snakes 
and crustaceans. During the Mesozoic 
period, when cold-blooded reptiles of gi- 
gantic size flourished over a wide area of 
the earth's surface, the planet was far 
warmer than now. Animals, therefore, 
like the mammals (or birds), capable of 
maintaining a fixed temperature regard- 
less of the thermal fluctuations of the sur- 
rounding media, are the only animals of 
large size and power capable of uninter- 
rupted existence over the greater part of 
the surface of the existing earth. The 
preeminent life of the Cenozoic time was 
mammalian. But the decline and fall of 
the saurian power was not wholly due to 
the rise of the more dynamic mammals. 
It was in part due, no doubt, to adverse 
conditions of climate, and also to the fact 
that mammals and birds guard their eggs, 
and saurians do not. 
. From the marsupials developed the 
placental mammals, animals so called be- 
cause their young are developed within 
the parental body in association with a 
peculiar nourishing organ called the 
placenta. From the herbivorous marsu- 
pials developed the almost toothless 
edentates, the rodents, or gnawing ani- 
mals, the sirenians, the cetaceans, and the 
hoofed animals, or ungulates. The siren- 
ians are fish-like animals with two flip- 
pers, and are often called sea-cows. 

Among the most interesting derivatives 
of the herbivorous marsupials, because the 
most aberrant, arj the whales. They are 
true mammals — have warm blood, breathe 
the air with lungs, and suckle their young 
like other mammals. But, like the siren- 
ians, they live in the surface of the wa- 
ters, and have flippers and a fish-like tail 
and form. 

Out of generalized forms of hoofed ani- 



mals, now extinct, developed the odd-toed 
and even-toed races of existing ungulates. 
The original ungulates had five hoofs on 
each foot, and were highly generalized 
in their structure. From these original 
five-toed forms have arisen the variously 
hoofed and variously structured tribes 
of existing ungulates; the five-toed ele- 
phant, the four-toed tapir and hippopot- 
amus, the three-toed rhinoceros, the two- 
toed camel, sheep, swine, deer, antelope, 
giraffe, and ox, and the one-toed horse 
and zebra. 

The carnivorous branch of the plac- 
ental animals came from the carnivorous 
branch of the marsupials. From early 
forms of carnivorous placentals developed 
the ape-like lemurs and those generalized 
forms of rapacious animals from which 
arose the insect eaters, the bats, and the 
true carnivora. 

The lemurs are of special interest to 
human beings, because in them are found 
the first startling approximation in looks 
and structure to the "human form divine." 
The lemurs are monkey-like creatures liv- 
ing in trees, but differ enough from true 
monkeys to be often placed in an order 
by themselves. Their milk glands are 
abdominal instead of pectoral, as in the 
monkeys, and the second digit of each 
hand and foot ends in a claw. 

The earliest races of men were speech- 
less — the ape-like "Alali" — beings, living 
wholly upon the ground and walking upon 
their hind limbs, but without more than 
the mere rudiments of language. The 
vertical position led to a much greater de- 
velopment of the posterior parts, espe- 
cially of the muscles of the back and the 
calves of the leg. The great toe, which 
in the ape is opposable, lost its opposabil- 
ity, or all except traces of it, after the 
abandonment of arboreal life. It must 
have been a sight fit to stir the soul of 
the most leathern, these children of the 
night, with low brows, stooping gait, and 
ape-like faces, armed with rude clubs, 
clothed in natural hair, and wandering 
about in droves without law, fire, or 
understanding, hiding in thickets and in 
the holes of the earth, feeding on roots 
and fruits, and contending doubtfully 
with the species around them for food 
and existence. 
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The Way That Failed 

By AUSTIN LEWIS 



BEFORE the war the socialist political 
movement was in the heyday of its 
prosperity. Already the leaders 
could see portfolios dangling before 
their vision. It was no longer necessary, 
as it had been, to leave the ranks of the 
socialist movement in order to attain the 
object of personal political striving. The 
need of duplicating the performances of 
John Burns of Millerand and of Briand 
had passed. The movement itself offered 
a respectable career for a politician who 
had the ambition to become a statesman. 
The war proved it. The socialist leaders 
in some instances passed directly into the 
war cabinets as in Belgium and France. In 
other countries they were employed indi- 
rectly, their power was lent to the govern- 
ments. 

-No sooner was war declared than, to the 
intense disappointment and disgust of the 
world, even of that portion of the bourgeois 
which had intellectual and ethical leanings 
towards a peace propaganda, the vast mass 
of socialist political opinion was directed 
into patriotic channels. For a while ob- 
servers in neutral countries saw only the 
downward trend of the movement. It ap- 
peared to be interrupted by no considera- 
tions of decency or consistency. The whole 
structure seemed doomed. So far had this 
degenerating influence gone that the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party conference at Nor- 
wich, in April, 1915, defeated a resolution 
'which ran in the following terms: "The 
Conference is of opinion that the Socialists 
of all countries should agree that henceforth 
the Socialist Parties should refuse support 
to every war entered into by capitalistic 
governments, whatever the ostensible object 
of the war, and even if such war is nom- 
inally of a defensive character." 

Little by little, the process of clarification, 
however, has proceeded, until now there is 
a respectable and growing minority which 
is prepared, in all the countries, even in 
France, in spite of the fact of invasion, to 
lock horns with the government on the war 
question. But there is no doubt that the 
Socialist movement has been greatly dis- 
credited by the whole performance and that 
the dominant responsible political group will 
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eventually pay the penalty. They had not 
the moral strength to make the great re- 
fusal demanded of all who would really 
lead. 

But the war did not cause the downfall. 
The seeds of decay were growing in the 
political party for years before the crisis 
came. The weakness of its constitution was 
only made evident thereby. In the Congress 
at Jena, in 1912, Rosa Luxemburg had 
said: "We now live in times when there 
are no longer any advantages to be gained 
for the proletariat upon the field of par- 
liamentarism." That was in Germany, a 
country where the political party had al- 
ready reached a vote of four millions, and 
was apparently stretching out its hand to 
grasp the scepter. Apparently, no more. 
The skilled observer could detect, even then, 
the channels by which the supposedly revo-. 
lutionary party was in reality becoming ab- 
sorbed in the great governmental stream. 
It had ceased to be revolutionary. On the 
contrary, it was a group which grew pro- 
gressively less hostile to the established 
order, and which could be depended upon 
to mitigate or delay any attack upon the 
existent order of things. Here the Social 
Democracy parted company with the pro- 
letarian, who is instinctively revolutionary. 
Rosa Luxemburg, therefore, who is in the 
habit of saying significant things, never said 
anything more significant than when she 
declared that parliamentarism was useless 
for the proletarian. 

The German Social Democratic Party is 
not selected as being particularly and above 
all the sinner in this respect. On the other 
hand, its size, the ability of its leadership, 
and what we might term its "kultur" fender 
it the most conspicuous. Indeed, it has 
always been careful to claim the preemi- 
nence and to consider all variations from its 
dominant "kultur" as transgressions of 
what we might term the "societal mores" of 
international socialism. In fact, it was the 
Colossus ; all other social democratic mani- 
festations walked under its huge legs. 

So that {he political socialist movements 
in other countries were the replicas on 
smaller scale of the great Teutonic move- 
ment; they showed the same tendencies; 
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they were inspired with the same ideals, and 
they elaborated their political methods after 
the same fashion. In France, in England, 
in Belgium — indeed everywhere, the ten- 
dency of the parties to fasten themselves 
upon the back of the bourgeois system, be- 
came more and more manifest. The work- 
ing class was not to use its political power 
for the destruction of the system. On the 
contrary the base of the system was to be 
broadened and its walls strengthened by 
the admission of large numbers of the 
working class into the system itself. The 
question was to be solved not by the united 
and mass attack of the proletarians upon 
the system, but by incorporating into the 
system such of the workers as could show 
sufficient organization and force. The ten- 
dency was the same as has since been mani- 
fested in the United States, for the Adamson 
bill meant nothing other than the bour- 
geoisization of the well-organized trainmen, 
and the Progressive victory in California 
means no more than the admission of the 
well organized unions to a share in the gov- 
ernment. 

The solution is unsatisfactory to the 
trackwalker on the railroad and to the mi- 
gratory workers in California, and in Eu- 
rope to large masses of the working class, 
also. 

There was a reaction against all this 
political socialism, to the consternation and 
disgust of the official party, a carelessness 
with respect to political action, even where 
there was no actual antagonism, began to 
take the place of the former enthusiasm and 
Rosa Luxemburg but voiced the sentiments 
of a growing portion of the proletariat. 

Friction soon arose between the non-po- 
litical and the political socialists. Even care- 
lessness with respect to political action 
could not be tolerated.- It was still to be 
the fetich without which passage to the 
Co-operative Commonwealth was tabu. 
And, to tell the truth, the politicians could 
not afford any doubt or questioning upon 
a point so vital to their own well being. 
To detract from the relative significance 
of political action is to strike a blow at the 
group of managers, candidates and wire 
pullers, the whole body of whom look to 
the political field as their selected cam- 
paign ground upon which the£ must gain 
such a meed of material or spiritual success 
as the fortunes of war allow. To reduce 
politics to a mere tactic would never do; 



it was profanation intolerable. It was a 
displacement of the idol, and such is always 
followed by a displacement of the priest- 
hood. And a priesthood simply hates to be 
displaced. And yet Marx, the fons et origo, 
has declared that political action is but a 
reflex of industrial action, necessary^ quite 
necessary, but secondary, quite secondary. 
This was the lesson which the Socialist 
parties were to be taught when the war 
broke out and they have still to learn it. The 
teaching will be resumed after the hostili- 
ties are over, with this difference, that the 
close of the war will find the old leadership 
shaken, the old pundits discredited, and the 
politicians not quite the objects of adoring 
respect which they were in 1914. 

As a matter of fact, the Socialist parties 
did not mirror the proletariat as a whole, 
and they certainly were far from repre- 
senting that portion of the proletariat which 
has not organized sufficiently to have -an im- 
pact upon the industrial system. As far as 
German Socialism was concerned, its actual 
aims were not much higher than those of 
California Progressivism ; in fact, it is very 
doubtful if they were so high, even theo- 
retically. Practically they were infinitely 
lower, and Manchester Liberalism, with an 
admixture of social reform, represents 
about the very summit of the aspirations 
of the Social Democratic statesmen, except 
in moments of exaltation on the platform 
outside, very carefully outside, of the pre- 
cincts of the Reichstag. And what is true 
of the German Social Democracy is again 
true of the Socialist parties elsewhere, mak- 
ing due allowance for the differing economic 
and industrial milieus, with their differing 
political reflexes. 

Vindictive criticism of the political so- 
cialists is, however, unprofitable on this 
account. They could hardly have escaped, 
for as iong as their real aims do not tran- 
scend the bounds of the capitalist system, 
the latter can readily accommodate itself 
to the socialists. Indeed, where the social- 
ists are not themselves strong enough the 
necessity of capitalist politics will itself 
produce something like socialists, practical 
socialists, as it were. 

In those countries where the socialist 
propaganda has taken but slight hold, as 
an intellectual expression, but where a 
union between the lower middle class and 
organized labor bodies is possible, a ten- 
dency to collectivism naturally shows itself. 
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Professional politicians discover a career 
in making war upon the greater capitalism. 
Lloyd George, Hughes of the Australian 
Commonwealth, and Hiram Johnson, gov- 
ernor of California all represent this col- 
lectivism, this union of organized labor 
with the small bourgeoisie. The contrast 
between them and the leaders of a genera- 
tion ago is very clear. The variation tells 
the story, for the politician survives by 
adaptation and the change in type is elo- 
quent of the change in environment. The 
practical politician has "dished" the social- 
ist; he has been more pragmatic. He has 
changed his clothes, but is nevertheless still 
bourgeois. He thinks in terms of collectiv- 
ism, which will save dividends and secure 
investments, at the same time satisfying the 
immediate demands of the trade unionists. 
The political socialist, on the other hand, 
has not advanced beyond the concept of the 
organized craft with its political reflex. 

The craft unionist readily combines with 
the small bourgeois for both the crafts and 
the small bourgeois have a common desire 
to save their small property. Thus in lib- 
eral countries, where the small bourgeois 
have secured political expression, the so- 
cialists are at a disadvantage. They can 
only express themselves in somewhat obso- 
lete terms; they are not understood of 
the multitude, and they have really little 
to contribute in face of the Labor parties, 
Progressivists, and New Liberals. The 
issues are not sufficiently clear and the po- 
litical socialists are involved in explana- 
tions which do not tend to clarity. 

On the other hand, in the less liberal 
countries where, owing to the limitations 
on public expression, the so-called revolu- 
tionary party entered the fight as the advo- 
cate of liberalism, the middle class flock into 
the social democratic party, which there- 
upon becomes an expression of the smaller 
middle class and trade unionists. This hap- 
pened in Germany and was precisely the 
state of affairs when war broke out. 

The German Social Democratic Party, 
with a magnificant organization of some 
nine hundred thousand dues paying mem- 
bers, was powerless to proceed because of 
the political situation. It was practically in 
a blind alley. Its fighting power was much 
curtailed by constitutional limitations, and 
it was constantly driven to make a fight 
upon non-essentials. Its leaders were con- 
stantly compelled to tell the ftiembership 



that nothing could be done until they had 
secured an actual parliamentary majority. 
In 1912 the Social Democratic Party was 
forced to compromise upon the question of 
greatly increasing the military forces of the 
Empire. The compromise was explained as 
necessary to prevent the financial burden of 
taxation falling upon the shoulders of the 
proletariat. In reality it would have lain 
more heavily on those of the small bour- 
geoisie who showed themselves the dom- 
inant power in the Social Democratic Party. 

It is evident that the substitution of the 
industrialist for the craft notion in the or- 
ganization of labor would have an enormous 
influence not only upon the conduct of the 
organized labor movement, but in addition, 
upon the political movement which springs 
from it and whose reflex it is. This notion 
was rapidly gaining strength when the war 
broke out. In England it was, perhaps, 
best expressed in a statement by Tom 
Mann: "Our concern is that the trade- 
unionist movement as the chief agency of 
working-class activity should be made as 
perfect as may be for fighting the class war, 
and should forever eliminate sectional and 
racial animosities that have hitherto checked 
our advance." 

Craft sectionalism lies at the bottom of 
the failure of the socialist political move- 
ment to achieve distinct results for the 
working class. There can be no working 
class political solidarity where industrial 
solidarity is non-existent. How far we are 
from industrial solidarity let the following 
complaint from the "New Statesman" (the 
New Statesman!) show. "Trades unionists 
we fear do not realize the peril in which 
they stand, with employers in nearly every 
industry steadily aggregating into larger 
and larger concerns and combining into 
closer and closer associations. The inco- 
herency and multiplicity of eleven hundred 
separate trades unions, many of them op- 
posing each other, is a fatal weakness. 
There are some seventy unions in the en- 
gineering industry alone." 

What success could be hoped for in a 
political socialist movement resting on such 
actual conditions in the organization of la- 
bor ? In the last analysis the socialist move- 
ment proper cannot be other than the 
political expression of the labor movement. 
It is obviously fatal to oppose to a highly 
organized body of employers the sectional- 
ized and disintegrated groups of workmen. 
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The same thing can also be said of a po- 
litical party which confronts a collectivist 
capitalist state, managed in the interests of 
the greater capitalism, with the negative 
conservatism of the smaller middle class. 
But that is what the socialist political 
parties have been doing, and the only suc- 
cess they have had is in backward political 
countries where the socialist parties main- 
tain the standards of early liberalism. Can 
it be denied that modern socialism has paid 
the penalty ? It could not have been other- 
wise, nor can it be, for as long as the po- 
litical socialists mirror the struggle of the 
small bourgeois against the ruling economic 



lords and look to the development of the 
collectivist state, with its accompanying 
subjection of the working class, they do not 
reflect the aspirations of the sagacious part 
of the proletariat. 

And as a natural and inevitable result of 
the foregoing it may be noted that the new 
thinkers, the new poets, the new organizers, 
and the men who go gladly to jail for the 
movement, are no longer to be found in the 
ranks of the politicals. Rosa Luxemburg 
was right. A change will have to come over 
the spirit of the parliamentary delegations 
before they can gain advantages for the 
proletariat. 
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By JACK PHILLIPS 



ONLY a short while ago the cry, 
"We want food!" was heard from 
no quarter except among the poor 
people of the earth, among the des- 
perate of the working class, among the 
proletarians. 

The cry "We want food!" Was one that 
went with a cry for revolution and was 
connected with revolutionary propaganda. 

All this was before the world war came, 
before armies marshalling thirty million 
men took to the battle lines. 

And now these armies, the most gigan- 
tic hosts of armed men that ever trampled 
the surface of the earth — these cohorts of 
proletarians thrust into uniforms on com- 
mand of the master class — they have 
stripped- the surface of the earth of all 
things to eat — and the governments of the 
earth have shared these things out — the 
governments have divided the food supply 
of the earth by a scientific system of so- 
called "rations" — by a food card system 
whereby, a so-called "rational" amount of 
food is apportioned to each individual. 

From all the civilized nations of the 
earth comes the cry of the people, "We want 
food!" 

No longer is the cry, "We want food!" 
heard only in revolutionary circles and as 
an accompanying cry to the watchwords of 
revolution. 

From the American Federation of Labor 
comes word that its chief point of strategy 



during the American participation in the 
world war shall be "food control." 

If there is anything definite coming from 
the A. F. of L. Washington headquarters 
these days it is the pledge and promise that 
the food supply shall be watched and there 
shall be no over lord class of food hogs 
keeping and hoarding away from the people, 
the working class, the means of life. 

If the high prices go higher without 
compensating higher wages — if hardships of 
insufficient food are imposed on the Amer- 
ican workmen who in the shops and fields 
of America are fighting the war as literally 
as soldiers in the trenches — the responsi- 
bility and the blame will be laid in part 
on the American Federation of Labor, the 
railroad brotherhoods, and the organized 
workmen who have it in their power to curb 

the overlords of meat and bread. 

* * * 

Was the drama of food production and 
distribution ever staged in such high lights 
as the present time? 

Was there ever such world wide solici- 
tude over a bushel of wheat, the worker 
who coaxes it from the soil, the worker who 
transports it by rail and boat, the dock hand 
who transfers it to elevators, — or the sub- 
marine that torpedoes it and sends it to the 
bottom of the sea? 

Was there ever such wastage? Is not the 
fact true that wheat, beef and pork enough 
to feed the armies of Grant and Lee a year 
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has been sent to the green sea weeds of the 
English channel? 

And has not this drama set the millions 
on millions of the world thinking about food 
supply, food shortage, food control — not 
only national but INTERNATIONAL— in 
a way and to a degree and extent never 
thought of before the world war broke 
on the horizon of human history? 

Will this thought and action, this dis- 
cipline and experiment, in handling the 
world's food supply from INTERNA- 
TIONAL viewpoints during the war pro- 
duce democratic habits and instincts, that 
will outlast the war and be of service for 
the working class of the world after the 
war ? In other words, is it possible that out 
of the world war will come a socialization 
of the food supply of the world? Or is 
such socialization the dream of a rarebit 
fiend and a pipe smoker? 

What logician is there who can demon- 
strate by premise and syllogism that so- 
cialized internationalization of the food 
supply of the world will not eventuate from 
the world war? 

Whatever happens, isn't this a strategic 
aim worth keeping in mind while the war 
is on ? Isn't this precisely the thing that the 
workmen-soldier councils of Russia are meg- 
aphoning the world as one of their objec- 
tives ? 



CHICAGO bankers and manufacturers 
are raising a howl against conscription. 

It's all right to conscript men, they say, 
and they want universal compulsory mili- 
tary service for the man-power of the na- 
tion. 

But a tax on the excess profits of 1916 — 
conscription of money-power — the drafting 
of dollars — universal compulsory military 
service for the swag and the loot of the 
munitions and food business of 1916— 
against this they are raising a loud, pro- 
longed howl. 

Banker George Reynolds and Banker 
James Forgan are leading the attempt to 
defeat the retroactive war tax which would 
mean the seizure of at least $600,000,000 of 
stored-up fat fried out of the war game. 

What is a slacker? And why are news- 
papers so ready to socially stigmatize the 
young mechanic who would rather get mar- 
ried than go to war while the banker and 
manufacturer who is unwilling even to send 
his dollars to war, escapes stigma? 



CHARLIE SCHWAB, the big Bethle- 
hem steel gazook, is in the newspapers 
again. 

This time the famous Chas. of Bethle- 
hem -fame and notoriety, is recorded on the 
front pages as a true-blue, humped-up, 
guaranteed patriot. 

The story starts with the esteemed mayor 
of Boston, a politician named Curley. 

Curley, he says he was a-listening to 
somebody telling him something and the 
first thing he knowed he heard that the 
Kaiser of Germany offered Charlie Schwab 
one hundred million ($100,000,000) dollars 
for to go ahead and junk the Bethlehem 
steel works and quit making munitions for 
the Allies. 

And there the story ends. Curley doesn't 
say he thinks Schwab is a hero. And no- 
body says right out plain Schwab is a hero. 
But what everybody is expected to do is to 
think and think hard what a fierce big hero 
and what a fierce big patriot is this here 
Chas. Schwab of Bethlehem. 

If you ask us about it — us what has seen 
one or two stunts in publicity pulled by 
Ivy Lee — the same Ivy Lee who used to do 
the publicity for the Pennsylvania railroad 
and who later was press agent for the Rock- 
efeller fambly — the same Ivy Lee who got 
out a booklet for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. with a printed lie in it, which lie he 
was caught in by the Walsh Industrial Re- 
lations Commission — why we make our 
guess that it's Ivy Lee again on the job 
making Charlie Schwab, or Chas. Schwab, 
if preferable, a famous hero and patriot. 

THE junker spirit of Theodore Roosevelt 
showed when he was in Chicago. His 
touring party was cavalcading up the Lake 
Shore Drive. Some guy who didn't know 
Roosevelt was approaching, ran his motor 
car out from a side street and around 
straight in front of the T. R. cavalcade. 
The horse-teeth hero of San Juan hill called 
for police to arrest the nervy guy and keep 
him in jail. He didn't get what he wanted 
— T. R. didn't. The only result was a flash- 
light for the people of Chicago on the 
junker pride of the Oyster Bay nuisance. 



LISTENING to some of the voices yam- 
mering loudly for "democracy" these 
days reminds us of a Philadelphia assigna- 
tion house we used to pass where the sign 
read : 
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"Rooms for Respectable People." 

Frank Munsey hollering for "democracy" 

is like Cassie Chadwick teaching a Sunday 

school class to never tell a lie. 



GEORGE CLEMENCEAU, former 
prime minister of France, gets out a 
paper called "The Man in Chains." Dis- 
cussing Russia and the struggling and striv- 
ing of that people to break their chains, 
Clemenceau gives the viewpoint of a large 
number of French observers : 

"Nobody ever doubted that the repressive 
regime of the Czars would end sooner or 
later, in an enormous volcanic explosion. 
But the when and the how was left in com- 
plete darkness. It was impossible that it 
should be otherwise, since nothing could be 
known of a systematically suppressed pub- 
lic opinion. 

"Two conditions were evidently necessary 
to set the machine in motion : the establish- 
ment of a more or less definite mouthpiece 
of the national aspirations, and secondly, 
the simultaneous explosion of the popular 
energies in a general crisis, such as can only 
be brought about by a war of a nature to 
threaten definitely the existence of the coun- 
try. Then only do the demands for inde- 
pendence become merged into the element- 
ary victory of freedom, as was seen in the 
days of the French Revolution. It has 
been the fate of Nicholas II, as it was that 
of Louis XVI, to bring about the inevitable 
and to fall victim to it." 
. While in the foregoing Clemenceau 
undoubtedly stresses the "freedom" gained 
♦by the French Revolution too strongly, he 
does make an analysis worth looking at. 
All who are thoughtfully trying to penetrate 
the future of the United States in the pres- 
ent war might well do some hard thinking 
about whether there is a chance for the 
labor movement of the United States to 
utilize "a more or less definite mouthpiece 
of the national aspirations" or to bring about 
"the simultaneous explosion of the popular 
energies in a general crisis." 

The overturn of the Czar and the whole 
Romanoff bureaucracy and the establish- 
ment of a provisional government closely 
watched by a workmen-soldiers' council 
came to the world with the sharpest sur- 
prise of any event in centuries. What revo- 
lutionists in the United States are trying to 
fathom is whether there is any possibility 
for the workmen and soldiers of this coun- 



try to bring a surprise out of the participa- 
tion of the working class of the United 
States in the world war. With this view 
in mind, further comment of Clemenceau 
on the Russian Revolution is interesting. 
He writes: 

"I heard it said on all sides that the 
Russian Revolution was adjourned until 
after the war by common consent. That 
was folly, since it was from the war 
itself that the revolution was to spring, 
less because of the necessity or good 
government, than owing to the fatality 
of human laws which, in Russia as in the 
France of former days, was going to prove 
that a bad government is necessarily com- 
posed of bad patriots." 

Certainly in the United States, political 
and industrial, as it exists today, there is 
plenty of evidence that it is a "bad govern- 
ment" with a large percentage of "bad pa- 
triots." In fact, "the New Freedom," a 
book by Woodrow Wilson, analyzes and 
depicts the forces going to make a "bad 
government" of "bad patriots." One of the 
questions to be answered by this war is 
whether the working class of a nation is 
able to make headway against the low 
wages, long hours, and oppressive condi- 
tions established by "bad patriots." 
* * * 

Will the completion of political democ- 
racy thru establishment of industrial 
democracy ever come about in the United 
States by any other route than "an enor- 
mous volcanic explosion," similar in its ele- 
ments to that of Russia? In other words, 
will the chaos of this war result in any 
situation where the government or military 
power will co-operate with the working 
class of the nation toward the job of 
throwing off the yoke of industrial autoc- 
racy ? To be specific, will the brutal autoc- 
racy of the United States Steel corporation, 
every whit as ruthless and tyrannical in its 
treatment of an army of 300,000 workers 
as were the Romanoffs of their millions of 
serfs, will the U. S. Steel corporation see 
its despotic power over the lives "of a vast 
domain broken during this war? If the 
war ends with U. S. Steel holding an abso- 
lutism that inflicts a 12-hour day and a 7- 
day week at low wages for 300,000 men — 
with the right to organize forbidden — with 
the plant at Gary designed for the quick 
military repulse of rebellious workmen — if 
the war ends with these autocratic indus- 
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trial conditions unchanged — then what be- 
comes of the slogan that this is a war for 
democracy as against autocracy? 

In Petrograd there were revolutionists 
who stood by cool and canny and watched 
their chance. They waited for the right 
time to throw the hooks of revolution into 
the Romanoffs. They kept hope. In the 
darkest hour when the world over Russia 
was thought hopeless for democracy, there 
were revolutionists keeping an eye for their 
hour. Long they had waited. At last the 
clock struck. 

* * * 

"Word received today indicates that nearly 
150,000,000 acres of land have been seized 
by the peasants thruout Russia/' writes 
W. G. Shepherd for the United Press, May 
12th, "the peasants could not wait for the 
promised breaking up of vast estates, under 
pledge that such a distribution would come 
soon after the constituent assembly had 
definitely mapped out Russia's future. Con- 
fiscation and distribution of land has in 



many sections of Russia been formally de- 
cided on by vote of popular assemblies. The 
movement has become so general thru- 
out the land that German agents have suc- 
ceeded in stirring up great dissatisfaction 
among soldiers at the front by insinuating 
that unless the soldiers deserted and went 
home to participate in the confiscation, they 
would lose their share. Numerous deser- 
tions have come from this report." 

The foregoing paragraph of news fairly 
trembles, glitters and coruscates with the 
chaos of what is doing in Russia. It tells 
of a portentous movement among the mass 
of Russ peasants. What is doing in the city 
proletariat is told in this paragraph: 

"The Russian workmen, too, are taking 
matters into their own hands. Thruout 
Russia workmen are placing representative 
officers of their organizations with various 
maufacturing companies and. refusing per- 
mission for any shipments without their 
official vise." 



"PRUSSIAN" MILITARISM AND "FREE' 

RUSSIA 

By JOHN MILLER 



IT is gratifying to learn that the allied 
entente has become a bitter foe of 
"Prussian" militarism I Particularly 
since we are told that since the Rus- 
sian revolution Russia has become "free," 
its new government being ultra-democratic 
and revolutionary, the red flag of revolt 
flying high above the dome of the Russian 
capitol. So great is the hatred of the bour- 
geoisie that they are ready to rally the whole 
world and abandon all the remnants of their 
liberties in order to crush out "Prussian" 
militarism. 

It is surprising to learn, also, that this 
story of fighting "Prussian" militarism has 
permeated so many of the American news- 
papers. But let us consider the present situ- 
ation in the light of a materialist concep- 
tion of history. 

"PRUSSIAN" MILITARISM 

It is a fairly well established fact that 
Prussian militarism represents the most per- 
fect and dangerous military machinery of 
the modern capitalist state. But it is also 



a well known fact that the military systems 
of Russia, France, Italy, Turkey and Japan 
are cut from the same pattern and are al- 
most as dangerous and as brutal. None of 
the anti-Prussian militarists have ever tried 
to dispute this fact. 

Furthermore, since the beginning of the 
present war England, the traditional home 
of freedom and voluntary military service, 
has retrograded so far that she now pos- 
sesses universal and compulsory military 
service and an army of three million men. 
Now it looks as tho the United States 
were going to go the same way. In order 
to fight "Prussian" militarism we are to 
be driven into militarism ourselves. 

Here we come to the truth, that in the 
very nature of imperialism, the present state 
of capitalism, where financial capital has 
become the dominating world factor, lies 
the economic necessity of establishing and 
protecting the "spheres of influence" on 
the world markets. That is, new territory 
must be found wherein to reinvest the huge 
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amounts of surplus value (profits) realized 
by the present merciless system of exploita- 
tion of the working class by the monopo- 
listic rule of financial capital. 

Since, however, the old world has al- 
ready been divided, the only way to secure 
new "spheres" is by crushing out competi- 
tors, the financial capitalists "of another 
state or coalition of states. This cannot be 
done without a strong army and navy. 
Hence the blessings of universal military 
systems. 

This condition was made so plain during 
the past thirty months that we fail to un- 
derstand socialists who seek to prove one 
sort of militarism more dangerous than an- 
other. Thus we have the Scheidemans of 
Germany, Hyndman of England, Plechan- 
off of Russia and Russell and Benson of 
America. 

In spite of the fact that at the very be- 
ginning of the, war, Vandervelde tried to 
persuade the Russian socialists to support 
the Czar and that Plechanoff published a 
•manifesto to the working class of Russia 
asking them to cease their class struggle 
and support the Government, urging the 
socialists of the Duma to vote for military 
credits, the social patriots of the allied coal- 
ition were ashamed of the Czar's militarism. 
They were silent about it. But then came 
the Russian revolution and they imagine the 
Russian people are "free." 
"free" RUSSIA 

The ninth wave of the Russian revolu- 
tion was well on its way before war was 
declared. There were strikes, street dem- 
onstrations and barricades on the streets of 
Petersburg and the ramshackle structure of 
the Czar's throne was fatally shaken. The 
despair of the Czar's government was one 
of the factors that hastened the war. The 
thunder of roaring cannon, the dreadful 
rule of military dictation, the rule of white 
terror and death, the predatory appeals of 
the head of the second International, the 
collapse of the International itself and the 
collapse of the German Social Democratic 
Party surprised and appalled for a time the 
most revolutionary champion. The Russian 
proletariat and the barricades fell under 
the sudden attack of patriotically strength- 
ened reaction. 

But only for a moment. And again the 
mighty voice of the revolutionary giant was 
heard from the tribune of the Duma all 
over the world. The worthy representa- 



tives of the Russian proletariat were court- 
martialed and bravely met their fate ; they # 
went to Siberia to serve life terms in prison. 
Silent remained the officialdom of the sec- 
ond International and the parliamentary so- 
cialists of the "democratic" allies were too 
busy voting war budgets and maintaining 
the "burgfrieden" A to voice their protest 
against the brutality of their friend, the 
Czar's government. 

But stronger and stronger grew the revo- 
lutionary movement of Russia and the pop- 
ular cry for "peace, liberty and bread" 
echoed over the land. The workers of Rus- 
sia resorted to mass action. Strikes were 
called in various industries. Suppressed in 
one place they burst out with new force in 
several other places, until in February and 
March they assumed the character of gen- 
eral, successive strikes, in the munition fac- 
tories, on the railroads, on the telephones 
and telegraphs. The production of muni- 
tions, as well as^he supplying of the army 
with food, was almost paralyzed. The 
Czar's government made its last attempt to 
clasp hands with its old reliable friend, the 
reactionary German government, to make it 
appear that the Czar's government was re- 
sponding to the popular cry for peace. But 
the Russian imperialists would not give up 
their hopes of Constantinople, Galicia, Po- 
land and Courland. They were for war to 
their own victory. So the Czar's govern- 
ment was caught. 

Again in despair the Czar's government 
tried to survive by sacrificing the interests 
of the financiers of Russia and those of the 
allied coalition. Between the millstones of 
the opposing interests of the struggling 
classes it was crushed. The strong arm of 
Russian imperialists clutched the balance 
of power and declared a provisional, revo- 
lutionary government. So progressive is 
this provisional government that it is al- 
ready looking for some one else to occupy 
the throne. So Russia is not yet free. 

A few words about the provisional gov- 
ernment. The premier, Lvow, is a mem- 
ber of a reactionary party like the Repub- 
lican party of the United States. Gutchkow 
is well known as the 1905 organizer of the 
black hundreds that organized to beat the 
Jews and students. Milukoff represents a 
liberal party and holds the portfolio of min- 
ister of foreign affairs. Kerensky, a social- 
ist of the type of Allen Benson, is the 
minister of justice. Under him the editor 
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of a socialist paper in Petersburg has been 
arrested. 

Whatever liberties the Russian workers 
now have are in spite of the provisional 
government. 

What is the attitude of the revolutionary 
Russian socialists toward the war? The 
same as it used to be before the revolution. 
It; is not our war, but a war of capitalists. 
The overthrow of the Kaiser will not be 



accomplished by any capitalist government 
or coalition of governments, but must be 
done by the working class of Germany, with 
the assistance of the workers of other coun- 
tries where the working class has risen to 
control. This has not yet happened in Rus- 
sia. Therefore, our slogan remains: 

Down with Imperialistic wars ! 

Long Live Socialism ! 



Labor, Lloyd Georgfe and the War 

By W. M H. and L. W. 



AN ACCOUNT of the personal ac- 
tivities and influence of Lloyd 
George and Lord Northcliffe would 
form a story of profound interest to 
students of mob-psychology, but it is suffi- 
ciently correct for our present purpose to 
regard these two leaders merely as straws 
indicating the direction of the political wind 
in the United Kingdom. The ideas and 
actions of these two men are so closely 
identified with the general current of poli- 
tics that it is not necessary to treat them 
as individuals at all, but to consider them 
simply as part of the general movement of 
the political events of today. 

The essential characteristics of pre-war 
political development are of considerable 
significance in connection with the present 
subject, for the result of the war has been 
an intensification of these underlying prin- 
ciples, rather than the establishment of new 
ones. 

The more intelligent class of socialists 
have long realized that their case against 
the present social system was best expressed 
in terms of the class war, and support is 
given to this view by the trend of modern 
"social" legislation in several of the leading 
countries of the world. In England, the 
name of Lloyd George is closely associated 
with a mass of legislation which directly 
works for the legal establishment of class 
slavery. The recognition by statute of 
classes of society differentiated by the fact 
of possessing or not possessing capital is an 
important step on the road that leads to 
the social condition known as the servile 
state. In such legislation as the Insurance 



Acts and the Workmen's Compensation Act 
before the war this division of society was 
legalized and confirmed; by the Munitions 
Acts, the Military Service Acts, and the 
proposals for industrial conscription, the 
process has been continued and extended. 
The f ramers of this legislation have realized 
(perhaps subconsciously) the existence of 
the class-war, and have tried to resolve the 
problem of conflicting class interests by re- 
ducing the proletariat to a position of in- 
feriority recognized and enforced by statute. 
Such legislation clearly constitutes a defi- 
nite step forward on the road of slavery, 
and is the utter negation of all Labor's 
ideals of freedom and self-expression. 

In the light of this view of the nature 
and effects on Labor's status and prospects 
of the principal social legislation of recent 
times, let us proceed to examine the policy 
which Labor has adopted to counter this 
attack on its stronghold. 

It should be noted that, altho the bonds 
handing over Labor as a docile servant to 
the Capitalists for the duration of the war 
•were sealed in the halls of politicians and 
were ratified by statute, the essential bar- 
gains made related to matters industrial. 
The class war is based on an economic 
cleavage in society and the victories won 
over Labor have been almost all economic 
, in their nature. 

To meet attacks on their economic posi- 
tion, common sense would suggest that the 
industrial weapons of Labor should be em- 
ployed. In fact, however, the rights which 
Labor has surrendered have been bargained 
away by politicians restrained to some ex- 
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tent only by fear of a revolt on the part of 
the Trade Unionists. The concessions 
given by the Government in return for La- 
bor's sacrifices have been nugatory. They 
have, .in the main, taken the form of prom- 
ises to return to a "status quo," which can 
never be regained, and Labor's sacrifices 
have tied its hands and weakened its power 
to frame a policy to meet the new condi- 
tions. The reward to Labor for Surrender- 
ing its right to strike, its right to leave its 
employment, if dissatisfied, its right to ex- 
press its opinions on matters of public pol- 
icy, its right, in short, to oppose the hostile 
policies of the employers, and the malicious 
activities of reactionary politicians— all 
these have been ceded in return for prom- 
ises that can never be fulfilled, or, what is 
even worse, for seats on Commissions of 
Enquiry, seats in the Cabinet ($15,000 p. a.) 
and all the other corollaries of a complete 
subjugation to the aims of the imperialists 
and capitalists. 

It is easy to see where and why Labor 
has failed not only to secure advancement, 
but even- to hold its own, during the war. 
It has failed thru having no united policy, 
by failing to use its brains and draw a dis- 
tinction between patriotism and support of 
capitalistic dodges, and by allowing its lead- 
ers to get out of hand. Labor has never 
realized the danger that lay in the servile 
legislation described above. Against its doc- 
trines of class differentiation, with the 
workers occupying the inferior status, it 
should have set its ideal of the emancipation 
of the proletariat by economic weapons. 
What was needed was that Labor should 
have realized the possibilities of success for 
a strong policy of "direct action." For 
every right that Labor yielded in the in- 
terest of efficient war waging, a concession 
should have been wrung from the capitalist. 
Not a vague promise of return to an irre- 
coverable "status quo," but an immediate ' 
share in control over the conditions of pro- 
duction. This should have been the de- 
mand, and it could have been gained, had 
Labor realized the full import of the eco- 
nomic power which, already, it posseses. 
Labor could have made the war an oppor- 
tunity for moving forward on the road of 
real freedom. 

Such, in general terms, is the policy we 
suggest that Labor should have adopted. 
How, in practice, would such a course have 
worked out? The primary object of La- 



bor's activities is clearly the abolition of 
the wage system and the substitution in 
its place of a co-operative commonwealth 
in which the conduct of industry shall be 
in the hands of independent producing asso- 
ciations, responsible in the last analysis only 
to a joint committee representing both pro- 
ducers and consumers. In such an ideal 
state of society there will be no such thing 
as the separate ownership and "reward" of 
capital in the hands of persons other than 
those who use it, and there is thus no sort 
of compatibility between the aims of Labor 
in the state of today and those of the pres- 
ent owners of capital. It follows from this 
that all schemes of co-partnership and joint 
responsibility for the conduct of industry 
within the limits of the existing industrial 
organization are utterly opposed to the in- 
terests of Labor, and proposals for "indus- 
trial reconstruction," which contain such 
schemes, must be repudiated. The fact of 
the class war must never be forgotten, and 
specious appeals for increased economic 
production in the interests of national ad- 
vancement after the war should be taken at 
their proper value as capitalistic poppycock. 
These merely negative cautions may be 
supplemented by the following propositions 
for a Labor policy in the conditions set up 
by the war : 

(a) Having in view the fact that La- 
bor's everlasting battle with capital must 
be intensified after the war, and the strug- 
gle for the expropriation of the capitalist 
a supreme climax in that war, it is Labor's 
first and constant duty to perfect its in- 
dustrial weapons. The means to this end 
are familiar enough to all industrial union- 
ists. The reorganization of the Trade 
Unions on industrial lines, with representa- 
tion of craft and other sectional interests, 
is a reform that has been advocated for 
many years, but so far with too little re- 
sult. Trade Unions must centralize and 
consolidate their forces to meet the ever 
growing power of employers' organization, 
while the particular needs of sectional 
groups must be respected and allowed for. 

(b) Side by side with this reform, La- 
bor may well direct its highly critical atten- 
tion to such proposals for a development of 
conciliation boards and other joint commit- 
tees as may offer some prospect of develop- 
ing capacities in the Unions for industrial 
self-government and the management of 
the economic machine. Such schemes are 
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dangerously liable to lead, however, to a 
partnership between the Unions and the 
employers in the conduct of profiteering en- 
terprise, which would tend to stereotype a 
form of industrial organization in which 
Labor occupied a position of junior partner- 
ship and shared the responsibility for carry- 
ing on the commercial malpractices that are 
the basis of the socialist indictment of the 
present system. In any case, the time for 
any sort of joint action with capitalists is 
not yet arrived ; as Mr. G. D. H. Cole says 
in a recent article in the New Age (22, 3, 
1917) : 

"The first and most important task for the 
workers is that of perfecting and completing 
their control of labor, which will, at the same 
time, place in their hands the power of con- 
quering and democratizing the state; but if 
at any point it becomes necessary for the 
control of labor that they should assume any 
measure of ownership or control of capital, 
they should not hesitate to fight for this also 
in the industrial field. * * * 

"This way clearly lies a danger; but the 
danger is less in the suggestion itself than 
in the possibility of its acceptance as an im- 
mediate plan of campaign. For it is certain 
that the time for such a partnership is not 
yet." 

(c) A brief reference may be made to 
the threefold problem that will confront the 
Unions when peace is declared. The prob- 
lem will relate to (1) the repeal of all the 
j-epressive legislation which the war has 
brought upon us; (2) the restoration of 
T. U. Rules, and (3) proposals for the re- 
construction of industry. 

On the first head there can be no doubt 
of the true policy to be followed. All the 
legislation which has turned England into 
a land of serfdom and forced service in the 
interests of profiteering must be swept 
away. Organized Labor must demand this 
from the Government of the day as the es- 
sential price of any support that it may ac- 
cord in the political or economic affairs of 
the country. 

The restoration of T. U. Rules is a more 
controversial matter, and it is difficult to 
say in any detail what Labor's demands on 
this point should be. It is probably true 
that complete restoration would be impos- 
sible, and that, in any case, Labor might, 
with advantage, bargain away some of its 
restrictive regulations in exchange for more 
permanent benefits. What is 'beyond doubt 
is that for every concession to the employ- 
ing classes, Labor must demand its quid 
pro quo. Schemes of industrial reconstruc- 
tion can be considered in the same light. 



The very phrase "reconstruction," however, 
begs the question. It is not a renovation of 
the present social structure that is needed, 
but a new order with basically different 
ideals and values. Once more, Labor must 
not enter into any joint proposal for re- 
building the rotten fabric of capitalism. If 
capital chooses to set its house in order, La- 
bor may watch the proceedings in a spirit 
of detached criticism. If capital approaches 
Labor and invites co-operation, bargains 
may be struck whereby Labor supports this 
or that item in the capitalists' program, and 
in return is granted powers which consti- 
tute a definite step forward on the road to 
that freedom in industry which is National 
Guilds. 

fn adopting an attitude to the State and 
any reconstruction proposals put forward 
by the Government, Labor will need very 
carefully to consider the dangers of increas- 
ing the authority and power of the national 
central executive. The seeds of collectiv- 
ism have borne bitter fruit during this war. 
Power has been continuously added to the 
central organizations of the State till we 
have reached a condition of pure absolut- 
ism. Nor is this confined to the political 
world : the Government has assumed func- 
tions in industry which have given it enor- 
mous economic power, and the military 
machine which it now has at its command 
crowns the strength of an association al- 
ways prone to assume the role of supreme 
sovereignty. Any extension of the State's 
(economic powers, therefore, will be accom- 
panied by a further lessening of the free- 
dom of individuals and such social groups 
as Trade Unions. Let the Unions beware 
of alliances with the State, which are more 
dangerous even than those with employers, 
because the strength of the State exceeds 
that of any employer or group of employers. 

All these are but various aspects of the 
fundamental question of Labor's ultimate 
aims and its methods of attaining those 
aims. Let Labor bear constantly in mind 
its unalterable hostility both to Capitalism 
and to the political organization which co- 
exists with Capitalism, and let all its ac- 
tivities be conditioned by that hostility. Thus 
and thus only can Labor hope to maintain 
unimpaired its existing economic weapons 
and in the end to reach the goal of indus- 
trial and political self-expression which we 
urge as the main object of its activities. 

London, 20-4-'17. 
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Advertising Democracy 

By MAX EASTMAN 



THE greatest gain to the world from 
this war will be its advertising of the 
idea of democracy. To secure pub- 
licity for true and great ideas is the 
primary task of those who would liberate 
the world. And as a carrier of publicity at 
least, this war is a success. 

It is not a war for democracy. It did 
not originate in a dispute about democracy, 
and it is unlikely to terminate in a demo- 
cratic settlement. There is a bare possibility 
that a victory of the Allies will hasten the 
fall of the autocracies in Central Europe, 
but there is practical certainty that in trim- 
ming for such a victory the Allies will throw 
out most of the essence of their own democ- 
racy. We will Prussianize ourselves, and 
we will probably not democratize Prussia. 
That will remain, as before, the task of the 
libertarians within the Prussian Empire. 
But three-quarters of the world will say 
it is a war for democracy, will convince 
themselves that democracy is a thing worth 
fighting for. Some day, then, they may 
fight for it. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

A document' better calculated to sweep 
along the sentiments of the people could 
hardly have been penned, than Woodrow 
Wilson's address to Congress demanding 
war. ; It contains less unction and more 
active heat than most of his eloquences. It 
seems profoundly confidential and sincere. 
It bridges the chasm between the actual oc- 
casion of war and the ideological mirage 
toward which the war will be fought, with 
so serene a confidence, that we must think 
the President himself is unconscious of its 
width. 

The beginning of the speech is a justifica- 
tion of war as a defense of our own national 
rights. It is almost apologetic in its length 
and carefulness of explanation : 

When I addressed the Congress on the 
twenty-sixth of February last I thought 
that it would suffice to assert our neutral 
rights with arms, our right to use the 
seas against unlawful interference, our 
right to keep our people safe against un- 
lawful violence. 



But armed neutrality, it now appears, 
is impracticable .... 

The German government denies the 
right of neutrals to use arms at all 
within the areas of the sea which it has 
proscribed, even in the defense of rights 
which no modern publicist has ever be- 
fore questioned their right to defend. 

The intimation is conveyed that the 
armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as 
beyond the pale of law and subject to be 
dealt with as pirates would be. . . . 

There is one choice we cannot make, 

we are incapable of making. We will 

not choose the path of submission. 

We have endured many violations of our 

rights, it seems, without being driven to war, 

but at last even our exaggerated patience 

is exhausted, and tho we still make no 

declaration of war, we are compelled to 

recognize that war is being made on us, 

and we must defend ourselves. 

Just how the President passes from this 
statement of fact, which he so deliberately 
emphasizes, to his conclusion, in whiclr 
America is presented to our dramatic ad- 
miration as donning her armor of knight- 
errantry and going with voluntary heroism 
into the arena, to battle for the cause of 
liberty thruout the world, and for political 
democracy, is a problem that mental in- 
tegrity demands we should look into. And 
looking we find that the chief circumstance 
which enabled the President to accomplish 
this rhetorical sublimation of motive, was a 
historic accident — the occurrence a few 
days before of a revolution in Russia. One 
can hardly pretend that the President would 
not have recognized a state of war with 
Germany if Russia had remained under the 
Czar, and one can hardly believe that Provi- 
dence timed that revolution in Russia with 
a special mind for this piece of eloquence, 
and so we are forced to conclude that a 
mere happy coincidence combined with a 
facile talent. fpr idealistic emotion, enabled 
the President to pass so plausibly from the 
defense of self-interest which was his occa- 
sion and elaborated justification of war, to 
the crusade for democracy which is the 
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ideological form under which it will be 
fought. 

DEMOCRACIES AT WAR 

Of course President Wilson and the pa- 
triots whom he sweeps along are entitled 
to the opinion that if Germany were more 
democratic, she. would not try to starve 
England by indiscriminate submarine war- 
fare, and so the self-interested impulse to 
war would never have arisen in this coun- 
try. Considering, however, the peculiar 
provocation of our ammunition trade with 
Germany's enemies, and considering the 
general character of human nature at war, 
we are warranted in regarding this propo- 
sition as not only academic but highly du- 
bious. It will be remembered, by those who 
wish to remember it, that during the Na- 
poleonic wars between England and France, 
the severe commercial neutrality of Den- 
mark irritated England, and filled her com- 
manders with dread of opposition from a 
Scandinavian alliance. So desperate was 
their determination to win war at any cost, 
that on September 2, 1807, the British fleet 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley bombarded the 
neutral port of Copenhagen, captured and 
took possession, like a highway robber, of 
the entire Danish fleet. I quote this com- 
ment upon that incident from Brodick and 
Fotheringham's Political History of Eng- 
land: 

"The seizure of the Danish navy in time 
of so-called peace roused great indignation 
thruout most of Europe and in some degree 
strained the conscience of the British par- 
liament itself. ... It was defended, 
however, by the Marquis of Wellesley, as 
well as by Canning and other ministers, on 
the simple ground of military necessity. . . . 
Napoleon himself never ceased to denounce 
it as an international outrage of the highest 
enormity." 

So much for democracies, the "conscience 
of parliaments," when nations are put to it 
in a war. Reports have it that the German 
people are almost united in supporting the 
submarine war ; I find democratic Germans 
even here in New York who support it ; I 
see no reason to believe that a revolutionary 
government in Germany would suspend it 
so long as war lasted. And war would last 
as long as the Allies clung to their present 
declared war-aims, whether Germany were 
imperial or republican. It would last until 
her fighting power was crushed. Therefore 



I believe it is pertinent to ask the President 
these questions : 

( 1 ) Would you make peace with a popu- 
lar provisional government in Germany, re- 
gardless of its attitude upon submarine war 
and our munition-trade with the Allies? If 
the war is about democracy, you would. 

(2) Would you revoke, at least in the 
present instance, the suggestion contained in 
your inaugural address of last March that 
it should be the duty of each nation to see 
to it that "all influences proceeding from 
its citizens meant to encourage or assist 
revolution in other states should be sternly 
and effectually suppressed and prevented?" 
Would you give your public sanction to a 
Society of Friends of German Freedom, 
whose avowed object would be to promote 
revolution in that country, and spread in all 
the allied countries the news and under- 
standing that such a revolution really is the 
object of the war? If the war is about 
democracy, you would. 

(4) Will you state your terms of peace 
with Germany, making a settlement with 
the Reichstag and not with the Imperial 
Government the essential and only indis- 
pensable item in those terms? 

In asking these questions, we are only 
asking whether the President means the 
end, or means the beginning of his speech. 
We are asking whether the war is about 
democracy, or about our national rights. 
We are demanding that if our country com- 
mits itself, as apparently it will, to the full 
purposes of the war on Germany, it take 
the ideal and only acceptable part of those 
purposes down out of the general air and 
locate it where it can be perceived and han- 
dled by a realistic intelligence. 

I call for some proof that this is a war 
for democracy. 

EVIDENCE TO THE CONTRARY 

A man who was willing to lead a hundred 
million people into a planetary conflagration 
for the cause of human liberty would 
hardly demand in his very battle call that 
these people be tyrannically forced into 
that conflagration. If you can not raise in 
our population a volunteer army of one 
million men for this war, then the Ameri- 
can democracy does not want this war ; and 
to call it a democratic war, or a war for 
democracy, while you whip them to it, is 
an insult in their faces. My emotion when 
I read among all those fine words of free- 
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dom that little phrase universal liability to 
service, was as though someone had cried, 
"Come, boys, get on your chains, we're go- 
ing to fight for liberty !" 

And when a few mornings later I read 
this news-item in the New York Sun, de- 
scribing so vividly the heroism and peculiar 
pecuniary bravery of this war for liberty, as 
outlined by the war department at that date, 
I felt as tho, however irritating it might be 
to the kings in Europe, a democratic cru- 
sade might prove of considerable cash value 
to the kings at home : 

"Washington, April 9. — The corre- 
spondent of The Evening Sun is in posi- 
tion to state on high official authority that 
the war policy of the United States, for 
the first twelve months at least, will be 
to concentrate the principal efforts of the 
nation toward the task of* supplying the 
Entente Powers with funds, food and 
fighting equipment. 

"Immediately, it may be assumed, the 
navy will co-operate with the navies of 
the Entente Powers to the extent of tak- 
ing over the patrol work on this side of 
the Atlantic and doing its bit toward com- 
bating the submarine peril along the mid- 
Atlantic lanes of commerce. But with 
the problem of the exact method of com- 
bating submarines still to be solved and 
with the German fleet locked up in Kiel 
Harbor there is not much prospect of 
spectacular naval engagements in the near 
future. 

"The proposal of the Administration to 
extend an immediate credit loan to the 
Allies of $3,000,000,000 will have the ef- 
fect, if passed, of stimulating the muni- 
tions manufactories of this country to an 
unprecedented activity. As the principal 
need of the Allies, besides food, is war 
munitions and as it is the proposal of the 
Administration to make, the loan contin- 
gent upon its expenditure in this country 
the result, officials point out, will be to 
make the United States a huge workshop 
turning out war supplies." 
It is ungracious to harp upon these things 
just at a time when the nation is united in a 
ceremonial emotion of self-esteem. There 
is something so strident about this kind of 



bad manners that they seem almost treason- 
able, and men have already been sent to jail 
since April 6th upon the theory that it is 
treason to tell an unpleasant truth about 
one's country. But we believe that our pur- 
pose in pointing to these things is too seri- 
ous and too closely related to the historic 
ideals of our country to be' so regarded. We 
wish to persuade those who love liberty and 
democracy enough to give their energy or 
their money or their lives for it, to with- 
hold the gift from this war, and save it to 
use in the sad renewal of the real struggle 
for liberty that will come after it. We 
want them to resist the war- fever and the 
patriotic delirium, the sentimental vanity, 
the sentimental hatred, the solemn hypocri- 
sies of idealists, resist the ceremonious 
installations of petty tyranny in every 
department of our lives, resist conscription 
if they have the courage, and at whatever 
cost to their social complaisance save them- 
selves for a struggle of human liberty 
against oppression that will be what it says 
it is. 

Meanwhile they can take courage from 
the fact that a war engendered funda- 
mentally by commercial self-interest and the 
organic passions of nationalism, has to jus- 
tify itself in our day by an appeal to the 
ideals of freedom and democracy — as tho 
those ideals were indeed royal. And they 
can watch with a very real, if somewhat 
ironic, satisfaction the great military adver- 
tising campaign of democracy. Russia did 
have her revolution, and the idea of a 
mighty war between democracy and au- 
tocracy has become plausible, has become in 
very literal fact "the talk of the world," 
and that is a portentous fact. Even in the 
Central Empires the tendency of the elect 
is to boast of the degree that they are demo- 
cratic, rather than to defend their autocracy. 
A year more of such war, or the rumor of 
such a war, and we shall see the word 
democratic established in all languages and 
even in remote dialects of the earth with a 
savor like the word excellent itself. Few 
things that might happen would so secure 
and promote the progress of human free- 
dom. — From the June Number of The 
Masses. 
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The Class Struggle Disguised 



By MARY E. MARCY 



SOME of us have been talking these 
days as tho there were now two great 
issues before the working class of the 
world — the class struggle and war. 
This is because we do not understand just 
what the present imperialistic war means. 
We imagine it to be something outside the 
class struggle, a great conflict that may in- 
terrupt the growth and development of the 
militant working class movement, which we 
may resume again when the war is over. 

But this is not true. While this war is 
essentially a mighty struggle among the 
world's most powerful industrial and finan- 
cial groups for world supremacy, it is neces- 
sary that the entire nations become in- 
volved; that the whole people imagine the 
struggle to be their own ; that the press and 
all other social institutions subordinate their 
own aims to further the victory and the 
cause of the home capitalist group or inter- 
national alliance of groups. 

And so their war becomes "our" war and 
men are forced into the army and navy to 
establish freedom in the dark places, or to 
establish the rights of small nations and 
carry Democracy to the peoples who are 
compelled to work and to make war when 
they do not wish to do these things. 

THE BARS LET DOWN 

And here is where the bars are let down 
and the small gains we have for years 
fought and struggled to attain in the labor 
world are wiped out over night as a war 
measure and in the name of war efficiency. 
And the capitalist classes have involved you 
and have involved me and are forcing us 
to fight their great financial and economic 
wars of conquest, just as the Kaiser and the 
German capitalists are forcing millions of 
Germans to wage war in the interests of 
the German Junker, capitalist class. 

And Samuel Gompers comes out with the 
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statement that the members of the A. F. of 
L. will not go out on strike but will re- 
main faithfully on the job in order to do 
their share toward making the war a suc- 
cess. Laws are passed prohibiting Free 
Speech (in the name of that Democracy 
we are going to force on Germany). Mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. in Kansas City who 
refused to enlist are arrested and given 
long jail sentences, and socialists and pacif- 
ists are thrown into jail for speaking and 
lecturing against the war. 

All reform Labor Legislation is stopped 
at the beginning of war and old laws bene- 
ficial to labor are abrogated. Here is an 
example of the way the legislation and agi- 
tation against Child Labor in England was 
affected by the war. 

We are told that in May, 1916, 15,753 
children had been formally exempted from 
school to go to work and that in 1915 prob- 
ably 45,000 children between twelve and 
fifteen in excess of the usual number (450,- 
000) left school for work with or without 
formal permission, while between 150,000 
and 200,000 children of eleven and twelve 
are said to have gone into industry. Most 
of the younger children appear to be work- 
ing on farms, but there is no possible way 
of estimating the actual number in muni- 
tion works. That the health of munition 
workers, however, is not England's only 
problem is clear from Cecil Leeson's anal- 
ysis of the reasons for the increase of juve- 
nile delinquency during the war. "Had 
we set out with the deliberate intention of 
manufacturing juvenile delinquents," he 
said, "could we have done so in any more 
certain way?" Many schools were taken 
over for military purposes; about 300,000 
little children five years old or under who 
had been in school were turned out by a 
change in school age limits. — New Republic. 
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People asked why the "children should 
not do their bit, too." Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker of the New York Bureau of Child 
Hygiene says that fifteen out of every one 
hundred children in New York City suf- 
fer from malnutrition in times of peace. 
What, we ask, will become of these while 
we are trying to force the blessings of 
American Democracy upon the Central 
Powers ? 

In Chicago alone several thousand high 
school boys have been forced to quit school 
and go to work on the farms. Freedom 
of speech, of the Press, tlje right to assem- 
ble are wiped out by one stroke. 

Congress has bestowed upon President 
Wilson powers that make him one of the 
great dictators of the world.. Almost — he 
may say what every citizen shall do, what 
he shall make, at what price such product 
shall be sold and what he must pay 
for what he buys. Congress along 
with the French Chamber and the 
British Parliament has become of just about 
as much importance in the war program 
as The Ladies' Aid Society of the First 
M. E. Church of Otter Creek. 

In his article on "Labor, Lloyd George 
and the War," elsewhere in this number 
of the Review, L. W., in writing of Eng- 
land since the war, says : 

"Power has been continuously added to 
the central organization of the state till 
we have reached a condition of pure abso- 
lutism. Nor is this confined to the polit- 
ical world, the government has assumed 
functions in industry which have given 
it enormous economic power, and the mil- 
itary machine which it now has at its com- 
mand crowns the strength of an association 
always prone to assume the role of supreme 
^sovereignty. Any extension of the State's 
economic powers, therefore, will be accom- 
plished by a further lessening of the free- 
dom of individuals and such social groups 
as the unions." 

We believe it is soon intended to make 
"Selectire Conscription" in this country in- 
dustrial as well as military conscription 
whereby a man may be put to work desig- 
nated and at the pay named by the Govern- 
ment. And, the New Republic very aptly 
comments in a recent issue: 

"The organization which we must now 
create to administer the vital supplies of 
the Alliance will persist after peace is es- 
tablished. It will control the resources of 



the world except Central Europe. It will 
have become an economic as well as a mil- 
itary league of (the capitalists of; the insert 
is ours) nations * * * Economic asso- 
ciation will precede political. The statutory 
machinery of the League will rest upon an 
economic basis. * * * A supernational 

government is being forced into existence." 

* * * 

Social institutions reflect and represent 
the interests of the ruling class — today of 
the capitalist class and so we are persuaded 
into hurrahing for and sacrificing for and 
fighting and dying for, the interests of the 
great American capitalists ; for the purpose 
of carrying Democracy into Germany we 
are to forego that which our college pro- 
fessors have been accustomed to call Amer- 
ican Democracy. 

CLASS WAR 

But this is the class war. We are asked 
to fight and to deny ourselves to strengthen 
the financial and industrial giants in Amer- 
ica who have grown rich from the unpaid 
labor of the working class. 

Every time we promise to forego' a strike 
for improved conditions, or to work longer 
hours, to accept a cut in wages, or a new 
speeding up process, every time we ac- 
quiesce in war conditions and deprivations, 
every time we wage a capitalist war — we 
are strengthening the enemies who exploit 
us and riveting our own chains of wage 
slavery. 

In England while young girls work in mu- 
nition factories for $2.00 a week ; the fac- 
tory owners have increased their profits 
3,800 per cent. And the dividends coined 
out of the war by the American capitalist 
class have been still higher. We believe we 
are perfectly safe in saying that this class 
will be richer in capital even if the Central 
Powers win this war than if there had been 
no war. We know they will be stronger 
economically and strategically, so far as the 
class struggle is concerned. 

In order to win their war all bars for the 
protection of labor are on the way to being 
let down ; production is being systematized ; 
waste is being eliminated, whole middle 
class groups wiped out, and democracy in a 
fair way to becoming more remote than 
ever. We defeated the southern aristocracy 
in the Civil War only to build up an oli- 
garchy of finance and industry and specu- 
lation which is today operating at the 
Old Stand on a more colossal scale. 
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Here in America we are in the 
early flag-waving stage. In 
Europe they have got beyond 
all that. At least Socialists have. They 
are thinking about Democracy and peace 
terms. The Russian Revolution and the 
American war declaration brought on the 
change. Despotic Russia was a bitter 
handicap to French and English Socialists 
and Liberals. Liberated Russia seemed to 
put all the despotism on the inside of the 
steel ring. Then America. joined the En- 
tente Allies and all the world's great dem- 
ocracies were joined to crush Teutonic au- 
tocracy. The French Sociaist hailed Wil- 
son as a new saint. Making the world "safe 
for democracy" and wanting no good thing 
that might not be "shared by all," became 
flaming watchwords. For a time victory 
seemed sure. For who would distrust em- 
battled democracy? 

ModMt In the Prussian Diet a Social- 

Dtmooraey j gt rQse tQ ( j emanc j wnv a H t he 

world hates Germans. There 
are many who would have paid for the 
chance to give an answer. But they were 
not present. All the answer the inquisitive 
person got was the fierce announcement that 
he was a traitor. But soon after this a com- 
mittee of the Reichstag went to work on a 
revision of the Imperial Constitution. 
Scheidemann is the chairman, and his fel- 
low-workers are nice, mild gentlemen. Thus 
far they have ventured to suggest that the 
Kaiser's appointments should be endorsed 
by the Premier or other minister. But there 
is as yet no hint of making ministers respon- 
sible to the Reichstag. Cromwell's Parlia- 



ment of 1642 could give an excellent lesson 
to Bethmann-Holweg's Reichstag of 1917. 
But at least the Germans realize that the 
great show of democracy beyond the ene- 
mies' lines puts them at a disadvantage. So 
the new war-spirit is distinctly visible in 
Germany. 



In Russia there is the old rev- 
worwSrmSn olutionary struggle. We know 
now in detail how the libera- 
tion was achieved. The Douma had next 
to nothing to do with it. The parliamenta- 
rians stayed inside with their windows care- 
fully closed. The workingmen and soldiers 
elected representatives to a council. Our 
good Comrades Karenski and Scheickze 
were of them. This council assumed con- 
trol. The soldiers took the old autocrats 
into custody, opened jails and made Russia 
free. Then the Parliamentarians set up a 
government. The council remained in ses- 
sion to keep an eye on things. 

In all revolutions the working people do 
the fighting and then somebody else comes 
along and gets most of the benefit. The 
Russian workers seem bound to make an 
exception. That is why we have had all 
these tales of conflict between the Douma 
and the Council. Thus far the Council has 
the real power behind it. 

To right or The provisional government 
Hot to Tight hastened t0 notify the Entente 

Allies that new Russia would 
carry out old Russia's war contract. This 
was not the soldiers and workingmen's idea 
of things. They are willing to die for free 
Russia — just as were the French revolu- 
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tionists. But they do not want to fight for 
Constantinople. Russia has resources 
enough for them. What they want is a 
chance to live in peace and develop their 
country. So they notified the government 
of their will, and what they said went. 

sooi&iists *s So-called Socialists have done 
o*t«p*w» many low-down things during 
the last three years, but the 
lowest-down of all was what Scheidemann 
and his friends did at this juncture. The 
German government sent them in all haste 
to Sweden to fix up a peace with the victo- 
rious Russian workers. It even took ten- 
der care of Lenine and other Russian Social- 
ists and saw to it that they landed safely 
in Russia — on condition that they would 
agitate for a separate peace. Russian work- 
ing people are starving and weary of war. . 
It must be easy to persuade them that all 
they need is peace for themselves. 

But the German government and its So- 
cialists had a surprise for them. The Rus- 
sian Socialists and workingmen want peace, 
but not for themselves only. They want it for 
all of us. So Scheidemann and his friends 
went back empty handed. Even Le- 
nine has thus far not achieved any degree 
of success. We read that Russian generals 
have great difficulty in persuading German 
and Russian soldiers that they are enemies. 
Those men who have fought nearly three 
years are bitterly weary of the whole busi- 
ness. But Russian workers, as a whole, see, 
it appears, that a separate peace would 
merely prolong the war and the suffering. 
And they have a chance of imposing their 
fair terms of peace an all the combatants. 
What President Wilson saw as a beautiful 
dream, peace without annexations and with- 
out indemnities, they are making into a 
practical program. The workers of the 
world have a right to be proud of their 
Russian comrades. 



tions toward the rebuilding of Belgium and 
the devastated parts of France would not 
be considered indemnities. His general idea 
seems to be that people should pay for what 
they destroy in war. A beautiful idea. 



Am«rio*'» 

Terrible 

Blunder 



KMtlBff 



As the Review goes to press 
the International Socialist Bu- 
reau is slowly gathering at 
Stockholm. Its business is to draw up peace 
terms. Members already on the ground 
find it hard to agree. When the Germans 
get there the difficulties will be increased. 
At present the general idea seems to be the consoriptton 
Wilsonian-Russian one of peace without an- Alul1af « 11 * 
nexations or indemnities. But Camille 
Huysmans explains that German contribu- 



In view of Europe's present 
state of mind our entry into 
the war appears in the light of 
a cosmic blunder. If America were busy 
looking after the welfare of her own peo- 
ple Russia's chances of forcing sane condi- 
tions of peace on the contestants would be 
bright. England and France would not 
dare to fight without Russia. Germany al- 
ready knows herself beaten. Europe is 
weary of war and would welcome a way out. 
But America is now war-mad. And Eng- 
land with America at her back is willing to 
fight to a finish — at least, the English 
governing classes are. So by entering the 
war America really prolonged it. 

uncertainty of Great things have happened in 
m—Time. the last twQ months Equally 

great ones may occur in the 
near future. This whole great war-world 
may come crashing down at any moment — 
and leave us blinking. A Socialist who 
journeyed all over Germany under official 
protection writes from Switzerland that tHe 
"morale" of German troops is kept up with 
difficulty. We know not how many strikes 
and riots there have been over there. Things 
may break at any time. 

BnffiiiB In the last week of March, 

8trika 50,000 men struck on the Tyne. 

They were munition workers 
serving under regulations fixed by the gov- 
ernment. A year ago, when they were toil- 
ing seven days a week, their pay was com- 
paratively high. Since then the government 
has discovered that seven-day work does 
not pay. So the Sunday off has been re-in- 
troduced. In the meantime the cost of liv- 
ing went up 27 per cent. On August 1st the 
men complained. Their complaints were 
unnoticed. In March they struck. The 
Minister of Munitions promised to adjust 
their claim. They went back. It was un- 
derstood that they would walk out again 
if the settlement was not satisfactory. 



in 



The Federal conscription law 

was defeated in Australia. 

Then the Laborites in favor 

of conscription left the party and combined 
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with all the various sorts of conservatives 
they have out there. The result is called 
the National party. 

The first fruit of this alliance was a "Na- 
tional victory m New South Wales. Here 
the Laborites were in control. Their pre- 
mier was Holman, an old labor union man. 
He was expelled from the party because of 
his stand on conscription. 

Early in April he went into a general 
election at the head of the Nationals. On 
the first ballot the new party controlled 47 
seats and the Labor party only 32. So 
Labor lost on the conscription issue. 

In the Federal government Mr. William 
Morris Hughes is, of course, the leader of 
the National party. To attain this leader- 
ship he has had to go in with his old ene- 
mies, Joseph Cook v John Forrest and 
William Watt. He has, in the course of 
a few months, become an anti-labor leader. 
In the Senate, even with his coalition in 
good working order, he has lacked a ma- 
jority. 

On May 5th there was an election to the 
Federal Parliament. According to early re- 
turns the Nationalists elected 50 members 
of the House and the Laborites only 25. In 
the Senate the proportions are even worse : 
Hughes has 23 and the Laborites only 10. 

There will now he another struggle over 
conscription. The Nationalists announced 
during the campaign that they would intro- 
duce compulsory service outside the country 
as a matter for legislation. No doubt they 
will attempt to put their program thru with- 
out goinf again to the people. It looks as 
if the voters had been fooled into accepting 
indirectly what they refused to take directly. 



8w«disb Early in March the Social 

Socialists in - J - - - - 

Convention 



*"*•"*•* Democratic Party of Sweden 



met and drew up a statement 
about its attitude toward the war. It bases 
itself on the statements of the international 
congresses. "The Socialist Party of Swe- 
den," it says, "can agree neither with those 
who recognize the right of conquest nor 
with those who maintain that Socialists 
have no interest in the solution of national 
problems." In another passage there is a 
declaration against the Zimmerwald con- 
ference, for "it is in direct opposition to the 
conception of the international as it was 
developed by the various international con- 
gresses." 



cniUtoeniii It is the children who suffer 
w * r * worst. Both minds and bodies 
suffer. In all the warring 
countries elementary education is disorgan- 
ized. In France alone 30,000 teachers are 
serving in the ranks. Most of their places 
are unfilled. Pupils are crowded together 
in immense classes and taught by inexperi- 
enced teachers. Many school buildings are 
turned into hospitals and factories. In 
England thousands of children under thir- 
teen are at work on the land. Child-labor 
laws count not at all. What all this will 
mean to the next generation can easily be 
imagined. 

In France there is a record of accelerated 
infant mortality. Paris reports 1,100 
deaths a weeek as compared with 800 dur- 
ing peace times. And the extra 300 are, ac- 
cording to THumanite, largely children. 
Fathers are at the front ; mothers are in the 
factories. Children have to look out for 
themselves. They are irregularly fed and 
live in cold rooms. Tuberculosis or pneu- 
monia soon appear to take them out of their 
misery. 

From Germany comes a record of juve- 
nile criminality. Dr. Albert Hellwig, a 
police court judge, has written a book called 
The War and Crime Among the Young. I 
hope he sent a copy to the renowned Bern- 
hardi. 

A writer in the London Daily Mail sum- 
marizes the facts thus: "In Berlin in 1915 
there were twice as many crimes among 
the young as in 1914. Munich reported that 
during the first three months of 1915 the 
number of young criminals equaled the to- 
tal for 1914." Dr. Hellwig himself con- 
cludes: "From all these figures it is evi- 
dent that crime among the young diminished 
in some places during the first few months 
of the war. But afterward the increase was 
all the greater, at least in the larger towns." 

He is convinced that this outburst of 
crime was partly due to the campaign of 
hate. There was, he tells us, an effort on 
the part of educators to spread better, more 
civilized influences in the schools. This 
effort was cut off by a decree of the Prus- 
sian government: "No opportunities may 
be permitted for such endeavors, which 
are inspired by the feelings of universal 
brotherhood and international peace-piffle." 
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Preamble of tlie Industrial Workers of tlie World 



THE working class and the employ- 
ing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as 
hunger and want are found among 
millions of the working people and the 
few, who make up the employing class, 
have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle 
must go on until the workers of the world 
organize as a class, take possession of the 
earth and the machinery of production, 
and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the man- 
agement of industries into fewer and 
fewer hands makes the trade unions un- 
able to cope with the ever growing power 
of the employing class. The 1 trade unions 
foster a state of affairs which allow one 
set of workers to be pitted against an- 
other set of workers in the same industry, 
thereby helping defeat one another in 
wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions 
aid the employing class to mislead the 
workers into the belief that the working 



class have interests in common with their 
employers. 

These conditions can be changed and 
the interests of the working class upheld 
only by an organization formed in such a 
way that all its members in any one in- 
dustry, or in all industries, If necessary, 
cease work whenever a strike or lockout 
is on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
ing an injury to one an injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, "A 
fair day's wage for a fair day's work," we 
must inscribe on our banner the revolu- 
tionary watchword, "Abolition of the 
wage system." 

It is the historic mission of the working 
class to do away with capitalism. The 
army of production must be organized, 
not only for the every day strfTggle with 
capitalists, but also to carry on produc- 
tion when capitalism shall have been over- 
thrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new so- 
ciety within the shell of the old. 
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The Modern Library of the World's Best 
Books. We have secured a worth-while bar- 
gain for the book-lovers who read the Review. 
A New York house has started the publica- 
tion of a new series of the world's best books, 
in which preference is given to books that 
are too revolutionary to suit the average 
publisher or bookseller. They are hand 
bound in "Limp Croft Leather," making a 
beautiful and convenient volume for either 
the pocket or the library shelf. The titles 
thus far published are as follows: 

Oscar Wilde Dorian Gray 

Strindberg Married 

Kipling Soldiers Three 

Stevenson Treasure Island 

H. G. Wells War in the Air 

Henrik Ibsen — Plays: A Doll's House, Ghosts, 
An Enemy of the People 

Anatole France The. Red Lily 

De Maupassant Mademoiselle Fin 

Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 

Dostoyevsky Poor People 

Maeterlinck A Miracle of St. Anthony 

Schopenhauer Studies in Pessimism 

We will mail these books to any Review 
reader for 70 cents each; five to one address 
for $3.25; the set of twelve to one address 
for $7.20. Ask for descriptive circular. Ad- 
dress Charles H. Kerr & Company, 341 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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May Day in Cleveland. — It is unnecessary to 
wise up Review readers to the fact that there is 
no yellow streak in the Socialist Party of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Therefore, we are not sur- 
prised to find the following account of a May 
Day celebration in the Cleveland Plain Dealet. 

Cleveland Socialists, protesting war in speech 
and printed message, yesterday splashed a 
streak of revolutionary red across the city. 

May Day was the opportunity of Cleveland 
Socialists to preach international brotherhood 
and to register their determination not to be 
"cannon fodder." 

Teuton and Slav, Finn and Lett joined with 
their American brethren late yesterday after- 
noon in the longest and most representative 
May Day parade the Socialists of the city have 
yet staged. 

Swinging along to the inspiring air of the 
"Marseillaise," nearly 5,000 Socialists, men, 
women and children, marched thru the 
Public square and downtown streets at an hour 
when thousands of workers were pouring from 
offices and stores. 

Side by side with the Stars and Stripes, red 
silken banners were carried at the head of the 
contingents. In the lapel of every coat was 
either a red carnation or a red tag. 

There were three bands and scores of printed 
signs denouncing the war. "Who'll pay the 

war debt— H. C. L. The Rich— Like H ," 

"Thou shalt not kill— God," "War is Hell; who 
wants Hell," "If this is a popular war, why 
conscription?" "We refuse to fight our mas- 
ters' war," "We demand conscription of wealth" 
and "Why shoot a man you never saw?" were 
characteristic messages. 

At Bohemian hall last night the principal 
speakers were C. E. Ruthenberg and Alfred 
Wagenknecht. 

Local Elkhart, Indiana, has a suite of club 
rooms and reading rooms open to the public, 
and the comrades are also running an up-to- 
date barber shop. Comrade Mallory, secretary 
of the Local, orders a bunch of sub-blanks and 
is enthusiastic over the prospects for carrying 
on propaganda among the factory and rail 
slaves. 

Local Toledo, Ohio. — Increases their stand- 
ing bundle order. There are a bunch of factory 
slaves over there who need the Review and 
with the co-operation of one live Comrade in 
each factory, the literature agent will soon be 
boosting the bundle up again. 

The I. W. W., Detroit, Mich.--Orders a fine 
bunch of books to add to their already well 
stocked library. Also an extra bundle of 100 



May Reviews, as the boys sold 300 copies on 
May Day. 

From a Nebraska Wobbly: "We are getting 
busy here, and I think that the Review is the 
best all-around exponent of the principles of 
the class struggle that can be secured, tho 
I am personally all I. W. W. — Howell. 



Four Per Cent 
and Safety 



Chicago banks pay savings depositors 
three per cent; country banks, which are 
not so safe, pay four per cent. The banks 
make a profit by using this money. If you 
are depositing with them, you are helping 
your enemies. 

But there is a way in which you can keep 
your money safe and still be helping the 
revolutionary movement instead of capital- 
ism. 

Our publishing house was established in 
1886; it has been paying its bills regularly 
ever since. Our capital stock is $42,000; 
our total debts less than $5,000. 

We can pay you four per cent on any sum, 
large or small, that you leave with us to be 
withdrawn on thirty days' notice. In most 
cases we shall not insist on the notice but will 
repay on demand, but we reserve the right, as 
savings banks do, to require notice when we 
pay interest. We also receive loans without 
interest, returnable on demand. 

If you wish additional information before 
deciding, write us. 



Charles H. Kerr & Company 

341 East Ohio St, Chicago 
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A Journal of Revolutionary 
Socialist Reconstruction 

Here is a paper that is waging a war 
on two fronts,— a war against reaction- 
ary Capitalism and a war against reac- 
tionary Socialism. 

It is alive, vigorous, uncompromising — 
it throbs with the revolutionary spirit- 
it dares to say what it thinks, aggres- 
sively and without fear of the conse- 
quence to itself. 

We need this paper— YOU need it- 
it is a paper that the Socialist movement 
of America has needed these many years, 
and needs NOW more than ever. 

"The New International" is revolution- 
ary without being hysterical, sane with- 
out being conservative. Among its 
contributors are: 

ARTURO GIOVANNITTI, LEON 
TROTZKY, JUSTUS EBERT, S. J. 
RUTGERS, J. C. ROVITCH, AUSTIN 
LEWIS, LUDWIG LORE, LOUIS C. 
FRAINA and others. 

Its editorials are scholarly without be- 
ing academic, and revolutionary without 
being verbose. The editorials are a fund- 
amental Marxian interpretation of cur- 
rent events, and a call to action. 
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Published by the 

Socialist Propaganda League of America 

"The New International" is always on 
the firing line. It is of the fight, fight- 
ing. It has the proletarian "punch." It 
is vigorously and fearlessly fighting the 
reaction of war. It is organizing the con- 
scientious objectors to war. It is pre- 
paring the working class for action! 

The great task of the Socialist Propa- 
ganda League and its official organ is to 
organize the revolutionary minority in 
and out of the Socialist party into an 
active organization worthy of the revolu- 
tionary principles of Socialism. 

Are you in the fight? Are you a red? 
Then subscribe to "The New Inter- 
national!" Get your friends to subscribe! 
It is YOUR Cause. It is YOUR Paper. 
And remember— your Cause and Paper 
Need You! 

Enlist now in the Army of the 
Social Revolution! 

• Editor 

LOUIS C. FRAINA 

Every Two Weeke— 5c a Copy; $1.00 a Year 

ADDRESS: 

3246 Kingsbridge Avenue 
• New York City 



Word from the Rock Island Reds: "Our May 

Day meeting was all to the good. Had a street 
parade and demonstration followed by a mass 
meeting at Turner Hall. Successful meetings 
were also pulled off at Davenport and Moline, 
where thousands of anti-war proclamations 
were distributed. 

As an illustrated parade ours was 100 per 
cent efficient as a couple of comrades who are 
good with water colors and charcoal prepared 
the banners. 

We have arranged for a monster anti-con- 
scription mass meeting on May 15th and are 
putting out 10,000 posters that read as follows: 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 

DEMOCRACY 
Is Stated in the Declaration of Independence 

Thus: 

"Governments Derive Their Just Powers from 

the Consent of the Governed." 

The principle of Conscription is the absolute 
negation of this principle of Democracy. 

When the people of the United States had 
opportunity to express themselves they^ voiced 
their opposition to war by casting their votes 
by the millions for Mr. Wilson because "he 
kept us out of war/' and the implication that he 
would continue so to do. 

For nearly three years we have observed the 
war in Europe. We have seen that it was 
caused by the commercial and financial rivalry 
and intrigues of the capitalist interests in the 
several countries involved. 

Our entrance into the European war was in- 
stigated by the predatory capitalists in the 
United States who boast the enormous profit 
of seven billion dollars from the manufacture 
and sale of munitions and war supplies and 
from the exportation of American foodstuffs 
and other necessaries. 

We therefore proclaim our unalterable oppo- 
sition to the war just declared by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

We proclaim our unalterable opposition to 
all measures employed for the purpose of car- 
rying on this war. 

We proclaim our unalterable opposition to 
conscription. 

We proclaim our unalterable opposition to 
registration for conscription. 

We call upon all people who are opposed to 
conscription to join v with us in our efforts to 
make such militaristic programs ineffective. 

Ours is a struggle for Democracy — for the 
Industrial Democracy. 

Down with war. Down with the insane so- 
cial system that makes war inevitable. Long 
live peace. Long live the international solidar- 
ity of the workers of the world. 

Signed: SOCIALIST PARTY OF ROCK 
ISLAND COUNTY. 

BRANCH, ROCK ISLAND— Edgar Owens, 
D. C Hendrickson, W. O. Olson. 
BRANCH, MOLINE— Victor Lindquist 
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WhoGets$200,000,000TireProfits 

An amazing condition revealed in the tire business. Terrible 
waste shown by methods of selling automobile tires. How 
one tire man plans to cut the cost of tires to the consumer 

Tire Chain Stores Will Cut Tire Cost 

NOTE.~The following article outlines plans for a national chain of tire service stations and stores which, it is 
predicted, will greatly lower automobile upkeep costs by a unique cooperative plan which has been tested out and found 
successful. Output of splendid factory already secured, more to follow. The success of other chain stores and the 
tremendous growth of the automobile industry — consequently of the tire business — makes this one of the most attract- 
ive and interesting enterprises. We have made every effort to verify the statements made here and to the best of our 
knowledge the statements are accurate and the estimates conservative. 



By M. E. PHILLIPS 



Who gets the $200,000,000.00 A YEAR 
TIRE PROFITS? 

Do you know that the cost of produc- 
ing a tire is possibly ONE-THIRD of the 
price you have to pay? That a small tire 
you pay $15.00 for costs about $5.00 to 
manufacture ? That the tire costing about 
$20.00 to build has to retail for about 
$60.00? 

Do you know that the tire manufac- 
turer is satisfied to sell his tires for very 
little over the cost, and at only a fraction 
of the retail price? 

Where does the balance go ? 

Who, then, gets this enormous "cut in" 
on the tire you buy? 



DO YOU? Of course not. 

Who, then? 

Well, the JOBBER gets a BIG slice. 

THE WHOLESALER gets another 
BIG slice. 

The RETAILER gets HIS SHARE. 

The rest goes into advertising, dealers' 
helps, adjustments, selling costs, etc. 

Meanwhile YOU, Mr. Tire Buyer, pay 
the 100 per cent price and worry about 
the high price of upkeep of your motor 
car. 

There is a chance for you to share both 
directly and indirectly in the enormous tire 
profits. This article outlines a plan which 
must appeal not only to the automobile 
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National Speedway tires are made by hand: The strips across this page and the next one show one section of the depart- 
ployed in the making and perfecting of these wonderful tires. This picture, reproduced 



owner but also to the investor who would 
like to get a chance to win a share of the 
big profits which the tire industry is 
making every day for its fortunate owners. 

Study the OPPORTUNITY shown 
here. Read every word of this article, and 
when you have finished it draw your ozvn 
conclusions. 

It is a BIG IDEA, born in the fertile 
brain of a genius of industry who has 
already PROVED his quality by SUC- 
CESS. 

Will Cut Tire Costs 
A clever tire man, a man with intimate 
knowledge of the tire industry, a man 
with breadth of vision and economic prin- 
ciples, has seen this enormous WAST- 
AGE in the tire business and has evolved 
a PLAN that will revolutionize the tire 
selling business. 

He argues that TIRES COST THE 
CONSUMER TOO MUCH. 
He says there is no reason on earth why 

fVi*» fit-A hiiv*»r cVirmlrl linirA trw r\QV triic 



the volume of business a company offer- 
ing such savings is bound to achieve. 

This far-sighted man is a PRACTICAL 
TIRE MAN. As a manufacturer he has 
MADE GOOD. He is a PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MAN, with all a practical 
man's dislike for waste. He has proved 
his genius for organization and big things. 

This man is Mr. J. G. Feist, President 
of the National Rubber Company of New 
York. 

Plans Chain of Stores 

Mr. Feist's plan is to establish a chain 
of tire service and store stations from 
Maine to California, and Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The National Rubber Company of New 
York has been organized with strong men 
behind it and it has already secured the 
output of one entire factory as the nucleus 
of this chain store plan. More factories 
will be added as the chain extends and 
the need of more tires becomes evident. 



The magnificent Pottstown, Pa., plant of the National Rubber Company, where National Speedway Redwall tires and 
National Red Tubes are made. Two floors are finished and occupied. This is a strictly modern steel, concrete «no 



glass construction factory building of the highest type. 
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mcnt where National Speedway tires are built up by hand. In this department dozens of expert tire makers are em- 
from an actual photograph, shows the modern equipment of the splendid Pottstown plant. 



The first factory whose product has been 
secured is the National Rubber Company 
of Pottstown, Pa., manufacturers of the 
famous National Speedway Tires and 
National Red Tubes. 

The NATIONAL SPEEDWAY RED- 
WALL TIRES are so GOOD that they 
are sold under the strongest GUARAN- 
TEE to be had. 

This company now has a capacity of 
1,000 tires a day and is being enlarged 
to a much greater capacity. When the 
distribution exceeds the capacity of this 
plant, new plants will be started or bought 
in different sections of the country, or 
factory outputs contracted for in order 
to bring up the production to the neces- 
sary number of tires. 

Mr. Feist proposes to sell tires at a 
MUCH LOWER PRICE than is now 
being charged for good tires elsewhere. 

He plans to give SUPERIOR SERV- 
ICE to tire buyers. 

He will give them a BETTER TIRE. 
He anticipates that in doing this his com- 
pany will prove the greatest profit maker 
in the tire field. 

Experimental Plant a Success 

Mr. Feist is not building his company's 
future on imagination or theory. Before 
maturing his plans he opened in Philadel- 
phia a station such as he proposes to es- 
tablish elsewhere. 

This is what his Philadelphia service 
station and store does : 

It sells tires below the average price of 
high class tires of equal size and quality. 

It delivers tires PUT ON YOUR CAR. 

You phone in that you need a 34x4 tire 
and give your address. A mechanic picks 
up the required tire, puts it in the carrier 
of a motorcycle and speeds off to your 
address. On arrival he takes off your old 
tire and puts on the new one. No trouble, 
no mess. 



If you want your old tire repaired he 
takes it back with him and it is delivered 
as soon as repairs are made. 

You have saved time, labor, worry and 
money. 

The success of this first service 
station PROVES what REASONABLE 
PRICES, HIGH QUALITY GOODS, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE will accomplish. 
Profits are large because of volume. The 
Philadelphia service station already has 
11,000 CUSTOMERS. (Not tires, but 
CUSTOMERS.) 

With this established PROOF of the 
value of this new departure service plan, 
Mr. Feist has organized a company to 
establish National Rubber Company 
SERVICE STATIONS and stores all 
over the country. His plan provides for 
opening 500 stores the first year, if pos- 
sible, and more stores year by year as 
the company grows. 

Offers Great Opportunities 

The OPPORTUNITIES offered by this 
chain of tire service stores are self-evident. 

CHAIN STORES of all kinds have 
been enormously successful. They have 
built up some of the greatest fortunes in 
the country. They have made their origi- 
nal investors enormously rich. And this 
in spite of the fact that most chain stores 
have dealt only in articles selling for a 
very small sum. HOW MUCH GREAT- 
ER should be the profits of a chain of 
stores selling a product whose every 
SINGLE SALE equals the sale of HUN- 
DREDS of the articles sold in most chain 
stores ? 

THE UNITED CIGAR STORES, 
selling cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, av- 
erage LESS THAN 20 CENTS PER 
SALE. The National Rubber Company 
averages MORE THAN $20 PER SALE, 
with proportionate profits. 
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The WOOLWORTH STORES sell 5 
and 10 cent articles. Yet they have made 
many millions and the highest office build- 
ing in the world was built out of these 
nickels and dimes. 



The reasons, for this uniform success 
are numerous. 

In the first place a chain of stores re- 
duces the operating cost — what is known 
as OVERHEAD EXPENSE— to the 



J. G. FEIST 
President of the National Rub- 
ber Co. of N. Y. and director and 
treasurer of the National Rubber 
Co. of Pottstown, Pa. Mr. Feist 
founded the great tire company 
and is one of the very successful 
men of the rubber industry. 



JAMES A. MURRAY 
President of the National Rub- 
ber Co. of Pottstown, Pa., and 
director of the National Rubber 
Co. of N. Y. One of the biggest 
and best known rubber men in the 
U. S. For 23 years with the 
Seamless Rubber Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., as officer and 
director. 



THOMAS KEDWARD 
Thomas Kedward of Philadel- 
phia is the treasurer of the com* 
pany. ' Mr. Kedward is president 
of the William Kedward Dye Co. 
and one of the prominent manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania. 



The REGAL 
SHOE COM- 
PANY, with 
its chain 
of hundreds of 
shoe stores, has 
made its own- 
ers r i c h. So 
have the Walk- 
Over Shoe 
Stores, the W. 
L. Douglas 
Shoe Stores. 
All chain 
stores. 

The TRULY 
WARNER 
Hat Store 
chain has accu- 
mulated wealth 
for its owners. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Stores, the Jewel Tea Stores, the Acme 
Tea Stores, all chain stores, have made 
millions. 

The several chains of drug stores, of 
grocery stores, of cheap restaurants, have 
all made fortunes. 



w. J. DUGAN 
Director and mechanical engi- 
neer in charge of all buildings and 
construction work of the National 
Rubber Co. of N. Y. A brilliant, 
brainy, successful man. 



minimum. 

Secondly, the 
purchas- 
ing power of 
the buyer who 
buys for hun- 
dreds of stores 
is so enormous 
that he can 
pretty nearly 
make his own 
price. He gets 
ROCK BOT- 
TOM costs 
on everything. 
Woolworth can 
sell for 5 and 
10 cents arti- 
cles that often 
retail at from 
25 to 50 cents because he buys outright en- 
tire factory productions. The manufacturer 
who sells his whole output to one man for 
cash eliminates all selling expense?, sales- 
men, advertising, collections, etc., and can 
sell for a quick turnover, and will yet make 
more profit in the end. That's how the 
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F. H. DOGHERTY 
Manager of the Boston branch 
of the National Rubber Company 
of N. Y. and for many years a 
representative of leading tire com« 
panies in the New England field. 
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chain store buyer can buy at such a low 
figure that he can sell goods that retail 
generally for 25 cents for 5 and 10 cents. 
If these chain stores, selling articles 
that retail for such a small price, can earn 
such fabulous dividends, what will a chain 
of tire service stores earn with the big 



Tube-making department. Here are made the famous 

National Red tubes. The factory is producing about 1,000 

tubes a day. 

sales it will make; sales averaging $20 
apiece ? 

It isn't hard to foresee what the earn- 
ings of such a chain of stores can pay in 
say ten years from today. By that time, 
the chain should extend to every city 
of any importance in the country. This 
may mean thousands of such stores, be- 
cause there are in the United States 1,442 
towns of 5,000 or more inhabitants and 
over 100 cities having a population of 
55,000 or over. The small towns, say the 
towns under 10,000, would require only 
one such service station, while the larger 
towns would require a number of them. 

Thousands of Chain Stores 

To give you an idea of how many stores 
some of the big chains have, it is enough 
to mention the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, with over 1,500 retail stores; the 
United Cigar Stores, with over 1,000 retail 
stores; the Wool worth Company, with over 
1,000 stores, etc. 

The tremendous growth of the automobile 
industry — a growth that is gathering size and 
importance every day — makes this projected 
chain of tire service stores all the more im- 
portant. 

At the beginning of 1917 there were ap- 
proximately THREE MILLION autos in use 
in the United States. According to the last 
census, figures show there were in 1910 (date 
of last census) 91,972,266 inhabitants in the 
U. S. It is calculated that there are now at 
least 110,000,000 people in the U. S. At this 
rate, there is one auto in the U. S. for every 
40 people. In many of the states, the ratio 
is higher than one for every 16 people. This 
means that THERE IS A TREMENDOUS 
POSSIBILITY FOR MORE MACHINES. 

According to the best informed automobile 
authorities, it is calculated that there will be 



added at least 1,000,000 auto users during the 
year 1917, bringing up the total close on to 
FOUR MILLION AUTOS in actual use in the 
U. S. With such an enormous distribution of 
cars, and all the automobile factories of any 
account way behind in deliveries, an enormous 
supply of tires will be required to keep these 
autos running. 

24,000,000 Tires Needed, 

Very moderate estimates place the number 
of tires required on each car at EIGHT PER 
YEAR. Each auto MUST HAVE FIVE 
TIRES, four on the wheels and one spare tire. 
It is an ultra conservative estihiate, therefore, 
that places the required number of tires to 
meet the needs of 1917 at SIX PER CAR PER 
ANNUM. At this rate 4,000,000 automobiles 
will require 24,000,000 tires. This is truly AN 
AMAZING FIGURE for an industry that is 
only a little over a dozen years old. 

The distribution of these cars is centered at 
present in certain sections. When the other 
sections have awakened to the advantages and 
uses of the automobile and its economy for 
travel and commercial purposes, it is more 
than likely that the distribution will be much 
more even. 

It has been estimated by statisticians that 
there are OVER TEN MI LI ON men in the U. S. 



BOSTON BRANCH 

This was the second branch store of the National Rubber 
Co. to be opened after the success of the experimental 
store in Philadelphia. # It is doing a wonderful business in 
National Speedway tires. It is located at 557 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

who should be, and probably soon will be, auto 
owners. These are men who, because of their 
business, their financial conditions and their 
position, should become automobile owners. 
There are upwards of seven million farmers 
in the U. S., and of these a large percentage 
will probably become owners of automobiles. 
Just now only about 7 per cent of the 
prosperous farmers own automobiles. The 
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farmer is today the RICH MAN of the 
U. S. He has been getting the biggest prices 
ever paid for crops, he has by scientific farm- 
ing increased the yield of his acres, and he has 
been fortunate in getting big crops when the 
price was highest. 

For these reasons, THE FARMER IS UN- 
USUALLY PROSPEROUS and he is putting 
some of his riches into the comforts and con- 
veniences of an automobile. 

With such prospects, with such a tremen- 
dous field to conquer, with the SUCCESS 
THAT has attended the FIRST UNIT of the 
National Rubber Company chain of service 
stores, it is noA hard to visualize the ENOR- 
MOUS POSSIBLE PROFITS from this en- 
terprise. 

How Profits Pile Up 

Even a casual consideration of the subject 
makes the figures run into such amazing col- 
umns of profits that the very thought is stag- 
gering. 

The great earnings of chain stores of all 
kinds has been in the aggregate. 

When you take 1,000 stores and pile their 
profits in one great heap, you have a formid- 
able aggregate — an aggregate which doesn't 
have to be very large in the individual case to 
make up this magnificent total. 

Let us take into consideration one unit and 
then see how it works out. 

Firstly, we must remember that these serv- 
ice stores are operated at a minimum of ex- 
pense. Being administered from the central 
office, whose costs of operation are spread 
over the whole chain, the local stores require 
only inexpensive help. The man who oper- 
ates a store of his own expects to make A 
GOOD LIVING out of it for himself AND 
A GOOD PROFIT besides; he has to pay 
for everything on the high price of individual 
purchases. He has to have efficient help, has 
to advertise and, of course, he has fixed charges 
for rent, light, taxes, insurance, etc. 

Chain Store Savings 

The chain store hires only the necessary 
help, it eliminates the owner's living and 
profits. It buys in enormous quantities at 
prices that make the prices the individual store 
owner pays seem preposterous; it pays the 
minimum for taxes, for insurance and the ad- 
vertising expense of operating is carried in 
bulk by the parent company, and this is di- 
vided pro rata so that each individual store 
pays only a small sum as its share of the 
advertising expense. 

Tires are bought at actual contract price 
from the manufacturer, which is lower than 
the average price the jobber pays. 

We then have EXPENSES PARED DOWN 
TO THE BONE, probably HALF WHAT 
THEY WOULD BE UNDER ORDINARY 
CONDITIONS. And we have the most at- 
tractive kind of a proposition to offer to the 
tire buyer— THE BEST TIRE ON THE 
MARKET AT MUCH LESS than he would 
have to pay elsewhere; A SERVICE NO 
OTHER TIRE CONCERN GIVES or can 
give. GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 



backed up by a company operating a nation- 
wide chain of stores. 

With so much to offer and with such splen- 
did profit-making advantages it is not hard to 
look into the future and see every store pay- 
ing a big profit and the company earning daz- 
zling dividends. 

What may one store earn, you may ask? 

Let us do a little figuring: 

FIRSTLY, the ENTIRE FACTORY 
SELLING EXPENSE is ELIMINATED. 
The entire output of thc^ factory being sold 
to one customer — the chain store. 

The saving of the traveling expense and the 
salesman's salaries and commissions, The sav- 
ing of advertising and promotion expense. 
The added office accounting and credit ex- 
pense. All these are SAVED by the chain 
stores. In these items alone is found a selling 
cost of at least 30 per cent 

On top of that the JOBBER'S DISCOUNT 
OF 40 PER CENT IS WIPED OUT. 

Because of the TREMENDOUS OVER- 
HEAD selling and distributing expense, the 
enormous discounts demanded by the jobber, 
the wholesaler and the retailer, if the manufac- 
turing cost were TOO HIGH or even over his 
competitors, then the added charges as de- 
scribed here, increase out of proportion and 
the consumers' prices would be prohibitive. 

Hence, in National Speedway Tires most of 



In this department National Speedway tires are moulded. 
After the tires are completely built up they are encased 
in these moulds and cured for three hours by special 
process. Most tires are cured for only half to three- 
quarters of an hour. Three-hour curing gives them their 
great toughness and resistance, 

the factory selling cost is put in the tire in 
ADDED QUALITY AND QUANTITY, and 
the usual trade discounts are divided with the 
consumer. 

Profits of Chain Stores 

We now come to the question of the profits 
of the chain stores — of each unit and of the 
chain in the aggregate. 

After a careful scrutiny of" costs of manu- 
facturing, of operating the chain store— each 
unit — and figuring a retail price on the tires 
at a sensible reduction over average price of 
tires of equal size and quality, we find that 
there is still possible an average margin of 
$5 per tire. This is "AVERAGED" because 
some of the tires will pay more profit while 
some will pay less, but the average has been 
shown to be about $5 per tire sold. 
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This is evidently a CONSERVATIVE ES- 
TIMATE. 

If each chain store seljs ONLY 10 TIRES 
PER DAY, we have each store earning a 
profit of $50 a day or $50,000 a day profit for 
1,000 stores. 

$50,000 profit per day for 365 days in the 
year — tire service stations are busier Sunday's 
and holidays than other days— FIGURES 
OUT THE ENORMOUS TOTAL OF $18,- 
250,000 A YEAR PROFITS. 

You will realize that an estimate of only 
ten tires per day is very small. When you 
consider the tremendous advantages of deal- 
ing with National Rubber Company service 
stores, the high class of the product, the low 
price, the good service given in the way of 



CHICAGO BRANCH 
Chicago had the third branch store to be opened, and 
it is fast acquiring a splendid trade in National Speedway 
tires and tubes. The store is located on "Automobile 
Row," at 2112 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

instant special deliveries, placing the tire on 
the car and taking away the injured for re- 
pairs, it is not hard to understand why these 
stores should do an enormous business. 

Ten tires per day is a very low estimate of 
the possibilities, but to be even more con- 
servative, let us cut down this estimate by 
half. Let us suppose that the stores only 
AVERAGE FIVE TIRE SALES PER DAY. 
Let us see how this figures out. 

FIVE TIRES A DAY, showing an average 
profit of $25 per day per store, one thousand 
stores will, therefore, pay an estimated daily 
profit of $25,000. For 365 days in the year 
THE ENORMOUS TOTAL WOULD BE 
$9,126,000, and it would be a mighty poor store 
thut couldn't sell five tires per day. 

These figures are staggering when you an- 
alyze the accumulated profits of hundreds of 
stores all over the country, each contributing 
its quota of profits from many sources. 

A Gold Mine of Profits 

You will note that no estimate has been 
made of profits from sale of tubes and from 



the repair department, which should also be 
profitable. 

It will, of course, take time to build up such 
a large chain of service stations, but in a few 
years, with the growth of the chain and the 
enormous increase in the automobile industry 
and number of cars in use, THIS CHAIN OF 
TIRE SERVICE STATIONS SHOULD 
BECOME A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
OF PROFITS FOR EVERY STOCK- 
HOLDER WHO BECOMES INTERESTED 
IN THIS COMPANY NOW, when its shares 
can be acquired at a low initial price. 

The National Rubber Company, of New 
York, is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, with a capitalization of 
$5,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares of the 
par value of $10 PER SHARE, ALL COM- 
MON STOCK, SHARING EQUALLY IN 
PROFITS AND CARRYING FULL VOT- 
ING POWER. 

THE STOCK IS FULL PAID AND NON- 
ASSESSABLE. 

For the purpose of establishing the business 
on a right basis, the directors have set aside 
100,000 SHARES OF THIS STOCK TO BE 
SOLD TO THE PUBLIC. 

Their idea is that by obtaining a wide dis- 
tribution for this stock they will enlist local 
interest in the local distributing and service 
stations of the National Rubber Company. 

Underwriting Stock Offer 

This UNDERWRITING SYNDICATE 
STOCK is offered in five different allotments. 

The present allotment will be sold in lots 
of not less than TEN SHARES and not more 
than 100 shares at $7.50 per share. 

This allotment of 10,000 shares is the* only 
stock of the UNDERWRITING allotment 
that will be sold at this low price. 

It is desired — as nearly as possible — to place 
every share of this UNDERWRITING stock 
in the hands of owners, or prospective owners, 
of automobiles, who will become immediate 
patrons of the chain stores and who ARE 
ALSO OFFERED AN INDUCEMENT TO 
BECOME BOOSTERS FOR THE TIRE 
SERVICE STATIONS. THIS INDUCE- 
MENT CONSISTS OF A CASH DIS- 
COUNT OF 25 PER CENT UNDER THE 
STANDARD LIST PRICES FOR ALL 
TIRES SOLD BY THE NATIONAL 
RUBBER COMPANY TO ITS SHARE- 
HOLDERS.* 

An automobile owner, therefore, has a dou- 
ble interest in buying this stock. 

The saving alone in tire bills for a year 
should pay for this ten shares if he buys at 
this price and he will have, besides the savings 
in tire costs, the dividends which the company 
declares. 

IS THIS INVESTMENT WORTH 
WHILE, you may ask? 



What This Means to Autoists 

Let us study it over. $75 invested in ten 
shares of this underwriting stock will save 
the automobile owner 25 per cent on his tires. 
If his bill for tires runs to $200 a year, he will 
be saved, therefore, $50. That means that the 
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stock will have paid him a big return on his 
investment or 50 per cent on the par value of 
the stock, which, computed on a stock's ability 
to earn 5 per cent, will make his TEN 
SHARES REPRESENT AN INVESTMENT 
OF $1,000 which cost originally only $75. 

Then if the company begins paying divi- 
dends, the stock should go to par and over 
if the dividends amount to more than 5 per 
cent. 

When the company gets on a 10 per cent 
dividend basis, the stock he bought for $75 
should represent an investment of $200, When 
it pays 50 per cent, it should have an IN- 
VESTMENT VALUE OF $1,000. 

So when the company is in a position to 
pay 50 per cent dividends, the stock should 
represent an investment to the automobile 
owner of about $2,000, figured on the basis of 
dividends and savings it will give him on his 
tire purchases. And all from an original in- 
vestment of $75. 

When the company reaches its full devel- 
opment and its 1,000 or more stores begin 
piling up big profits, such as we have already 
figured on, profits that mean exceptional divi- 
dends, THIS ORIGINAL INVESTMENT 
WILL HAVE ACCUMULATED A PHE- 
NOMENAL VALUE. 

NO AUTOMOBILE OWNER CAN AF- 
FORD TO OVERLOOK SUCH AN OP- 
PORTUNITY. 

A blind man could see the possibilities pre- 
sented in this underwriting offer, an offer so 
liberal that the directors had to confine it to 
a small amount of stock. 

An Exceptional Offer 

The offer of the stock at $7.50 per share 
(par $10) is in itself a tremendous induce- 
ment, but when it is coupled with the offer 
of the company to extend a discount of 25 
p£jr cent on all tire and tube purchases made 
through the company it becomes so extremely 
attractive a proposition that NONE CAN 
AFFORD TO IGNORE IT. 

The savings in tire costs should soon pay 
for the stock of those who accept this offer 
and should pay for the stock of those who 
buy at a higher price. 

This, in itself, makes the proposition at- 
tractive. But when the future of this com- 
pany is analyzed and the possibilities it offers 
are considered, the offer becomes immensely 
more attractive. 

YOU NEED NOT NECESSARILY BE 
AN AUTOMOBILE OWNER today to ac- 
cept this offer. Your stock in the National 
Rubber Company will entitle you to this 25 
per cent discount on tires and tubes JUST 
AS LONG AS YOU REMAIN A STOCK- 
HOLDER. Later, when you buy an auto, 
you'll be able to buy tires at this great saving. 

You often hear it said that if you had a 
chance to invest with Ford, or Willys, of 
Overland fame; with Goodrich or Fisk or 
Firestone; with Westinghouse or Bell, or some 
of the others, whose companies have earned 
fabulous dividends, and made stockholders" 
rich, you would today be ON EASY STREET. 



This is very true, but the pitiful truth is YOU 
DID NOT HAVE THIS CHANCE. VERY 
FEW PEOPLE DID. These companies were 
mostly close corporations with the stock held in 
the hands of a small group of men. These stocks 
were not offered to the public 

A Chance in a Million 

BUT HERE IS A CHANCE. Here 
is a company offering UNDERWRITING 
STOCK, stock that can now be bought at the 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICE, that should in time 
become enormously remunerative. Stock in a 
company that promises to have tremendous 
growth. 

Woolworth and Whalen and the others, who 
have made many millions out of chain stores, 
never gave the public a chance to come in on the 
organization. They have sold stock since, lots 
of it, to the general public, but it has been 
stock in the development proposition, stock 
that has been sold on the market AT THE 
VALUE IT REPRESENTS NOW, a value 
figured on the company's earning power. 

LATER YOU MAY GET A CHANCE to 
buy National Rubber Company stock on the 
open market, but YOU'LL PAY THE PRICE 
OF DEVELOPED STOCK. If the company 
is earning 100 per cent on its capitalization, 



Tire fabric cutting machine. This machine can cut the 
fabric for 1,000 tires a day, doing the work of 10 men. 

you'll pay for it at that rate, which in that case 
would probably be $2,000 for every $100 par 
value, or $200 a share for $10 shares. 

THIS IS THE PENALTY THAT SHORT 
SIGHTED PEOPLE PAY for not accepting 
opportunities that are offered them. 

The poorhouse is FULL OF SUCH PEO- 
PLE, "THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS." 

They lacked the initiative and courage to 
back their belief with their money. 

Those Who Have Courage 

The others, those who are without fear, 
those who have courage to back their judg- 
ment with their money, they are those you 
watch spinning past you on the boulevard in 
luxurious limousines, whose homes line the 
fashionable streets. 

MONEY MAKES MONEY, but it takes an 
exceptional opportunity to bring you big re- 
turns from small investments. You read, for 
instance, that $500 invested in such-and-such 
stock has earned $250,000; that $500 invested 
in such other stock has paid $200,000; that 
$1,000 in other stock has paid $200,000; that 
$1,000 in Ford stock of the original company 
is now worth millions. THAT IS ALL 
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TRUE, gospel truth, BUT did YOU ever get a 
chance to invest in the original $28,000 that 
started Ford on the highroad to his present 
millions? Did you get a chance to invest in 
the $33,000 that John N. Willys has built up 
into the tens of millions of the Overland Com- 
pany? Did you get a chance to invest in the 
$33,000 house, or Bell Telephone, or Western 
Union or Wellsbach Mantles stock? Of course 
not. And very few people did, BECAUSE 
THESE STOCKS WERE RARELY OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC BEFORE DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Fortunes From Tire Investments 

Just as an instance of how even small in- 
vestments have grown into REAL FORTUNES 



Tire-Making Machines. A busy corner in this depart- 
ment. These four machines shown in the picture do the 
work of 40 men. This is the most modern tire-making 
machine built. 

study the following table compiled from what 
are believed to be authoritative sources of in- 
formation. This list shows how an investment 
of $500 has grown when invested early in suc- 
cessful tire companies: 
$500 in Dunlop Tires is now worth 

and has returned $250,000.00 

f 500 in B. F. Goodrich Tires has be- 
come worth 349,500.00 

$500 in Republic is now worth 60,000.00 

$500 in Fisk Tire & Rubber is. now 

worth 60,000.00 

$500 in Diamond Rubber Co. is now 

worth . 75,000.00 

That the growth of tire companies has been 
phenomenal is proved by the fact that the 
Goodyear Company has already distributed 
1,820 PER CENT IN STOCK DIVIDENDS 
among its stockholders in addition to 554 PER 
CENT CASH DIVIDENDS. Last fall the 
Firestone Tire Company declared a 1,000 per 
cent stock dividend to its stockholders in ad- 
dition to its large regular cash dividends dis- 
tributed since 1910, when the company was 
organized. 

There's a Reason 

This stock is offered for a reason. 

It is offered by the UNDERWRITERS of 
this company to start it with a nucleus of in- 
terested tire buyers and boosters in every 
locality. 

The directors set a MINIMUM OF TEN 
SHARES AND A MAXIMUM OF 100 
SHARES on this offer. It would doubtless 
be more profitable to the company if every 
subscription for this stock was for $75 (10 
shares, par value $100), because that would 



mean that the greatest number of people pos- 
sible would be holding this stock and boosting 
for the company. 

Ten thousand holders of stock scattered 
throughout the country would mean a verita- 
ble army of boosters, helping build up the 
business IN WHICH EACH ONE HAS A 
SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST. 

Ten thousand boosters, working to popular- 
ize and make known the high quality of Na- 
tional SPEEDWAY RED-WALL TIRES and 
National Red Tubes — boosting this way be- 
cause it is TO THEIR INTEREST to boost 
this way — would save the company tens of 
thousands of dollars per annum in advertising 
expense. 

That's the principal REASON WHY THIS 
STOCK IS OFFERED TO YOU AND 
EVERYONE WHO BUYS TIRES OR EX- 
PECTS TO BUY TIRES. 

It is WORTH IT to the company to make 
you EVERY INDUCEMENT to buy this 
stock, AND IT IS CERTAINLY WORTH 
WHILE FOR YOU TO BUY IT. T 
Are You Waiting for a Miracle? 

Every man hopes, some day, that by some 
wonderful miracle he will be lifted out of the 
life of drudging toil he leads intp one of 
affluence, comfort and independence. It is our 
nature to live in this HOPE. But the day of 
miracles is past. Good fairies do not run 
around with bags of gold and drop them into 
the laps of the worthy. 

YOU'VE GOT TO HELP YOURSELF TO 
FORTUNE. You've got to save to get a 
nucleus of money to invest where the oppor- 
tunities for profit are large. BUT YOU'VE 
GOT TO INVEST YOUR SAVINGS, if you 
want them to pay big returns. 

One of the world's greatest bankers has 
said that NO MAN WILL EVER GET RICH 
FROM THE SAVINGS OUT OF A SAL- 
ARY OR WAGES. He must accumulate 
wealth by PUTTING THESE SAVINGS TO 
WORK, INVESTING THEM TO ADVAN* 
TAGE. 

Of course, it takes COURAGE to invest 
money that you have worked hard for, that 
has been slowly and laboriously accumulated 
by privations and sacrifices. But IT IS THE 
COURAGEOUS WHO WIN THE EARTH. 

DON'T INVEST ALL YOUR SAVINGS. 
That wouldn't be the wise course. ^ Keep a 
reserve of your savings for eventualities, for 
sickness or loss of position or unexpected 
calls, BUT INVEST PART OF YOUR SAV- 
INGS WHERE THEY CAN EARN YOU 
SOMETHING WORTH WHILE. 

Invest Future Savings 
Or better still, HERE IS A PLAN BY 
WHICH YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS 
STOCK WITHOUT TOUCHING YOUR 
SAVINGS. 

BUY WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD TO 
PAY FOR OUT OF YOUR NEXT SAV- 
INGS. 

The directors have made it EASY FOR 
YOU TO GET THIS STOCK AND PAY 
FOR IT OUT OF YOUR FUTURE 
SAVINGS. 
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Rubber vault. In this vault are stored thousands and 
thousands of pounds of uncured rubber for tire and tube 
making. It is stored here just as it comes from the ships. 

You can pay down $15 ON EVERY TEN 
SHARES OF STOCK YOU WANT AND 
^°AY THE BALANCE IN FOUR EQUAL 
PAYMENTS OF $15 A MONTH for each 
10 shares, making the total of $75 for the 
ten shares, par value $100. 

This liberal plan makes it possible for you 



to buy this stock and pay for it WITHOUT 
TOUCHING THAT PRECIOUS CASH RE- 
SERVE you have been accumulating in the 
bank so carefully. - 

BUT WHATEVER YOU DO DON'T 
OVERLOOK THIS OPPORTUNITY. The 
next offering of shares will be at a HIGHER 
PRICE. 

Don't delay unless you want to pay the 
HIGHER PRICE. 

Fill out the convenient coupon attached. 
Mail it with your first payment, which will 
RESERVE the stock you want at this LOW 
PRICE. Then you can take fifteen days to 
investigate, to make sure that all the facts are 
just exactly as represented to you. If you. 
for any reason whatever, are not satisfied, 
you can release your reservation and your 
money will be returned to you, but if you 
find out that you have invested wisely — as we 
are confident you will find out — then you can 
either pay the balance in full or you can take 
advantage of the easy method of paying for it 
a little each month. Either plan is equally 
satisfactory to the directors of the National 
Rubber Company of New York. 

IF YOU WANT ANY OF THIS UNDER- 
WRITERS' STOCK, YOU'VE GOT TO 
WRITE NOW, AT ONCE, OR YOU WILL 
LOSE YOUR CHANCE. 



How to Buy National Rubber 
Co. of N. Y. Stock 

10 sbares (par vain* $100) 

$15 down, $15 a month for 4 months 9 75JM 

15 shares (par vain* $160) 

$22.50 down $22.50 a month for 4 months 112-60 

90 shares (par vain* $200) 

$30 down, $30 a month for 4 months ISOjOO 

90 slums (par Talus $300) 

$45 down, $45 a month for 4 months. . . . 8&&00 

40 share* (par Talus $400) 

$60 down, $60 a month for 4 months. . . . 300jOO 

50 shares (par value $600) 

$75 down, $75a month for 4 months. . . . 375J00 

100 shares (par valus $1,000) 

$160 down, $160 a month for 4 months. . 750.00 



NATIONAL RUBBER COMPANY OF (N. Y.) POTTSTOWN, PA. F. M 

Broad and North Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 557 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

2112 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Date 191 

The undersigned hereby subscribes for 

shares of the Common Stock of the NATIONAL BUBBSB COMPANY of Haw York, full paid. and 

non-assessable, and tenders herewith 

to the order of BTATIOBTAX. KUBBBB COMPANY of Vsw York for $ 

at the rate of $7.50 per share in u "Payment. 

It is understood that in consideration of this subscription that as long as I remain a shareholder of record on the 
books of ths Company I am to receive a Net Cash Discount of not less than Twenty-five Per Cent (25 per cent) 
from the Company's regular Printed Price List, on any goods listed therein which I may buy for my own use. I am 
to have 15 days from date in which to investigate all statements made by the Company. 

Subscrlbsr's Signature 

(Address) (Town and State) - . .-^ . 

Price of these shares subject to advance without prior notice. K- 
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